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A  STBOLL  IN  'THE  PARK/ 


A  DAY  cold,  gray,  cheerless  as 
any  day  in  February,  and  yet 
thfiie  is  something  in  the  air  that 
speaks  of  milder  breezes,  of  yiolets, 
and  of  spring-time;  a  something 
that  lores  me  away  &om  the  warm, 
glowing  hearth,  out  ftom  between 
hermetically  closed  windows  and 
doQZs ;  through  the  dreary,  bustUng 
town  and  away  from  the  din  and 
fiishion  of  Piccadilly. 

Past  that  statue  which  Westma- 
oott  and  the  ladies  of  England  have 
raised  to  do  honour  to  the  Duke  and 
themselyes,  to  a  quiet  spot  —  quiet 
oiough  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
in  the  Park  which  takes  its  name 
fiom  the  old  manor  of  the  Hyde  ad- 
jooning  Enightsbridge. 

Back  to  some  of  the  seyenteenth- 
oentuiy  summers  as  I  widk  along 
over  l^e  delicate  coating  of  hoar- 
frost crisping  under  my  feet,  through 
some  of  the  years  that  have  gone  by 
sinoe  Hyde  Park,  then  in  possession 
of  abbot  and  oonyent,  was  first  en- 
dosed  for  the  public  good. 

It  is  not  a  very  important  fact 
that  the  first  keeper,  George  Boj^er, 
was  appointed  early  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.;  but  it  is  rather 
interesting  to  know  that  he  had  only 
'  fdxpence  per  diem '  as  a  reward  for 
the  trouble  it  must  have  cost  him  to 
keep  such  a  great,  wild,  unkempt 
and  uncared-for  place,  as  we  learn 
this  then  highly  rural  Park  was. 
Nor  will  it  be  neoesepy  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  division  of  ihe  Park 
in  1652  into  three  portions.  The 
names  of  the  purchasers  and  the 
sums  they  gave  are  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  they  were  large  sums,  all 
ending  in  a  few  pence. 

VOL.  I. — ^HO.  I. 


Back  through  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  Hyde  Park  was  inter- 
sected by  a  chain  of  ponds,  now 
flowing  together — the  Serpentine  ot 
our  days  —  to  the  time  when  the 
'Ring'  which  was  laid  out  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  was  in  its  glory ; 
long,  long  before  it  was  deserted  for 
the  '  Ride '  and  '  Ladies'  Mile,'  and 
left  to  present  an  appearance  which 
causes  an  observer  of  the  present 
day  to  waver  between  whether  it 
might  be  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
encampment,  or  of  an  imrivalled 
troupe  from  Astley's  at  which  he 
gazed,  instead  of  having  once  been 
tiie  resort  of  all  that  was  brilliant, 
wealthy,  witty  and  beautiful  in  the 
world  of  the  London  society  of  that 
day. 

And  thus,  as  I  walk,  gradually 
£Eule  away  these  our  modem  days 
and  forms,  and  before  me  rises  a 
time  when  the  doings  here  were  so 
gay  that  prudent,  far-sighted  Pepys 
(the  most  wonderful  instance  on 
record  of  a  man  succeeding  in  life 
through  always  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  whether 
that  right  thing  chanced  to  be 
the  ea&g  of  humble  pie  before 
Majesty,  or  the  breathing  a  long- 
winded  prayer  before  the  Puritan 
Protector) — Pepys  on  a  pleasure- 
tour  heaved  a  sigh  on  the  night  of 
the  30th  April,  1 66 1 ,  for  that  he  '  was 
somewhere  else,  and  could  not  be 
in  Hyde  Park  among  the  great  gal- 
lants and  ladies  whidi  will  be  very 
fine.' 

Down  the  stream  of  time  to  later 
days  than  when  Cromwell,  whom 
somehow  or  other  one  can  never 
imagine  to  have  been  much  of  a 
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.1  Stroll  in  '  The  Pad-: 


wliip,  camo  to  cnnof  hero  throULrli 
lasliinp:  very  furiou.sly  a  K-tof  Fri<>.s- 
laud  coach-ln>rsi's  which  h;ul  Ikh'ii 
prcseuto<l  to  bun  by  the  J>iikc'  of 
Holstein — an  injudicious  present  thu 
coursti  of  events  proved  tlicni  to  he. 
Cromwell  loved  llydi;  Vtiik  well ; 
the  stom-fatvd  Protector  visito<l  it 
often;  and  now,  when  those  of 
whom  ho  dreaniecl  not  tread  tho 
turf  he  once  trrnl,  and  make  merry 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  ])lace  in  whicli 
he  once  proved  himself  such  an 
inefficient  Jehu,  he  lies  quietly,  and 
sleeps  a  deep  sleep,  hard  l)y  at  Ty- 
burn. 

Back  to  the  days  when  tho  reign 
of  gloom  was  over  and  the  tide  of 
merriment  had  set  in — to  those  days 
when  Charles  U.  —  the  '  merry 
monarch '  with  the  *  melancholy 
fiEM3e* — was  king :  who  seems  to  have 
been  as  charming  and  reprehensible 
as  most  men  who  never  say  foolish 
things  and  never  do  wise  ones  are — 
to  the  days  when  he  was  king  and 
England  was  'merry  England,'  as 
we  are  told  so  often  that  w^o  have 
reason  io  doubt  it. 

That  must  have  been  a  gcxxUy 
company  which  assembled  in  Hyde 
Park  then.  Ci>nspicuous  in  that 
bright  ring  of  which  Charles  him- 
self was  the  centre  stands  Villiers 
—  foremost  in  l)eauty,  liravery, 
wit,  and  gallantry,  and  esery  other 
dangerously  fascinating  quality 
wliich  goes  to  the  making  uj)  of  tho 
character  of  the  perfect  courtier. 
That  VilUers  w^ho  is  described  by 
Plecknoe  as  possessing 

'The  gollant'st  person  and  the  noblest  mind 
In  all  the  world  his  prinoe  could  ever  find;' 

and  who  fell  npon  evil  days  and 
died  after  a  long  career  of  splendour 
and  success  in  tho  'worst  inn's 
worst  room,*  where,  according  to 
Pope  (although  the  story  is  now 
denied),  '  tawdry  yellow  stoove  with 
dirty  red/  That  poor  '  great  Buck- 
ingham/ whom  a  &stidious  king 
pronounced  to  be  '  the  only  English 
gentleman  he  had  ever  seen.'  And 
with  Villiers,  the  oyal-£aced  and 
gleaming-eyed  —  the  gay,  d&shing 
lord  and  husband  of  the  '  Puritan's 
daughter/  the  '  little,  short,  brown, 
demure'  lady,  Mary  Fair&x;  the 
Mend  of  Gowley«  to  whom  at  leasts 


whatcvtr  may  have  Ix^'U  his  faults 
to  others,  he  was  faithful,  generous, 
and  kind;  with  liim  came  De(Train- 
niont,  the  ))o]ished,  graceful  French- 
man, the  lover,  and  after  six  yem*s 
of  uncurtain  courtship,  the  huslmnd 
of  that  Miss  Hamilton  who  was  the 
gr(>at<'st  Ix^autj'  in  a  court,  where 
'  to  Ixi '  w^as  to  Ixj  iKjautiful. 

There  was  also  St.  Evremond,  the 
blue-eycnl  Norman,  most  splendid 
8]>eciinen  of  a  most  magnificently 
handsome  race,  who  at  the  age  of 
fifty  became  the  lover  of  Ma<^Iame 
Mazarin.  This  lady,  in  addition  to 
having  tho  reputittion  of  being  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Europe  of 
her  day,  took  high  honours  as  a 
practical  joker.  Amongst  many 
other  tiicetious  trickK  may  bo  men- 
tionefl  her  swamping  tho  poor  nuns 
of  a  convent  in  which  she  had 
taken  refuge  once  when  in  dire 
dista-ess,  in  their  uncomfortable 
lieds.  This  feat  she  accomplished 
by  causing  tho  large  reservoirs  which 
su]>plied  the  establishment  with 
water,  to  ovei-flow.  Hhe  also  mixed 
ink  with  their  holy  water  in  order 
to  make  the  cross  stand  out  well 
upon  their  foreheads.  This  last 
trick  was  shocking,  but  harmless  in 
comparison  with  the  other;  seclu- 
sion and  rheumatism  together  must 
1)0  intolerable. 

And  Rochester  was  here  too — tlie 
'  most  symmetrical  and  handsomest 
man  of  his  age.'  He  joined  that 
witty,  wicked  group,  an  innocent 
Adonis  and  fell  away  terribly.  He 
confessed  to  Bishop  Burnet  on  his 
death-l)od  that  '  for  five  years  he  had 
never  been  sober.'  But  as  I  see 
him  in  the  'Ring/  walking  along 
by  the  side  of  one  of  the  daintiest 
of  the  court  dames,  he  is  young  and 
fair  and  good,  as  he  looks  in  the 
only  porteait  I  have  seen  of  him. 
The  long  love -locks  are  not  dis- 
hevelled as  yet,  nor  the  deep  clear- 
cut  eyes  glazed,  and  the  lower  |)art 
of  the  £ftOB  is  still  exquisitely  re- 
fined— ^not  heavy  and  coarse  as  it 
must  have  grown  before  those  five 
years  had  come  to  an  end. 

And  chivalrous,  daring,  happy 
Dorset  was  hero;  happy  because '  he 
could  do  everythiDg,  and  was  never 
to  blame.'  And  fiedr,  loyely,  insipid 
Mrs.  Hyde,  of  the  light  £edling  ring* 
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lets  and  rather  weak  expression, 
which  Sir  Peter  Leiy  has  handed 
down  to  poeterity  for  admiration. 
And  the  dark  qneen^  with  the  small 
brown  hands,  and  long  -  sn£fering 
spirits.  Lovely,  foolish  Jane  Mid- 
dleton;  the  hright  bronette,  Miss 
Wannestre;  and  countless  otiiers, 
who  were  'beanties*  in  their  day, 
and  had  names  and  &mes  a  trifle 
higher  tiian  would  be  awarded  them 
now.  They  all  came  here  to  the 
Bing  in  Hyde  Park. 

And  here,  too,  came  one  who  has 
ti^d  ns  more  abont  them  and  their 
doings  than  any  one  else.  Here 
came  Pepys — ever-present  Samnel 
—of  course  he  did.  '  Following  the 
duke'  (equally  of  course)  'into  the 
Park,  I  found  Mr.  CJoventry's  people 
had  a  horse  ready  for  me ;  so  fine  a 
one  that  I  was  ahnost  afraid  to  get 
upon  him,  but  I  did,  and  found  my- 
self more  feared  than  hurt.' 

Pepys  would  have  risked  breaking 
any  number  of  bones  to  follow  'a 
duke,'  the  brave  fellow!  The  act 
of  mountmg  a  great  fine  horse,  of 
which  he  stood  in  mortal  dread,  for 
the  pleasure  of  following  the  Ihike 
of  York  into  the  Park  and  being 
seen  in  his  company  by  the  fine  folks 
in  the  Binyg,  is  worthy  of  the  gallant 
gentleman  '  who  did  extend  his  cha- 
rity to  his  sister  Jane  by  allowing 
her  to  be  bis  servant ;'  and  who  lay 
in  *  mighty  trembling,'  but  cautiously 
passive  one  night,  when  he  thought 
one  of  his  domestics  (possibly  the 
aforesaid  sister  Jane)  was  being  mur- 
dered in  his  house.  Pepys,  with 
something  beneath  him  that  he 
dared  not  hit,  must  have  been  a 
*  mighty  fine  sight '  indeed ;  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  King. 

As  far  as  personal  apx)earance 
goes,  Charles  I.  was  far  worthier  of 
heing  the  leader  of  such  a  bright, 
hrilliant,  beautiful  court,  than  was 
hisplain, dark-visaged  son. 

Here  they  all  came,  powdered  and 
patched  and  hooped ;  with  the  ever- 
ready  sword  and  joke,  and  made  love 
and  witty  speeches  and  quarrels 
after  the  most  approved  fashion  of 
that  gay  and  gallant  set. 

And  now,  as  I  stand  here,  the  bevy 
of  noble  cavahers  and  ladies  my  ima- 
gination has  conjured  up  to  peo- 
ple this  now-deserted  Park  with. 


fades  away — fiides  away  and  leaves 
me  standmg  cold  and  solitary  in 
the  wintry  sunbeams,  alone. 

Far  into  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
the  Ring  continued  to  be  the  pre- 
eminently fiishionable  portion  of 
Hyde  Park.  William  III.  gave  a 
certain  tone  to  the  Kensington 
division  by  going  to  reside  in  the  red- 
bricked  jKdace  there —  the  palace 
which  now  has  a  deeper  claim  on 
our  interest,  for  there  our  own 
queen  was  bom.  And  Queen  Caro- 
hne,  consort  of  George  IL,  added  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  quarter  by 
causing  large  gardens  to  be  laid  out 
there,  which  were  opened  to  the 
public — to  the  '  full-dressed '  public 
— every  Sunday,  when  the  king  and 
herself  had  betaken  themselves  to 
Richmond.  When  the  court  ceased 
to  reside  at  Kensington  these  gar- 
dens were  thrown  open  altogetiber. 
For  a  long  time  they  retained  much 
of  their  secluded  character,  but  noio 
every  other  portion  of  the  Park  will 
be  thrown  mto  the  shade  by  them 
in  point  of  gaiety. 

Wandering  along  yet  further  from 
the  sounds  of  busy  life,  the  fleecy 
clouds — half-mist,  half-smoke  hover- 
ing over  everything,  show  me  other 
scenes  and  forms. 

Here,  in  later  days,  came  Hervey, 
the  pleasing  refined  wit ;  and  Pope, 
the  cynical  unpleasing  one.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu  '  the  emanci- 
pated,' who  was  allowed  to  *say 
anything'  (rare  privilege!)  without 
anything  being  said  about  her — 
who  always  dr^sed  becomingly  and 
untidily  and  attracted  by  so  doing ; 
and  who,  with  a  keen  bright  intel- 
lect, had  but  a  *  neat-featured '  face, 
which  latter  won  the  regard  of  both 
Hervey  and  Pope. 

And  those  '  three  Marys ' — ^those 
'  maids  of  honour '  about  whom  so 
much  .has  been  said  and  written; 
who  have  been  the  thread  on  which 
so  many  fine  verses  have  been  strung 
—  Mary  Lepell  herself,  Hervey'g 
wife,  who  was  good  and  charming, 
Ikfory  Howard,  and  'jolly'  Mary 
Bellenden,  as  she  is  called. 

The  amiable  king  who  dreaded 
being  left  alone  the  night  his  poor 
faitlrfal  loving  wife  died,  'for  fear 
he  should  see  a  spirit,'  came  here 
and  sighed  that  he  could  not  instead 
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be  breathing  tb«*  n:r  of  In's  «»\vii 
Moved  Hanover.  Ami  ('an)l;n»: 
herself  was  by  l)is  sidu  of  couim'; 
with  her  ftiir,  coniely  face,  nnd 
gracious  form,  and  Avinning  sweet 
manner;  that  in(Klt'l  wife  who  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  with  such  con- 
f-istent,  judicious  humility  all 
through  her  conjugal  life.  Before 
the  king  ha<i  ctiusci  to  express  tliat 
fear  and  dread,  she  came  liere  with 
him  frtHjuently  and  pl.auKHl  im- 
provements in  Hyde  Park. 

And  the  Prince  of  Wales — their 
Bon — was  here,  but  not  ^v^th  thrm. 
Sir  Robert  AVal{Kjle  calls  him  'a 
p(K)r,  weak,  inx'solute,  falst»,  Ijing, 
contemptible  wretch ;'  and  liis  own 
mother  the  ftiir  comely  qu«»n,  with 
the  gracious  manner,  seeuLs  in  his 
case  to  have  taken  leave  of  these  her 
special  qualities  of  '  gracious  sweet- 
ness/ for  she  says:  *  Popularity 
always  make  me  sick,  but  Fritifs 
makes  me  vomit.'  The  names  Sir 
Rolxirt  Walpole  c^ilkxl  him  must 
have  been  hard  to  l)ear,  yet  that 
sentence  from  his  mother's  lips 
was  surely  harder. 

Li  the  years  lietween  1798  and 
18 16,  Bean  Brummel  and  his  set 
adorned  the  Park.  He  came  here 
frequently — did  the  kind  beau — to 
show  inferior  l)eings  how  friends — 
old  friends — and  new  coats  should 
be  cut.  He  was  as  perfect  in  these 
noble  arts  ajB  wa«  the  friend  of  his 
early  days,  the  Prince  Regent,  whose 
countenance  he  lost  through  an  im- 
pertinence. Many  mean,  base,  weak 
and  worthless  ones,  I  doubt  not,  take 
a  turn  m  Hyde  Park  daily  through- 
out the  season,  but  surely  none  so 
weak,  base,  mean  and  worthless  as 
this  dethroned  idol  of  what  were 
called  the  *  Bucks' — as  this  man 
who  spent  half  of  every  day  in  tying 
his  cravat,  and  the  other  half  in 
showing  the  world — his  world — how 
it  should  be  tied.  He  is  not  a 
pleasing  object  to  contemplate 
through  the  fleecy  clouds  of  time. 
Nothing  worthier  is  recorded  of  him 
— that  I  can  recal  —  than  that  he 
asked  'for  damson  jam  tart'  when 
little  more  than  a  baby;  'Who  is 
your  fet  friend?'  when  full-grown ; 
and  several  ridiculous  questions  as 
to  cabbage  and  peas  at  different 
stages  of  his  highly  useful  and  orna- 


i'"'f!t.'il  can  or.  I  see  him  dinilv 
t.ir.mgh  the  uiist'^,  stuniling  by  the 
N.sioiuuy  rails— not  by  any  means 
I'^tiiitiif  against  them,  that  would 
have  (lisconi|K)sc<l  his  attire — and 
hoping  every  one  who  jiasses  will 
ol^^^^.'rv(>  the  numlier  and  gorgt^u.s- 
ness  of  his  \vaist<'oat«.  I  can  forgive 
the  man  who  would  c^)mmit  all 
sorts  of  (ixti-avagances  in  the  way  of 
]K>int  lace  nilties,  and  maroon- 
coUmred  velvet  coiits,  l)ecause  thcv 
were  l>cautiful  and  grand,  and 
l(K)k(^d  well  then,  and  will  continue 
to  look  well  in  pictures  through 
all  time.  But  the  one  who  would 
ruin  himst^lf  in  table-cloths  to  wind 
around  liis  throat,  and  several 
coloured  waistcoats  one  over  the 
other,  and  a  blue  coat  with  a  velvet 
collar  half  hiding  his  haul,  and  the 
waist  indicated  by  two  brass  buttons 
u])  iKitwt^n  his  shoulders,  is  simply 
des]>icable. 

And  now,  a.s  I  wander  further 
south  —  on  towards  those  quieter 
K(nisington  regions — the  gray  mist 
seems  to  clear  away.  The  trees 
burst  forth  into  leaf.  The  sun 
shines  fully,  gloriously  over  every- 
tliing,  and  somewhere  high  in  the 
up|)er  air  an  in\isible  lark  is  pour- 
ing forth  a  wild  sweet  melody. 
It  is  the  summer  season  of  1861, 
and  here  are  assembled  representa- 
tives of  all  classes — of  *  all '  save  the 
'  stout  peasantry '  of  England,  who 
with  quilted  *  smocks,*  and  heavy, 
weather-reddened  complexions,  have 
no  call,  find  no  place  here.  Poverty 
and  wretchedness  come  here  often 
enough  to  look  at  their  betters, 
but  it  is  not  *  rural '  poverty  and 
wretchedness. 

Here  comes  tJie  world-fomed 
minister,  the  wise  and  witty  states- 
man on  whom  the  years  tliat  he  has 
jiassed  in  the  public  service  tell  so 
shghtly  to  all  outward  seeming; 
who  holds  with  equal  judgment  and 
skill  the  reins  of  government  and 
those  which  restrain  the  eager  foot- 
steps of  a  fine-drawn  high-oouraged 
Irish  mare.  The  an^or,  &vourite 
of  fortune  and  fashion.  The  artist, 
seeking  as  he  leans  idly  over  those 
rails  for  a  face  fjeurer  than  his  ideal, 
with  which  to  delight  the  world 
next  year  at  the  Academy.  The 
beauty,  whose  roses  are    paled  a 
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little,  and  whose  eye  is  less  bright 
tiian  it  is  well  the  eye  of  beauty  on 
promotioii  shonld  be,  through  a 
httie  over-dandng  and  over-fiq^ging 
generally  on  the  great  social  tiBad- 
mill.  She  is  still  &esh  and  lovely 
enough  though  as  she  sits  'well 
back'  on  her  thorough-bred,  per- 
fectly-trained horse — who  although 
his  mouth  is  of  the  finest  '  pulls ' 
ever  so  slightly — just  enough  to 
steady  her  in  fact — as  she  holds  him 
with  the  light,  firm  hand  a  good 
horsewoman  always  possesses,  rais- 
ing a  murmur  of  admiration  on  the 
lips  of  those  who  do  not  know  her, 
and  a  deeper  feeling  it  may  bo  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  do; — surely, 
as  that  fiairy  on  the  chestnut — the 
little  chestnut  with  the  white  oflF- 
fore-leg  and  the  white  star  on  his 
forehead — passes,  the  young  artist 
who  only  wants  a  subject  might  be 
satisfied.  She  has  rich  wavy  hair 
—this  lady  on  the  chestnut,  hair  of 
a  light,  ^Iden-tinted  brown — some- 
thing like  her  horse's — ^wil^  a  long 
xindulatiiig  wave  in  it ;  not  kinked 
up  and  down  in  abrupt  hillocks,  as 
if  it  had  been  plaited  up  tight  over- 
night to  its  own  destiruction,  but 
jwt  undulating  gracefully  in  long 
waves.  She  has  a  broad  fair  brow. 
From  usdemeath  the  brim  of  her 
little  Spanish  hat  look  out  a  pair  of 
deep  blue,  stedfest  eyes, — *  grave '  at 
most  times,  but  Hghting  up  with 
flashes  of  merriment  as  she  speaks 
to  the  jyretty  little  sister  who  rides 
by  her  side.  The  blue  eyes  are 
shaded  by  wonderful  lashes — long 
and  dark  and  heavy,  like  a  silk 
fringe ;  and  these  latter  have  some- 
what of  a  haughty  droop  as  she 
bends  in  return  for  the  frequently 
doffed  hat  'She  is  but  seventeen; 
but  ^e  is  tall  and  stately,'  and  a 
fiur  sight  she  is,  that  young  patrician, 
as  she  sits  there,  going  along  so 
easily  yet  so  firmly  that  her  little 
chestnut  would  find  it  a  hard  matter 
to  shake  her  in  the  saddle,  should  he 
be  so  minded. 

The  elderly  gentleman,  who 
dreamed  not  in  his  youth  of  the 
partnership  in  the  house  in  which 
he  was  then  toib'ng  as  a  clerk ;  and 
a  stately  mansion  in  one  of  the 
stateliest  of  the  Regent's  Park  ter- 
races ;  and  a  stately  wife,  who,  when 


she  stei)s  firom  the  well-built  car- 
riage., horsed  by  a  pair  of  browns, 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  all  her  life 
a  duchess  at  least;  and  daughters 
who  are  pretty  and  accomplished, 
and  well-dressed  and  well-bred,  and 
capable  of  holding  their  own  should 
the  course  of  events  roll  them  yet 
higher;  and  a  well-bound  Ubrary, 
containing  all  the  right  books  and 
none  of  tlie  wrong  ones,  in  splendid 
preservation ;  and  curious  old  port, 
and  a  place  in  the  country; — who 
dreamed  not,  I  say,  that  all  this 
would  ever  be  his,  comes  pounding 
over  the  spongy  groimd,  at  a  brisk 
trot  on  a  sturdy  cob,  verjr  wide  be- 
tween the  ears,  and  broad  of  chest, 
and  short  of  leg;  not  a  beautiful 
horse,  but  a  safe  and  good  one ;  one 
who  would  no  more  back  or  shy,  or 
do  anything  foolish,  than  his  master. 
Behind  him  comes  his  pad-groom, 
on  a  fine,  handsome,  showy  bay, 
with  black  i)oints,  and  a  martingale, 
and  a  prance. 

Far  different  in  appearance  is  the 
other  elderly  gentleman  who  follows 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  sturdy 
cob.  He  has  been  riding  from  the 
time  he  was  three  years  old,  when 
he  commenced  on  tiie  great-grand- 
mother of  the  httle  black  pony  his 
grandson  is  now  careering  on  by 
his  side.  When  the  rider  of  the 
cob  was  having  his  little  private 
battle  with  life  in  the  counting- 
house,  this  one  was  probably  fol- 
lowing the  hounds  three  tames  a 
week  across  a  stiff  bit  of  country. 
He  is  mounted  now  on  a  horse  wi& 
a  pedigree  as  long  as  his  own; 
amiably  as  he  walks  along,  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  perpetually  passed 
without  exhibiting  the  least  trace 
of  emotion,  he  would,  if  put  to  it, 
'fly  the  heads*  both  of  the  other 
old  gentleman  and  the  groom  on  the 
fidgety,  prancing  steed. 

The  group  that  comes  rushing 
by  now  is  a  fine  one — three  young 
ladies,  a  brother,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  brother's  friends.  They  con- 
verse as  freely  as  they  ride  along — 
the  ladies  at  a  hard  canter,  which 
very  much  resembles  a  gallop,  and 
the  gentlemen  at  a  long  shnging 
trot — as  if  they  were  walMng  slowly 
along  on  the  promenade  out  yonder. 
They  never  lose  their  breath,  nor 
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catch  it ;  they  never  swerve  in  their 
saddles ;  they  never  jerk  either  their 
reins  or  their  words.  If  their  horses 
'lost  their  heads/  tliey  would  not, 
for  they  have  been  riding  all  their 
Hves  and  know  what  it  means. 
There  are  dozens,  hundreds,  like 
them  here  daily. 

The  lady — the  stout  lady — ^who 
passes  along  now,  offers  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  spirited  group  I  have 
attempted  to  portray.  She  has  come 
into  a  fortune  late  in  life  and  has, 
on  the  strength  of  it,  commenced 
equestrian  exercise.  She  protests 
that  she  '  thinks  riding  delightful/ 
but  she  passes  a  horrible  time  up 
there  on  that  horse,  who  will  keep 
dragging  the  reins  out  of  her  unac- 
customed hands.  He  shakes  her, 
too,  cruelly,  for  they  cannot  time 
their  rises  together,  and  she  loses 
her  breath,  and  pants  forth  involun- 
tary notes  of  interrogation  at  every 
step.  And  now  a  troop  of  children 
X)aBS  her  as  fast  as  their  little  steeds 
can  lay  their  legs  to  the  ground, 
and  her  horse  foolishly  thmks  he 
would  like  to  do  the  same;  so  he 
starts  off  suddenly,  which  sends  her 
forward  in  a  helpless  heap  on  his 
neck;  and  then,  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  striking  him,  he  stops  even 
more  suddenly,  and  bumps  her 
in  the  chest.  She  has  gone  to 
expense  as  to  habit  and  hat,  and 
whip  and  gloves,  but  I  fear  the 
investment  is  a  bad  one.  She  is  a 
braver — ^not  to  say  a  more  foolish — 
woman,  than  she  looks,  if  she  ever 
makes  the  ascent  of  a  horse's  back 
after  that  bump. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  about 
riding  is,  that  you  rarely  meet  with 
an  inst^ce  of  glaring  bod  taste  in 
point  of  costume.  Ladies  are  not 
allowed  much  scope,  certainly,  and 
the  result  is  harmonious  and  pleas- 
ing. There  are  some — very  iew--p 
who  will  persist  in  wearing  a  scar^ 
or  veil,  or  feather,  which  will  of 
course  fly  and  look  odious ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  habit  ends  at  the  throat 
in  a  small  white  collar,  and  at  the 
waist  in  a  little  six-inch  basque  or 
jockey.  Altogether,  the  riding-ha- 
bit, well  made  and  without  even  a 
hutton  more  than  is  necessary  about 
it,  is,  without  any  exception,  the 
prettiest   costume    in    the    world. 


Taken  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
shaped  and  by  all  means  miaU,  hat, 
and  white  gauntlets,  if  in  the  coun- 
try— dark  short  kids  if  in  tow]>— it 
is  nearly  perfection. 

But  the  glories  of  Botten  Bow, 
attractive  as  they  are,  must  not  be 
allowed  entirely  to  overshadow  the 
claims  of  the  drive  and  promenade. 

Here,  through  the  hot  hours  of 
this  summer  afternoon,  I  stand  and 
watch  an  almost  unbroken  line  ot 
well-appointed  carriages  and  match- 
less horses. 

The  mail  phaeton,  driven  by  one 
who  would  in  other  days  have  taken 
high  honours  on  'the  road.'  The 
heavy  chariot,  with  its  gorgeous 
hammer-cloth  and  severe-looking 
driver  and  magnificent  footmen; 
with  its  rather  hearse-like  horses 
and  pretty  occupants — an  aristo- 
cratic mamma,  and  three  or  four 
pretty,  fair-haired  children.  The 
phaeton  of  the  lovely  bride  —  a 
countess — drawn  by  a  pair  of  ponies 
fourteen  hands  high,  and  matched  to 
a  hair :  she  drives  them  herself,  and 
the  whole  turn-out  causes  seas  of 
envy  and  admiration  to  ebb  throu^ 
the  hearts  of  her  old  friends  ti^e 
yet  expectant  ones,  who  are  still 
sitting  in  the  parental  coach — which 
is  magnificent,  and  heavy,  and  com- 
fortable— and  from  which  they 
would  gladly  step  into  a  'small 
park  phaeton,  with  a  pair  of  ponies 
fourteen  hands  bigh,  and, matched 
to  a  hair.'  The  waggonette,  and 
every  possible  description  of  bodies 
upon  wheels,  are  here  in  endless 
number. 

The  promenade  is,  after  all,  per- 
haps the  gayest  and  most  glittering 
portion  of  this  gay  and  ghttering 
faxk. 

Pretty,  elegant,  well-dressed  wo- 
men are  always  a  dehghtfol  spec- 
tacle, and  here  they  are  in  such 
force. 

How  dresses  so  light,  so  web-like, 
can  ever  have  been  got  together  and 
persuaded  to  remain  together,  is 
wonderful.  Colossal  cobwebs,  ihey 
bear  down  hazily  upon  you  on  every 
aide.  So  fragile  are  they,  that  as 
they  trail  in  orthodox  &shion  half 
a  yard  on  the  ground  behind  their 
bearers,  you  sympathize  with  them 
as  with  a  bruised  butterfly's  wing. 


A  8tr<M  in  *  The  Path: 


Sach  'boantj/  too!  I  haye  just 
decided  that  anything  more  superb 
than  the  ^klest  of  those  aisten  who 
haye  passed  with  their  still  hand- 
some, dignified  mother— the  lady 
with  the  tall  form  and  dark,  pale 
fiK»  and  plainly-bandod,  smooth, 
glossy,  light  hair  —  hair  that  is 
neitiier  flaxen,  nor  golden,  nor  au- 
bnm,  but  a  peculiar  tint  between 
lemon  and  straw-oolour — and  brown 
velyet  eyes; — I  have  just  decided, 
I  say,  that  anything  more  superb 
than  this  lady  cannot  be;  I  vow 
that  she  shall  reign  queen  of  beauty 
in  my  heart  for  ever,  when  my  mind 
is  unsettled  again  by  the  oonfiicting 
claims  of  this  blonde,  in  her  first 
season,  who  now  comes  along  with 
her  fftther.  She  is  very  beautifuL 
She  has  the  face  we  all  love — ^the 
white  brow  and  delicately  tinted 
cheeks,  and  '  upward '  eye  and  lash 
of  the  true  English  girl.  The  finoe 
may  not  be  met  with  very  frequently 
in  life,  but  we  all  know  it.  It  has 
idways  a  broad  biow,  and  the  frank 
eyes  are  nearly  always  grey — a 
Uuish  grey. 

But  this  lady  who  passes  now, 
the  centre  of  a  group  in  which  the 
foreign  element  is  easOy  distinguish- 
able— what  has  this  woman,  with 
the  low,  narrow  forehead,  and  sharp, 
bfown  eyes,  and  dingy  complexion, 
and  rather  protruding  jaw,  done  to 
heraelf  that  she  should  pass  for  a 
'  beaaty  T  I  have  to  look  at  her,  to 
study  her  fiioe  well  before  I  discover 
that  she  is  not  one.  What  has  she 
done?  I  do  not  know;  her  dress, 
even,  I  cannot  undertake  to  describe, 
though  a  sense  of  its  beauty  per- 
vades my  spirit  I  only  know  that 
she  wears  nothing  that  astonishes 
you  into  admiration.  She  has  only 
two  colours  about  her — that  won- 
deiful  blue  which  harmonizes  with 
every  shade  and  order  of  complexion 
— and  black,  great  quantities  of 
doody  black  lace,  which  she  causes 
to  take  all  sorts  of  graceful  folds  as 
she  walks  along  so  easily.  She  is 
well-gloved,  and  that  foot  in  the 
black  silk  boot  is  bo  arched  that  she 
could  if  she  liked  upset  her  water- 
jug  and  bridge  the  stream  with  it, 
as  poor  Albert  Smith  used  to  re- 
oonomend  ladies  to  do  in  order  to 
prove  to   themselves   satisfieustorily 


whether  or  not  their  feet  were  as 
weU-formed  as  those  of  the  boat- 
girls  of  Macao.  She  is  a  French- 
woman, and  against  the  testimony 
of  your  eyes  you  are  compelled  to 
think  her  a  'beauty.'  The  pietty 
girls  who  follow  her  stand  no  man- 
ner of  chance  against  her.  'More 
millinery '  wotdd  be  tedious  to  wade 
through,  or  I  would  endeavour  to 
show  the  reason  why  they  are  at 
such  a  disadvantage  when  seen  near 
the  less  beautiful  Frenchwoman. 
As  it  is,  I  will  only  just  hint  that 
they  have  dresses  of  one  colour  and 
bonnet-ribbons  of  anotiier;  and  white 
clear  cloaks,  of  the  shape  Mrs.  Dion 
Boucicault  has  rendered  popular; 
and  parasols  with  the  richest  chintz 
borders  Sangster  has  in  his  shop. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why,  with 
&r  prettier  fiioes,  they  stand  no 
chance  against  the  elegant  lady  in 
cloudy  black  lace. 

But  this  is  a  trifling,  seldom-made 
error.  Such  cases,  though  they 
exist,  are  exceptional.  As  a  rule,  my 
countrywomen  have  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  anything  florid.  Their 
fresh,  fieur  beauty  is  as  generally  set 
off  by  elegant  attire  as  is  a  Fr^h- 
woman's  less  faultiess  appearance; 
and  though  all  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  artistic  perception  of  the  exact 
thing  to  be  worn  to  best  become 
them,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place, 
which  knowledge  on  nearly  all  oocar 
sions  characterizes  our  neighbours — 
although  they  have  not  yet  attained 
this,  I  say,  they  soon  will.  The 
constant  communication  between 
the  two  nations  will  soon  graft  per^ 
manently  on  us  what  is  innate  with 
them.  And  if  Buckingham,  and  the 
matchless  Norman  and  Dorset,  and 
the  hke,  whose  names  always  seem 
to  sparkle  on  the  page  of  romance, 
once  rendered  brilhant  the  old 
'  Ring '  with  their  charms  of  wit  and 
superb,  manly  beaaty  and  clothes, 
surely  there  are  many  who  may 
be  fidrly  instanced  as  competing 
with  them  now.  Though  not  aet 
off  by  velvet  coat,  powdered  peruke 
and  jewelled  sword;  though  shorn 
of  the  glittering,  make-beheve,  dia- 
mond buckle  on  knee  and  shoe  and 
of  i^e  point-lace  rufSe,  the  English- 
man of  the  present  day  is  worthy  of 
mention  with  the  proudest  of  them 
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all.  The  general  ty]ie  is  tlio  tall, 
well-formed,  fair,  fresh-fac*al  inaii, 
with  the  long,  dr(X)pintr,  ta^iiy 
moustache  ami  whisker — that  sha]x^ 
which  the  '  military  cut  *  hits  ren- 
dered fiushionable.  If  thoy  had  a 
little  less  of  that  D'Ivosc  <»f  manner 
about  wliich  Mr.  N.  P.  WiUis  has 
ravetl  so  much,  some  of  them  would 
l)e  more  pleiising  olgects  to  contem- 
plate, perhaps;  but  it  is  wrong  to 
tmd  fault  with  what  is  so  nearly 
jxjrfect  of  its  kind.  Quiet  as  they 
look,  when  occasion  offers  these 
'curled  darlings'  can  do  and  dai-e 
anytliiiig,  as  luis  Ix^'n  i)roved  often 
and  often. 

Looking  on  this  constant  suc- 
cession of  bright  and  ]u*etty  faces,  on 
this  long  and  never-ending  line  of 
lovely  women,  tine  men,  splendid 
horses  and  stately  equipages,  one  is 
tempted  to  congratulate  oneself, 
after  all,  as  having  fallen  u]X)n  the 
best  days  of  The  Park. 

That  building  ri.sing  at  Kensdng- 
ton,  away  to  the  south  there.  Charles 
the  '  merry  monarch,'  nor  Vilhers 
the  unfortunate,  nor  staid  Mary 
Fairfax,  nor  the  'impudent  come- 
dian' Nell  Gwynne  (of  whom,  re- 
membering Chelsea  Hospital,  wx 
should  always  think  kindly) — not 
one  of  these  ever  witnessed  anything 
half  so  wonderful  as  will  be  that 
building  and  its  contents.  Nor  did 
they  see  anything  much  more  hu- 
morous, probably,  than  will  be 
some  of  the  performances  wo  shall  be 
treated  to  in  Kotten  Row  by  visitors 
from  non-riding  but  obligingly-imi- 
tative nations. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1863  departed 
'ere  ever  1862  was  bom — departed 
on  that  sad  Saturday  night  for 
England  when  the  great  bell  of  St 
Paul's  boomed  forth  on  the  silent 
air,  telling  its  tale  of  woe  to  anxious, 
listening  thousands.  Not  the  grey 
mist,  hanging  cloudily  over  these 
leafless  trees,  looms  with  a  drearier 
darkness  under  the  wintry  sky  than 


does  the  shiuiow  of  the  funeral-pal  I 
now  oversi)rc{uiing  the  land.  The 
sorrow  that  lx>ws  the  most  honoured 
head  in  it,  is  the  sorrow  of  the  whole 
nation.  Piut  time  is  good  to  us,  and 
wo  sliall  still  look  forward  to  the 
o] Killing  of  that  building  with  in- 
terest —  with  interest  painful  and 
sul)duL'd — but  strong  and  earnest, 
nevertheless. 

Tht^y  have  all  passed  away  as  I 
bring  my  gaze  Kick  from  Kensing- 
ton— all  these  s])irits  who  have  been 
l)earing  me  company.  Passed,  and 
left  a  dreary  void.  The  cloudy 
mists  wreathe  themselves  away  as 
the  sun  (what  there  is  of  him)  lowers 
in  the  west,  leaving  the  afternoon 
clear  enough,  but  rapidly  ending, 
and  very,  very  cold.  There  is  no 
ice  on  the  Serjientine,  consequently 
the  Ixmks  are  not  thronged  with 
admiring  thousands  watching  the 
progress  of  the  best  cutter  of  the 
outside  edge.  A  moisture  is  over 
everything:  it  pervades  the  Ride, 
and  causes  the  composition  to  cling 
to  the  hoofe  of  the  sohtary  horse 
who  has  brought  a  solitary  rider 
here  to  look  for  an  appetite.  The 
rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage 
going  through  at  a  business-like 
pace  rouses  me  from  the  dreamy 
state  I  have  fallen  into  while  stroll- 
ing here  alone  through  the  summers 
of  the  past.  I  wake  to  find  it  winter — 
to  find  the  trees  leafless,  and  to  hear 
the  pathetic  twitter  of  a  robin- 
redbreast,  whose  crumbs  have  not 
been  forthcoming  to-day,  instead  of 
the  clear  carol  of  the  lark  high  np 
in  the  air. 

But  the  song-bird  of  summer  will 
come  back,  and  soon,  very  soon  the 
gay  riders,  and  vehicles,  and  forms 
of  those  who  walk  the  earth  will  fill 
again  the  '  Row '  and  *  Ladies'  Mile.' 
And  once  more  the  present  shall 
be  so  gay  that  the  past  shall  not 
be  a  '  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow '  by 
bringing  back  the  memories  of '  hap- 
pier things.' 

A.  H.  T. 
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LONDON  FLOWERS. 


TN  pasBOij 
X    uuoug! 


iog  along  the  streets  and 


;h  the  squares  of  London, 
how  often  do  we  see  the  casual 
passer  lingering — ^turning  his  head, 
as  on  a  hot  June  day  a  breath 
of  ftagniDoe  fnlls;  or  as,  in  early 
March,  he  catches  suddenly  the  first 
Mght  glimpse  of  spring — the  pot  of 
yellow  crocuses  in  softie  area  window. 
Miany  long  days  will  pass,  perhaps, 
before  the  world  will  loiow  the  good 
that  flowers  have  done ;  the  saving 
recollections  that  they  have  first 
recalled;  the  sins  that  they  have 
hindered ;  the  kind  deeds  that  they 
have  brought  out  One  always 
augurs  well  of  a  man  who  can  say 
honestly  he  has  a  fiivourite  flower. 
He  would  not  care  to  dwell  on  pain- 
ful recollections;  the  &vourite 
flower  speaks  of  some  sweet  and 
nxnocent  early  association ;  and  how 
much  depends  on  those  early  days, 
and  what  their  memories  are. 

Now  it  is  quite  a  fact  that  very 
JEew  indeed  are  the  London  homes 
which  do  not  possess  some  means  of 
growing  flowers  well,  and  few  are  the 
London  dwellers  who  do  not  long  to 
glow  them.  This  is,  however,  one 
of  the  many  cases  in  which  people 
&il  in  a  great  dehght  entirely  or 
dnefly  because  they  &ncy  difficulties 
winch  do  not  really  exist 

We  buy  a  noassive,  heavy  volvme 
which  professes  to  treat  of  flower- 
cultoie  generally,  and  there,  alas! 
we  find  a  treatise  on  raising  aiuicu- 
ias  from  seed ;  one  on  obtaining  new 
kinds  of  hoUyhocks;  another  on 
tmining  roses,  and  yet  another  on 
exhibition  flowers ! 

Well — ^London  people  may  get 
prizes  sometimes;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  exhibition  plants,  or  even 
the  excitement  of  raising  florists' 
flowers,  is  the  recreation  most  suited 
to  our  Lcmdon  homes. 

People  ought,  then,  to  know  first 
what  they  want  to  grow ;  when  that 
is  settled,  we  will  soon  see  a  way 
to  working  it  out  most  suitably. 
Wants,  however,  are  wide,  and  a 
good  deal  diversified.  I  know  some 
people  who  '  want '  to  have  brilliant 
geraniums,  roses,  and  fachsias  in  a 
gveenhouae  that  looks  due  north! 
Now  I  feel  convinced  that  if  that 


conservatory  faced  towards  the 
south,  their  hearts  would  be  set  on 
ferns  and  camellias,  which  on  the 
northern  aspect  would  thrive  most 
perfectly. 

People  with  heat  at  command 
long  outrageously  for  little  English 
wild  flowers;  those  with  air  and 
light,  but  without  any  heat,  delight 
so  in  begonias  that  they  will  have 
nothing  else ! 

Now  let  me  describe  some  flowers 
for  one  wide-spread  class — ^the  very 
many,  that  is,  who  would  like  to  see 
the  outside,  at  least,  of  their  windows 
perpetually  gay. 

There  are  few  requisites  out  of  our 
reach,  even  here  in  London,  that  are 
quite  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  and  yet  when  I  say  the 
growth,  I  always  take  for  granted 
that  healthy  groioth  is  meant. 

The  essential  requisites  are,  in- 
deed, but  three.  Light,  more  or 
less;  air,  more  or  less;  warmth, 
more  or  less.  The  difierence  be- 
tween the  less  and  more  of  these  is 
what  must  decide  us  on  the  plants 
to  grow.  Then  there  are  other 
things  which  are  negatively  essential 
— their  absence,  that  is,  being  ur- 
gently required. 

Plants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
have  their  leaves  and  stems  aU 
choked  up  with  soot. 

Plants  must  not  be  exposed  to 
have  their  roots  all  scorched  up  and 
baked  by  a  burning  sun,  or  by  '  a 
fine  drying  wind'  striking  on  the 
flower-pot9  and  reducing  ^e  earth 
to  a  sort  of  brick.  Mud  is  more- 
over only  a  stage  towards  bricks. 
The  more,  therefore,  the  imlucky 
plants  are  drenched  and  sodden  by 
water  placed  in  saucers  to  rectify 
the  evu  of  the  sun  and  wind,  the 
more  it  is  certain  the  poor  things 
will  suffer.  When  I  think  of 
London  plants,  I  always  hope  that 
they  do  not  feel  1 

It  really  does  seem  quite  inoon- 
oeivable  that  in  the  face  of  such  plain 
facts  as  tiiese,  the  plants  should  still 
be  allowed  to  die,  without  adopting 
the  easy  means  of  saving  them  which 
every  one  can  supply — ^means,  too, 
which  render  them  fuUy  threefold 
omaments. 
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As  to  tl  10  soot:  wluTc  pl.-uits  nrt^ 
fi'W  it  is  l)ut  a  t(nv  luiiiutcs'  A\«)rk  to 
wash  thoir  leaves  and  makt*  tlit'iu 
fresh  aiul  l>e}iutifiil.  A  iiiu*  ros»'.  on 
a  waterinj^'-pot,  or  a  liirht  l>rass 
syringe  would  do  the  work  still 
more  (|nickly  in  ni<es  where  th(^re 
are  many. 

The  scorehinc:  rayx^f  the  summer 
smi,  and  the  keen,  dnintr  l)la^ts  <it' 
tiic;  cold  March  winds,  may  equally 
})e  kept  oil"  with  most  slender  care, 
from  striking  ii]x)n  the  roots.  I'ho 
mere  wocnlen  frame,  for  instance^ 
which  I  list}  in  my  o\mi  window, 
answers  every  purjx)se,  and  is 
removed  at  once  wlien  it  is  not 
w%ante<l :  tins,  however,  is  for  a  bal- 
cony or  a  down-stairs  window  open- 
ing to  tlie  gTomid.  It  is  made  hke 
a  fender,  front  and  two  ends  only, 
with  a  narrow  Uning  to  lit  into  the 
windows-frame.  Being  mther  longer 
at  each  end  than  tlie  window,  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  deep 
enougli  to  contain  an  eight-inch  iwt, 
it  answers  every  purjxjse  of  a  raised 
bed  of  flowers. 

The  plants  being  washed  oc€a- 
sionaily ;  being  preserved  from  dry- 
ing, and  havbuj  the  bt^ncjit  of  thfn'otujh 
<lraina(je  (provided  by  crocks  and 
clinkers  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  box), 
will,  even  without  any  further  care, 
look  very  fresh  and  green.  It  has, 
however,  been  often  found  very 
useful  to  have  a  small  glass  frame 
to  fit  into  the  box,  so  that  the 
plants  within  are  sheltered  fi'om  the 
t«verest  frost,  while  in  very  cold 
weather  some  dry  moss  may  be 
carefully  placed  round  them.  Two 
hand-glasses  answ^er  quite  as  well, 
but  are  less  ornamental  than  the 
light  glazed  frame,  and  it  is  now 
the  fiijshion,  also,  to  have  little  pro- 
jecting glass  structures,  made  so 
to  fit  the  window  that  the  sash 
itself  fonns  one  side  of  the  Httle  en- 
closed glazed  garden. 

Snowdrops,  blue  and  striped  cro- 
cuses, blue  scillas,  dwarf  red  Van 
Thol  tuhps,  with  the  double  red  and 
yellow  kinds,  are  alone  enough  to 
make  any  window  very  gay  and 
fragrant. 

The  snowdrops  and  scillas  are  the 
first  to  blossom,  and  very  fair  and 
lovely  the  little  dots  of  blue  and 
white   appear,  peeping  above    the 


Liixvn  of  moss,  or  even  through  the 
l)n)wn  mould.  These  little  tiowers 
nijiy  all  l)o  planter  I  in  uutunm  in 
small-sizi^d  (4-in('h)  flower-pots,  and 
ke))t  in  u  light  window,  even  looking 
nortli.  They  should  \)Q.  put  in  a 
dark  0(0 lar  or  cu]>lx)ard  for  a  time 
^\  hen  meruit  forhi-door  flowering,  and 
not  Im.'  covered  up;  but  for  outsidtJ 
the  window  they  may  be  ])lanted  at 
kiast  tvvo  inches  deep  in  light  smidy 
soil.  The  soil  doijs  not  seem  to  me, 
howevi^r,  to  signify  in  the  Icfist,  so 
that  it  is  well  aired  and  mixed  with 
bits  of  charcoal. 

A  lovelv  window-lx)x  mav  Ix)  se- 
cured  by  having  alternate  })ots  of 
snowdrops  and  scilla  silierica,  then 
alternate  crocuses  and  Van  Thols, 
and  at  each  end  a  pretty  spreading 
lir — cypress,  arlx)r  vitfe,  or  spruce 
lirs  are  amongst  the  l)est.  Again, 
hardy  rhododendrons  and  Ghent  aza- 
leas are  pretty  evergreens,  giving 
IxMiutiful  flowers  in  May.  The 
Daphne  cneorum,  also,  an  American 
plant,  which  grows  best  in  a  very 
rich,  sandy  |)eat  soil,  is  a  charming 
plant  for  training  down  or  along  the 
f)ox.  I  had  it  covered  with  flowers 
(^very  spring  regularly,  many  miles 
further  north  tlian  London,  without 
the  least  protection.  In  London  I 
have  found  it  especially  improved 
by  washing.  The  bright  pink 
flowers  at  the  end  of  every  shoot 
have  perhaps  greater  fragranco  than 
any  other  spring  flower. 

Purple  violets  of  the  double 
Russian  kind  do  also  in  this  way ; 
often  auriculas  grow  beautifully,  a.s 
all  they  care  for  is  to  avoid  heat  and 
damp.  He|>aticas  and  primroses 
make  deUghtful  Febniary  ganiens ; 
and  where  a  few  pots  of  double 
daisies,  whit-e  alyssum,  double  wliite 
and  blue  primroses,  wallflowei*s,  and 
hepaticas  (of  which  the  double  pink 
is  best)  can  l)e  got  together,  the 
window  may  be  always  bright— the 
pots  of  bulbs  when  ready  making 
a  pleasant  change. 

No  plan,  however,  looks  prettier 
than  that  most  simple  one  of  pots 
of  snowdrops  and  scillas,  and  the 
common  spring  crocuses  and  tulips, 
with  plants  of  primroses  nestling 
up  against  and  underneath  the 
prettily-growing  evergreens  and  firs. 

For  culture,  the  chief  points  are — 
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never  to  wet  the  leaves  in  cold  and 
fiiOBty  weather,  unless  the  frost  has 
touched  them :  then,  on  the  principle 
of  frost-bitten  fingers  being  mbbed 
with  snow,  the  coldest  wat^  should 
be  plentifollj  used  to  wet  and  thaw 
the  leaves  he/ore  the  sun  splines  an 
them,  otherwise,  and  more  safely,  the 
glass  should  be  shaded.  This  is  the 
safer  plan,  because  otherwise  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  rid  of  extra  wet  lodging 
in  the  soil.  The  more  slowly  the 
things  thaw  the  better.  The  absence 
of  heat  and  sunshine  is  indeed  the 
reason  why  trees  on  a  northern  as- 
pect sometimes  escape  when  those 
which  are  exposed  to  the  south  or 
east,  'look,'  as  old  gardeners  say, 
'as  if  the  blast  had  driven  on  them.' 
The  more  air,  the  more  light,  the 
less  water  (consistent  wi&  fresh 
and  unflagging  foliage),  and  the 
less  damp,  clinging  moisture,  the 
better  will  be  tiie  success,  and  the 
brighter  and  sweeter  will  the  flowers 
bloom.  These  hints,  when  one 
reads  them,  sound  so  very  simple, 
that  I  bave  a  fear  no  one  will 
think  that  they  can  be  worth  prac- 
tising. At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
sue  that  to  say  the  same  thing  in 
very  learned  words  (which  I  can- 
not do)  would  not  mend  the  mat- 
ter. 1  only  hope  that  the  experi- 
ment will  be  tried,  and  that  the  re- 
sdt  will  not  be  disappointing.  To 
me,  indeed,  it  seems  something  like 
a  duty,  for  those  who  have  the 
means  to  buy  and  the  taste  to  ar- 
range, that  they  should  try  to  bring 
a  trace  of  fields  and  flowers  into  the 
dreary  streets  where  so  many  chil- 
dren wander. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  flowers  we 
grow.  We  will  next  approach  the 
subject  of  the  gathered  blossoms — 
dinner-tables,  drawing-room  vases, 
wreaths,  and  pretty  bouquets :  here 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to 
speak  of  first 

Dinner-tables,  however,  will  per- 
haps be  the  most  useful ;  for  it  needs 
a  good  deal  of  practice  amongst 
flowers  to  be  able  at  first  to  choose 
a  really  good  set  for  this  peculiar 
purpose.  For  one  great  rule,  how- 
ever, t^ere  cannot  be  too  much 
green ;  for  a  second  rule,  that  green 
dioold  be  evergreen.  Those  large 
ahining  leaves  look  more  self-sus- 


tained ;  a  very  few  flowers  amongst 
them  are  enough  for  brightness, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  a  crowd 
of  flowers  is  ever  so  effective  as 
a  hghter  group,  in  which  the  se- 
parate flowers,  as  on  the  branch,  are 
visible. 

At  this  time  of  year,  nothing  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  few  camellias 
grouped  with  their  own  dark  leaves, 
and  edged  with  snowdrops  and  with 
the  adiantum,  or  haresfoot  ferns; 
(Davallia  canariensis,  D.  dissecta, 
and  Adiantum  formosum  bdng 
about  the  best).  Now  this  is  pre- 
dsely  a  case  in  point  with  what  I 
said  of  quantity  of  flowers.  One  of 
the  really  best  of  the  usual  modes  of 
filling  a  centre  vase,  or  a  large 
^pergne,  is  to  provide  a  perfect  mass 
of  blossoms  for  the  stiff  and  formal 
*  bouquets  g^m^trique.'  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  shocking  waste,  for  half  the 
beauty  of  flowers  consists  in  the 
graceful  shape  of  each  especial  spray. 
Why  not  let  us  see  the  beauty  of  the 
shimng  round  camellias,  witli  their 
delicate  notched  petals;  and  the 
lily-shaped,  slender  forms  of  the 
azalea  clusters,  which  always  look 
BO  singularly  elegant,  with  tbeir 
I)encillmgs  of  colour,  and  their  per- 
fect frcG^ess,  and  the  delightful 
fragrance  which  yet  is  so  indefin- 
able. It  does  seem  a  frightful  waste 
to  mass  such  flowers  together  in 
perfect  rings,  or  sharply  defined 
wedges,  or  even  in  waving  lines — 
the  said  waves,  besides,  being  of 
most  artificial  guiding.  And  for  the 
waste !  The  flowers  that  make  up 
one  single  group  like  this,  would, 
rightly  used,  be  enough  to  fill  half 
a  table. 

For  the  centre-piece  especially, 
being  a  kind  of  key-note,  some- 
thing should  be  said  about  the  vase 
which  contains  the  flowers.  A  tall 
white  china  centre-piece,  composed 
of,  or  supporting  a  dish,  or  tiers  of 
dishes,  is  always  extremely  pretty ; 
but  then  the  great  thing  as  regards 
the  flowers  is  to  make  the  edges  the 
chief  consideration :  little,  wreathing, 
drooping  flowers,  sprigs  of  brilliant 
colour,  spreading  cool  green  fern- 
leaves — these  are  the  thmgs  where- 
with to  adorn  such  stands. 

Colour,  again,  must  be  much  con- 
sidered.   If  we  have  flowers  that  do 
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not  aocorfl  ti-LTJ-tVcr.  it  is  niiite  in- 
credible tin;  WAV  tliey  torc(5  us'  to 
crowd  np  our  yhm'^.      It  doc^s  rmt 

Of'CUr     to     us      to      f"/,f     nnt      S]H'(.:ll 

{lowers,  W'hi<-h  ]>y  d<  sid^'iiiup:  colours 
pvo  the  scr^*'  of  euijitiiu^ss,  aud 
troiiig  ou  aduii\-r  uioiv  is  often  the 
veiy  tiling  most  calculated  to  in- 
ereAso  th(!  hann,  1 1  a  Nnnp:  one  colour, 
{ind  kecpinj;-  to  it,  is  the  trrand  ]>oint 
to  tliink  of.  If  a  thousand  shades 
po  well  with  it.  that  is  all  well 
and  go(xl;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
l)ecause  all  arc  flowers  ail  must 
agi*e(i  together,  or  be  suited  to  one 
another.  If,  indeinl,  we  could  but 
see  bome  rases  done  in  a  natural 
way — only  a  ])rofusion  of  the  one 
pfraceful  lily  in  its  owti  wide  leaves ; 
of  the  briglit  geraniums,  \Wth  their 
contraiiting  foliage ;  the  sweet  white 
roses,  with  their  own  drooping  heads 
tmd  their  small  pretty  leaf  si)rays ; 
the  bejiutiful  flowers  permitted  to 
Rl)rcad  out  their  graceful  petals  as 
though  tliey  were  still  growing  in 
their  own  gardc^n  bed, — we  soon 
should  see  the  hannony  between  such 
art  and  nature.  Primroses  again,  and 
the  blue  sw^et  \iolets.  I  do  not 
iKjlicve  that  one  person  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  seen  thcan  once  arranged  as 
if  they  were  really  growing.  And 
who  ever  saw  l)ouquet  prettier  than 
that  sheltered  tuft  beneath  the  grey 
old  tree  ? 

'  In  some  cases  * — a«  in  impromptu 
dinners  in  sea-side  or  country  so- 
journs, where  pcrlia]>s  the  flowers 
are  the  only  materials  really  in 
abundance  —  it  may  be  well  to 
know  how  to  make  them  useful ; 
and  a  wonderfully  beautiful  display 
may  indeed  l)e  wrought  at  a  little 
expense  of  most  pleasant  laboiu*, 
with  the  exercise  of  a  little  taste, 
or,  aA  the  people  "there"  would 
probably  call  it — gumption.  A  range 
of  glass  milk  pans  (price  from  six- 
pence upwards),  or  an  array  of  soup 
plates,  supported  on  finger  glasses, 
nave  been  knowTi  to  represent  a 
splendid  dessert  service  in  a  most 
effective  manner — sycamore  leaves, 
and  plane  leaves,  the  spreading  fo- 

*  This  plan  being  mentioned  Id  a  little 
book,  just  coming  out,  on  *  Flowers,'  and 
seeming  so  nearly  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  chapter,  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  give  the  passage  here. 


lia.cri^  of  lieautiful  acacias,  leaves  of 
water-lilies,  fenis  gathered  on  the 
hill-sides,  and  many  other  beautiful 
s]vi})es  of  green,  utterly  concealing 
the  ]X)verty  of  their  supjwrts.  The 
.crecu,  it  should  Ix^  remarked,  must 
he  re  be  looked  upon  as  a  necessiirj' 
addition,  a.s  if  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
vas(^  itself.  I  hope  this  hint  may 
])rove  a  useful  one  and  lead  to 
further  attenii)t8  to  beautify  common 
things ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  cheap  and  vulgar  fin  try ,  there  is 
no  such  thing  existing  as  cheap  and 
vulgar  heauty. 

For  those  who  hardly  know  what 
coimtry  flowers  to  think  of,  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  describing 
some  that  may  be  often  found.  They 
are  themselves  bo  sweet,  though 
even  if  they  were  not  so,  there  is 
a  sort  of  breath  of  English  w'oods 
about  them  which  is  more  refreshing 
than  any  exotic  fragrance.  Easter 
is  coming,  and  people  go  out  of 
tow^l.  That  is  the  time  for  the 
greiit  white  narcissus,  lovelier  than 
camellias ;  for  wreaths  of  white  sloe 
blossom ;  for  garlands  of  pearly  may ; 
and  for  those  richly  scented  yellow 
cowslip  Ixills,  which  country  people 
s(!om,  or  do  not,  at  least,  appreciate 
while  they  have  them.  And  then, 
in  some  hedges,  are  the  wild  pink 
apple  blossoms;  in  many  a  fleld 
long  tassellecl  spikes  of  gi*ass; 
larches  in  plumed  foliage,  dotted 
with  crimson  tufts;  woodruffo, 
nestled  under  many  a  bank;  pale 
wood  sorrel,  with  its  three-lob(Hl 
folded  leaves;  the  white  'wind- 
flower,'  with  its  dark-red,  pencilled 
lines ;  primroses  by  myriads;  violetK 
blue  and  white ;  wild  lilac  crocuses ; 
sometimes  wreaths  of  woodbine; 
and,  oh  prize  of  prizes !  sometimes, 
we  know  a  wood,  where  lilies  of  the 
valley  wave  in  all  their  loveliness. 

So  much  for  wild  flowers. 

Why  do  not  more  of  the  London 
prisoners  go  out  in  the  fair  spring 
days  to  bring  back  home  such  trea- 
sures? 

And  all  these  are  only  our  com- 
mon English  wild  flowers,  for  as  yet 
I  have  not  hinted  at  the  garden's 
store — the  piles  of  clustering  lilac, 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  deep 
blue  lavender;  the  tapering  balls  of 
the  Gueldres  rose ;  the  white  waxen 
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flowers  of  the  pale  syringa,  with  its 
sosatof  ofimnge  bloaBom ;  and  the  lit- 
tle cnmeon  China,  and  the  clear  pink 
roses,  and  then  the  roees  de  Heaax ; 
the  dielightfnl  sweet-briar,  and  even 
its  single  flowers;  daphnes,  and 
fringy  deutzias;  the  exquisite  white 
azaleas,  «"H  all  their  attendant  train 
ai  krvely  and  early  flowers ;  and  the 
great  garden  Tiolets,  and  the  spikes 
of  heath,  and  the  old  white  pinks, 
and  the  ahining  lilies,  the  sweet  old 
dark-brown  wallflowers,  and  the 
bowery  honeysuckles  in  every  oot- 
titge  garden;  the  exquisite  briar- 
rosea,  and  the  abounding  green. 

It  is  really  pleasant  to  think  about 
SQch  things — even  to  hare  them  pass 
in  mental  review  before  one. 

^  way  of  a  'contrast  now,  and 
again  lepeating  so  far  what  is  else- 
where saad,  I  vnll  next  describe  a  very 
graceful  and  cool-looking  arrange- 
ment for  a  dinner-table  in  the  hottest 
days  of  the  London  season,  when 
oooi  and  refreshing  things  are  most 
to  be  desired. 

In  tiiis  design  both  vases  and 
anangement  conspire  to  the  same 
end— the  vases  being  made  of  frosted 
glass  and  of  crystal  dew-drops,  with 
Uie  especial  purpose  of  looking 
really  ioe-like.*  The  chief  idea  in 
the  design  of  these  is,  that  while  pre- 
aenting  a  pile  of  fruit,  lying  on  cool 
thick  leaves,  such  as  might  be  di»- 
torbed  as  readily  as  any  other  fruit- 
dish,  the  flowers  or  ferns  above 
would  make  a  gracefully-waving 
Bbade,  without  that  interruption  of 
the  view  across  ^e  table,  which  is 
always  found  so  much  of  a  dis- 
oomfort 

The  accidental  advantage,  also, 
of  a  tew  sprays  of  fern  and  wreaths 
of  drooping  roses,  being  sufficient 
flowers ;  and  the  wide  limit  left  for 
the  use  of  much  or  little  fruit,  will, 
I  think,  make  the  anangement  use- 
^  for  either  large  or  sxnall  require- 
ments. 

I  therefoore  proceed  to  describe 

*  Although  the  rtaes  here  described 
ve  made  purposely  in  one  piece,  their 
vnngemeDt  can  be  imitated  most  readily 
b]r  a  tall  flower-glass,  of  a  graceful  tapering 
fonn,  spreading  out  widely  at  the  upper 
lip— eet  in  a  low,  wide,  round  dish  which 
would  contain  the  fruit,  or  for  a  drawing- 
room  table  another  supply  of  flowers. 


some  of  the  flowers  that  have  been 
found  best  suited  for  this  kind  of 
vase. 

It  seems  to  me  that  height  should 
not  be  attempted.  A  good  arrange- 
ment is  to  phioe  flrst  in  the  vase, 
either  a  branch  of  rose-leaves,  or  a 
bushy  piece  of  myrtle,  or  of  some 
such-like  green,  just  to  fill  tiie 
centre  without  standing  up,  and  to 
keep  the  flowers  and  leaves  properly 
in  tneir  places. 

The  ferns  will  always  then  wave 
widely  enough  around,  and  a  few 
sprays  of  heath  or  epacris,  of  grace- 
ful blue  and  white  bellnwaped 
flowers,  such  as  the  oampannlas 
and  beautiful  lily  tribes;  Wista- 
rias, again,  and  pale  rose  acacias 
are  all  most  exquisite,  both  for 
leaves  and  flowers,  when  laid  in 
large,  fan-like  layers  all  round  the 
vase. 

Few  things  are  actually  more 
fresh  and  beautiful  than  vases  filled 
entirely  with  white  and  rose  acacias, 
the  central  and  krger  bouquet  com- 
bining both  amidst  their  own  pale 
leaves.  Wistariels  and  laburnums, 
even,  are  beautiful  .where  a  pretty 
simple  group  is  all  that  is  required. 
Boses,  fuchsias,  lilies,  and  passion 
flowers;  the  lovely  wreaths  of  the 
Peruvian  climbing-lily,  or  rose- 
coloured  Lapageria ;  sprays  of  droop- 
ing orchids  and  of  summer  climbers, 
even  the  great  white  bindweed 
wreathed  around  the  stem — aU  these 
are  beautifuL 

Sometimes,  again,  the  places 
may  be  reversed,  and  grapes 
having  been  placed  to  hang  from 
the  upper  vase,  with  their  long 
wreaths  of  leaves,  the  dish  below 
may  be  filled  with  water-lilies,  float- 
ing on  their  own  wave. 

One  arrangement  which  always 
answers  very  well  is,  however,  that 
of  the  first-mentioned  ferns,  placed 
lightly  and  yet  abundantiy,  to  droop 
around  the  vase,  and  to  overshade 
the  white  and  purple  grapes  in  the 
dish  below.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
very  loveliest  vase  that  I  ever  saw 
contained  ferns  alone ;  but  then  that 
was  in  the  very  hottest  weather, 
when  green,  fresh  foliage  was  above 
all  rofreshing. 

in  colder  weather  more  red  be- 
comes desirable :  rose-coloured  and 
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white  camellias,  licaths  ami  rcfl 
poinscttias,  hyacinths  and  ntci  tiili])s 
— these  are  aiuoTip:st  the  flowers  to 
which  we  have  to  fly. 

Then,  apiin.  we  may  take  tlie 
lower  dish  for  flowers,  and  tilling  it 
witli  hyacinths,  with  snowdroj)s, 
moss,  and  blue-lKjlls,  we  may  make 
such  a  lK)U(iiiet  as  will  last  us  half 
the  winter. 

A  zinc  pan  nuKle  to  fit  into  th<_^ 
dish,  either  in  two  pieces  or  jKUssin^ 
overhead,  would  answer  for  this 
most  perfectly,  and  the  flowers, 
when  grown  in  pots,  may  be  trans- 
planted safely. 

There  are,  liowever,  two  special 
arrangements  1  wish  to  recommend. 
The  first  of  all,  roses,  is  for  a  summer 
group ;  the  dishes  in  all  cases  l:K3ing 
filled  with  fruit  grouped  aroimd  the 
\m^,  the  roses  have  to  be  arranged 
above,  in  their  own  many  shades. 

White  Banksia  rose  is  admirable 
for  entwining  part,  of  the  vase  itself; 
the  pale,  shell-tinted  Ruga  rosea,  the 
exquisiticly-shapcd  noisettes,  the  long 
multifloras,  the  old  sweet  Pas  turn, 
and  the  shaded  Blarii,  are  also, 
some  of  them,  abundant  every- 
where, while  they  are  all  first  rate 
for  graceful  growth  and  lieauty. 

Tea  roses,  moss  roses,  the  Pro- 
vence, and  the  various  varieties  of 
the  China  sort,  all  give  many  flowers 
worthy  of  a  place;  but  those 
which  I  name  first  deserve  some 
pre-eminence  for  their  dark,  healthy 
foliage,  as  well  as  for  their  beautj' 
or  their  pecuhar  sweetness. 

Suppose  the  central  vase  grouped 
with  crimson  roses  or  the  sweet 
pink  moss,  gathered  in  the  centre— 
large  clusters  of  the  drooping  Bank- 
sia all  aroimd  the  edge,  and  little 
bunches  of  pink  flowers,  like  the 
centre  rose,  here  and  there  appear- 
ing ;  the  dish  below  heaped  up  with 
purple  grapes,  surroimded  at  the 
top  by  a  wreath  of  their  own  leaves. 


To  a^ivo  w(^ll  with  this,  the  oth..  r 
vast's  might  then  contain  white 
roses  wliilst  these  might  Ixi  broken 
up  with  retl  and  crimson  flowers,  or 
bright  red  fruit  p(H^ping  out  through 
loaves,  might  continue  the  bnUiaiit 
colour. 

Smaller  vases,  it  they  are  usiyI, 
standing  all  round  the  table,  might 
))v  filled  with  fairy  rases,  sweet  little 
roses  de  Meaux,and  white  noisettes — 
so  exquisite  for  those  baskets  which 
white  httle  china  figures  carry  upon 
their  heads. 

The  second,  a  wintry  design  for 
decking  out  these  vases  and  their 
accompaniments,  looks,  I  know% 
most  brilhant. 

A  tliick  fringe  of  green  is  laid  in 
the  centre  vase,  and  all  around  it 
runs  a  ring  of  waving  sprays  of 
hyacinths  or  heaths,  of  the  palest 
rose  and  white.  Next  to  these 
comes  a  circle  of  white  camellias,  or 
of  tulips,  of  which  four  or  five  are 
enough,  with  a  fiinge  of  fern-leaves, 
made  to  stand  up  above  them. 
Then  a  group  of  heaths  or  hyacinths 
again,  and  one  or  two  bright  rose 
camellias  or  tulips,  forming  a  sort  of 
crown  rising  up  still  higher.  In  this 
design  the  ferns  keep  up  the  wide 
impression,  and  take  ofiF  the  appear- 
ance of  a  too  great  height. 

But  for  dinner-flowers,  and  for 
drawing-room  vases,  there  are  so 
many  kinds  that  no  lists  can  be 
full.  Ivy-leaved  geraniums,  though 
conunon,  arc  very  exquisite,  each 
kind  being  placed  sejmrately  in  a 
vase,  to  represent  a  plant  He>aths 
and  ferns,  again,  and  even  scarlet, 
mixed  with  white  geraniums,  are 
more  fresh  and  cool  than  any  one 
would  suppose;  while  wreaths  of 
clematis,  woodbine,  and  many  other 
graceful  climbing  plants,  make  very 
charming  fringes  drooping  around  a 
vase. 
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kN  a  fine  briak  Apiil  aftemoon, 
aomfi  dozen  years  ago,  a  young 
lisiliaa  painter,  Borneo  Qraziosi  by 
oune,  was  aea^  in  his  atelier  on 
the  fifth  story  oi  a  house,  one  of  tke 
whitest  and  most  cbeerfaHooking 
in  the  long  Roe  de  Glichy.  TUls 
street  takes  its  rise  in  the  semi- 
aristocratic  neighbourhood  of  the 
Chaufls^  d'Antin,  and  pmsiies  its 
smiums  oonise  imtil  it  deboaches 
into  the  nnmitigated  democraey  of 
BatignoUes ;  the  lidi  sonzoe  and  the 
poor  (Kitlet  being  connected  by  the 
o^trai  region  appropriated  to  the 
priaon  for  debt.  It  is  alike  a  oom- 
pr^eosiTe  and  a  suggestive  street ; 
it  is  also  a  good  perch  for  yoni^ 
miking  progress  either  way. 

fiomeo  Gzaziosi  is  not  alone.  On 
1  chair— or  rather  half  o&,  hedf  off  a 
dudr— is  his  Mend  Ernest,  a  small 
ftwifthman,  preserving  his  bahince 
l^the  cane  between  his  knees,  the 
ittt  httle  hairy  diin  of  his  neat 
littlo  &oe  resting  on  the  massLYe 
bob  of  the  thick  cane.  He  noi^t 
nde  on  that  cane. 

The  kng  windows  of  Borneo's 
>tadio  are  open,  in  aqpite  of  the 
^ttrp  qpring  an- — Borneo  says,  to 
kt  in  the  scent  of  the  lilacs  in  bloom 
which  he  has  placed  in.  the  Booall 
bilooay. 

for  a  wonder,  neither  of  the  young 
men  is  smokiDg.  Ernest  is  armed 
cap-4-pie  for  a  visit  of  pecnhar  inte- 
1^;  and  Bcxneo's  fiice  wears  that 
impatieBt  expsession  which  steals 
over  even  the  best-disciplined  fear 
^xm  when  the  absence  of  a  visitor 
is  ardently  desired.  Not  only  Bo- 
rneo's coontenanoe,  but  his  .very 
^Uftmet  of  sitting,  ediowed  in  panto- 
BDme  his  wish  that  Ernest  would 
go. 

Br^-ofiiBun! — ^brxoumml  8Bysai>- 
<^Ydy  two  gzeat^massive,  arpeggio 
chords  OB  a  piaoo  over  the  way.  The 
^ihmtiQii  dies  away-Hi  flight  of  oc- 


tares  follows — ^tiien  oomes  a  rush  of 
notes,  warUing,  twittering,  trilhng, 
one  over  the  other ;  a  oonc^  given 
by  birds  (music  by  Hense^)  in  some 
forest  ^ade,  to  a  fresh,  ckar,  trick- 
ling, merry  rivulet:  at  least  this 
was  what  was  pictured  on  the  wide 
expanse  of  Borneo's  imagination. 

'Bra-vo! — ^bra-vo!  Is  it  fat  dauss, 
or  Qoria,  or  Prudent-Chopin  ?  Mais, 
mon  cher,  c'est  charmant V  exclaims 
Ernest,  hiking  his  head  from  his 
cane,  and  wagging  it  scientifically. 

'  It  is  not  bad,'  returns  the  Itatian. 

'How?-4]ot  bad!  Thou  art  dif- 
ficult to  please.  It  is  astonishing, 
ravishing,  of  the  first  quality  of  ta- 
lent Let  us  see — ^is  it  in  the  house 
opposite?  Is  it  in  the  first,  second, 
thud,  fourth,  fifth  ?  One  eaa  never 
say  whence  sound  oometh.  Gome, 
then,  Borneo,  make  me  a  confideiioe ; 
for  thou  knowest,  hypocrite.  I  wager 
a  hundred  to  one  that  it  is  awoman, 
young,  and  bvely  as  a  houii.  Thou 
openedst  thy  window  ten  minutes 
ago,  in  defiance  of  this  chilly  wind. 
Ah!  ha,  ha!  Borneo^  I  see — ^I  un- 
derstand— ^that  is  it' 

Bomeo  pouted  a  Httle,  then,  with 
the  confiding  spirit  of  twenty-four, 
and  being  perhaps  a  little  gfaul  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  he  impcyrted  to 
hifl  oompinion  that  the  pianist  un- 
doubtedly was  a  woman ;  assuredly 
young,  by  her  figure  and  gait ;  but 
Borneo  had  never  been  able  to  see 
her  fiuse,  though  he  had  lain  in  wait 
fiir  her  at  comers  of  streets  with 
vigorous,  vigilant  curiosity.  The 
charming  sounds  came  from  the 
sixi^ms  (^posits.  How  hard  the 
Unknown  woriced  I — ^practising  for 
hours  before  breakfiEust,  even  all 
through  the  dark  winter  months 
acd  without  light ;  going  out  rega- 
lorly  every  morning  at  eleven,  re- 
turniag  in  tiie  afternoon,  practising 
again,  and,  as  a  ^eral  rale,  through 
the  whole  evenmg  into  the  baargain. 
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*  She  has  made  a  progross,  an  in- 
credible progress,  during  th(*s(.^  last 
months.  Poor  little  girl !  she  works 
for  bread,  I  am  sure/  ended  Eomeo. 

'  She  must  be  very  wise/  observes 
friend  Ernest,  *  to  piTsevere  so  long 
in  this  coui'se  in  our  gav  city  of 
Paris.  Ta-ta-ta — how  the  fingers 
go !     She  cannot,  then,  be  pretty.' 

'  I  know  not/  replies  Romeo. 
'  That  material  called  English  gauze 
is  impervious  to  the  sharpest  of 
eyes;  but  her  feot. — oh!  they  are 
beautiful ! — .so  small — so  small.' 

'A  woman  who  systematically 
hides  her  face  and  shows  her  feet, 
my  poor  friend,  does  not  promise 
well.' 

'  But  I  Ixjlieve  her  to  Ik)  English,' 
insisted  Romeo,  as  a  sort  of  defence 
of  the  young  lady's  costume.  '  One 
cannot  see  any  one  more  simple. 
And  then— miladies,  real  miladies, 
very  tall  and  very  thin,  with  veils, 
green,  or  brown,  or  blue,  and  long 
draperies  of  cloaks,  sCek  her.  I  know 
nothuig  more  resi)ectable  in  the 
world.' 

*  Uno  Anglaiso !  —  aliens  done. 
They  are  all  infamously  ugly,  or  as 
beautiful  as  angels.  One  must  see. 
Does  this  bird,  which  makes  itself 
a  nest  in  the  sixth  in  the  roof,  never 
come  to  breathe  the  air  at  the  win- 
dow, or  to  caress  a  pot  of  roses  ?' 

*  Thou  secst  she  has  no  roses,'  re- 
plied Romeo,  rather  sadly ;  '  always, 
always  at  the  piano.' 

*  Ha  1  here  is  something  more  in- 
teresting/ exclaimed  Ernest.  *  Pro- 
bably the  handsome  young  milords 
of  the  thin  respectable  miladies — 
they  are  now  entering  the  porte  co- 
chere  of  the  Unknown.  Look,  then.' 

Romeo  Graziosi  obeyed,  and  his 
ovary  feature  swelled,  and  his 
swarthy  complexion  was  suddenly 
dyed  a  deep  crimson,  as  though  he 
felt  a  spasm.  '  Should  these  young 
men  be  for  our  incognita,*  went  on 
Ernest, '  she  is  a  pretty  miss.  Should 
they  not,  then  she  may  be  wise,  but 
not  pretty.  Wo  shall  see.  By  all 
the  Saints,  they  are  for  her!'  as 
the  silence  of  the  piano  betokened 
an  interruption,  the  silence  continu- 
ing just  long  enough  for  a  person  to 
cross  a  small  room,  open  a  door,  and 
perhax>s  answer  a  question. 

'Sapristir  cries  Ernest,  'she  is 


wise,  my  friend,  but  not  prettj*.  I 
give  her  up.  Look,  thei-e  they  go, 
the  young  milords ;'  and  he  |)ointcd 
to  the  two  young  men  walking 
quietly  down  the  street. 

Romeo  recovered  his  serenity  and 
his  usual  ohve  colour.  The  piano 
shortly  again  sent  forth  its  sound, 
but  recommenced  with  neither  great 
chords  nor  fljing  echoes.  With  a 
delicious  amplitude,  and  with  a  lov- 
ing, lingering  finger,  the  pianist 
played, '  Qui  la  voce  suave.' 

*  Ah !'  exclaims  Ernest,  who  must 
always  criticise  it  and  not  feel ;  '  there 
— that  is  better — ^a  grand,  large  style. 
It  is  superb  I'  And  he  spr^ds  liis 
hands  out  on  either  side,  as  if 
swimming. 

But  Romeo  did  not  hear  the  ap- 
plause. The  music  had  stirred  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  past  and  from 
their  depths  sprang  the  serpent  re- 
collection, winding  round  him  and 
pressing  him  in  painful  coils,  that 
made  his  breath  short  and  his  eyes 
moist.  Ho  thought  of  home,  with 
dear  mother  and  brethren,  all  the 
ties  of  family,  all  the  links  of  early 
habit;  of  the  famihar  native  fisfcces, 
the  fmiihar  native  dialect,  the  vines, 
the  fig-trees,  the  mountains,  and  the 
plains.  The  silly  boy  had  been  parted 
from  all  these  through  a  first  love  ; 
he  had  shot  his  arrow  high,  as  ardent 
enthusiastic  youths  often  do ;  he  had 
chosen  for  his  early  idolatry  a  pri- 
soner of  state.  Romeo,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  twenty  years,  had  thrown 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  tower 
in  which  his  queenly  love  languished, 
and  called  to  her  by  her  forbidden 
name,  Divina  Libert^,  vowing  vows 
to  her,  and  swearing  by  his  own 
loyalty  that  he  would  strive  for  her 
dehverance. 

But  vows  and  plots  had  left  the 
captive  more  captive  than  ever,  and 
sent  the  imlucky  champion  fer  from 
blue  skies,  orange  groves — from 
brightness  and  warmth,  from  pas- 
sionate mother's  love,  and  from  large 
black  eyes,  that  emphasized  the 
sweet  truths  spoken  by  glorious  lips, 
red  as  the  pomegranate  flower.  Thus 
Romeo  is  an  exile  in  Paris,  gay  Paris, 
most  leaden  coloured  to  him,  where 
the  air  is  not  impregnated  with  the 
odour  of  orange  flowers — ^very  fiur 
from  it — ^where  the  eyes  can  all  of 
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them  say  bat  one  thing,  'Admire 
me ;'  while  the  pinched,  nairow  lips 
let  slip,  in  a  shrul  &l8etto,neat  little 
denegatioDS  of  the  demand  made  by 
the  eyes. 

'  What  is  to  become  of  my  Ideal 
in  this  world  of  Pans?'  mnsed 
Romeo,  in  his  small  low-roofed 
room. 

Luckily,  howcTer,  thongh  Bomeo's 
imagination  was  on  scanty  rations, 
the  cofnseqnence  was  not  starvation 
to  his  body.  From  his  earliest  years 
he  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood  of  Art.  He  was  bom  a 
painter ;  eyen  as  a  boy  he  prodnoed 
pictures  ;  where  others  put  down  on 
paper  ox  canvas  tame  copies,  Eomeo 
gave  you  a  small  poem  to  study. 
But  how  ?  Because  he  had  the  gift 
to  do  it. 

It  had  been  predicted  that  the 
diild-artast  was  destined  to  resusci- 
tate the  past  glory  of  the  country  of 
Ba&elle  and  Leonardo ;  but  he  fell 
in  love,  and  now  it  would  seem  as  if 
Italy  must  remain  content,  as  she 
has  so  long  been,  with  the  glory  of 
the  past,  and  Bomeo  wit£  daily 
bread,  instead  of  a  world-wide  fame. 
He  must  chp  his  soul's  wings.  As- 
pirations may  be  so  high,  tibat  they 
escalade  heaven  itself,  and  yet  not 

£De  a  coin  in  the  purse.  He  must 
p  his  thoughts  within  range,  if  he 
meant  to  do  his  duty  by  a  mother 
who  had  done  hers  by  him.  Sacrifice 
called  for  sacrifice :  he  must  drudge 
and  struggle.  Drudge  he  did  at  por- 
traits in  oil.  Vanity,  stinginess,  stu- 
pidity, self-conceit,  paid  him  forty 
^ancsfor  their  semblances.  There 
was  one  man  who  had  five  likenesses 
taken  of  himself:  oils,  crayons,  water 
oolonrs,  side  &oe,  and  fall  &oe.  He 
had  a  wife  and  three  daughters';  but 
the  idea  of  having  their  pictures 
taken  never  crossed  his  shallow 
brain ;  and  yet  the  four  women  really 
believed  in  him,  and  thought  him 
the  first  man  of  his  day.  Without 
him,  how  could  Paris  get  on  ? 

Bomeo,  after  four  years  of  this 
taak-work,  had  arrived  at  asking  ten 
times  his  original  price,  and  the 
poetry  of  his  nature  had  sufficiently 
evaporated  to  make  him,  with  unfor- 
tunate humility,  consider  himself  a 
sacoessful  man. 

Bomeo  had  first  heard  the  piano 


in  the  opposite  house  the  week  be- 
fore the  Last  Christmas.  The  grind- 
ing at  exercises  to  acquire  mechani- 
cal skiU  had  in  the  beginning  tor- 
tured his  ear;  but  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  learner  (he  soon  dis- 
cov^Bd  that  it  was  a  woman)  ended 
by  interesting  and  attracting  him. 
One  day  he  thought, '  If  I  now  had 
some  of  that  untiring  courage,  what 
might  I  not  accomplish  ?'  and  he  lay 
in  bed  creating  a  new  planet  with 
inhabitants  of  fiury  loveliness,  and 
only  got  up  because  he  had  the  por- 
trait of  a  very  commonplace  indi- 
vidual of  the  known  world  to  dash 
through.  His  feeling  as  he  pock- 
eted the  money  for  this,  was  as 
though  he  had  won  it  by  dishonour- 
able service ;  he  knew  he  was  capa- 
ble of  better  things,  but  then  they 
needed  more  exertion,  and — no  bat- 
tle, no  victory. 

Always,  always,  at  the  piano  I  no 
relaxation  apparently,  but  to  run 
through  all  weathers,  fiur  or  foul, 
in  a  shabby,  thin,  httle  mantle  and 
gown,  with  a  heavy  roll  of  music 
tied  up  in  a  black  waterproof  case — 
giving  lessons  probably  in  order  to 
receive  them  herselL  'Poor  little 
one!  tiiy  perseverance  shall  surely 
conquer  one  day.' 

The  unwearied  pianist  thns  first 
troubles,  then  mingles  in  all  Bo- 
meo's  reveries.  The  studies,  those 
frightfal  accumulations  of  scales, 
tiiUs,  and  arpeggios  are  soon  diver- 
sified by  sonatas  and  adagios.  Bo- 
meo does  not  recognize  the  music ; 
he  is  not  intimate  enough  with 
Beethoven  to  do  so ;  it  is  a  language 
unknown  indeed,  but  most  musical. 
How  the  notes  beg,  and  pray,  and 
beseech — they  call  to  him, '  Aspire, 
aspire !'  Then  the  measure  changes 
from  that  slow,  prayerful  one  to  al- 
legro, prestissimo  and  Bomeo  heark- 
ens for  days  to  a  duel  between  the 
performer  and  instmment.  She  is 
baffled,  worn  out;  her  fingers  re- 
fuse to  obey  her ;  but  the  next  day 
and  t^e  next,  the  brave  one  resumes 
the  struggle. 

*I,  too,  will  fight  and  conquer,* 
exclaims  the  eager  listener,  and  he 
places  a  large  canvas  on  his  easel. 
He  meditates,  and  a  glow  of  hope 
irradiates  his  handsome  &ce.  Shall 
he,  like  another  Ba&elle,  clothe  his 
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ideal  in  the  form  of  the  Holy  Mother 
and  Child ;  or,  iaithfol  to  his  first 
love,  paint  her  as  one  of  the  heroines 
of  Jewish  slavedom,  freeing  her 
country  by  sword  or  hammer  ?  Ju- 
dith and  Holofemes — ^a  fine  subject, 
though  rather  used  up. 

His  &dle  pencil  traces  while  his 
mind  hesitates,  lines  multiply  in  one 
comer  of  the  large  canyas  on  the 
easel;  a  picture  is  outlined.  The 
pianist  is  hard  at  work.  Bomeo 
keeps  time  to  the  measure  with  his 
bruish.  Delicate,  transpejent  coloiurs 
express  a  girl  with  a  distaff,  seated 
on  a  iHt  of  grey  rock,  and  a  oouple 
of  goats  browsing  near.  The  girl 
has  dropped  her  work,  and,  Ustening 
to  the  music  of  a  Fifferaro,  is  gazing 
at  the  musician's  httle  daughter, 
crowned  with  wild  flowers,  who  is 
dancing.  A  charming  group  it  was 
— the  two  girls  so  diJBferent — ^the 
spinner  so  fresh  and  demure,  with 
soft,  proud  eyes ;  the  small  dancer 
so  sunburned,  so  thin,  so  ragged 
and  so  picturesque,  withal  so  brim- 
ful of  glee.  Every  inch  of  her  is 
in  motion,  not  her  feet  only — she 
dances,  you  understand,  to  the  time 
of  the  extraordinary  allegro  the 
piano-student  over  the  way  is  play- 
ing. Then  the  piper  himself,  in  lus 
tattered  cloak,  and  his  wqm  gaiters 
tied  by  a  dozen  knotted  strings,  not 
a  bit  like  the  Fifferari  painted  from 
a  model.  There  is  just  the  dififer- 
enoe  one  distinguishes  at  once  in  a 
language  spoken  by  a  foreigner  and 
a  native. 

Thus,  while  awaiting  the  happy 
moment  of  inspiration  to  give  nun 
a  subject  for  a  great  picture,  Bo- 
meo works  for  many  days  at  the 
little  picture — ^half  whistling,  half 
singing  an  accompaniment  to  the 
music  of  the  inde£fttigable  pianoforte 
player. 

This  happened  in  the  early  spring 
days,  when  butterflies  begin  to  flut- 
ter in  the  bright  sun — ^when  showers 
enamel  fields  and  by-lanes  with 
pale  flowersT-when  in  great  cities 
the  uproar  afid  crash  of  gaiety  is  at 
the  highest  Bomeo  only  lays  down 
his  brush  when  the  light  fails.  He 
has  heard  the  piano,  and  only  the 
piano,  through  all  the  clash  of  mul- 
titudes and  carriages  in  the  streets 
below.     All  day  it   calls  to  him, 


'  Work,  work !'  In  the  twilight  he 
smokes  his  pipe,  and  listens  to  the 
voices  of  his  neart. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

BITTINQ  IN  JUDGMENT. 

The  first  of  May  chanced  to  be  a 
flower  market-day  at  the  Madeleine. 
On  the  x^a^ement  to  the  left  of  the 
church  looking  towards  the  Bue 
Boyale,  some  of  every  kind  of  spring 
or  early  summer  flowers  glittered, 
and  some  of  perhax)s  every  class  of 
Parisians  were  gathered  before  the 
flowers.  The  workwoman  in  her 
pretty  cap,  so  inimitably  worked  and 
frilled,  and,  above  all,  so  spotless, 
tripped  along  elbowing  the  elegant 
lady  who  has  just  stepped  out  of  a 
coup^,  herself  to  choose  the  replen- 
ishment of  her  jardinieres.  Tho 
steady  young  matron  with  her  baby« 
its  head  in  a  cushion,  and  the  Nor- 
man nurse  with  hers  in  a  cambric 
tower,  were  there  calmly  making  a 
choice  among  plants  likely  to  last, 
and  casting  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  the  charming  lady  who  is  care- 
lessly ordering  the  most  lovely  but 
most  fragile  of  the  show.  There  is 
a  sprinl^g  of  fashionably-dressed 
young  men,  and  there  are  some 
^)ecimens,  too,  of  a  badly-spent  hfe. 
What  can  bring  that  old  man  here, 
with  &oe  carved  by  vice,  and  hand 
palsied  by  intemperance  ?  Can 
spring  have  any  charms  for  him? 
(W  it  awake  any  tender  recollec- 
tions in  him?  A  young  person, 
modestly  dressed  in  a  grey  gown 
and  black  mantle,  too  thin  both  of 
them  for  the  season,  advances ;  her 
upright,  well-balanced  figure  and 
clear,  cheerful,  strong  voice  speak 
of  youth,  health,  and  hope,  three 
blessings  long  lost  to  the  old  man 
standing  belund  her.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  from  the  attire  of 
the  young  woman,  to  what  rank  of 
life  she  belonged ;  but  her  voice  and 
language  allow  of  no  hesitation.  She 
is  a  lady,  and,  what  is  very  touching, 
a  poor  lady,  with  all  the  dehcate 
instinct  of  her  sex  and  class  strug- 
gling with  poverty.  There  is,  how- 
ever, nothing  plaintive  or  melan- 
choly about  this  grey«gowned  young 
lady;  she  is  speaking  with  great 
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(lecison.  She  knows  rery  well  what 
idle  wants,  and  she  is  energetically 
tning  to  obtain  it  She  shows  cha- 
racter by  the  philosophy  with  which 
she  at  once  submits  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  the  large  rose  in 
Ml  bloom,  and  by  the  quick  discovery 
of  one  smaller,  but  still  of  the  same 
kind  and  as  beautiful  in  its  way. 
She  will  have  that  and  a  pot  of  cy- 
clamerGs;  now  she  b^ns  to  bargain 
with  widow  Raymond  Booth — *  No, 
do;'  and  shows  such  a  frank  deter- 
mination not  to  be  imposed  on,  that 
Widow  Raymond,  a  crusty  old  soul 
in  general,  has  her  ears  so  agreeably 
tickled,  that  she  shrugs  her  should- 
ers and  gruflBy  yields.  The  young 
lady  has  a  mine  of  good  fortune  in 
that  Toice  of  hers,  though  it  has 
now  attracted  the  notice  of  a  young 
Frenchman,  neat  and  small,  shining 
from  head  to  foot.  He  bites  the 
head  of  his  large,  handsome  cane, 
half  cloHes  his  eyes,  the  better  to 
oonoentrate  his  view  of  the  merry 
j?irl  in  grey.  It  is  a  wonder  he 
does  not  make  a  telascope  of  his 
hands,  as  amateurs  do  at  picture  ex- 
hibitions. There  is  more  of  curi- 
osity than  admiration  in  the  gaze  of 
the  modish  gentleman.  He  smiles 
at  the  sort  of  boy's  shoes  on  the  feet 
d  the  young  lady;  small  the  feet 
aie,  but,  heavens !  what  a  contrast 
to  those  kid  boots  of  that  fascinat- 
ing lady  meandering  her  way  to  one 
of  the  side  doors  of  the  church. 
Grey  gown  places  her  rose  tree  and 
her  cyclameres  on  the  ground  by 
her  side,  and  dives  into  her  pocket 
for  her  purse.  Out  of  this  snabby 
leathern  receptacle  she  hands  a  two- 
fhmc  piece  and  a  franc,  receiving 
back  some  sous  in  change.  Then, 
as  if  the  desire  were  quite  uncon- 
trollable, she  asks  if  she  can  have  a 
root  of  double  daisies  for  the  sous, 
and  receives  them  from  Madame 
Kaymond  with  a  delight  quite  child- 
like, as  if  she  had  been  very  clever 
indeed.  The  man  old  in  many  sins 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  the  man 
young  in  many  vanities  on  the  other, 
each  moved  by  some  inexplicable  sym- 
pathy, suddenly  offer  her — the  one 
his  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  the 
other  a  bunch  of  narcissus.  She  turned 
smartly  from,  the  young  man  with  a 
peremptory  negative  *  Mcrci,*   but 


hesitated  (only  for  an  instant  though ; 
it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  hesitate) 
glancing  through  her  thick  brown 
veil  of  'English  material,'  at  the 
wreck  of  manliness  before  her,  then 
drew  out  two  or  three  of  the  flowere 
from  the  bouquet  he  was  holding 
towards  her  and  bowed.  It  was  a 
movement  of  charity  such  as  must 
have  made  angels  smile.  Xuw  Khe 
turns  to  look  for  her  treavsures,  they 
are  gone — ^vanished.  'That  young 
man  has  them,'  says  Widow  Ray- 
mond, pointing  to  a  lad  in  a  blouse 
with  a  porter's  ticket  on  his  arm. 

'  How,  then!'  exclaims  grey  gown 
with  a  spirited  dash  at  the  youtli. 

'  Mademoiselle,  permit  mc ;  I  am 
going  to  carry  them  home  for 
you.' 

*  Thank  you  infinitely,  my  friend, 
but  I  don't  neetl  any  one  to  carry 
them  for  me ;'  and  the  young  lady 
took  hold  of  the  pot  of  cyclameres  in 
the  porter's  grasp  and  gave  it  a  good 
pull. 

'  It  is  impossible ;  mademoiselle 
cannot  carry  one,  two,  three  plants 
herself.' 

'  What  is  that  you  say?  Impossi- 
ble!  I  am  going  to  show  you  that, 
for  understand,  my  friend,  I  do  not 
need  your  services,  and  I  will  not 
have  them.  Give  me  my  flowers,* 
and  with  great  determination  a  pair 
of  small  hands,  cased  in  grey  cotton 
gloves,  took  firm  hold  of  first  one 
flower-pot  and  then  the  other. 

'  C'est-il  drole,  ces  ^trang^res,'  ob- 
served the  discomfited  man  of  the 
l^eople,  as  the  young  lady  walked  oS 
embracing  a  flower-pot  with  each  arm 
— her  root  of  daisies  and  her  lilies 
of  the  valley  in  her  hand.  Her  step 
was  as  resolute  as  it  was  elastic. 
She  placed  her  foot  on  the  ground 
as  if  the  soil  were  hers.  Across  the 
Place  du  Havre  she  went,  down  the 
Rue  St  Lazare,  up  the  Rue  Tait- 
lx)ut  into  the  aristocratic  Rue  d'Au- 
male.  Romeo's  friend  Ernest,  cigar 
in  mouth,  foUowed,  a  few  yards  be- 
'  liind  it  is  true,  but  making  it  cruelly 
evident  to  the  passers  by  mat  he  wad 
following  the  young  i)erson  in  grey, 
taking  equal  care,  however,  that  it 
should  be  patent  to  every  looker-on 
that  the  chase  was  not  a  hot  one.  But 
why  a  chase  at  all  ?  Ernest  strong- 
ly doubts  and   strongly  suspectd. 
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Even  should  this  not  Ix!  Romeo's 
pianist  with  th(^  brown  veil,  it  ^Tuti- 
lied  Ernest  to  Ihj  Kot^i  enpiged  as  a 
young  man  commc  11  faut  ought  to 
Ik)  in  Paris ;  but  he  wa.s  not  really 
wicked.  ApiX'aranct^s  contonttMl  his 
small  vanity.  The  mieonscious  girl, 
too  much  occuj)ied  with  lier  burden 
to  have  eyes  for  anglit  else,  entered 
the  porte  ccx'here  of  a  tine  hotel.  Er- 
nest, whose  zeal  was  rojuiinuited  bv 
the  disapiKMirance  of  his  j)rey  in  a 
dwelling  of  so  much  pretension, 
hurried  after  her  in  time  to  catch  a 
sight  of  her  gown  floating  up  the 
grand  stau-case. 

*  Paixion,  madam,*  thus  he  addres- 
ses the  lady  who  guards  the  door. 
*  Mademoiselle  with  the  flowers. 
'  H — Qui,  mossieu.  She  is  gone  up 
this  moment  to  Mr.  Chopin.' 

'  Very  well,'  responds  Eniest,  and 
returns  to  the  street.  In  five  mi- 
nutes grey  go\\Ti  reappeared  with- 
out the  two  flower-potfi,  but  with 
the  root  of  daisies  in  her  hand,  and 
took  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
Barriere  de  Chchy.  Step  by  step 
Ernest  accompanied  her,  until  he 
saw  her  enter  the  door  of  the  house 
opposite  to  the  one  inhabited  by 
Romeo.  How  clever  of  him  to  guess 
it  was  the  pianoforte  student  by  her 
brown  veil !  A  visit  to  Romeo  was 
indispensable — or  of  what  use  all 
this  trouble  ?  Turning  round,  Er- 
nest found  himself  fiice  to  face  with 
the  old  man  of  the  Uhes  of  the  val- 
ley. 'The  old  mummy,'  mutters 
the  Uttle  dandy,  and  running  up  the 
four  flights  of  stairs  at  a  breatJi,  he 
bursts  with  a  laugh  into  the  serious 
young  Italian's  ateUer. 

*  On  my  word  of  honour  a  pretty 
discovery/  Ernest  exclaims.  *  Wo 
are  undone,  ruined,  lost,  my  dear. 
The  lady  is  a  wandering  princess ; 
has  her  little  adventures,  and  her 
rendezvous  according  to  rule.* 

'  Hein !  and  thou,  with  thy  ruin 
and  thy  princesses,  art  a  wandering 
mystery. 

'  Seriously,  my  dear,'  went  on 
Ernest,  'the  industrious  artiste  up 
there  is  not  worth  thy  attention. 
She  has  every  bad  quality ;  she  is 
English  or  even  Scotch.  I  am  sure 
I  saw  a  toft  of  hair,  colour  of  car- 
rots, un&iling  local  colour  of  the 
children  of  perfidious  Albion — ^per- 


haps it  is  the  tint  proper  for  Protes- 
tants, that  Judas  tint.' 

'  1  n^x»()<niize  thy  French  bloo<^l  by 
thy  diatril>es  against  thy  Britamiic 
nei^lUx^urs.' 

*  It  is  tnie,  the  English  enrage 
me.  She  is  Enghsh,  for  beUevest 
thou  she  buys  a  dozen  jwts  of 
lio\v(;rs  and  slie  will  carry  them 
every  one  herself;  she  buys  a  root 
of  weeds  and  utters  cries  of  delight. 
I  offer  her  some  fresh,  but  very 
fresh  narcissus;  she  refuses  them 
with  the  air  of  a  Jmio  —  an  old 
mummy  (the  famous,  infamous  A, 
de  R — )  j)rcsents  a  bouquet  to  her. 
Ah !  fi-om  him  she  accepts  Hhas  of 
the  valley.  Pah!  speak  to  me  of 
w^omen's  instuicis;  I  Ixjheve  they 
are  all  like  Eve — the  crawling  snake 
atti*acts  them  always.' 

*  My  dear,  the  snake  did  not 
crawl  when  he  whispered  to  Eve, 
it  was  afterwards ;  thy  French  scep- 
ticism and  cvnicism  blind  thee. 
This  young  lady  refused  thee  be- 
cause she  sees  in  thee  a  vain  young 
puppy,  who  would  construe  a  polite- 
ness into  the  encouragement  of  ad- 
vances. She  took  the  good-for- 
nothing  R.'s  flowers,  it  is  clear,  from 
compassion,  perhaps,  even,  because 
she  saw  he  was  a  sinner  and  would 
not  throw  the  stone ;  who  knows  ?' 

'  Poet  and  romancer  !  thou  canst 
think  thus  of  the  women  of  oiu: 
day  ?' 

*  Thou  host,  then,  had  no  mother  ?' 
said  Romeo.  *  It  is  from  my  mother 
I  judge  women.' 

'  Ha !  there  is  something  in  that. 
How  is  it  that  mothers  are  all 
good?' 

'  I  am  glad  thou  canst  allow  so 
much.  Poor  little  woman !  Listen 
— how  hard  she  works.' 

The  pianist  was  attacking — that's 
the  word  for  it — one  of  her  last  new 
pieces.  She  tried  it  first  one  way, 
then  another ;  there  was  impatience 
and  dissatis&ction  in  the  continual 
going  back  to  the  begimiing ;  at  last 
she  has  hit  on  the  right  time  and 
the  right  strength  of  tone  —  she 
begins  slow  and  soft,  and  manages  a 
good  rapid  crescendo. 

'  Brava  I  brava  !*  murmurs  the 
Italian,  settling  himself  to  his  easel 
as  though  he  had  received  a  remon- 
strance against  idleness. 
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'  Schubert's  Marguerite  au  Bouet/ 
eays  Emost.  '  'How  magnificently 
Goria  executes  it!  Quite  another 
affiiir — ^rapid!  r — r — r  ounun!  and 
it  is  done.  Thou  thinkest  this  best, 
that  regards  thee.  Ah  !  my  friend, 
take  care ;  Chopin  may  well  be  her 
Faust  She  is  Tery  enthusiastic  in 
her  music;  she  took  the  flowers  to 

him* 

'  Then  she  is  grateful  as  well  as 
enthusiastic/  returned  Bomeo. 

*  Art  thou  by  accident  in  love 
with  this  Unknown  ?' 

'  No/  replied  Romeo,  '  but  her 
modesty  and  industry  please  me.' 

'  She  inspires  thee  to  paint  spm- 
ners  I  see.  Pretty  little  trifle !  But 
when  wilt  thou  decide  on  a  subject 
for  the  salon?  When  wilt  thou 
come  and  see  my  Endymion  ?' 

'  That  is,  then,  the  subject  for  thy 
future  great  picture  ?' 

'  Tes;  simple, you  see:  two  figures 
— fiye  metr^  by  three,  but  with 
eflfects  of  light,  my  dear!  The 
moon  here  and  fire-light  there.  Se- 
riously, thou  must  give  up  these 
nothings' — ^pointing  to  another  small 
cauTas  on  which  was  already 
sketched  a  group  —  '  and  address 
thyself  in  earnest  to  work.' 

'  That  is  soon  said/  quoth  Bomeo ; 
'  what  if  I  have  no  inspiration  but 
for  nothings  ?' 

'  Give  up  thy  inspirations  and  thy 
spinning-wheels,  though  truly  this 
little  thing  is  not  without  a  land  of 
merit;  but  with  such  thou  wilt  not 
airire  at  the  dignity  of  historical 
painting.' 

'  I  fear/  said  Bomeo,  '  that  I  am 
not  bom  to  dignity ;  one  cannot  ask 
torn,  a  linnet  the  strength  or  the 
flight  of  an  eagle.' 

'  That  is  true/  replied  Ernest, 
drawing  himself  up,  and  strutting ; 
'  come  and  see  my  Endymion ;  he  is 
like  a  young  poplar  which  balances  it- 
self in  the  breeze  ;  and  my  Diane—' 
here  Ernest  made  a  bunch  of  his 
fingers  and  kissed  the  tips  fer- 
Tently. 

A  vigorous  pull  at  Bomeo's  door- 
bell made  the  Frenchman  rap  out 
'  fiaprejeu/  and  the  Italian  jump  up 
with  a  'corpo  di  Satanasso/  and 
haBten  to  see  who  might  be  the  im- 
portunate visitor.  Ernest  hearing  a 
woman's  voice,  stepped  briskly  for- 


ward in  time  to  hear  in  an  unmis- 
takeable  Britannic  accent : 

'  Yous  ^tes  le  peintre  italien,  je 
supnose?' 

'  Oui  madame,  a  vos  ordres.' 

A  very  tall  and  very  handsome 
woman  walked  or  rather  sailed  into 
the  atelier. 

'  Madame  desire,'  says  Bomeo, 
suggestively,  dusting  and  placing 
one  of  his  chairs — the  one  tnat  al- 
ways figured  in  his  portraits. 

'  Oui,  monsieur,  je  veuz  avoir  mon 
portrait  fait  Je  suis  Mademoiselle 
Torrington.' 

'  Je  veux'  in  such  cases  as  the  pre- 
ceding does  not  mean  '  I  wish,'  but 
'  I  ^1/  and  a  most  peremptozy 
will  was  Miss  Torrington  s. 

'  I  leave  thee,  my  dear/  said 
Ernest,  with  a  charming  fatuity  of 
look  and  tone.  '  Au  revoir/  and  he 
made  the  lady  a  swimming  gliss^ing 
bow  with  his  hat  skimming  the 
floor. 


CHAPTEB  ni. 

mSB  TOBBmOTON  AFPEABS. 

'  Is  he  a  painter  also  ?'  asked 
Miss  Torrington,  as  she  seated  her- 
self;  she  spoke  French  badly  but 
fluently. 

'  Yes,  madame.' 

'  Little  monkey,  thinks  himself  an 
Adonis,  as  all  Frenchmen  do.'  Miss 
Torrington  then  indulged  herself  in 
a  survey  of  the  painter  and  his 
room.  'You  are  very  young  to 
paint  such  good  portraits.' 

Bomeo  colour^  with  pleasure, 
and  began  to  feel  reconciled  to  his 
visitor. 

'  Madame  has  seen  some  ?' 

'  Yes,  or  I  should  not  be  here. 
Beginners/  continued  the  lady, 
'generally  make  strong  likenesses, 
so  strong  as  to  be  almost  caricatures 
— most  portraits  are  detestable. 
Very  few  people  are  as  ugly  as  the 
pictiires  made  of  them.' 

'  Madame  could  not  make  but  a 
lovely  figure.' 

Miss  Torrington  sighed  and  said, 
'  A  fine  ruin,  but  still  a  ruin.' 

'  Madame  jests.' 

She  shook  her  head  and  asked, 
'  How  old  do  you  think  I  am  ?' 

Bomeo  hesitated.  'When  Madame 
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ciuae  iv^o  Ww  room  T  s)!v)uM  h.'W 
Miid  thirty  \(i)r^  at  ino^t/ 

*  Aihl  now?' 

*  A  little  iiii»re  Xh.iai  Wr.xi,  crr- 
1:»!uly,'  rctiirm'<l  th<' yoiuipi:  ]'.ii:!lu\. 
Lis  clu'cks  a  d<'<])  rc"l. 

'  V(*r\  wrll.  Now  uiKloi^tuiul,  V(»n 
vso  to  iiimK'O  51  pictiin.'  of  in«'  liko 
what  I  a)»]K'avf(l  to  you  \\\\rn  v-.u 
ii3•^t  siiw  iiu; — can  voii  vm  it  V 

*  Yes,  iva< lily ;  it  is  only  to  h<ap 
the  hne  of  tho  jaw ' 

*  Never  iiiiiid  telliiii:  ine  lu-w  you 
will  do  it — do  it.' 

'  And  tho  si7(;  ?' 

'Ah!  it  nuust  Ix^  on<y  to  earry. 
Can  you  be.cdii  iit  once  ?' 

'  Certainlv/ 

Tho  Eiighsh  lady  took  off  her 
l)oniiet  and  shoc^k  do\\ni  a  thioket  of 
iiUt-bro\Mi  curls.  AVithout  her  V)on- 
net  >liss  Ton-ington  was  even  hand- 
somer than  l^^nieo  had  at  Urst 
thought  her.  Tltere  was  something 
in  lier  fiun;  that  remindefl  him  of 
(ruido's  Cenci;  that  something  nii- 
fathomable,  so  at  varianeo  witli  the 
Koft  features  and  com})lexion.  Time 
had  not  injurcxl  a  single  feature ;  but 
he  had  nui  away  with  tho  youtliful 
texture  of  tho  skin,  and  given  a 
slight  fulness  and  droop  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  Nevertheless,  she 
Wiis  still  admirably  beautiful,  and 
she  saw  that  the  painter  felt  her  to 
Ix^  so. 

*  You  are  not  more  than  fiye-and- 
twenty/  she  said,  while  he  wa-s  col- 
lecting his  imi)lements. 

'  Twenty-four  last  birthday/ 
A  silence. 

*  Talk  to  me,*  began  the  lady ;  *  it 
is  one  of  a  portrait  painter's  duties  to 
amuse  his  patients.* 

Romeo  smiled.  IIow  could  such 
a  hennit  as  he  was  find  discourse  to 
amuse  a  fashionable  lady  ? 

'  Tell  me  your  day-dreams.  You 
may  talk  to  me  without  reserve.  I 
am  old  enough  for  any  confidences. 
Young  men  of  your  age  look  uix)n 
women  of  mine  much  as  they  would 
on  their  grandmothers — that's  the 
truth,  is  it  not?' 

'  Till  I  saw  you,  madame,'  replied 
Eomeo,  *  I  might  have  thought  so.' 

*  Thank  you.  Now  for  your  beau- 
id^al.  You  shake  your  head.  "What  I 
Young,  an  artist,  an  Italian^  and  not 
have  dreamed?' 


*  Bccmso  I  nm  an  Italian,  and 
l-nvc  (ire;nned  of  on(^  beautiful  and 
'oi'ty  as  the  fair  exi>anse  of  heaven, 
1  ani  hri*e  an  exile,  ske telling  an 
iOnL'lisli  ladv's  portrait.' 

'  Indeed  I  1  was  sure  you  had  a 
ronuuitic  story.  I  am  emious  to 
Iiear  it.  The  year  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's accession  to  tho  throne,  the 
1 1 laii houses  in  England  were  at  a 
loss  wluTo  to  lodge  all  the  young 
nun  who  went  love-crazed  for  her 
young  majesty.  I  have  been  much 
in  Italy  of  late,  but  1  caiuiot  guess 
what  sovereign  lady  has  broken  your 
heart.' 

*  Cannot  you  ?  Did  you  never 
hear  of  one  who  is  a  mystery  and  a 
terror  for  Italy?' 

'  No ;  if  you  were  an  English  girl 
instead  of  an  Italian  vouth,  I  should 
su])pose  you  hjid  fallen  in  love  with 
the  iK)pe.' 

Eomeo  laughed,  then  sjiid  with 
solemnity,  *  Madiimc,  did  you  never 
hejir  of  IM-sine  Lilx?rty  ?* 

'  Ah !  1  understand  now ;  you  are 
a  carlx)naro,  a  ferocious  republican, 
a  Paladin  in  search  of  adventures, 
r^ly  young  fiiend,  I  am  afraid  you 
are  bom  to  die  a  disagi-eeable  death, 
that  Ls,  if  you  are  constant  to  your 
first  love.  In  the  mean  time  I  wish 
you  would  close  your  windows;  the 
sound  of  that  eternal  piano  jars  my 
nerves.' 

'  She  plays  well,  however/  said 
Eomeo,  as  he  obeyed. 

'  She !  You  know  it  is  a  woman, 
do  you  ?  So  in  spite  of  your  grand 
jmssion  you  condescend  to  interest 
yourself  in  common  mortals.  A 
compa,ssionate  soul  you  find  the  mu- 
sician, I  dare  say.' 

'  I  have  not  the  honour  of  her  ac- 
quaintance.' 

'  If  introductions  were  necessary 
in  that  quarter,  I  could  introduce 
you.' 

'  Madame  knows  the  yoimg  lady  ?' 

'  Madame  knows  the  young  lady. 
Youha  Evanovna  BelokurofF  — 
which  means  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
John  Belokurofif— was  once  my  dame 
de  compagnie.' 

*  She  is  not,  then,  English  ?' 

'  No,  Russian  —  all  tnat  is  most 
Russian.  She  is,  to  boot,  a  Krepo- 
stnaria,  a  serf,  the  descendant  of 
eerfe.' 
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'  Bat  she  is  free,  (moe  oYSt  the 
BuHsian  frontier/  exclaimed  Romeo. 

'  Perhaps  she  is,  but  Russia  has 
long  claws ;  besides,  Yoiilia  Et»- 

noTDa's  owner,  the  Princess  S , 

though  two-thirds  cracked,  did  not 
bring  her  to  Paris  without  a  con- 
tract that  binds  the  genius  here  or 
anywhere.' 

Romeo  was  silent 

'She  is  young,  so  probably  she 
won't  find  her  price  difficult  to  ob- 
tain in  Paris,'  said  Miss  Torring- 
ton. 

'  God's  blessmg  be  on  her  efforts!' 
letomed  Romeo,  gravely. 

'  I  don't  believe  you  are  half  so 
innocent  as  you  pretend  to  be.  Mon- 
sieur Graziosi.' 

Romeo  had  put  aside  his  chalk 
and  was  gazing  sted&stly  at  the 
spoiker.  She  asked  him  abruptly, 
'Why  don't  you  go  on  with  your 
drawing?' 

'  Impossible !  The  expression  of 
jaatfuce  is  changed  and  the  lines 
are  deepened.' 

'Indeed!  Well,  ifs  no  wonder  if  I 
look  bitter,  for  I  feel  bitterly.  The 
sting  of  ingratitude  is  hard  to  bear, 
and  that  girl  to  whom  I  confided 
my  inmost  feelings  is  a  limip  of 
treachery.  Sir,  you  are  very  young 
and  Tery  impressionable.  Take  my 
advioe — stick  to  that  first  charmer 
of  your  imagination ;  though  &bu- 
loQS,  it  is  beautiful  Love,  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  disajipointment,  de- 
cdve  and  forsake  us.  I,  who  speak 
to  you,  know  this  by  experience.' 

Miss  Torrington  gathered  up  her 
bonnet  and  mantle,  making  an  exit 
as  abrupt  as  her  entrance  had  been. 
Romeo  had  not  felt  so  lonely  nor  so 
miserable  since  his  first  days  in 
Paris.  That  beautiftd  woman  had 
come  and  robbed  him  of  his  sere- 
nity ;  he  was  one  patient  of  all 
things  except  of  wilful  evil,  either 
in  himself  or  others.  For  the 
mcHnent  Miss  Torrington  had 
nmnbed  his  tender,  vivacious  nature. 
The  effect  was,  perhaps,  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cause,  but  the  feet 
lemains  that  Romeo's  heart  had 
shrunk  together  at  her  wcn^ds  as  the 
leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant  do  at 
the  merest  approach  of  a  rough 
finger.  The  tone  of  mockery,  to- 
gether with  the  wicked  smile  which 


outraged  the  beauty  of  the  English- 
woman's hps  had  iMought  loneli- 
ness and  discouragement  to  the 
generous-hearted  child  of  genius. 
Who  pauses  to  think  of  the  harm 
that  may  he  done  by  heartless  words, 
lightly  said  or  lightly  written  ?  WTio 
s^ys  the  bitter  eloquence  with 
which  his  pen  or  lip  stings  because 
it  may,  forsooth,  drive  a  tender  spirit 
out  into  the  desert  of  distrust  ? 

Romeo  eyed  with  disdain  his 
beautiftd  little  picture,  the  last  one 
of  tlie  young  mother,  frowned  at  it, 
and  at  the  murmurs  of  JuUe  Eva- 
novna's  piano  which  would  pene- 
trate his  closed  window.  He  seized 
a  lai^  blunt  stick  of  charcoal, 
striving  to  force  his  brain  to  con- 
ceive some  subject  to  fill  the  large 
canvas  yet  a  blank — ^half  bent  on 
annihilating  the  precious  bit  in  the 
comer.  Straight  lines  and  curves 
disfigure  the  white  surfoce,  but  it 
would  have  taken  the  most  skilful 
of  clairvoyants  to  have  made  out  an 
i  ntention.  Is  it  Samson  and  Delilah, 
or  Armida  and  Rinaldo  ?  Truly  as 
like  the  one  group  as  the  other. 
Romeo  flung  away  his  blmit  char- 
coal and  threw  himself  on  his  bed, 
burying  his  &ce  in  the  pillow  to 
shut  out  those  continuous  sounds 
which  seemed  to  say  so  plainly,  '  I 
am  wedded  to  labour,  I  am  wedded 
to  labour.'  Humbug!  Why  should 
that  rich,  beautiful  woman  speak 
ill  of  a  serf  girl?  Women  only 
calumniate  one  another  when  ri- 
valry exists  between  them.  How 
could  Romeo  guess  that  rich  beauty 
had  soothed  her  wounded  pride 
by  the  flattering  unction  that  she 
had  fiuled  in  her  pursuit  of  wealth 
—  station,  not  by  her  own  de- 
merits but  through  the  intrigues 
of  her  young  companion?  And, 
afber  all,  what  was  it  to  him?  It 
was  all  right,  quite  right  1  What  did 
it  signify  to  him  how  Julie  Eva- 
novna  won  her  way  through  life? 
This  being  decided,  he  started  up, 
made  an  elaborate  toilet.  Tes,  he 
would  go  forth  and  seek  pleasure ; 
that  was  tangible,  he  said,  even  if 
love  and  friendship  were  slipping 
forth.  And  where  on  all  the  round 
earth  is  pleasure  so  easily  com- 
manded as  in  its  great  mart,  Paris? 
Romeo  went  to  seek  it 
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'  Mv  cie*ar,'  savs  Ernest,  tlie  ut-xt 
visit  ho  pays — and  on  an  aviTu^t'  lio 
sees  Romeo  every  otlier  <lay — '  My 
(loiir,  I  have  come  ex]M"essIy  to  pve 
thee  the  history  of  the  Utile  Kus- 
sian/ 

'  Much  obh.c:(Hl.' 

*  Slie  is  ])rL'tty,  and  Ttussian,  not 
Enghsli ;  and  she  cansed  th(;  break- 
ing off  the  niama^e  of  the  l>elle 
Anglaise  with  a  great  ]X;rsonnage/ 

*  Bah !'  returns  Romeo,  trying  to 
appear  unconscious  and  indifferent. 

*  I  tell  thee  it  is  true  the  grciit 
personnago  planted  the  belle  Anglaiso 
and  would  have  gathered  the  hum- 
ble flower;  and  what  is  droll,  the 
little  RiLssian  and  she  are  again 
rivals,  and  they  say  the  hero  this 
time  is  as  handsome  and  young,  ah ! 
as  handsome  as  my  Endymion.  He 
is  the  grandson  of  a  benevolent 
miladi  who  protects  thy  Julie ;  and 
he  is  here  beneath  thee/  and  Ernest 
taps  the  floor  with  his  Uttle  toes; 
'  tnat  is  the  secret  of  thy  having  the 
lady  to  paint,  and  not  thy  fame,  oh 
Graziosi!  Thou  art  not  the  rose, 
but ' 

*  And  thou  repeatest  these  miser- 
able canards  as  tniths.* 

*  The  half  of  Paris  knows  them  to 
be  true/ 

'  And  the  other  half  knows  them 
to  be  hes,'  said  Romeo. 

'  I  really  understand  not  thy 
defence  of  this  Uttle  one.  Hast  thou 
any  objection  to  my  trying  my  luck 
with  Madlle.  JuUe/ 

'  Try  !*  cried  Romeo.  The  word 
was  scarcely  uttered  before  he  hated 
hiBMelf  for  it.  By  what  right  did 
he  urge  on  this  attack  on  an  inno- 
cent person  ?  He  had  come  back  to 
his  original  opinion  —  that  steady 
earnest  daily  work  was  irrefragable 
proof  to  him ;  ho  would  have  staked 
his  life  that  Julie  was  steady  and 
prudent.  The  material  time  was 
wanting  for  evil  doing.  Bid  ho  not 
know  the  distribution  of  her  hours  ? 
Romeo  looked  at  Ernest,  and  in  that 
happy  combination  of  vanity  and 
egotism,  where  was  he  to  find  the 
right  spot  to  hit  with  his  appeal? 
Should  he  recal  his  defiant '  Try  !* 

'  I  don't  want  to  meddle  with 
prior  claims,'  says  Ernest ;  *  the  vic- 
tory, I  fancy,  would  scarcely  indem- 
nify me  for  the  trouble ;  in  truth,  it 


is  more  to  conviuce  tliec  than  ti 
I)l('asure  myself/ 

How  Ronit^)  hat^nl  liis  friend.  '  I 
defy  you/  lie  retorted. 

*  I  a("cei)t  tliy  challenge;.  In  lo^s 
than  twenty-four  hours  I  will  kiss 
my  hand  to  you  iroiu  that  charming 
hok»  called  a  window.' 

*  You  may  kiss  y<  >ur  liand  ' — 
Romeo  no  longer  used  the  famiUar, 
friendly  '  thou '  and  '  tlxio ' — for  '  I 
know  the  measure  of  your  imj)erti- 
nence,  and  yet  have  no  right  to  Ixmst 
of  the  acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle 
Belokuroff.' 

*  ^Yilt  thou  be  satisfied  if  I  invHc 
thee  to  join  us  ?' 

A  sort  of  cramp  seized  on  Romeo's 
heart  as  he  hsteuod  to  Ernest's  re- 
treating steps ;  the  cramp  of  remorse 
for  having  by  his  pettish  folly  fired 
the  train  for  an  imixjrtinence  to  an 
unprotected  woman.  What  ought 
he  to  do  ?  Warn  her  ?  How  could 
he  after  his  own  defying  speeches  ? 
besides,  liis  warning  might  cause 
even  more  serious  scandal. 

For  more  than  four  months  Romeo 
had  hstened  to  that  piano ;  it  had 
solaced  and  cheered  many  a  solitary 
gloomy  hour;  it  had  been  like  a 
good  friend  spiorring  him  by  ex- 
amplS  to  persevering  labour ;  it  had 
been  a  suggester  of  noble  thoug:hts. 
Romeo  was  in  a  puzzle — tlie  piano 
or  tiie  pianiste,  or  both,  or  how  was 
it,  or  were  they  identical  ?  He  was 
trying  to  impuzzle  himself  when 
Miss  Torrington  came  in  for  her  lai^t 
sitting,  and  witli  her  was  a  fine 
young  man  about  Romeo's  own  age. 
Romeo  at  once  recognized  in  the 
stranger  one  of  the  young  men 
Ernest  had  protested  were  milords 
going  to  visit  the  unknown. 

'  A  neighbour  of  yoiu^,  Mr.  Gra- 
ziosi,' said  Miss  Torrington,  intro- 
ducing the  Enghshman  to  theltahan. 

'  Part  of  Ernest's  story,  then,  is 
true,'  thought  the  troubled  Romeo. 

'  A  fine  likeness,'  said  the  strange 
visitor  ;  '  your  colours  are  true  and 
transparent' — the  words  were  ap- 
proving, but  there  was  neither  inte- 
rest of  tone  nor  look  accompanying 
them.  Miss  Torrington  wished  her 
friend  to  point  out  any  alteration  that 
would  improve  the  picture. 

*  I  see  no  need  of  any  change :  it 
is  excellent/ 


JIftM  Torrington  appears. 
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'  Bat  yon,  as  a  Mend,  onght  to 
know  my  &oe  better  than  a  stranger, 
and  be  able  to  give  hints.' 

'  Indeed,  Mr.  Graziosi  seems  to 
me  to  have  very  ably  performed  his 
task,'  the  gentleman  was  gazing 
romid  the  room.  '  Ah !  what  is 
this?' — with  a  slight  haste,  taking np 
the  Pifferaro,  and  carrying  it  to  the 
light  '  This  is  charming ;  why  do 
you  paint  jportraits  ?' 

Borneo  sighed. 

'  Haye  yon  any  more  like  this  ?' 

Bomeo  moved  his  big  canvas  from 
the  widl,  and  showed  the  nearly 
completed  pctore  of  the  Toung 
Mother  and  Child;  nothing  bnt  a 
girl  bending  oyer  her  first  bom, 
deeping  in  a  cradle.  Long,  long, 
did  the  stranger  gaze  at  this  pic- 
ture. 

*  Curions,'  he  said,  at  last.  *  One 
wonld  say,  sir,  that  you  had  berai 
trying  to  idealize  some  charming 
model,  and  been  betrayed  by  your 
own  admiration  of  the  original.  A 
brilliant  performance,  this  simple 
portrait,  iSgnor  Graziosi — ^tbr  it  is  a 
portrait,  is  it  not  ?'  and  the  English- 
man smiled  kindly,  bnt  with  a  certain 
significance. 

*No,  sir.  I  painted  it  from — 
from  instinct.' 

'Indeed!  rather  say  inspiration. 
Miss  Torrington,  is  not  the  resem- 
blance striking  to  our  fiiir  musician  f 

Miss  Torrington  looked  at  the 
picture,  then  at  Bomeo,  and  said, '  So 
you  would  not  take  my  advice  ?' 

'  Indeed,  madam,  tlus  is  quite  an 
ideal  head.' 

'  Ah !  your  present  ideal.' 

'  Is  this  a  commission  ?'  inquired 
the  Englishman. 

'  Yes,'  said  Miss  Torrington, 
hastQy ;  '  Mr.  Graziosi's  first  picture 
is  mine  by  priority  of  application : 
he  has  only  to  name  his  price  and 
the  picture  is  mine.' 

Borneo  was  better  pleased  Miss 
Torrington  should  have  it  than  the 
stranger:  he  had  heard  the  obser- 
yation  about  the  &ir  musician ;  there 
were  the  elements  of  Othello  about 
him.  He  could  name  no  sum,  for 
he  confessed  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  had  an  offer  save  for  like- 

066868. 

'  WeU,'  said  the  friendly  English- 
man, '  allow  me  to  bring  a  M^od  or 


two  to-morrow,  and  they  shall  decide 
its  value.' 

Miss  Torrington  and  the  stranger 
were  gone.  The  fiush  of  pleasure 
&ded  from  the  young  Italian's 
cheek  and  the  proud  beat  of  his 
heart  was  checked.  He  missed  the 
sound  of  the  liEuthfnl  piano ;  he  longed 
for  it  as  he  might  have  done  for  the 
congratulations  of  a  dear  friend. 
How  was  this?  It  was  not  one  of 
the  hours  for  her  to  be  absent :  he 
knew  her  habits  as  well  as  his  own. 
Could  Ernest  have  forced  his 
threatened  visit  on  her  already? 
Bomeo  seized  his  hat  and  sallied 
forth.  He  asks  breathlessly  of  the 
portiere  of  the  opposite  house  for 
Mademoiselle  Belokuroff.  'Sortie,' 
was  the  laconic  reply.  Bomeo's 
lessons  in  jealousy  were  accumulat- 
ing. That  haughty,  handsome 
Englishman  —  that  vain,  young 
Frenchman  ?  The  Italian  began  to 
suffer  as  those  do  who  lose  the 
illusions  of  blind  love.  On  he 
wandered,  taking  involuntarily  the 
direction  of  Emesfs  lodging  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Seine.  The  after- 
noon was  sultry,  with  occasional 
gusts  of  hot  wind,  which  bent  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  a  manner 
most  threatening  to  the  still  delicate 
young  leaves;  tiie  air  was  such  as 
unstnngs  the  best-braced  nerves. 
The  Seme  swirled  sullen  and  repul- 
sive through  the  bridge&  Ernest 
was  not  at  home,  had  not  been  at 
home  since  the  morning.  Bomeo 
turns  and  walks  towards  the  Tuil- 
eries:  in  so  doing  he  comes  on  a 
great  excited  crowd;  the  gen- 
darmes are  there.  A  revolution! 
It  must  be  owned  that  Bomeo's 
heart  gave  a  revolutionary  bound 
back  to  the  banner  of  his  first  love, 
and  that  he  plunged  resolutely  into 
the  very  thickest  of  the  mob.  Oh ! 
Heaven,  what  is  that?  What  are 
those  rough  nnshom  men  carrying? 
A  girl  with  long  dishevelled  fair 
hair  that  drips  water — a  pale — pale 
girl  in  grey.  The  men  put  the  bran- 
card on  which  she  lies  so  still  on 
the  ground — Bomeo  pushes  forward. 

'  I^,  fine,  white  satin  that,  master,' 
said  one  of  the  bearers,  pointing  to 
the  hue  shoulder,  'a  rare  weaver 
made  thai' 

'  A  doctor,  for  mercy's  sake  I' 
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*Doa<l — doa<l!'  even- on,'  inurnmr^ 
hf)ai'SL'lv,  *  no  m^-il  of  dcM'tors.'  A 
horrid fciiron'ops  into  lJoni(<»'s  h<>art 
as  he  looks  und  l(K)ks.  J-air  locks 
and  a  prey  dress— is  not  that  the 
doscription  Ernest  pive  Inin  of  tlie 
Unknown?  In  the  t^vinkliiiL!:  of  an 
e\e,  improltahilities  U'coinc  r^alitic^) 
for  theexeito<l  yonne  painter.  Miss 
Torrin^on — Knust  — himself  had 
dono  the  p-irl  to  death.  On — on  he 
ran,  and  nished  hkc  a  whirlwhid  np 
to  the  ])orteress  of  Juhe's  dwell- 
inir.  '  Mademoiselle  BelokuroffV  he 
giusped. 

*Au  ht.' 

'God  lie  thanked!  I  shall  re- 
turn to-morrow  luominp:,'  he  Siiid  in 
a  resolved  manner. 

'  Bien — hien  —  bion,'  re])lies  tlic 
porteres8,  her  '  Ixick  uj) '  at  once. 
'  I  do  not  say  no/ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

all's  well  that  EXPS  WELL- 

RoMEO  dreamo<l  through  the  night 
—  dreamed  with  his  eyes  o])en 
more  wildly  than  with  them  phnt. 
iie  made  up  hifl  mind  as  to  the 
course  he  would,  pursue  next  day : 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  waste  his 
best  feelings  on  a  pliantom :  ho  would 
Fee  and  judge,  and  work  otit  his  fiitc. 
But  what  seems  very  easy  and 
dafibing  at  night  with  a  levcrtHl 
pulse,  looks  often  very  hazardous 
and  foohsh  by  broad  common-sense 
dayb'gbt.  Komeo  chd  not  allow  this 
to  himself,  but  attributed,  his  hesita- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
his  new-found  i)atron.  He  made, 
however,  a  pecuharly  careful  toilet, 
and  when  at  midday  three  gentle- 
men entered  his  ateher,  they  found 
the  young  painter  dressed  as  if  for  a 
marriage.  The  handsome  English- 
man introduced  his  friends— one  a 
famous  critical  writer  on  Art,  a  httle 
old  nian  with  but  one  eye,  but  that, 
like  Tibbie  Fowler's,  was  a  piercer, 
and  Borneo  felt  it  go  through  him 
as  if  it  had  been  an  awl,  when  it 
rested  on  his  gay  waistcoai  The 
other  gentleman  was  one  since 
well  known  for  bis  mural  paintings. 
The  grey-baiied  critic  took  his  eye 
from  the  young  artist  to  look  at  tba 
pictuie  on  the  easel,  and  said, '  Ah  I 


monsieur  has  nf>t  considered  ori«ri- 
naiity  us  a  ]>rimary  merit.'  Was 
tins  ]>rai<<»  or  censure?  Romeo 
k<  })t  silence.  '  Nevertheles-s,' went 
(»n  tlie  critic,  *  the  coin|H>sition  is 
p)od  in  the  ])hil()so])liic  sense  of  the 
Asord,  and  so  is  the  cluir-obscure, 
Mid  there  is  transpai'ency  and  a  firm 
t'»ueh.  Young  gentleman,  I  per- 
ei  WW  you  liave  ])ursued  a  consci- 
<  lit  ions  study  of  your  art,  and  I 
Iionour  you  for  it/ 

r(K)r  Homeo !  this  last  ujimerite<l 
])niise  criLshed  him  by  its  jewelled 
weight. 

'  Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand 
at  fresco?*  hero  asked  the  great 
])ainter. 

'  When  I  was  a  bov — ves.' 

'  >h«iy  years  ago  ?'  questioned  the 
gentleman  with  a  smile.  • 

'  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago/ 
answered  the  unconscious  Romeo, 
with  gravity. 

The  Englishman  now  begged  his 
friend  to  look  at  '  The  Mother  and 
Child.' 

*  Tiens — that  is  Ixjtter !'  emphati- 
cally i)ronounced  the  critic.  '  Naive 
but  excellent.  You  wish  me  to  fix 
its  value  ?  Young  man,  send  it  to 
the  salon,  and  let  tlie  pubhc,  the 
only  really  impartial  judge,  do  that 
for  vou.    K  you  only  want  me  to 

name  its  marketable  price,  I  say 

and  he  named  what  seemed  an 
extravagant  siun  to  Romeo.  '  Y'ou 
have  imagination  and  heart  enough,' 
continued  the  feuilletonist,  *  to  lie  a 
worthy  artist,  but  don't  hve  alone — 
don't  hve  alone — bad  for  real  art. 
Seek  that  companionship  in  a  wife, 
without  which  man's  heart  hardens. 
W^ork  for  her,  and  keep  your  affec- 
tions, in  wliich  your  xx)wer  hcs, 
healthy  by  proper  exercise.' 

*  Wonderful  man ! '  thought  Romeo. 

*  Come  and  see  me,  and  I'll  men- 
tion you  in  my  first  article  on  this 
year's  paintings/ 

*  Here  is  my  card,  sir,'  said  the 
fresco  painter.  'I  hojje  we  ahall 
see  more  of  one  another.  I  am 
on  the  look-out  for  co-labourers — i 
ravaxLta^,  Moss.  Giaadosi/ 

The  Frenchmen  bow  and  retreat; 
the  Englishmaii  gives  the  Italias's 
hand  a  dislocating  shake  and  whia^ 
pera,  'Put"80ld"onthePiffaraio. 

Miss  Toningtcm   must  not   ha^ 
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both,  aod  in  iataie  let  ns  be  good 
neighbottTs.  You  pass  my  door 
daily— <x>me  and  ms&b  the  aoquainir 
woe  of  my  mother  aatl  grand- 
mother/ 

They  are  gjooe,  and  BoDoeo  feels 
himsetf  as  happy  as  a  prince,  happier 
probably.  He  longs  for  sympathy. 
Where's  the  piano?  What!  silent 
again,  and  in  the  moment  of  his 
tiinmph?  Perhaps  this  sudden 
draught  of  the  elisr  of  success  has 
intoxicated  him,  for  he  catches  up 
his  hat,  glances  in  the  looking-glass, 
and  is  away. 

'Mademoiselle  Belokoroff,  if  you 


'  At  the  sixth  above  the  entresol/ 
screams  the  porteress  after  him — as 
if  Romeo  did  not  know  thai 

Julie  Eyanovna  BelokuiofT  had 
been  oat  early  that  morning  to  take 
her  music  lesson  of  M.  Chopin.  He 
taught  her  for  very  little :  ne  knew 
the  ooniageous  girl  was  trying  to 
noaom  herself,  and  he  had  allowed 
her  to  fix  the  remuneration  she 
Gookl  afford  to  pc^,  as  she  refused 
his  gratuitous  instruction,  and 
Chopin  and  some  of  his  English 
frieiMls  <^ound  beginners  for  her  to 
teach.  The  great  master  considered 
Jnhe  as  one  of  his  most  promising 
pupils,  and  he  was,  besides,  touched 
by  the  sort  of  savage  enthusiasm  she 
fielt  for  himseUL  He  came  to  look 
on  her  quite  as  a  daught^,  even  as 
a  ficiend.  He  found  Juhe  a  very 
honest  friend.  With  her,  wrong- 
doing waci  wrong-doing,  let  the 
colpiit  be  whom  he  would ;  but  then 
mn  her  severest  tirades,  she  would 
ery  her  eyes  out  for  his  sufferings  of « 
body  and  mind. 

This  particular  morning  it  had 
been  the  master's  turn  to  reproach — 
yes,  reproach  her,  who,  of  all 
maidens,  had  the  best  right  to  be 
proud  of  herself.  Yes,  she  had  to 
listen  to  denunciations  of  her  folly — 
to  listen  to  his  sermonizing  against 
receiving  gentlemen  visitors,  let 
them  be  as  old  as  Methusaleh,  or 
young  as  Cherubino.  It  is  an  error 
to  say  she  listened  to  M.  Chopin,  for 
at  the  first  word  of  accnsation,  she 
started  up  with  a  fierce  monosyl- 
lahic  denial,  and  a  fierce  demand  for 
the  name  <rf  the  scandahmmger. 
Moog.  Chapin   weoft    on   without 


heeding  the  denial  or  the  questkni, 
and  Julie,  in  a  storm  of  tears,  went 
on  reiterating  Miss  Torrington*s 
name.  For  who  but  Miss  Torring- 
ton— whose  wicked  jealousy  had 
driven  her  firom  the  home  she  had 
forced  on  her  with  fleeting  enthu- 
siasm a  few  months  before — who 
but  Miss  Tornngton  would  so 
malign  hor,  punishing  her  for  hav- 
ing pleased  her  too  well  at  first? 

Eeceiving  no  contradiction  of  her 
suspicions,  JuUe  rushed  from  M. 
Chopin's  presence,  and  ran  home 
with  all  sorts  of  violent  projects  fer- 
menting in  her  head.  She  would  have 
justices-she  must,  or  she  should 
break  her  heart  She  would  go  to 
the  police — the  juge  de  pajx — the 
Enghsh  ambassador  —  no — ^not  to 
Lady  G.  N.  because  of  her  excellent 
handsome  grandson's  name  having 
been  mixed  up  in  tlie  scandal 

Without  heeding  a  speech  made 
to  her  by  the  porteress,  Juhe  hur- 
ried up  to  her  garret  and  nearly  fell 
down  at  the  sight  of  a  costly  bouquet 
of  white  lilacs,  a  letter  with  a  red 
seal  RR  big  as  a  five-franc  piece,  and 
a  visiting  cord  with  a  name  in  micro- 
scopic letters,  all  waiting  for  her 
spread  out  on  her  table.  She  clasped 
her  hands  and  looked  round  the 
room  with  something  of  dread  in 
her  glance;  but  there  were  no 
recesses  large  enough  to  hide  any- 
thing bigger  than  a  mouse. 

'Oh,  that  wicked  wretch!'  burst 
out  the  daughter  of  John  Belokuroff. 
She  toro  open  the  letter  without  the 
least  respect  for  the  ccnronet  on  the 
seal ;  it  was  an  anonymous  declara- 
tion. She  caught  up  the  card — 
Ernest  de  Pelisaer.  '  What's  that  ? 
c'est  im  sort — witchcraft.  I  must  go 
away !    I  must  go  awf^ !' 

Large  drops  fell  out  of  Julie's 
large  eyes  down  on  the  red-tiled 
floor.  Not  like  common  tears,  red- 
dening the  eyelids  and  discolouring 
the  face,  they  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  heat-drops,  which  fiill  when 
not  a  cloud  veils  the  sky. 

To  Julie,  going  away  meant  re- 
nouncing her  dearest  hopes;  re- 
nouncing freedom  to  pursue  an 
honourable  career  of  in^istry  in  a 
land  whero  thero  were  no  sens.  It 
meant  poverty  aiiad  innocence  Rid- 
ing to  tihe  insolence  c^  rank,  nches, 
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and  evil  juissions ;  it  nii-mt  living 
and  dyinf^  with  the  '^rrfs  collar 
round  lier  tlirojit.  Julia's  spirit  was 
up  in  rehellioii.  *  1  n)ul<l  bear  dis- 
appointment,' sho  mnttfriMl  to  hcr- 
,S(!lf,  'if  it  ctune  Ix'Ciiusc  I  ha<l  not 
talent  onou.:^'h  to  succt'i'd ;  ])ut  to  bo 
destroyed  by  a  silly,  jealous  woman, 
8o  old  as  slic  is,  too!'  Tho  old  was 
not  true,  Julio. 

*  Lovers.  ind(MHl !  T  wish  T  /V/^/  one 
to  defend  me — to  make  tlu^se  j2:()ssip- 
ing  fools  leave  me  in  peace,'  eyeinj^; 
the  boufjuet,  the  card,  and  the  letter 
with  grand  con  tern]  )t.  '  A  lover ! 
Where's  a  ]xx>r  girl  like  me  to  lui- 
earth  an  honest  man  to  ho  her  lover 
and  take  care  of  her?  If  I  could 
find  one,  wouldn't  I  love  him,  and 
l)e  careful  of  his  honourable  name, 
which  should  l>e  a  protection  to  me  1' 

All  this  time  Juhe  was  pacing  up 
and  down  her  little  room,  angry, 
tortured,  sick  and  giddy,  forgetting 
oven  that  she  had  not  yet  had  her 
breakfast. 

Mcanwliile,  Romeo  was  striving  to 
gather  courage  to  pull  the  string  of 
her  door-bell. 

On  a  sudden  the  door  was  vio- 
lently thrown  ojxjn,  and  the  young 
lady  sprang  out  so  precipitately  that 
she  nearly  knocked  Romeo  over. 
She  recovered  her  balance  with  a 
little  cry  of  alarm,  and  then  said,  in 
her  sharpest  tone,  '  What  are  you 
doing  here,  sir?  On  what  errand 
of  mischief  are  you  bent  ?  No  doubt 
you  are  a  spy  of  that  horrid  Enghsh 
old  maid.  Don't  put  on  a  face  as  if 
you  didn't  understand  mo.' 

'  Oh,  never,  never.  Mademoiselle,' 
protested  Romeo,  pale  with  mortifi- 
cation. '  Pray,  niadam,  do  not  judge 
from  appearances.' 

*  Appearances,  sir  1  When  I  dis- 
cover you  at  my  door — peeping  in, 
perhaps,  at  my  keyhole — I  am  not 
to  judge  from  appearances  that  you 
are  no  man  of  honour.  I  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  am  too  wild 
a  bird  for  your  Parisian  chafif.' 

'I  am  not  a  Parisian — ^not  a 
Frenchman  at  all ;  I  am  a  Roman,' 
fiedtered  Romeo,  crestfallen  nnder  the 
beauty's  avalanche  of  angry  words 
and  angTier  glances. 

'I  wish  you  joy  of  that,  at  all 
eyents ;  bat,  French  or  Roman,  let 
me  tell  you  that  I  do  not  want  your 


no<;<<rav--T  hate  it ;  and  vour  letter 
■  - 1  laugh  at  it.  Is  that  your  card  ? 
So  much  for  it.'  And  she  tore  it  in 
}ialv(\s,  and  tiung  it  first,  and  then 
the  tiowers,  on  the  floor,  trampling 
on  them  with  her  pretty  little  feet. 
'  Now  go  away.' 

*  l^rava!  bnival'  cried  Romeo,  en- 
raptured. *  God  bless  you  for  doing 
so.  I  knew  you  were  an  angel.  Oh, 
what  a  load  you  have  taken  off  mv 
heart!' 

'  Are  you  in  your  right  senses, 
sir?  You  do  not  sjxjak  as  if  you 
were.' 

'  Never  mind ;  if  you  only  knew 
what  I  have  suffered  on  vour  ac- 
count.* 

*0n  my  account,  sir?  Wliy,  I 
never  remember  to  hiiA'e  set  eves  on 
vou  l)efore.' 

'  An<l  jxjrhaps  you  never  did ;  for 
this  is  the  first  time  1  ever  beheld 
yoiu*  face,  except  in  dreanis.  But 
I  have  listened  to  you,  hejird  you. 
Yes,  your  music  came  to  the  lonely 
exile,  and  the  poor  enthusiastio 
Italian  has  for  many  a  month  made 
of  vou  his  lxjau-i(ieal.  You  hav(» 
been  my  good  angel ;  to  you  I  owe 
my  success ;  you  inspired  me ;  a 
cloud— a  Miss  Torrington — hid  you 
from  me,  but  now  that  I  see  you, 
the  cloud  has  passed,  and  my  ideal 
is  a  reality.' 

*  Eh,  eh  1  how  fast  you  go,  sir,' 
said  Julie,  unable  to  helj)  a  smile. 
*  You  really  know  nothing  of  me.* 

'  I  see  what  you  are  in  your  smile, 
in  yoiu*  frown,  in  your  paleness.  1 
see  it  in  your  poverty;  all  in  you 
and  aroimd  you  is  a  prophecy  of 
good.  You  will  fill  a  man's  home 
with  happiness.' 

*  Oh,  dear  I'  said  Julie,  with  a  be- 
ginning of  embarrassment,  *  you  are 
surely  a  very  odd  man.' 

'Not  at  all;  but  I  despise  con- 
vcntionaUties.  I  know  you  are 
friendless — so  am  I;  you  work  for 
your  bread — so  do  I.  Let  us  asso- 
ciate  our  honest  purpose,  and  no 
longer  tread  the  world  alone.  Will 
you  be  my  wife  ?' 

Nothing  like  shy,  reserved  people 
for  going  the  most  terrible  lengths 
when  once  roused  from  their  timi- 
dity. Romeo's  soul  had  passed  into 
his  eyes;  his  face  was  leally  naag- 
nificent  with  the  expression  given 
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to  it  by  an  irrefiistible  and  noble 
gentiinent.  Julie's  Ktussian  heart 
wa8  stiried  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life :  she  was  penetrated  by  his  deep 
feeling.  Her  clear,  blue  eyes  were 
veiled  as  Hiey  had  never  been  be- 
fore; her  merry  defiant  yoice  was 
almost  low  and  husky,  belying  her 
effort  to  make  it  sportive,  as  she 
said, '  I  am  half  tempted  to  ti^e  you 
at  your  word,  were  it  only  for  the 
(Higinahty  of  the  procecxling.  A 
mateh  concluded  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door  would  be  like  the  end  of 
afiuce.' 

'  You  are  cruel,  madam.  I  see  I 
am  ridiculous  in  your  eyes.' 

'  God  help  me !  who  am  I  that 
I  should  make  a  jest  of  generous 
words?'  said  Julie,  seriously.  *  But, 
air,  I  do  not  even  know  your  name.' 

*  I  am  Bomeo  Graziosi.' 

'  What !  the  genius !  the  great  ar- 
tist?' exclaimed  JuUe,  brightening 
up.  '  Oh,  air,  you  are  very  good  to 
interest  yourself  in  me;  my  best 
Mends— they  live  in  the  same  house 
with  you— spoke  to  me  of  you,  only 
last  evening.' 

Instead  of  also  brightening  up  at 
this,  Bomeo  clouded  over.  'Ah! 
you  mean  a  handsome  young  Eng- 
tishman?' 

'I  mean  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  the  handsome  English- 
man.   I  adore  them  all.' 

'What!  aU  of  them?' 

'Yes,  all  of  them.  Why,  sir,  I 
should  have  drowned  myself  in  the 
Seine  but  for  them;  would  you 
have  me  ungrateful  ?' 

'  No-but ' 

'Sir,  you  do  not  know  who  I  am. 
I  am  Youlia  Evanovna  Belokuroflf, 
a  bondswoman     to    the    Princess 

S ,  and  they,  these  English,  are 

of  noble  rank,  and  when  I  was  per- 
secuted and  slandered,  they  upheld 
ma  You  are  not  a  generous  man  if 
you  do  not  see  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
worship  them  alL' 

'  Then  I  am  too  late.' 

'Too  late,  sir!  What  do  you 
mean?' 

*  Your  heart  is  not  free.' 

'  My  heart,  sir,  must  not  speak 
till  my  body  is  free.' 

'  Mademoiselle !' 

'  Bo  you  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  bondswoman.    I 
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belong  as  a  chair  or  a  table  in  her 
drawing-room  does,  to  the  Princess 
S ' 

'But  I — ^I  have  money,'  stam- 
mered Bomeo. 

'  Do  you  mean  you  would  like  to 
buy  mo?'  asked  Juhe,  hovering  l)e- 
tween  a  laugh  and  a  cry. 

'Yes— yes— buy  you.  Enshrine 
you  in  my  heart  and  home,  as  my 
guardian  angel  and  wife.' 

Julie  turned  very  red,  then  very 
pale,  and  finally  swooned  away  at 
Komeo's  feet ;  just  the  most  impru- 
dent thing  she  could  have  done— the 
landing  so  narrow  and  Bomeo  so 
inexperienced  in  the  management  of 
Muting  fits. 

But  aid  was  tripping  jauntily  up 
the  stairs.  Ernest,  comet-Uke,  ar- 
rives at  the  inconvenient  spot  where 
Bomeo  was  standing  over  JuUe's 
prostrate  body. 

'Bomeo!'  exclaims  Ernest,  and 
'Ernest!'  answers  Bomeo,  and  a 
silence  of  a  second  ensues. 

'Ah  9a,  my  dear,'  begins  Ernest, 
'thou  hast  then  forgotten  our  yes- 
terday's agreement.' 

'  Hein !'  ejaculates  Bomeo. 

'  We  must  discuss  this  treachery, 
sir,'  continues  the  little  Frenchman, 
balancing  himself  on  the  top  step, 
'  but  not  here,  sir — not  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  lady.  I  shall  send  you 
a  firiend.' 

*  Are  you  jesting,  Ernest?'  returns 
Bomeo,  also  using  the  ceremonious 
second  person  of  tiie  plural. 

'Sir,'  replied  Ernest,  solenmly, 
'to-morrow  we  will  untie  that  hy- 
pocritical question  with  swords.  At 
present,  we  had  better  pick  up  tliis 
prastrate  Helen.' 

'  Touch  her  at  your  peril,'  shoute 
Bomeo,  and  so  loudly  tibat  doors  be- 
gin to  open  below,  and  suddenly  up 
nms  Miss  Torrington. 

'No  fighting,  gentlemen,  or  I'll 
call  in  the  police,'  meaning  the  gen- 
darmes. 

'  Minerva  repressing  the  fury  of 
Achilles/  says  Ernest,  gallantly,  to 
the  tall  English  lady. 

Miss  Torrington  laughed,  and  said, 
'  Suppose  we  leave  the  heroics,  and 
help  the  heroine.  Monsieiu*  Gra- 
ziosi,  you  are  the  strongest,  assist 
me  to  carry  Mademoiselle  Julie  into 
her  room.' 
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Whon  Julio  T^'a«  laid  <ni  tin*  har«t 
sofa  —  bf-r  IkmI  by  ^  ".bt  }.'.'!r-«^ 
jcaviiii:  ]^Ii.>^s  TonJi  _'nii  tu  I>;i»!m' 
the  st^ll  half  iiiMT.MbIc  'rr^'i^  V«.r«'- 
lu'jn!,  tunir<l  t<»  Kl•JH^l,  aii«l  takmc: 
Iioid  ol'  the  liitli'  in.''ji".s  arm,  lie 
somewhat  roughly  1(<I  him  roinul 
the  I'oniu,  ])(»iiitiiipr  to  \\\v  TiiK-arjM'Ti  d 
floor,  the  Muall,  unromlortahk"  chair, 
tho  tliiuly  curtanicd  TN'iiidow,  the 
iiliKiice  of  any  tirt'])laco,  aiul  tluu 
excliiinir<l,  *  Quite  the  habitation  lor 
a  wnudoriuGT  prinn>ss,  t-h?  ()uite 
tho  salon  for  r(r('))tious,  eh  ?' 

*  1  took  you  for  ii  man  of  w^upg, 
Mr.  IJonieo,'  said  ]VlisR  Ton'iiic:ton. 
*  r]W)ii  my  word  1  now  bc^rin  to 
liavt'  some  idea  that  you  art*  mad. 
This  Julie  is  opening  her  blue  eyes  ; 
Rup])ose  you  go  and  feteh  her  a  eup 
of  R)Uj)  or  coffee  from  the  shop  next 
door/ 

Komeo  looked  at  Julio,  and  his 
heart  gave  a  great  throb  as  the  blue 
eyes  alluded  to,  losing  the  blank  look 
with  whieli  they  ha<l  evidenced  a  re- 
turn to  consciousness,  glanced  eager- 
ly towards  him.  He  (>l>eyed  tho 
mute  call. 

'  Go  away,  go  away,  all  of  you,  di- 
rectly,' she  whispered. 

*No,  you  are  my  Ix'trothed,  and 
I  will  defend  you  with  my  life,' 
paid  Romeo,  with  a  tierce  look  at 
Ernest. 

*  Ah !  who  will  help  me — who  will 
save  me  ?'  moaned  Julie. 

*  What's  the  matter,'  said  a  clear 
voice  from  the  doorvt-ay.  Every  one 
looked  round,  and  there  stood  a 
tiny  figure,  its  face  hid  in  a  great 
Leghorn  bonnet  from  which  hung  a 
long  blue  veil. 

'  I  save  myself.  T,* — exclaimed 
Ernest  skipping  out  of  the  room, 
\jrhile  Juhe,  who  had  been  lying 
helpless  on  the  sofo,  suddenly  sprang 
up,  and  in  an  instant  had  the  new 
comer  enclosed  within  her  young 
powerful  arms. 

*  Gently,  gently,  my  poor  child — 
leave  me  some  breath,'  and  Lady  G. 
N.,  for  she  it  was  who  took  refuge 
on  the  nearest  chair,  while  Julie, 
who  had  exhausted  all  her  strength 
in  tlufi  last  effort,  sat  down  at  the 
old  lady's  feet,  resting  her  head  on 
her  knees. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  if  you  please  ?' 
asked  Lady  G.  N.,  taking  off  her 


bonnet  and  showing  a  very  pretty. 
li:  <  ''i\  old  i;?ce. 

^b.-s  Tdiiingtou  shrugged  hor 
sboui'U-rs  sli.trhtly,  laughed,  then 
s-aid,  as  if  in  d(']»recation  of  some 
accitKition  :  'Indeed,  Lady  G.,  n.y 
visit  here  ^\as  one  of  angelic  charity-. 
I  am  i\m\Q  disuiterestcHl,  I  assun* 
ycm.  (i()o<l  day.  Adieti,  ma  petite,' 
to  Julie. 

How  capitally  Miss  Torrington 
managed  to  mark  tho  difference  of 
rank  between  herself  and  Julie.  Ro- 
meo and  Ernest  had  looked  and 
s]K»k(ni  ftrocionsly  to  one  another, 
l)nt  the  \ipeinsh  insolence  of  the 
woman  went  inconceivably  far  l»e- 
yond  the  men's  wild-beast  instinct. 

'  1  am  Lady  G.  N.,  sir,'  said  the  old 
lady  to  Romeo.  *  Now,  sir,  who  are 
you,  and  what  brought  you  here? 
This  young  lady  is  my  adopted 
daughter,'  laying  her  hand  on  Julie's 
fair  head.  Heaven  alone  knew  the 
numlKT  of  such  daughters  wliich 
this  good  Samaritan  had. 

*  Madtune,  1  am  here  l)ecaupe  I 
came  to  propose  honourable  mar- 
riages to  Mademoiselle  Julie.' 

Jn  the  extremity  of  her  astonish- 
ment Lady  G.  exclaimed,  'Plait-ilV 
a  more  civil  way  of  asking  enhghten- 
ment  than  the  Eiiglish  *  what?' 

'  Madame,  I  am  Romeo  Grazio.^i, 
a  painter  by  profession,  an  exile  from 
Italy.    I  live  over  the  way.' 

*  My  grandson's  rara  avis,'  said 
tlio  old  lady  to  herself  in  English ; 
then  aloud,  in  French  of  course,  *  I 
l>€»gin  to  understand.  Julie,  my  child, 
how  came  you  never  to  speak  to  us 
of  tliis  gentleman  V 

'  I  never  spoke  to  him  before  to- 
day,' replied  Julie,  her  face  uj)- 
tumed  to  that  of  her  l^enefactress, 
a  slight  flush  for  a  moment  chasing 
away  her  pallor.  Nothing  but  what 
was  truth  and  candour  on  that  noble 
fece. 

'  Well,  monsieur  ?'  said  her  lady- 
ship, interrogatively  to  Romeo. 

*  Mademoiselle  Julie,'  cried  Ro- 
meo, kneeling  down  by  Jrdie,  so  as 
to  bri]ig  his  eyes  on  a  level  with 
hers.  *  Mademoiselle  Julie,  hear 
me.'  His  voice  was  agitated,  but 
there  was  manliness  and  dignity  in 
his  demeanour.  *  You  know  what  I 
have  told  you  already  of  the  blessed 
influence  of  your  music ;  you  know 
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tfaftt  it  has  been  as  the  good  oouDsel 
of  a  Mend  to  me.  Bich  or  poor, 
each  of  as  may  hope ;  the  future  is 
a  mine  in  which  every  one  has  a 
light  to  dig.  I  have  plenty  of  work, 
more  ihan  enough  for  one.  I  don't 
believe  yon  care  for  fine  gowns  or 
bonnets ;  if  yon  do,  and  only  don't 
wear  thiom  becanse  yon  have  no 
money  to  bny  them  with,  send  me 
away  at  onoe.'  He  broke  off  and 
looked  into  her  eyes;  'I  love  the 
dear  indnstrions  one,  who  has  sooth- 
ed me  and  elevated  me ;  showing  me 
the  right  road  by  her  example.  I 
am  ready.  Mademoiselle  Julie,  to 
^ve  you  my  whole  life,  but  I  ask 
firom  you,  yours;  nothing  short  of 
that  will  satisfy  me.'  Again  he 
stopped,  and  JuUe  in  a  low  but  very 
distinct  voice  said,  '  I  am  not  a&aid 
of  poverty,  and  I  am  accustomed  to 
work.' 

'Thank  you,  thank  you.  Madame, 
Tou  have  heard  her  words.' 

'  Very  strange,  very  irregular,' 
observed  the  little  old  lady.  *  They 
all  tell  me  I  have  no  head,  and  I 
shall  get  the  blame.  But,  Julie, 
my  dear,  have  you  forgotten ;'  here 
there  was  a  short  eager  whisper. 

*  He  knows,'  said  Julie,  out  loud. 
*  He  is  to  help  to  buy  me.* 

*  Dear  me !  what  will  my  daughter 
say  ?  It  all  seems  so  nice  and  natu- 
ral that  I  am  a&aid  it  is  a  vastly 
foolish  business.  Mr.  Graziosi,  I 
shall  expect  you  to  pay  us  a  visit 
this  evening  to  exonerate  me  from 
all  suspicion  of  having  been  your 
fellow-conspirator  in  this  case.  Now 
go  away  if  you  please,  and  send  up 
the  porteress ;  if  Julie  does  not  get 
some  food  she  will  be  fainting  agsun. 
Pray  do  go.'      

Considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  as  explained  to  him  by 
Borneo's  new  Mend,  the  young 
Englishman,  Ernest  gave  up  his 
sanguinary  intentions,  and  came  to 
congratulate  Madlle.  Julie's  happy 
betrothed  with  the  most  overflowing 
sincerity.    The  half-cracked  Princess 

S behaved  very  well ;  she  was 

excessively  diverted  by  the  story, 
and  drove  about  Paris  relating  it 
nntil  Bomeo  became  quite  the  fa- 
shion, and  received  orders  for  pic- 
tores  which  would   speedily  refill 


the  vacuum  left  iu  his  purse  by  the 
payment  of  his  bride  s  purchase- 
money. 

Some  three  months  after  Bomeo's 
interview  with  Julie  on  the  thresh- 
old of  her  door,  that  young  person 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  wreath  of 
orange  flowers  on  her  fiEiir  head,  ac- 
companied by  a  tiny  old  lady,  got 
into  a  very  fine  carriage,  which  had 
come  from  the  Fauboiirg  St  Ger- 
main to  the  Rue  de  Glichy  to  fetch 
them. 

In  the  carriage  was  the  noble  Prin- 
cess S herself    The  coachman 

took  the  road  to  the  Champa  Ely- 
s^s,  the  princess  sitting  obstinately 
with  her  illustrious  back  turned  to 
the  horses,  that  she  might  hold  up 
before  the  fiMse  of  her  former  '  Ere- 
postnaia  jeuschuna/  a  picture  of  our 
blessed  Lord  within  an  aureole  of 
pure  gold,  and  glistening  with  rare 
jewels.  The  princess  kept  her  own 
eyes  on  Julie  to  make  sure  that 
Julie,  as  all  proper  Bussian  brides 
are  bound  to  do,  kept  hers  on  the 
picture. 

Bomeo  with  his  friends  were  al- 
ready waiting,  when  the  three  ladies 
entered  the  Bussian  chapel  in  the 
Bue  de  Berri.     As  usual  at  the 

S respect  of  any  sight,  several  Eng- 
sh  were  on  the  benches  in  the 
nave.  When  the  mass  of  marriage 
was  over,  some  national  Bussian  ce- 
remonies followed :  first,  a  piece  of 
rose-coloured  satin,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  broad  and  perhaps  a  couple 
of  yards  long,  was  brought  in  by 
one  of  the  attendant  priests  and 
spread  on  the  ground  before  the 
bridal  pair.  Bomeo  was  desired  to 
put  his  foot  on  it,  Julie  with  the 
utmost  care  placing  hers  on  the 
exact  same  spot  from  which  he  lifted 
his  off.  This  rose-coloured  satin  is 
emblematical  of  the  rosy  path  in 
which  the  newly-made  husband  and 
wife  are  to  tread  hfe  together.  After- 
wards followed  a  ceremony  which 
never  &ils  to  create  much  stir  and 
anxiety  among  wedding  guests.  Two 
tapers  are  lighted,  one  given  to  the 
bnde,  one  to  the  bridegroom;  the 
flames  are  made  to  commingle  and 
then  suddenly  blown  out  The 
greatest  precaution  is  always  taken 
that  both  lighte  shall  expire  at  the 
same  instant — for  if  one  be  exta'n- 
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guishcd  before  the  other,  it  is  hold 
to  be  prophetical  that  that  one  of 
the  couple  who  is  holdirif;  it  will  die 
tirst. 

*  Not  a  second  between  them,' 
whis}:)ere<l  the  anxious  piincess  to 
Juhe.  This  matter  satisfactorily 
over,  the  four  bridesmen  W(.re  mar- 
shalled :  two  were  to  cuTTy  each  a 
hghted  candle  beliind  the  bride  and 
bridej^oom,  and  two  to  go  in  front 
holding  cro^\Tis  over  their  he«ids,  as 
they  made  the  circuit  of  the  cha}x^]. 

The  carrying  the  candles  did  not 
demand  much  presence  of  mind,  but 
to  walk  backwards,  and  at  the  same 
time  manage  to  keep  a  coronet,  with 
outstretched  arms,  suspended  over  a 
moving  man  or  woman's  head,  re- 
quires ])ractice  and  dexterity.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  feels  liimself  capable  of 
an  impromptu  exliibition  of  tliiskind, 
and  one  of  Romeo's  Italian  friends 
at  this  ix)int  turned  shy  and  restive. 
It  was  evident  from  Juhe's  discom- 
posure that  she  would  not  have  \m~ 
lieved  herself  thoroughly  man'ied, 
had  any  iota  of  the  matrimonial  pro- 
gramme been  omitted. 

At  this  crisis  an  English  gentle- 
man, seated  on  the  foremost  bench 
in  the  nave,  and  thus  near  enough 


to  the  principal  actors  to  perceive 
what  was  the  dilemma,  started  for- 
ward, lie  had  a  decidedly  clerical 
asfx^ct,  not  devoid  of  something  even 
puritanical,  an  air  solely,  however, 
given  by  the  peculiar  cut  of  his 
clothes,  for  never  did  himian  being 
possess  a  i>air  of  eyes  more  expres- 
sive of  ix^ace  and  goodwill  to  his 
neighbour.  With  imperturbalile 
gra\ity  he  offered  his  services  to 
hold  the  croAvn  over  the  young 
lady's  head  ;  vnih  imperturbable 
gravity  he  x)erformed  the  task,  with- 
out a  single  false  step,  as  if  he  hafl 
Ix-'cn  accustomed  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing  all  his  life.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
officiating  priests,  nor  to  the  Princtjss 

S ,  that  the  individual  whase  aid 

they  had  so  gratefully  accepted  was 
an  English  heretic  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable species. 

It  may  he  as  well  to  add  that  the 
civil  marriage  and  the  Eoman  Ca- 
thoUc  ceremony  had  already  taken 
place. 

Juhe  and  Romeo  hved  happily 
ever  afterwards.  Now  this  is  a  true 
story,  and  this  last  is  the  truest  line 
of  all. 


fictttm  katoii  frg  tk  faets, 

TENDEE  WORDS. 

Illustbated  by  F.  R.  Pickebsgill,  R.A. 

A  CHANGE  so  swift  what  heart  did  ever  feel ! 
It  rushed  upon  me  hke  a  nughty  stream, 
And  bore  me  in  a  moment  fiEir  from  shore. 
I've  loved  away  myself;  in  one  short  hour 
Ahready  am  I  gone  an  age  of  passion. 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  vfdour,  or  success  ? 
These  might  perhaps  be  found  in  other  men. 
'Twas  that  respect,  that  awful  homage  paid  me ; 
That  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  his  eyes. 
And  with  a  silent  earthquake  shook  his  soul. 
But,  when  he  spoke,  what  tender  words  he  said ! 
So  softly,  that,  like  flakes  of  feathered  snow. 
They  melted  as  they  fell. 
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LADY  MAY  AND  THE  BAEON'S  WALK. 

I. 

LONG  years  ago  a  castle  stood 
Where  now  there  stands  a  pond 
(A  lake  ifs  by  its  owner  called), 
With  a  great  wide  moat  beyond. 

2. 

And  all  about  the  turrets  tall, 

Of  this  old  castle,  grew 
Lichens  and  ivy,  and  at  night 

The  owls  from  out  it  flew. 

3- 
The  battlements  were  always  kept 

By  sturdy  men-at-arms ; 
'Twas  in  those  days  when  frequently 

One  heard  of '  wars'  alarms.' 

4. 
The  moat  was  wide,  and  deep,  and  long, 

The  drawbridge  was  a  sight 
For  architects  to  wonder  at. 

It  was  so  strong  and  light. 

5. 
The  terrace-gardens  were  more  £Eur 

Than  gardens  now-a-days. 
I  think  medisBvalists  assert 

The  sun  then  had  more  rays. 

6. 
Howe'er  that  be  it  answers,  now. 

My  purpose  to  declare 
That  there  t&ere  terrace-gardens. 

Moreover  they  were  Mr. 

7. 
And  once  beneath  the  summer  sun 

A  lady  stood  and  heard 
What  she  oughtn't  to  have  listened  to, 

But  did  hear  every  word. 

8. 

The  lady  was  fair. 

Her  loveliness  rare 
Was  the  theme  of  each  bard  of  the  age ; 

Her  wit  and  her  grace 

And  beautiful  face, 
Were  declared  by  the  wise  and  the  sage, 

To  be  rather  too  much 

Of  a  good  thing,  for  such 
Were  considered,  most  properly,  then 

To  be  base  coquettes. 

And  horrible  nets. 
To  ensnare  and  deceive  the  poor  men. 

9. 
And  now,  when  the  summer  sun  was  high 

In  the  clear,  blue  heavens  o'erhead. 
When  the  httle  birds  didn't  care  to  fly. 

Being  of  coup  de  soleil  afraid. 


\\]\rn  tlic  tl(V.v'u'ts  I't'iit  ]]\  .V  •]i-licato  headfi, 

( ']tnrcNM"l  \)\  t]\r  TittoiitiVc  beat, 
An«l  tin-  <'i>\s>  iu\>\  calves  iii;i.lf  iiiiiirfMiiphi  Ik^Is, 

AimI  n][c  !"a*l<»'tl  tlu'  idea  ot  in-at. 
Wlnii  till'  «»iily  tliiiiLr  tliat  sj-iuMicd  moo,, 
\\  a^  a  )witt!.   of*  |l:»^v,'  or  a  str;r.vlH'rry  ico  ; 
V>  lull  XatuiL'  1m  ix'h  .Sftiiinl  tu  think  it  a  bore 
Tl:  it  slu.'  slioiiiil  Im-  cxjK'fTrd  to  'lo  any  more — 

III  thiit  trn]»ical  heat, 

^V)uil  lli'sh  and  Mood 

Couldn't  bo  in  a  huiTV, 

That  ladv  Mood 
As  the  viviost  scrub  of  a  cofik  niitrht  have  done, 
And  talked  to  !ar  '  f!)lh'AV(T  '  under  the  snn. 

10. 

An  I  in  trnth 

"1  he  bright  youth 

AVas  fors(X)th 
One  whom  tlu;  sternest  mij^dit  allow 
To  Ix)  worth  tt  broiling ;  liis  lofty  brow 
And  eatrle  eye  and  ]{oman  nose, 
And  sui>erior  ent  of  l)oth  nioustaelie  and  clothes 

Proclaimed  him,  at  sight, 

(bie  of  the  brii^bt 

I  lace  who  were  hiirht 
Li  those  p)l(lcn  days  of  romance  and  song 
A  *  lord  of  th(?  soil ;'  liis  doublet  was  long. 
Too  long  for  aught  but  n  *  noble'  to  we^ir, 
And  so  w.'Ls  his  nipier  and  chesnut  hair; 
And  Ins  dainty  fingers  were  taper  and  white, 
And  his  laco  was  i)oint,  and  his  eyes  were  bright; 
And  he  UK)ktHl  too  handsome,  allndt  hot, 
To  come  to  his  end  through  sto])ping  a  shot, 
ITe  had  all  the  gmces,  and  all  the  airs 
( )f  a  ro]KMlan('cr  and  a  brace  of  beai*s 
(V)m))ined.     He  pois(xl  himself  on  altemate  feet, 
And  protested  he  '  weally  suftentl  fixjm  heat/ 

And  then  retlcjcted 

*Twas  rather  inhuman 

To  com})lain  of  what  she, 

A  dehcate  woman, 
I*ore  with  not  so  much  as  a  jH^tulant  look 
At  that  Sim  whicli  such  dreadful  lilx>rties  took. 

II.  < 

*  One  short  ycAr  hence,  sweet  Lady  May, 

Shall  see  mo  by  your  side ; 
One  short  year  from  this  very  day.' 
The  demoiselle  replied — 

12. 
'  Ah,  Bernard !  but  I  greatly  fear 
This  stem  stepfother  of  mine. 
To  whom  you  know  you're  aught  but  dear, 
Will  ne'er  let  me  be  thine. 

13. 
'  He  told  me  as  this  mom  I  bent 

In  duty  o'er  his  bed 
The  warm  red  flannel  Bolus  sent, 
To  wrap  aroiind  hifl  head, 
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14. 
'  Was  doing  him  a  world  of  good, 

And  as  his  appetite 
Is  something  horrible — $0  rade. 
Our  prospects  don't  look  bright' 

15- 
'  A  year's  a  long  time  at  his  age/ 

The  gallant  youth  replied. 
With  ail  the  wisdom  of  a  sage^    . 

The  gentle  lady  cried* 

16. 
*  Weep  not,  sweet  May ;  I  leaTe  you  now. 

But  firmly  trust  when  next 
I  gaze  upon  your  lovely  brow, 

Wo  shall  not  be  perplexed 
By  this  most  inconsiderate  of  sire's  commands 
Being  flatly  against  our  Joining  our  hands.' 
And  then  beneath  tnat  sunmier  sun 

They  pledged  their  tows  and  swore, 
That  when  the  year  its  course  had  run 
They'd  surely  peurt  no  more. 

17. 
The  Lady  May  returned  to  take 

Her  place  by  her  other's  side. 
And  Bernard  thought  he'd  his  exit  make 

From  out  that  ^uxlen  wide. 
But  the  drawbridge  was  up,  and  alas  I  alas ! 

No  friendly  hand  was  nigh 
To  aid  the  unlucky  knight  to  pass 

Oyer  the  moat,  both  safe  and  dry. 
He  wore  beneath  that  doublet  gay 

A  coat  of  chainM  mail. 
I'll  wait,  thought  he,  until  the  day 

Is  o'er,  and  night  her  veil 
Has  thrown  o'er  moat  and  gardens  trim, 

And  then  I'll  try  my  luck ; 
In  iron  links  I'll  dare  to  swim 

Across  there — ^like  a  duck. 
So  the  brave  young  noble  got  out  of  flight 
As  best  he  could,  and  waited  for  night. 
It's  a  very  tiresome  thing  '  to  wait ' 
From  twelve  mid-day  until  rather  late. 
With  nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do. 
And  nothing  to  think  about— -save  that  you 
Have  got  yourself  into  a  precious  fix 
By  indulging  a  taste  for  adventurous  tricks. 

18. 
The  lord  of  the  castle  was  stout  and  old,  ] 

And  not  very  easy  to  please ; 
And  that  night  this  testy  baron  bold 

Did  his  £eur  daughter  tease, 
By  declaring  that '  As  she  wouldn't  talk. 
He'd  go  out  on  the  ramparts  and  take  a  walk !' 

19. 
StubbB  the  sentry  had  been  there 

All  that  weary  day ; 
Stubbs  the  sentxy  gave  a  yawn 

As  his  lord  come  past  that  way. 
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VoiTrt'  sljL.Mlly  l;i-;Cvl,   I   !ijir; 

(Jo  (i.)\Mi  and  \nn  \\\v  ii<n;M'ki'i'|)('r 

l>rjiw  vi»u  M  ]tint  of  Wvw 
And  1  tiie  ^vlliit'  will  kcc])  your  giuud. 

lA'iid  nil'  your  anjncbu!-^.' 
Stul>h>  lie  r('])lii'd,  •  MyuoMe  lord, 

Tlic  Ik)ou  I'll  not  rofuM'.' 
Tlu'  hidy  moon  was  sailin«r  fair 
O'lT  Lull  and  daU^  tliat  lu.ii'ht, 
Aud  (Mi(j  \)\\\v  silveiy  ray  slume  full 

r]K)n  an  ol)j(rt  bright, 
AVli'ih  mid-wa}'  through  the  water  was, 

Thv  water  of  the  moat. 
The  liaron  cried — '  A  wretched  dog, 

VVcji.sel,  or  cat,  or  stoat, 
I'll  kill  him.'     And  with  fatal  aim 

He  pulled  tlie  trigger  true ; 
And  the  hai)less  cat,  or  dog,  or  stoat, 

It  disai)i)eared  from  view. 
And  Stubbs  retunung  by-and-by 

The  Baron  told  him  wliat 
H(;'d  done;  and  Stubbs  replied  with  awx% 
'  Your  lordshij)  is  a  shot!' 
An<l  thought  how  noble  and  how  good 

That  conduct  did  appear, 
"Which  '  kept  a  jxK)r  man's  guard,'  and  gave 
That  sfime  poor  man  his  l)eer. 
The  Baron  w%i.s  old ;  the  Baron  was  stout ; 
The  Baron  had  lately  been  laid  up  w^th  gout. 
It  was  foolish  and  venturesome  in  the  extreme 
To  go  trotting  al)out  on  those  nmipai'ts,  T  deem. 
For  the  wind  came  around  those  sharp  comers  and  made 
Him  feel  terribly  conscious  '  of  gout,'  I'm  afraid. 


20. 


The  Baron  went  back  to  his  su]>per,  and  said 

To  his  daughter,  the  fair  Lady  May  :  '  I  the  bed 

Shall  have  warmed  well  to-night — and  a  cup  of  nuilled  wine 

Will  I  take.'    Lady  May  answered :  '  Father  mine. 

Your  will  is  law ;  your  wine  they  '11  prepare. 

And  I  also  will  order  your  sheets  that  they  air; 

And  alk)w  me  to  add  that  I  hope  you  will  wrap 

Yoiir  venerable  head  in  a  woollen  mghtcap. 

That  congh,  too!  oh  do  some  lozenges  take, 

If  not  for  your  mim — for  yonr  stepchild's  sake.* 

The  Baron  responded  in  accents  mild. 

That  he  *  tliought  in  this  matter  he'd  pleasure  liis  child ' 

By  follo^ving  out  the  directions  she  gave 

In  her  eager  desire  his  life  to  save. 

21. 

The  bed  was  warmly  air'd ;  the  cup  of  ruby-sx»arkling  wine. 

Presented  on  a  silver  tray,  was  spiced  to  taste  divine. 

The  beverage  was  a  generous  one,  just  such  a  one  as  might 

Be  taken  by  an  aged  god  whose  stomach  was  not  right. 

The  woollen  nightcap,  close  and  tight,  covered  his  noble  head ; 

And  so  with  all  attention  was  the  Baron  i3ut  to  bed. 

But  in  the  morning  when  they  came  to  give  the  '  Baron  bold ' 

His  cup  of  shaving-water — lo !  they  found  In'ra  stark  and  cold. 
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The  Lady  May  was  shocked,  no  doubt,  but  could  not  all  the  same 

B^^t  this  stepsire  of  hers — this  '  father/  but  in  name. 

And  chaos  reigning  all  that  day  throughout  the  servants'  hall, 

They  ate  and  drank,  and  cheery  grew — and  when  night  'gan  to  fall 

They  had  a  jolly  supper,  when  they  ate,  and  drank,  and  wept ; 

And  when  they  could  no  longer  weep,  they  went  to  bed  and  slept. 

The  noble  Baron  soon  was  laid  beside  those  of  his  race. 

Whose  bones  lay  mouldering  in  a  vault — a  nasty  darksome  place. 

Where  none  but '  noble  bones '  might  rest,  and  moulder  quite  away ; 

And  having  seen  him  n^ely  shelved,  hom&  went  the  Lady  ]May. 

The  &ir  young  heiress  soon  was  sought  by  many  a  noble  youth ; 

But  honour  to  her  constancy,  all  honour  to  her  truth, 

Her '  heart  was  his,'  she  always  said, '  who  wandered  far  away, 

But  who'd  return  in  one  short  year  to  claim  hLs  "  Lady  May." ' 

And  she  wore  such  quantities  of  crape  for  the  dead  chief  of  her  race 

That  vulgar-minded  people  said, '  All  ill  weeds  grew  apace.' 

But  aU  unheeding  these  remarks,  the  Lady  May  went  on 

Her  way  m  peace  and  quiet,  till  the  yesur  was  nearly  gone. 

But  when  once  more  the  summer's  sun  shone  bright  and  hot  and  fiur. 

Off  came  the  massive  folds  of  crape — off  came  the  look  of  care. 

The  lady  was  herself  again,  her  own  sweet,  joyous  self. 

She  mourned  no  longer  for  the  sire  a-lying  on  the  shelf. 

And  0D6  fine  morning  after  lunch,  with  drum  and  bugle  sound, 

She  caused  a  great  noise  to  be  made,  that  all  her  people  roimd 

Might  understand  she  wanted  them ;  and  when  they  came  to  see 

What  all  the  row  meant,  stated, '  that  it  was  her  fixed  decree 

That  every  drop  of  water  from  the  moat  be  drained  away. 

To  irrigate  the  land.'    Her  vassals  hastened  to  obey. 

The  moat  she'd  always  found  a  bore — ^it  ever  stood  between 

Herself  and  Bernard,  who  faU  oft  had  through  its  waters  been. 

'  The  first  sight  that  shall  greet  him,  and  fill  him  with  siirprise 

When  he  comes  back  to  claim  me,  shall  be  pleasant  to  his  eyes.' 

Bat  by-and-by  her  servants  came,  with  faces  pale  and  scared, 

And  told  her '  something  horrible,'  which  none  among  them  dared 

Go  up  to  look  at,  lay  along  the  bottom  of  the  moat. 

And  the '  something '  had  a  rusly  sword,  and  a  short  blue  velvet  coai 

The  Lady  May  with  trembling  steps  went  forward  to  the  spot. 

And  when  she  reached  it,  oh!  the  sight  that  greeted  her  was — what? 

A  rusty  sword — some  fleshless  bones — a  suit  of  chainM  mail. 

Which  told  to  her  prophetic  heart  at  once  the  fatal  tale. 

'Alas!  alas!  'tis  Bernard!'  the  hapless  lady  cried. 

And  then  down  on  that  rusty  sword,  the  lady  fell  and  died. 

MORAL. 

To  UtfM : — ^The  moral  is  obvious  and  plain. 

When  you  come  into  property,  don't  want '  to  drain.' 

Don't  stand  in  the  sun  when  your  sires  have  the  gout ; 

When  they  are  laid  up,  you\e  no  business  out. 

Don't  let  them  go  out  on  the  ramparts  in  light 

And  airy  costume  too  late  at  night 

To  ^tntltmsn : — Mind  when  you're  crossing  a  moat 

In  armour,  you  either  get  into  a  boat 

Or  cross  the  drawbridge  ;  it's  foolish,  you  know. 

To  risk  being  drowned  for  the  child  of  your  foe. 

Be  careful  of  draughts — ^avoid  men-at-arms, 

And  cold  ramparto  at  night— and  an  heiress  whose  charms 

Are  meant  for  your  betters — or,  if  you  will  not. 

Take  care  to  keep  clear  of  *  a  first-rate  shot.* 
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THE  STOKY  OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  MANSION. 

In  Two  Chaitxes. — Chapter  T. 


•Thf>n  .irt  not,  PMi'^burRt,  b'lilt  to  <.n\ioaH  -^bow 
f'f  I'-'uli  or  iiKirblr,  ihA  caii>i  lKUr>l  a  row 
Of  I'oiI'-IkU  pill  ir>i,  or  a  rooic  of  p-ld: 
'I  lion  Insl  rii>  laiiilw  run  v,hi  t<  ol  tules  are  told ; 
Ur stayre.  or rourts ;  but blaiuM  .m  ancif nt  pile. 
And    (Wut-o  Krudgcd  at)  tin  nvtrencd  tho 

HOW  many  uicmorablo  Imttlo- 
lields  are  nK^t)ciiite(l  witli  i^^iig- 
lish  heroos  and  English  history! — 
Iwittle-lic'lds,  whoj^o  very  names  stir 
II])  our  henrts  a.s  with  tlio  Koimd  of 
a  trumpet;  wlioso  glories  are  ever 
l)reseiit  t<^  our  mindH  from  their  con- 
nection witli  the  Hl)erti(N  which  wo 
clierisli,  and  tlio  sweep  of  enii)ire  of 
wliicli  wo  aro  so  justly  proud; — 
battle-fields,  like  Azincourt  and 
Creyy,  where  even  the  meanest  ])ow- 
man  si)ran^  u])  into  a  paladin,  and 
did  deeds  worthy  of  celebration  by 
an  English  Jlomer;  like  Blenheim, 
()udenard(»,  and  Kamillies,  where  one 
great  chief  could 

•  Ride  on  the  w  birlwind  and  direct  the  Ktorm ;' 

like  Talavera  and  Vittoria,  Sala- 
manca and  \\'aterloo — the  last,  the 
crowning  victory  of  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled triumpl^s.  These  are  fields 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget;  tliey 
are  t<M)  closely  linked  to  the  pride, 
tlie  patriotism,  the  self-rcA'erence  of 
the  nation.  If '  tlie  good  knights  aro 
dust,'  Uving  and  immortal  are  their 
achievements,  and  tho  brightness  of 
their  glorious  scutchcHms  is  still 
undimmed  in  the  Walhalla  of  the 
Enghsh  ixx)ple.  AW;  see— in  our 
present  *  pride  of  place ' — in  the  su- 
preme power  which  we  hold  among 
the  nations — in  the  tar-reaching  em- 
pire, whose  shores  are  kissed  by  the 
weaves  of  every  sea — the  monmncnt 
of  our  worthies,  and  we  recall,  with 
hearts  a-stir  and  souls  a-flame,  the 
memories  of  a  thousand  fields  where 
honour  has  been  won. 

But  amongst  these  stormy  recol- 
lections a  softer  and,  it  may  be,  a 
purer  association  obtrudes  itself,  un- 
til we  recognize  that  the  name  of 
Poitiers  or  Blenheim,  Assaye  or  Wa- 
terloo, is  scarcely  more  powerful  in 
its  influence  than  that  of  a  field 


where  no  s}X'cial  renown  attendid 
our  arms,  but  yet  our  Saxon  cha- 
racter was  illustrated  with  an  mid\- 
ing  glory — the  tield  of  Zutphen.  It 
is  not  that  there  we  eontende<l  for  a 
g(H)(l  cause  ;  it  is  not  that  the  fight 
wa.s  onkreil  by  any  surpassing  mili- 
tary genius;  but  that  rj7n  man  fought 
and  bled  upon  the  field,  whom  all 
Englishmen  acknowledge  to  have 
IxHu  truest  knight  and  perfect  gen- 
tleman. This  was  Sir  Phili]>  »Si(lney, 
the  noblest  son  of  a  noble  race, — the 
pride  and  boiist  of  a  court  which 
glowed  with  chivalry,  and  was  in- 
formed by  tho  subtlest  and  most 
daring  sj>irits, — the  prev.r  chnxili^-r 
of  a  knightly  age,  —  soldier  with 
courage  imimpeached,  friend  with 
loyalty  undoubted,  man  with  virtue 
unstairuxl,  and  courtier  polluted  by 
no  shameless  adulation — 

•  Sidney,  than  whom  no  gentler,  braver  mail 
His  own  delightful  genius  ever  feigntd, 
Ilhistrating  the  vales  of  Aroady, 
With  courteous  courago  and  with  loyal  love*.' 

And  this  wo  take  to  1x3  sufficient 
epitaph  for  our  brave  English  Bay- 
ard. Courteous  in  Ins  courage — 
loyal  in  liis  love — never  false  to 
friend,  never  unjust  to  foe — uphfting 
against  a  lie  the  calm  brow  of  un- 
swerving ti*uthfulncss — to  friendship 
stretcliing  out  the  ready,  cordial 
hand ;  I  protest  that  among  all  our 
Enghsh  worthies — that  glorious  list 
to  which  every  day  adds  some  ho- 
noured name — I  know  of  few"  brighter 
characters  than  the  gentle  poet  and 
gallant  soldier  who  in  his  thirtj- 
second  year  was  stricken  to  the  death 
upon  the  fatal  plain  of  Zutphen. 

Who  docs  not  remember  the  story? 
It  is  one  of  those  historical  pictures 
which  will  outlive  history ;  it  is  in 
itself  a  noble  ]X)em,  a  lyric,  as  it 
were,  which  the  hearts  of  the  wise 
and  gentle  will,  age  after  age,  repeat. 
And  how  vital  are  tho  truth  and 
beautifuhiess  of  such  a  poem !  How 
many  eoids  are  moved  to  exalted  feel- 
ings-how  many  minds  are  touched 
with  noble  thoughts -t»  how  many 
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may  have  read,  and  been  infinenoed 
to  heroic  deeds  of  self-abnegation 
and  Belf-control  by,  the  story  of 
Sidney  and  Zntphen !  ...  I  see  it 
before  nie  as  in  a  pictore.  Theclonds 
hang  luridly  over  the  blood-soaked 
plain,  where,  amid  the  dead  and  dy- 
ing, lies  the  woimded  knight,  scarce 
heeding  the  distant  press  of  battle 
and  the  disorder  of  the  vanqnished 
foe.  His  eagle  eye  is  dim ;  his  brow 
moist  and  hot  with  agony ;  the  lips 
are  parched,  and  the  fidtering  tongue 
can  scarcely  sigh  forth  its  earnest 
prayer  for  'Water!  water!'  And 
alr»dy  the  cooling  cup  is  before 
him,  and  the  living  lymph  sparkles 
with  refreshing  power.  But  see 
how  yonder  dying  soldier  raises  his 
writhing  limbs  firom  the  hard  earth, 
and  bends  on  that  blessed  cnp  tiie 
keenest,  eagerest,  and  most  wistftd 
^es !  The  hero-chief  catches  their 
glance  of  mute,  irrepressible  agony, 
and  puis  aside  the  wished-for 
draught : — *  Take  it,'  he  faintly  says, 
'  to  yonder  soldier :  he  has  more  need 
ofitthani!' 

This  well-known  anecdote,  so  in- 
dicative of  the  self-control  and  self- 
denial  which  are  the  prime  elements 
of  tme  greatness,  is  the  chief  tiling 
that  foimliarizes  the  name  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  to  thousands  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  yet  he  was  a  man 
worthy  to  bo  more  fally  and  more 
closely  known.  Had  he  not  died  so 
early,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
occupied  a  noble  niche  in  our  Eng- 
land's history.  His  views  were  broad 
and  comprehensive;  his  mind  had 
been  sedulously  cultivated ;  he  had 
a  kurge  heart,  as  well  as  a  large 
brain ; — the  making,  in  &ct,  of  a  ge- 
nerous statesman  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished knight  But  he  was 
destmed  to  be  one  of  those  'inhe- 
ritors of  unfulfilled  renown,'  of  whom 
Shelley  speaks ;  of  those  great  men 
whose  lives  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
incomplete, — ^the  torsos  of  grand  but 
unfinished  monuments. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  at 
Penshurst,  in  Kent,  m  1 5  5  4.  He  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  thrice 
Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  himself  a 
man  of  grave  ability  and  singular 
virtue,  and  of  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  the  sister-in-law  of  the 


ill-&ted  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Spenser 
has  celebrated  this  noble  matron  in 
his  '  Buins  of  Time/  as  that '  goodly 
ladie,'  who 

*  Forth  oat  of  her  happy  womb  did  bring         t 
The  ia49«d  gift  of  leamtng  and  all  honour; 
In  whom  the  heavena  poured  all  their  gifla 
upon  her/ 

The  young  Sidney's  studies  were 
successively  pursued  at  Shrewsbury, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  where  his 
quick  intelligence  and  happy  judg- 
ment marked  him  out  as  designed 
for  a  great  and  glorious  career.  He 
afterwards  occupied  three  years  in 
continental  travel ;  and,  returning 
to  England,  at  once  took  up  a  high 
position  in  Elizabeth's  brilliant  court, 
and  became  '  the  observed  of  all  ob- 
servers,' from  the  grace  of  his  man- 
ners, the  versatility  of  his  accom- 
plishments, and  the  chivalrous  re- 
finement of  his  disposition. 

About  1578  he  was  introduced  by 
Gabriel  Haivey  to  the  poet  Spenser, 
whose  warm  and  generous  patron  he 
remained  through  life,  and  whose 
'Faery  Queen'  was  undertaken  at 
his  encouragement.  Spenser  was  do- 
miciled a  while  at  Penshurst,  direct- 
ing his  chivalrous  patron's  poetical 
studies,  and  encouraging  that  pecu- 
liar Platonism  of  feeling  which  was 
then  the  £a.shion  with  the  wits  and 
courtiers  of  the  great  Gloriana's 
train.  The  poet  of  the 'Faery  Queen' 
was,  however,  susceptible  of  a  warmer 
and  more  passionate  love,  and  nou- 
rished in  the  groves  of  Penshurst  his 
devotion  to  a  certain  fair  beauty  of 
the  North,  whom  he  celebrated  as 
Bosalind,  '  the  widow's  daughter  of 
the  glens,'  and  whose  cold  loveliness 
was  not  to  be  forgotten  even  in  the 
sunny  Kentish  dales, 

*  where  ehepherds  ridi. 
And  flhiitftil  floda  bene  everywhere  to  sec.' 

In  that  portion  of  the  'Shepherd's 
Calendar'  which  was  written  at 
Penshurst  (the  9th  Eclogue),  and 
which  the  poet  dedicated  to  'the 
noble  and  most  virtuous  gentleman, 
most  worthy  of  all  titles  both  of 
learning  and  chivalry,  Master  Philip 
Sidney,'  he  disconsolately  exclaims — 

*  Te  gentle  shepfacrda!  which  your  flocks  do 

feed. 
Whether  on  hills,  or  dales,  or  other  where. 
Bear  witness  all  of  this  ao  wicked  deed ; 
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Tlie  Stnrij  nf  on  Obi  EiujIlKh  MauaioH. 


And   If  11  tlu"  la-^,  wLom'  fli'«.r  i^  w,i\-«i  u 

And  t  u.ll  -s  t.i"'.  ,>  '  "!•    I  X'>  'u.l.l-  -IS  1  ..-, 
'I'hai    >i'   ti>*'   tni<*>t   hii.  pi.  ■nl'^    \i*'ax\.    u.m\o 

bh-cd,  « 

'I'h.ii  hvrs  on  f'artli,  aiul  1()\{-<1  Ik  r  most  dt-ai.' 

From  tliciiH-lianiiinii'drrainsnfEo- 
Kjiliiuls,  kind  lui'l  uiikiii<l,  —  trmu 
tlii'ir  ])loa.siint  jiastnral  I'aiicios  of 
wcll-nmiiiu'i'rd  j-Ih  |)li(r<ls  niid  \\iA\- 
lookiijg  slR'j»la'rtirsM\s,  —  tlic  two 
tViciuls  rdunit'<l  to  tlu*  fsj)arklinj^' 
piictics  of  courtly  London.  Sidiioy 
rohumed  his  ])Iac(»  in  tin*  brilliant 
circle  tliat  ^dittcrctl  around  Kliza- 
Ixth;  Sj)cns(fr  (in  Jidy,  1 580)  accom- 
panied tlio  new  ].ord-Lii'Ut('nant, 
Artlmr,  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  to  Ire- 
land, a^s  his  ))rivate  secretary,  a 
])ostwliicli  the  influence  of  Leicester 
and  Si(biey  had  procurt^l  him. 

Sidney's  stav  at  court  was  not  of 
lont^  dunition.  An  alVront  ^vA  upon 
Ijim  by  the  Karl  of  ( )xford,  *  a  nohle- 
num  of  new-fjushioned  ajijiarel  and 
Tusi-anish  gestures,  crinjiiiii:?  sidc- 
neck(^  eyes  glauncinp,  tiznomie 
sniirldn?:/ — whom  lial)riel  Harvey, 
in  a  'rattling:  bundle  of  Enghsh 
hexameters,'  has  described  a« 

•  IX'licatP  in    hpoedi,  fcjueynt*'  in  aniyo,  ccm- 

cnUti  in  all  iKM'ntes ; 
In  courtly  puylea  a  passing  rtncnlar  o<id  man,' 

induced  liim  to  retire  to  his  brother- 
in-law's  seat  at  Wilton,  the  stately 
hall  of  the  earls  (^f  Pem))roke,  where 
lie  occujned  liiinself  in  the  c()mjM)si- 
tion  of  liis  romance  of  the  '  ArauUa/ 
This  line  prose-iMx-m,  so  imjnstly 
neglected  in  tliese  later  days,  the 
gentle  writer  never  lived  to  fiinish. 
He  api^ears  to  have  originally  pro- 
jmrwl  it  for  the  dekn^tation  of  lii>s 
iKjlovcd  sister,  wlio  perused  it  as  he 
wrote  it,  sheet  by  shetit.  He  next 
produced  his  noble  *  Defence  of 
P(X3sy,'  wheix.*in  he  lauds  the  ])oet  in 
no  unwoi*tliy  language.  Often  his 
rolling  sentences  seem  full  of  deep- 
soiin(hng  music,  like  the  sea;  and 
at  all  times  he  sjxjakB  in  tui  elevated 
and  majestic  strain.  Thus :  *  Of  all 
sciences,'  ho  enthusiastically  ex- 
claims, *  the  poet  is  monarch !  For 
he  rlotli  not  only  show  the  way,  but 
giveth  so  sweet  a  prasi)ect  into  the 
way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter 
into  it.  Nay,  lie  doth,  as  if  your 
journey  should  lie  through  a  fair 
vineyard,  at  the  very  tlrst  give  you 


a  elustorof  gi;i]>es;  that,  full  of  tiiat 
ta^ti ,  vou  ina\  loiitr  to  luiss  farther, 
Wv  bitrniiu'ih  not  with  obscure  deti- 
nitions,  whicli  must  blur  the  margin 
with  inter} >n;tations,  and  loml  tlie 
memory  with  doubt tulness :  Imt  he 
Cometh  to  you  with  words  set  with 
(h'lit^htful  proi>ortion,  either  accx^m- 
]>aiiied  with,  or  prepared  for,  the 
w<ll-t»nchanting  skill  of  music  ;  and 
M-ith  a  tale,  forsooth,  he  cometh  unto 
you,  with  a  title  which  holdeth  chil- 
dren from  play,  and  old  men  from 
the  chinmey -corner  ;  and  pretending 
no  nn)re,  doth  intend  the  winning  of 
the  mind  from  wickerlness  to  virtue ; 
even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to 
take  most  wholesome  things,  by 
hiding  them  in  such  others  as  have 
a  i)leasiuit  taste.* 

Jn  1 581  Sir  Phihp  shone  *  a  bright 
parti(nihur  star '  hi  the  tourneys  mid 
jouMings  with  which  Elizalxitli  cele- 
bratetl  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
and  was  selwted  to  accomjuuiy  that 
unsuccessful  wooer  on  his  return  tu 
the  continent.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  investiture  of  the  Prince  Pala- 
tine, in  1583,  "with  the  order  of  the 
(riuter,  Sidney,  who  wa«  his  repre- 
sentative and  i)roxy,  was  knighted 
by  his  royal  mistress.  He  never  lost 
her  favour.  M'hen  his  adventurous 
sj)irit  ])ronij)ted  him  to  join  the  he- 
roic Drake  in  his  forays  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  explore  the  virgin 
tivasures  of  the  Kew  World,  the 
(puH^n's  anxious  mandate  stopixxl 
him  on  the  ]X)iiit  of  emlmrkatiou  at 
Plymouth.  It  was  perliaps  her  jea- 
lousy, ratlier  than  her  regard,  that 
again  interfeixxi  to  prevent  him  from 
developing  Ins  capacity  for  an  active 
hfe,  and  caused  him  io  lase  the  prof- 
fered crown  of  Poland,  though  Cam- 
den asserts  that  she  refused  '  to  fur- 
tlier  hi^  advancement,  out  of  ft^ftr 
that  she  should  lose  tlie  jewel  of  her 
times.'  But  when  she  decided  uikmi 
aidnig  the  Netherlanders  in  their 
brave  revolt  against  the  oppressions 
of  Spain,  Sidney  was  apiwinted  to 
the  governorship  of  Flushing,  one 
of  the  towns  which  the  Dutch  had 
gratefully  ceded  to  England,  and 
infwle  General  of  the  Horse  in  the 
Earl  of  Ixjicester's  army.  The  ne- 
phew, however,  by  no  means  ap- 
provcxl  the  strategy  of  his  ix)werftil 
imcle,  and  pa^seil  seveix?  and  not 
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unmerited  censures  on  his  miscon- 
duct of  the  war.  But  his  gallant 
spirit  was  no  longer  to  chafe  at  its 
compulsory  inaction.  On  the  22  nd 
of  September,  1586,  he  fell  in  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Spanish  army 
proceeding  to  the  reinforcement  of 
Zutphen,  and,  though  liis  own  forces 
were  far  inferior  in  number,  he  led 
them  to  the  attack,  and  won  a  com- 
plete success.  In  the  Ught  he  dis- 
played all  the  Talour  of  an  English 
ca^er.  One  horse  was  shot  under 
him,  but  he  mounted  another,  and 
again  plunged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  ftay.  A  ball,  however,  wounded 
him  in  the  left  thigh,  and,  fiunt  from 
loss  of  blood,  he  was  borne  from  tho 
field.  The  wound  proved  mortal, 
and  on  the  2  5th  of  October  the  poet- 
soldier  died.  His  body  was  removed 
to  £ngland,  and  interred,  by  com- 
mand of  the  queen,  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  funeral  rites  being  ce- 
lebrated with  peculiar  pomp. 

A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
raised  by  Spenser,  the  friend  whom 
he  had  loved  so  well,  in  the  '  Pas- 
torall  Elegie  of  Astrophol,*  where 
the  poet  does  justice  to  the  general 
grief  with  which  the  nation  regarded 
Sir  Philip's  untimely  fate — 

'  Hereof  when  tidings  far  abroad  did  pass, 
The  shepherdB  all  which  loved  him  fall  dear  * 
jind  rare  ftiU  dear  of  all  he  lovbd  was. 
Did  thither  flock  to  see  what  they  did  hear. 
And  when  that  piteoiu  spectacle  they  viewed, 
The  ■ame  with  bitter  tears  they  all  bedewed. 

'  And  every  one  did  make  exceeding  moan. 
With  inward  anguish  and  great  grief  opprest; 
And  every  one  did  weep  and  wail,  and  moan. 
And  means  devls'd  to  diow  his  sorrow  best ; 
Tluit  from  that  hour,  since  first  on  grassy 

Shepherds  kepi  sheep,  was  not  like  mourning 
sera. 

Sir  Philip's  sister,  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  Mary  Sidney, 
Gonlitess  of  Pembroke,  also  dedi- 
cated some  graceful  elegiac  verses  to 
the  memory  of  the  lost  Astrophel — 

'  Woods,  hills,  and  rivers,  now  are  desolate. 
Since  he  is  gone  the  which  them  all  did  grace ; 
And  all  the  fleids  do  wall  their  widow-state. 
Since  death  their  fairest  flow'r  did  Ute  deface. 
The  fairest  flower  in  field  that  ever  grew 
Was  Astrophel ;  that  was,  we  all  may  rue.' 

I  think  it  is  Todd  who  says  that 
in  upwards  of  two  hundred  authors 
he  had  found  eulogiums  upon  Sidney ; 
but  perhaps  not  one  of  them  has 


penned  a  nobler  panegyric  than  that 
expressed  by  the  self-recorded  epi- 
taph of  the  admirable  Fulke  GreviUe, 
Li>nl  Brooke :  '  Here  lies  tho  Friend 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.*  As  if  to  havo 
been  his  friend  was  sufficient  praiw : 
was  tho  summing  up  of  a  grand, 
true  life.  And,  indeed,  of  all  the 
best  and  brightest  spirits  of  that 
heroic  age,  he  was  the  faithful  friend ; 
of  Dyer  and  Raleigh,  of  Wotton,  and 
Drake,  and  the  learned  Hubert  Lan- 
guet.  This  man  must  havo  had  in 
him  a  wonderful  grace  and  fasci- 
nation of  manner,  a  singular  loyalty 
of  heart  and  sweetness  of  diKposition, 
thus  to  havo  attached  to  himself  tho 
love  of  tho  great  and  good,  the 
favour  of  his  queen,  the  affection 
of  tho  commonalty,  and  the  high 
opinion  of  foreign  nations.  Could 
he  havo  Ixjen  that  witling  whom  the 

Sjtit-maitro  of  English  literature, 
orace  Walpole,  dared  to  ridicule  ? 
Ho  of  whom  his  grave  and  sagacious 
fjEither  wrote  to  his  brother  Robert : 
'  Imitate  his  virtues,  exercises, 
studies,  and  actions.  Ho  is  a  rare 
ornament  of  his  ago ;  the  very  for- 
mula that  all  well-disposed  young 
gentlemen  of  our  court  do  form 
tiieir  manners  and  hfe  by.  In 
truth,*  adds  the  flather,  '  I  speak  it 
without  flattery  of  hiin,  or  myself: 
he  hath  the  most  virtu&s  that  I  ever 
found  in  any  man.'  And  so  as  poet, 
romancist,  statesman,  and  soldier  ho 
has  left  a  great  example, 

*  To  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable  words, 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  fame. 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man.  * 

TSKMTSOX. 

Yes :  this  is  he  whom  Horace  Wal- 
pole sneered  at  I — whose  noble  *  Ar- 
cadia' that  Utcrary  coxcomb  de- 
nounced as  a  '  todious,  lamentable, 
pedantic,  pastoral  romance.'  Had 
the  creator  of  the  Grothic  frivolities 
of  Strawberry  Hill  ever  read  it? 
Could  he  feel  the  nobility  of  that  fine 
prayer  of  Pamela's,  which  Charlas  I. 
murmured  as  he  went  forward 
to  the  sharp  axe  and  the  bloody 
scaffold — '  Let  calamity  be  the  ex- 
ercise, but  not  the  overthrow  of  my 
virtue.  Let  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies prevail,  but  prevail  not  to  my 
destruction.  Let  my  greatness  be 
their  prey;  let  my  pain  bo  the 
sweetness   of    their   revenge;    let 
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tbem,  if  po  it  Bcorn  prood  mito  lh.>o, 
vex  inrwith  more  ainl  iiioiv  pinii^li- 
mont:  but,  O  Lord,  let  ii«'\«r  tlM-ir 
"Wickedness  liuvo  f^wcYi  a  hand,  l)\it 
ihat  I  Tiia\  ciiryyd  j'n.c  t.-in''  i,t  </ 
p)'rf'  hi'hi'  Tct  llio  taste  of  to-d;iy — 
a  taste  wliieli  rejctii^cs  in  fiinls^  '  rail- 
wav  vohunes'  and  sonsation-niclo 

ft' 

dramas — the  olalumite  ]K)lish  of  t]ie 
*  Arcadia/  and  its  riiit(»nic  puritx, 
may,  ]xThaps,  be  nnaccej stable ;  but 
the  scholar  and  the  \y)(A  \\\\\  ne\er 
weai'y  of  its  oxfinisito  moral  fancies 
and  its  iKantifnl  deK'ri])iive  pas- 
Ritres.  Rei'e  is  a  '  pastoral  ^'•icturo' 
winch  AYali>olo  may  not  have  Innn 
able  to  relish,  bnt  which  has  a  trno 
Kentish  colouhnjr  about  it,  and  "s\as 
probably  siip-.ij:ested  by  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Pensliurst  itself — 

*  There  were  liills  whieh  parnij^hed 
their  proud  heights  with  stately  trees: 
liuinhle  vallies  whose  bwse  estate 
eeeined  comtbrted  with  the  refrefihiiig 
of  silver  rivers;  ineudows  enamelled 
witli  all  ports  of  eye-jileasinp  flowers; 
thickets  wliidi,  hein<;  lined  with  most 
pleaBunt  shade,  were  witnessed  so  too, 
by  the  cheertul  disposition  of  many 
well-tuned  birds;  eaeli  pasture  stored 
with  sheep  feeding:  with  solier  security, 
while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating 
oratory  craved  the  dame'  comfort ;  hero 
a  shepherd's  lj(jy  piping;  as  though  he 
should  never  be  old,  there  a  young 
shepherdess  knittinir.  and  withal  sing- 
inp-,  and  it  seemed  that  her  voice  com- 
forted her  hands  to  work,  and  her 
hands  kept  time  to  her  voice-music. 
As  for  tlie  liouses  of  the  country  (for 
many  houses  came  under  tJieir  eye) 
they  were  all  scattered,  no  two  being 
one  by  the  other,  and  yet  not  so  far  off 
as  that  it  Iwrred  mutual  succour ;  a 
show,  OS  it  were,  of  an  accompanion- 
able  solitariness,  and  of  a  civil  wilder- 
ness.' 

Of  Sidney's  poetry  I  may  not 
Bpeak  with  an  unqualified  praise. 
Too  often,  indeed,  it  walks  upon 
stilts ;  it  deals  too  liberally  in  con- 
ceits and  euphuisms.  Neverthelo^ss, 
his  Sonnets  are  full  of  tine  thought 
and  tender  feeling.  The  beautiful 
opening  of  one  of  the  most  fanciful 
has  been  rendered  familiar  to  Eng- 
hsh  readers  by  Wordsworth's  adapt- 
ation— 

•  with  how  Kid  stops,  0  Moon,  tliou  cUmb'st 

the  skie^. 
How  silently,  and  with  how  sad  a  face !' 


Tlie  remainder  is  also  worth   quo- 
tation— 

'  ^Vbi\t.  may  ii  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 
1  Ii.it  bi'sy  arclxib  hi.-i  t-haip  nrrows  trits  ? 
Sun-  it  ih.il  k'ii;::-\viih-U»v(-.io(iu.unt<  il  ey^s. 
Can  liulpf  (>{  love,  ihini  ferls^t  a  loverV  case. 
I  roacl  It  in  thy  looks :  thj'  lani?ul»b'd  grace 
'I«»  rae  that  fool  the  like,  tljy  state  df scries. 
'1  lu'n,  even  of  IVllowRhip,  O  Moon,  teU  me, 
Is  cofisUtut  love  deom'd  there  but  want  of  wit  ? 
Ar.*  bonutles  there  as  proml  as  here  they  W  ? 
I  )o  thi^y  iilxjve  love  to  l)o  lov'd,  and  yet 
Tlin.-j'  lovers  /scorn  whom    that    luvo    doth 

pojii^ess  ? 
TK»  tli<  y  call  virtue  that  unccrato fulness?' 

To  fill  up  this  cursor^'  notice  of 
Sir  l^liihp's  life,  we  nt^cd  but  glance 
at  the  poet's  love-liistory.  While 
still  a  youth  he  grew  enamoured  ot 
the  beautiful  Lady  Kich,  whom  in 
the  fashion  of  his  age  be  celebrate<l 
in  his  *  Asti-ophel  and  Stella/  and 
whose  gi'aces  inspired  liis  *  Soimeti?.' 
]^ut  his  suit  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  lus  matui'er  fancy  then  turned 
to  the  fair  daughter  of  Elizaln'th's 
secrehu7k%  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
The  lady  Ixicame  liis  "wife,  and 
brought  liim  an  only  daughter. 
After  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  death  she 
manied  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  ac- 
cepted from  Sjxjnser  tlie  dedication 
of  '  Asti'ophel/  the  elegy  i^i  which 
he  commemorated  lier  first  husband. 

Next  to  the  ])leasure  of  looking 
n]X)n  the  faces  of  those  we  love  is 
that  of  visiting  their  favourite  haimts 
— the  trees  in  w^hose  shadows  they 
reposed — tlie  lx)wers  in  which  th(\v 
beguilal  the  time  with  fairy  fancies 
— the  scenes  of  their  joys  and  plea- 
sures, hojx^s,  griefs,  jind  fears — the 
hallowed  ground  wliich  genius  or 
aflfection  has  rendered  ever  sacred. 
To  the  tield  of  Hastings,— the  niins 
of  Kenilworth, — the  venerable  halls 
of  Newstead, — the  modest  house  in 
the  High  Street  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon, — how  many  a  pilgrim  wends 
his  way  in  reverent  love,  and  haying 
gazed  upon  the  'cherished  shrine,' 
returns  rejoicing  and  exultant  in 
the  knowledge  oif  a  new  and  closer 
approach  to  the  poet  he  ha*s  loved 
or  the  hero  he  has  mourned !  The 
scenes  which  a  great  man  has  dwelt 
among,  and  preferred,  during  his 
earthly  career,  have  always  seemed 
to  me  the  fullest  and  most  eloquent 
of  his  relics — material  devolopraeuts 
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of  his  genius,  ailfint  levelationfl  of 
his  innermost  soul,  pregnant  com- 
mentaries upon  his  life,  his  deeds, 
his  thoughts.*  It  is  not  enough  to 
read  Shakspeare  in  the  closet,— you 
must  study  him  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Avon.  You  hest  understand  the 
characters  and  feelings  of  the  Eli- 
zabetiian  worthies  when  seated  in 
the  dim  quaint  oriel,  or  treading  the 
*  banquet-hall  deserted '  of  on  old 
Elizabethan  mansion.  And  so  hav- 
ing gossiped  of  Sidney  and  his  'Ar- 
cadia'—his  eventful  life,  and  hero's 
death — ^let  us  betake  ourselves  to 
his  birthplace,  to  the  home  of  his 
earlier  years — to  Penshurst 

And  a  pleasanter  pilgrimage  no 
spring  or  summer  day  can  afford ; 
for  Penshurst  is  one  of  the  fisurest  of 
the  many  fiur  halls  of  Kent,  and 
brings,  as  it  were,  the  splendour 
and  poetical  materialism  of  the  Eli- 
zabethan age  within  an  hour  of 
Ix>ndon.  Even  so:  in  one  hour 
you  may  fly  from  the  din  of  those 
grinding  wheels  of  labour  which 
ever  revolve  in  the  crowded  city,  to 
the  green  glades  of  an  old  park,  and 
the  quaint  stillness  of  on  old  man- 
sion, the  old-world  solitude  of  a  se- 
questered Kentish  village.  From 
the  surging  and  seething  life  of  the 
capital  to  the  rook-haunted  beeches 
of  Saccharissa's  Walk,  and  the  mur- 
murous depths  of  Barbara  Gamage's 
Bower,  is  almost  as  great  a  transition 
as  from  the  days  of  locomotives  and 
Armstrong  gtms  back  to  those  of 
doublets  and  trunks,  Bilboa  swords, 
and  heavy  arquebusses ;  but  it  is  a 
transition  which  is  eminently  good 
for  the  jaded  fancy  and  wearied  in- 
tellect Neither  in  the  future  nor 
the  present  is  it  well  that  a  man 
should  wholly  live :  both  heart  and 
brain  demand  that  he  should  some- 
limes  seek  the  eloquent  shadows  of 
the  past 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  ourselves 
arrived  at  the  Penshurst  station  on 
the  South-Eastem  railway.  We 
have  quitted  the  train,  we  have 
yielded  up  our  tickets,  and  have  set 
forward  on  our  pilgrimage  into  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new.  At  first 
we  breast  a  tolerably  steep  lull, 
whose  grassy  slopes  on  either  hand 
dip  fer  away  into  pleasant  valleys, 

*  l.ainartin?. 


which  again,  in  the  distance,  pene- 
trate into  the  bosom  of  well-wooded 
hills.  Having  accomplished  the 
ascent  we  turn  to  the  right,  and 
^^ind  through  a  thorough  Kentish 
lane,  deep-banked  and  leaf-sha- 
dowed, into  the  village  of  Penshurst 
—nearly  two  miles,  we  believe,  from 
the  railway  station.  But  for  the 
pedestrian  '  pilgrim'  it  will  be  best 
to  turn  aside  at  a  small  step-stile, 
near  a  well-looking  cottage  on  the 
left,  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Wells's 
house  of '  liedlea/;  and  so  to  strike 
across  the  park  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line  to  the  grand  old  house.*  Having 
examined  the  Home  of  the  Sidneys 
he  may  afterwards  sum  up  his  ex- 
cursion with  a  visit  to  Penshurst 
church,  and  the  quaint,  quiet  village. 
The  park  is  somewhat  deficient  in 
timber,  but  has,  nevertheless,  a  fair 
abundance  of  fine  old  trees,  and 
many  *  sunny  spots  of  greenery  for 
poets  made.'  The  views  from  seve- 
ral points  are  extremely  beautiful; 
and  when  a  setting  sun  lights  up 
with  crimson  glories  the  fiintastic 
proportions  of '  the  Place,'  the  land- 
scape assumes  an  aspect  of  peculiar 
interest  The  park  ascends  fiom 
the  house  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  sends  out  on  either  hand  a 
number  of  small  dells  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  green  depths  of  the 
distant  hills.  Hop-clusters  hang 
upon  the  slopes,  save  where  the 
green  sward  teems  with  sheep 
'feeding  in  sober  security,'  or  lies 
'  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers.'  Besides  thes^ 
general  beauties  the  park  has 
special  attractions  for  artist,  poet, 
and  scholar  in  its  memorials  of 
genius  and  virtue,  love  and  loveli- 
ness. Assuredly,  the  pilgrim  will 
press  forward  to  the  Sidney  Oak-- 

*  Tbatftaller  tree,  which  of  a  nat  wu  set 
At  his  great  blrtb,  where  all  the  Muses  met' 

Bkn  Jonson. 

It  stands  in  lonely  grandeur,  like 
some  deserted  king,  near  the  dim- 
pling waters  of  lineup  (or  lineup) 

•  The  house  is  shown  to  visitors  on 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  ;  or,  if  tlie  family 
be  absent,  daily.  There  is  a  neat  inn  oppo- 
site the  railway  station,  and  another  (the 
Leicester  Arms)  in  Penshurst  village. 
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^V^11.  Its  tnmk  is  holltAv,  l>nt  in^ 
ap*!  hea<l  >1ill  ^\t•ur^  ;i  Tnuni|»].:'.i:t 
crown  ot'  l<aI'Titss.  At  xhr*  v  lr»  t 
from  tlu'  j^Touiul  Xhv  iiirth  i>  xiid  to 
incaMiro  tAvtnty-six  tW-t.  And  thus 
it  luiK  irnAMi 

'  a  sfiitfly  oik. 
And  in  the  li*»aiity  «>1  i;>3  '•trctii.-th  hjs  ^too<l 
And  fluMrl«.hM,  when  it^  iuri-haM<'  jiArt 
Hath  rnouldrr'd  diiM  to  du^t.'-  S>i  ihhv. 

It  was  n]x>Ti  tli<'  l>ar]v  of  Sidjirv's 
troo  tliat  \Vall<M*  jiro]  <m«1  toinsrri^  c 
his  love  for  the  IauI}  Dorothy  Si(hu } , 
the  iM-aiity  whom  he  (H'k'hmt(<l 
imdcr  tlu'  absurd  name  of  JSarclia- 
rissa — 

*  *ut,  lM».r, and  cjrve  iIun  p:i>>i(iij  »«n  the  kuk 
Ofyond'T  trr<',  wliiili  ^tand^  ihi-  Mrntl  ivm\ 
Of  i.i-1.1"  Sidney'a  Mnh; 

Thi»  l.^i'iifs  O'l/c  which  J^cn  Jou'^on 
sang  of — 

•  Th«»  ruddy  Satyrs  uft  provuk" 
The  lighter  Fxiuiis  to  re.ich  thy  Lady's  Oak'  — 

wtis  felled,  we  are  told,  in  176S. 

*  Thy  copse,  too,  named  of  (Jama^p,  tliou  huNt 

there. 
That  never  fails  to  twrve  the  bea.sc>n'd  deer,' 

named  after  Barl>ara  Ganiagc,  Coun- 
t<'ss  of  Leie(*ster,  is  now  reduced  to 
a  few  decrei)it  limes,  and  would  no 
longer  tem})t  to  its  shiwles  the 
'  an  tier 'd  herd.'  Time,  moreover, 
hfus  shorn  much  of  the  glory  of  the 
iK-eches  in  i<archans!«i's  Wn/k,  that 
once  foniouR  avenue?  where,  as  the 
Lmly  Dorothy  mused  in  *  maiden 
meditation,'  and  *  fancy  fre<%'  the 
poet  Waller  pressed  his  unregarded 
suit  upon  her.  Better  audience,  it 
seems,  was  given  to  liis  lays  by  other 
listeners — 

*  While  In  this  park  I  iing,  the  li^fnin^  doer 
Attdid  my  pa*«ion,  and  forget  to  fear  ; 
When  to  the  Ijeeches  1  report  my  flame. 
They  how  their  heads  as  if  they  felt  the  same.' 


Then,  tlu'  jKict  exclaims — 

*  Yf  loft\  l>«-i-J)<'<:  ti-II  tl  i>  niatrb'*^'-  dam^ 
riini  it  loKeilnr  yr  l«d  all  t>n<-  tlnme, 

Jt  wcuUi  not  iipKilr/r  the  hundredth  part 
< »:  V  hilt  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart. 

The  plants  admire, 
No  1.  >-*  than  thox;  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre  : 
If  kIh'  blus  down,  with  topb  all  t<»w'rdK  h«*r 

iKAV'd, 

Tli^y  ronnd  ftl)f>ut  her  into  nrlxmrs  crowd  : 
Or  if  ^he  walkh,  in  even  ranks  they  ^tand, 
Like  N>ine  A^ell-mar-^hall'd    and    olie.cquioiis 
band.' 

rerha]ts  the  finest  thing  in  the 
park  is  the  long  avenue  of  limes.  (Ex- 
tending from  the  termce  eastward, 
which,  I  think,  ha.s  l)een  several 
times  sketchtHl  by  Loo  and  others 
of  oin*  landscajK'-masters.  Verj- 
noble,  indeiHl,  it  is ;  a  grand  natural 
arcade,  or  pillartHl  aisle,  of  stateliest 
proportions,  within  whose  silent 
shadows  the  gentle  Sir  Philip 
dreamed  of  well-foughten  fields  of 
chivalry,  and  the  grave  Algernon 
Sidney  mused  upon  his  Utopian 
commonwealth. 

•  Are  days  of  old  familiar  to  thy  mtnd, 

0  reader  ?    Hast  thou  let  the  midnight  hour 
Pass  unperceixed,  whIUt  thou  in  fancy  lived 
With  high-bom  l)eauties  and  enamoured  chiefs 
Sharing  their  hopes,  and  with  a  breatble&ft  y»y 
WhosiO  expectation  touch'd  the  verge  of  pain. 
Following  their  dangerous  fortunes? 

If  xuch  love 
Hath  everthrlll'd  thy  1k>sou),  thou  wilt  tread. 
As  with  a  pilgrim'ii  reverential  thoughts. 
The  groves  of  PenshursL' 

And  now,  with  the  echo  of 
Southey's  graceful  verse  soft-ringing 
in  our  ears,  we  pjiss  from  the  groves 
to  the  venerable  '  Place '  or  *  Castle ' 
of  Penshurst.*  Next  month  we  shall 
take  the  reader  there  with  us. 

*  In  old  times  it  was  (ailleci  indiflerentlv 
the  Castle  or  the  Place.  Pencester,  its 
eaily  appellation,  would  seem  to  mean  Mhe 
camp  on  the  hill;*  Penshurst,  the  *woodctl 
height/ 
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■ 

IS  IT  FMENDSHIP?    IS  IT  LOVE? 
9n  CpHotst  of  tt^t  MKU'Uaom. 

He  says  he  loves  my  daughter. 
I  think  80  too  ;  for  never  gazed  the  moon 
Upon  the  water  as  he'll  stand  and  read 
As  'twere  my  daughter's  eyes;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  dioose 
Who  loves  the  other  best. 

SUAKE8P£ARE. 
I. 

LIKE  beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Stirred  softly  by  some  wandering  breeze.; 
Or  white-winged  barks,  in  halcyon  hours. 

Careering  over  summer  seas ; 
Hither  and  thither  gently  tendmg, 

Where'er  the  billow  sinks  or  swells. 
Now  rising  quick,  now  slowly  bending. 
As  that  capricious  force  compels ; 

n. 

So  gathered  on  yon  firescoed  floor. 

Like  wind-ki»sed  flowers,  a  brilliant  throng, 
Till  Laurent's  stirring  strains  are  o'er. 

In  measured  cadence  glide  along ! 
There  is  no  shadow  on  the  brow, 

For  this  one  m'ght,  at  least,  no  care ; 
Yet  many  a  heart  is  beating  now, 

And  many  a  fruitless  hope  is  tiiere ! 

in. 

Those  lively  strains  have  ceased  to  sound. 

And  gentie  words  their  music  lend ; 
And  those  fond  courtesies  abound 

That  mark  the  lover  from  ihe  friend : 
The  deferential  air,  the  voice. 

Low,  tender,  sweet,  that  asks  a  boon 
(Bidding  the  listener's  heart  rejoice) 

That  cannot  be  conferred  too  soon ! 

IV. 

The  flitting  blush,  the  downcast  eye. 

That  speEkks  before  the  lips  respond ; 
The  heaving  heart's  unbidden  sigli. 

All  eloquence  of  speech  beyond ; 
The  lover's  boon  at  once  concede ; 

And  syllable  as  soft  an  ay 
As  e'er  was  granted  as  the  meed 

Of  service  for  a  longer  day ! 

V. 

And  other  fond,  soft-whispered  words. 

Breathing  of  questions  yet  to  be. 
Fall  gently  on  her  bosom's  chords. 

And  wa^e  each  thought  to  melody ; 
And,  bending  o'er  her  flowers,  her  eyes 

Those  earnest  glances  stiive  to  shun ; 
Her  heart's  interpreters  but  sighs; 

The  only  answer  he  hath  won. 

VOL.  I. — ^N'O.  L 
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VI. 

■\  l'"]":l«lP.it«'  in  tin-  '^v-lu>.)l  ol"  Lo\r, 
Wht  vv  tlu-  L'lancc,  I)lu.^h,  ai.il  m'. ••li  avc  «)u'iii 

< )!'  ^^i.iins  :ill  other  siiriis  u'oovf. 
Uv  in  <m1s  iio  mnrc  ;  his  lat(^  is  rcid  ; 

All  \rrl'al  toK'ciis  now  an*  vain; 
Aii'l,  s«'<  niinu""  the  )»riirlit  air  to  tread, 

IK'  ha' IS  her  to  tlic  dunoe  aj^Min. 

VIT. 

A  niotlicr  fond,  with  anxious  love, 

I'u-kul  hv  a'tt'ruatc  hopes  and  tears, 
FeeliiiLT  that  hour  the  source  may  ]  rr)ve 

Of  Ifliss  or  bale  for  future  \ears; 
Forel>o<lin.tr  t<M)  her  child  may  sharo 

A  fate  as  sad  as  hers  had  iK'en, 
An<l,  \\ anting"  love's  own  [)rescience,  tliero 

Sits  gazing  sadly  on  the  scene : 

vin. 

Askinfr  her  heart  if  this  miiiht  Ini 

Atft'ction  stronir  that  In^ts  for  life, 
(h-  hut  that  .trentle  courtesy 

With  wluCli  such  festive  halls  are  rife : 
Coniinp:  events  those  donhts  l>elie, 

Her  daugliter,  fairly  wooed  and  won, 
Has  realized  that  triple  tie, 

Friend,  lover,  husband,  all  in  one! 
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Beib  Mu.  Editor, 

BEING  one  of  an  mifortunate  and, 
alas!  munerons  class  of  per- 
sons, too  old  and  too  stupid  to  set 
about  refornn'ng  the  world  ;  of  that 
Kox  that  hath  lK'(3n  commanded  to 
keep  silence  in  the  con^rregation,  and 
of  a  mind  that  considers  free  will 
and  indej)endent  thought  the  privi- 
lege of  reasonable  beings,  I  occa- 
sionally, in  the  small  hours  of  night, 
while  I  lie  awake,  amuse  myself  re- 
viewing the  manners,  habits  of  mind, 
and  pursuits  of  the  class  among 
which  I  live  and  move.  Happily, 
the  world,  as  rcgaixls  society,  has 
little  charm  for  me,  being  of  a 
homely  countenance  that  few  de- 
light in ;  of  an  imaccomplished 
mind,  that  feels  more  pleasure  in  an 
andante  movement  of  Haydn  or 
Sciirletti  than  in  the  tornado  and 
avalanche  of  a  Thall)erg  or  a  Liszt. 
Give  me  a  simple  tuneful  air  from 
the  lips  of  a  modest  maiden,  who 
seeks  to  immortalize  the  author  ra- 


ther than  herself,  and  I  caix>  not  for 
your  shakes,  quavers,  and  trills, 
suitable,  no  doubt,  to  exercise  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  but  not  to  exer- 
cise emotions  of  pain  or  pleasiu-e  in 
the  heart,  as  God  intended  when  He 
gave  the  thrush  and  lark  their 
nuu'iT  notes,  and  filled  the  nightin- 
gale with  i)laintive  sweetness.  I 
must  1x3  falhng  sadly  behind  the 
age,  for  I  see  more  elevation  and 
gnindeur  in  the  poorest '  old  master,' 
with  the  brownness  of  centuries,  tlio 
atmosphere  of  age  veihng  it  as  with 
a  garment,  than  in  many  of  the 
strange  delineations  of  our  yearly 
exhibitions.  To  be  stu«,  being  of 
ordinary  stature,  it  is  not  many  I 
can  enjoy  with  unimpaired  vision 
now-a-days.  It  may  be  our  women 
are  retrograding  in  the  scale  of 
beauty,  or  do  not  cultivate  the  art 
of  being  graceful,  as  their  mothers 
did.  These  painters  say  they  copy 
Nature  as  she  is;  and  as  it  is  the 
most  difficult,  so  is  it  the  noblest 
work  of  man,  whetlier  as  pointer  or 
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poet^  to  render  onr  '  mother '  faith- 
folly,  lake  her  children,  she  has 
her  darky  nngracefol  mood,  in  con- 
trast to  her  frxiitfal,  smmy  one ;  but 
»)  varied,  so  changeful,  so  number- 
less are  her  juices,  it  will  be 
Htrange  if  he  find  not  sufficient 
beauty  fixr  his  lifetime,  without  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  untempting  for 
lack  of  better  fare.  It  seems  to  me 
as  natural  for  a  woman's  &ce  to  be 
pretty  as  coarse  and  imrefined. 
Whatever  is  beautiful  in  nature  I 
take  to  be  the  rule ;  whatever  plain, 
the  sad  exception. 

*  *  41  • 

Ah!  if  people  would  have  more 
self-respect  (not  self-conceit),  more 
independence  and  reliance  on  the 
jadgment  Gkxl  gives  them ;  less  doing 
what  others  do,  and  those '  others ' 
because '  somebody  *  else  does  it,  we'd 
have  more  following  of  the  real  and 
tnie  in  life,  more  earnestness,  and 
less  sor&ce  show.  I  was  quite 
Bturtled  and  grieved  only  the  other 
day  at  the  appeazance  of  my  dear 
niece  Mary :  a  comely  girl  enough, 
though  with  ncHie  too  much  com- 
plexion. Well,  she  came  to  chat 
with  me  on  sundry  matters  con- 
nected with  a  'certain  day'  next 
month;  and  so  pale  and  sallow — 
yes — a  yellowish  white — she  looked, 
that  I  exclaimed,  soothingly,  '  Men 
wQl  be  men,  my  dear!  they  can't 
help  it  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  what's 
the  matter.'  '  Why,  aunt,'  she  cried, 
laughing  quite  inmioderately,  'it 
must  be  mauve !'  I  told  her  gravely 
that,  however  pretty  in  itself  the 
colour  of  her  bonnet  might  be,  it 
had  the  unpleasing  effect  of  extract- 
ing every  particle  of  coloiur  from  her 
cheeks.  To-morrow,  doubtless,  she 
wQl  startle  me  with  a  coiffmre  of  the 
fashionable  magenta,  solferino,  or 
some  shade  equ^y  unsuited  to  her 
complexion.  Young  ladies  care  not 
how  ugly,  inconvenient,  or  unsuit- 
able an  fl^de  of  dress  may  be,  if  it 
hdthe/(u?non.  Oh,  modem  Baal  that 
female  Israel  will  bow  the  knee  to! 
Fancy  one  of  Titian's  beauties  with 
a  magenta  ribbon  round  her  head! 
What  is  adornment  to  one  is  disfi- 
gniBment  to  another ;  and,  without 
giving  too  many  thoughts  to  the 
clothmg  of  the  body,  each  one  of  us 
may  modify  or  improve  our  natural 


persons,  by  a  just  and  artistic  choice 
of  colour  and  fiedl  of  drapery,  without 
spending  more,  indeed  not  so  much, 
of  that  necessary  evil,  money,  which 
is  a  consideration  to  most  of  us.  K 
oxur  young  girls  would  but  appreciate 
the  beau^  of  simplicity,  they  would 
not  point  the  lily  or  scent  the  rose. 
As  it  is,  fifteen  out  of  twenty  are 
mere  living  lay-figures  for  milli- 
ners and  dressmakers— an  honour- 
able destiny,  truly!  Night  after 
night  I  am  woke  from  my  peaceful 
slumbers  at  the  moderate  hour  of 
half-past  ten,  by  strange  noises  and 
whisperings  in  the  next  room  to 
mine.  Pacings  up  and  down,  drawers 
pulled  in  and  out,  boxes  knocked 
about  with  evident  irritability,  turn- 
ings and  twistings  heSare  cheval 
glasses,  pullingB,  tyings,  buttonmgs, 
pinning,  lacing,  fastenmg  of  wreaths, 
bunches  of  scentless  flowers,  laces, 
ribbons,  puffings,  quillings,  rushing 
of  sandalled  feet,  hurry  and  scurry 
— and  all  this  commotion  because 
Miss  Louisa  chooses  to  follow  the 
multitude  at  eleven  o'clock  p.m., 
spend  night  after  night  in  dancing  and 
flirtation,  and  day  after  day  in  the 
unpleasant  languor  attendant  upon 
hysteria  and  headache.  The  former 
word  has  been  coined  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  age,  I  suppose, 
since  I  daily  learned  a  page  of 
'  Johnson.'  In  my  time  yoimg  ladies 
uuere  young  ladGes,  not  domestic 
opera-dancers.  Ah,  Mr.  Editor,  when 
I  see  so  many  of  my  own  sex  spend- 
ing the  morning  and  mid-day  of 
their  existence  like  foolish  birds  that 
sport  from  spray  to  spray,  spreading 
their  pretty  plumage  in  the  bright 
sunlight  that  ghtters  on  their  wings, 
I  wonder  whether  the  winter  season 
that  mugt  come  will  flnd  them  stored 
and  housed,  ready  to  meet  the  storms 
and  rains  tliat  fall  in  every  life- 
time !  Is  such  the  education  for  our 
wives  and  future  mothers?  or  do 
those  who,  going  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, proclaim  the  so-called '  righto ' 
of  woman,  privileges,  that  cannot  go 
hand  in  hand  with  her  constitution, 
mental  cahbre,  or  real  well-being- 
do  those,  I  say,  elevate  womanhood 
to  her  original  dignity,  or  keep  her 
in  that  grand  and  beautiful  depend- 
ence, by  which  her  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  her  weakness  ? 
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If  woman  sinks  to  oi'iMipyllic  s-niio 
public  and  political  jXMlrstal  as  inuu, 
she  must  he  ])rcparc(l  to  tuad  iiii- 
iliiichiiitilv  tliu  siiiiif  I'ouali  ruuJs 
to  tanio;  ami,  even  if  gaiin'«l,  it 
would  i)rovc,  constitnt<Ml  as  slu^  is, 
most  uiisatistactorv  to  her  heart  and 
mind.  She  would  <rive  her  feebler 
streiifcth,  her  sensitive  ))ower,  her 
delicate  fanc^  lor  i)rea<l,{ind  tind  she 
was  iriven  but  a  stone — a  cold,  unsa- 
tisfying: substance,  not  the  \ieldin^, 
nourisliin^  food  that  woman  needs. 
She  must  ))e  willing  to  iiive  up  the 
court<^sy  and  manly  deference  that 
her  sex  has  ever  deservedly  inspired; 
she  must  expect  no  '  ^hike  way  for 
the  Lubes.'  Sho  throws  down  the 
gauntlet  of  ojHin  and  equal  combat ; 
therefore  shij  must  brave  the  brmit 
of  the  battle,  scale  th(^  walls  (jf  the 
fortress  imaided,  ]x.Tha])s  discou- 
raged, receiving  no  (luarter  when 
sho  gives  none. 

If  a  woman  fc^d  th^tf  within  her 
lU'ging  to  a  j)ath  of  intellectual  work 
or  human  good,  let  her  by  all  menus, 
prjiyerfully,  "/^o.sj^/'//^//fic//.s/?/ work  till 
she  gain  the  desired  goal.  If  she 
Imve  a  partner  willing  and  able  to 
assist,  encourage,  sanction,  and  pro- 
tect—  then,  indeed,  you  have  one 
h'ing  for  God's  and  man's  approval. 
The  manly,  strengthening,  workim/ 
power,  added  to  the  woman's  flexile, 
quick-sighted  apprehension,  makes 
an  enduring  whole.  The  splendid 
gem,  sohd  and  perfect  in  size  and 
form,  would  not  satisfy  the  lai)idary'8 
eye,  xmtil  the  brilhancy  and  reflect- 
ing light  of  the  pohsher's  hand  had 
brought  out  and  spiritualized  its 
beauty:  then,  indeed,  it  may  shine 
in  the  diadem  of  kings,  or,  still 
bc^tter,  be  the  pride  of  a  lo\Tng, 
happy  home.  Only,  in  carrj'ing  out 
in  its  highest  seiLse  our  Creator's 
own  reflection — '  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone' — can  either  sex 
attain  to  perfect  human  happiness. 

Strength,  honour,  undei-staiiding, 
wedded  to  gentleness,  mercy,  purity 
— this  was  the  foresliadowing  in  the 
mind  of  Grod  of  the  Perfect  Alan, 
who,  possessing  the  attributes  ox 
both,  became  the  Universal  Saviour. 

In  the  well-ordered  household, 
each  ha«  his  or  her  appointed  work, 
the  moi-e  con*ectly  each  act  is  per- 
formed  by   the   one   most  suited 


to  perform  it,  the  fi-eor  fi*omJ  (hs- 
turl>ance,  jars,  and  confusion  will 
tiiat  household  Ixi.  This  world  is 
the  irreat  honsehold  of  Gotl.  ISIau 
an<l  woman  the  chiefs;  each  has  liis 
jind  her  apjwinted  task  to  do — step 
out  of  the  nmk,  and  confusion  en- 
sues. Kach  work  is  honourable, 
and  each  worker  honoured  by  the 
IShister  of  all ;  and  not  without  a 
moral  is  the  old  Chinese  proverb: 
*  Whei-e  man  does  not  work,  and 
woman  docs  not  spm,  most  assm*- 
edly  somebody  is  dying  of  himger 
or  cold  in  the  kingdom.'  Excuse 
my  prosiness,  but  I  cannot  helj) 
moralizing  a  httle,  and,  perhaps,  am 
becoming  one  of  those  I  am  about 
to  mention.  For  the  sake  of  bre^vit}' 
I  call  them  '  Eakers.' 

They  go  about  the  world,  and 
more  esi.)ecially  their  o'wti  family, 
liearing  in  a  powerful  and  unyield- 
ing hand  a  long  rake,  wherewith 
they  catch  up  everj''  tiny  stniw  or 
stick  let  fall  by  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals imder  their  lawful  or  st^lf- 
uni)osed  surveillance.  The^c  instal- 
ments of  torture  have  pecuhar  pro- 
perties, for  which  the  *  Rakers '  have 
a  patent  among  themselves.  First, 
the  smallness  and  closeness  of  the 
teeth  cnabhng  them  to  pounce  upon 
the  minutest  atom  impercej)tible  to 
ordinary  mortals.  Secondly,  the 
oxti-aordinary  length  of  the  rake, 
enabling  it  to  streteh  back  days, 
months,  years :  reciilUng  to  memory 
things  said,  done,  or  imagined,  that 
the  ofiending  i>arty  had  happily  for- 
gotten, or  was  totally  ignorant  of. 
These  wonderful  *  Rakers '  scrape  uj) 
stores,  from  the  past  and  present,  of 
insignificant  trifles,  till  they  become 
a  formidable  heap,  of  motley  hue 
and  character,  upon  wliich  the 
scavengers  live,  to  the  terror  and 
discomfort  of  peaceful  people.  Nor 
are  they  content  with  the  past  and 
present — the  future  does  not  often 
escape.  Fearful  things  are  to 
happen:  invasions  of  the  French; 
continued  insults  from  the  Ameri- 
cans; blowings  up  and  sink- 
ings down  of  trial  ships;  tunnels 
from  France  to  England,  that  are 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
our  Cottstittttum,  and  sink  Britain 
in  the  sea.  Various  other  little 
matters  of  the  same  kind  are  signs 
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of  the  latter  end,  and  they  them- 
selTes  (doubtless)  the  latter  day 
saints.  After  all,  they  are  but  ig- 
noble imitators  of  many  troly  pious 
and  well-meaning  teachers  or  the 
people.  Now  it  strikes  me,  that 
these  well-meaning  teachers  often 
go  a  doubtful  way  to  work.  They 
tell  their  fellows  they  are  miserable, 
undone  sinners  (you  need  not  tell 
the  hxmchback  he  is  deformed !), 
that  the  mass  of  those  with  whom 
we  liTe  and  moye  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  ripening  slowly  but 
sorely  for  a  sorrowful  eternity,  illu- 
minated by  flames  of  fire!  Now, 
veiy  possibly,  I  am  feeble-minded 
and  soft-hearted,  but  I  confess  it 
would  be  little  pleasure  to  me  to 
walk  out  into  the  pure,  free  air  of 
God,  looking  upon  the  faces  of  my 
fellows,  just  to  feel  that  every  other 
I  meet — the  eager  face  of  manhood, 
the  hopeful  glance  of  maidenhood, 
the  hard-lined  visage  of  the  me- 
chanic, and  simple,  unconscious  one 
of  the  countryman,  were  all  daily 
edging  nearer  the  fearful  precipice ! 
Give  people  self-respect,  make  them 
feel  their  power  and  ability  for  good, 
but  do  not  crush  and  dispirit  them. 
Tell  youth  that  it  is  vile;  that  it 
must  utterly  give  up  all  delights 
of  ear,  eye,  and  senses  as  tempta- 
tions to  evil,  and  it  will  say — '  God 
is  a  hard  taskmaster.  Ho  gives 
us  yearnings  we  dare  not  satisfy.' 
So  youth  turns  away.  Oh!  teachers 
of  the  people,  bid  them  embrace 
all  lavful  means  of  enjoyment ;  and 
so  bright  will  those  '  means '  appear, 
resting  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
Faihei^B  sanction,  that  the  sullied 
and  impure  will  yield  no  beauty  to 
their  sight  Tell  a  man  on  a  long  and 
perhaps  weary  journey,  with  many 
lets  and  hindrances  of  mental  and 
worldly  weight  to  bear,  that  such 
very  burdens  have  sunk  as  frail  as 
he;  that  the  smiles  of  his  youth's 


love,  the  ties  of  kindred  or  friend- 
ship, ought  not  to  be  so  dear  to 
him,  that  the  road  he  must  travel  is 
dusty,  thorny,  and  only  moistened 
by  the  dew  of  tears,  and  will  not 
that  man's  heart  sink  within  him; 
his  onward  step  be  trembb'ng,  if 
not  stumbling?  Cheer  thy  brother 
with  an  honest  smile;  sing  to  him 
glad  songs,  and  make  him  sing  with 
you.  Bid  him  gaze  his  fill  into 
earnest,  loving  eyes,  search  their 
depths,  and  place  treasures  in  their 
care,  hereafter  to  be  claimed  anew 
in  the  better  country.  Then  will 
his  soul  expand  within  him  at  the 
bounty  of  his  God,  he  will  see  that 
the  land  is  beautiful.  The  thorns 
and  briars  he  will  crush  beneath  his 
feet ;  deep  pits  ho  will  leap  over  as 
a  hart;  the  flowers  he  will  carry 
close  to  his  bosom,  his  ear  ring- 
ing with  the  glad  voice  of  thanks- 
giving, and  at  last — when  the 
bourne  is  in  sight,  and  the  border 
lands  spread  out  dimly  in  the  mists 
of  his  old  age — will  he  be  less  thank- 
ful for  the  welcome  salutation  of 
the  hcfstf  Ah!  many  a  rude,  un- 
cultivated flower,  with  rough  ex- 
terior and  crooked  form — if  you, 
pluck  the  outside  crumpled  leaves 
away,  and  probe  with  skilful  hand 
— wiU  have  as  pure  and  beautiful  a 
heart  within,  as  when  it  sprang 
fresh  and  young  from  the  flower- 
beds of  heaven.  i 

I  have  l)ecome  too  serious,  per- 
haps, but  I  am  old ;  so  excuse  que- 
rulity  and  an  absence  of  the  new 
style  called  by  my  young  people 
'  slang.'  The  writings  of  that  dear, 
good  man,  Mr.  Addison,  would  now 
be  considered,  doubtless,  as  '  slow,' 
and  himself  '  a  muff.'  My  infirmity 
of  body  prevents  my  being  'fiast,' 
Mr.  Editor,  so  you  must  excuse  my 
taking  so  long  a  time  to  say  so  very 
little. 

F.H. 


HOME  IS  HOME,  IIOWEVEH  LOWLY. 


1. 

HO^rE  is  lioine,  hrAV(>v<u-  lowly; 
iMiicr.l  ar-miul  hy  many  a  sjHill ; 
if  within  it«  iinH-iiicts  holy 

K'Xjm  U"  found  for  Luvo  to  dwell. 
Tliorc  is,  sure,  no  s]>ot  on  eurtli, 

\Vberesoe'er  our  ste])s  may  ruuni, 
Can  outshine  the  smiling  hearth 
Of  a  tiiuiquil,  hiipi)y  Homo. 


IT. 

Home  is  home,  howt;V(T  lowly; 

There  is  magie  in  the  word ; 
Strife,  avamit,  and  Mehtneholv, 

Wliilst  its  comforts  1  reeord  ! 
AVoiiian  dear  my  song  ai>])rove, 

To  my  aid,  Penates,  come ! 
WliiLst  I  hymn,  with  dut<,^ous  lovo, 

Home,  however  homely,  Home ! 

m. 

Home  is  homo,  however  lowly ; 

Peaceful  pleasm'es  there  abide ; 
Soothing  thoughts  and  visions  holy 

Cluster  i*ouiid  our  own  fireside. 
Though  the  outer  world  be  dark. 

And  it«  occim  lashed  to  foam, 
Safe  within  its  sheltering  ark 

All  is  cahn  and  bright  at  home  1 


IV. 

Home  is  home,  however  lowly ; 

Oh,  how  Bweet  when  stonns  are  rife, 
And  our  feet  have  straggled  slowly 

Through  the  tangled  ways  of  hfe ; 
Sad,  encumbered,  faint,  and  weary, 

Spared  the  grief  again  to  roam, 
To  lay  down  oui*  bnrthen  dreary 

At  the  blessed  door  of  Home ! 

Alahio  a.  Watts. 
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SCHILLER. 


TWO  years  ago,  on  the  loth  of 
November,  1859,  the  German 
lesidenis  in  London  celebrated  the 
umiversaiy  of  Schiller's  birthday  at 
the  Orystal  Palace.     The  bust  of 
&e  poet,  modelled  by  Mr.  Andreas 
61W,  was   uncovered    amidst  the 
stnins  of  a  cantata  composed  by 
Mr.  Fauer,  the  words  to  vrhich  were 
vritten  by  Ferdinand  Freiligrath. 
The  oonunemoration    speech   v^as 
delivered  by  Dr.  Einkel.    The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  about  14,000 
Tiffltors,  amongst  whom  the  heads  of 
the  great  Genpan  firms  in  the  City 
were  seen  by  the  side  of  processions 
of  German  workmen  with  the  three- 
ooloured  flags  of  united  Germany; 
and  the  whole  ceremony  concluded 
with  a  torchlight    procession,  the 
splendour   of  which,  as   under   a 
brilliant  moonshine    it  wound    its 
way   through    the    grounds    and 
arDond  the    silvery  spray   of  the 
fountains,  will  still  be  remembered 
by  many  visitors.      Nor  was  the 
celebration  of  this  jubilee  ooniined 
to  England  or  to  the  great  poet's 
own  native  country.     Wherever  a 
German  colony  has  settled  through- 
oat  the  wide  world,  from  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  Australian    Murray; 
from  Liverpool  to  Constantinople, 
¥enioe  and  Alexandria,  the  reports 
came  in  quick  succession,  showing 
that  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  the 
Schiller  festival  was  not  considered 
as  a  mere  artistic  and  literary  com- 
memoration, but  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  great   national    and  political 
dfflnonstration.      This  was  shown 
Btill  more  strongly,  when  one  com- 
pared the  general  and  spontaneous 
interest  evidenced  on  this  occasion 
with  the  signal  indiflference  under 
which,  ten  years  before,  had  passed 
the  centenary    commemoration  of 
■nother   German    star,   the   great 
Goethe.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  sum- 
Btter  of  1849,  when  this  anniversary 
of  Goethe  occurred,  all  the  conti- 
uental  nations  were  in  the  midHt  of 
the  violent  struggle  by  which  the 
revolution  of   1848   maintained  its 
S'^^'uiid  and  secured  its  most  im- 
portant results  against   the  fierce 
^^'^  of  a  rising  restoration ;    but 


had  the  two  festivals  borne  only  a 
literary  or  artistic  character,  the 
Germans  would  either  have  shown 
a  warmer  sympathy  vrith  the  Goethe 
festival,  or  a  similar  want  of  enthu- 
siasm would  have  been  felt  on  the 
occasion  of  a  celebration  in  honour 
of  Schiller.  For  there  is  hardly  any 
German  who,  when  the  question 
solely  (urns  upon  the  literary  point, 
will  not  at  once  declare  that  as  a 
poet  Goethe  does  certainly  not  yield 
the  pahn  to  his  younger  competitor. 
Thus  it  was  evident  that  in  Schiller, 
Germany  wanted  to  do  homage  to 
something  more  than  the  poetical 
genius.  And  what  this  veas,  we 
may  express  at  once  by  the  few 
noble  words  which  Goethe  himself 
spoke  of  Schiller,  when  the  early 
death  of  the  latter  had  severed  the 
strong  ties  of  friendship  between 
the  two  great  men.  '  Schiller,'  says 
Goethe,  *  was  essentially  the  poet  ^ 
Liberty' 

Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
early  circumstances  of  the  lives  of 
both  authors,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  out,  why  either  of  them  in  the 
general  direction  and  tendency  of 
his  authorship  should  haye  striven 
after  other  aims  than  his  rival. 
Goethe  was  bom  as  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished burgher  of  Frankfort, 
and  although  his  family  had  risen 
from  the  lower  orders,  they  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  were  not  only  well 
off,  but  numbered  amongBt  them 
several  men  who  had  held  or  were 
still  holding  the  highest  mimcipal 
honours  which  the  little  civic  re- 
public had  to  bestow.  During  all 
his  life,  Goethe  was  spared  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  man  who  nas  to  support 
himself  and  &mily  upon  his  own 
labour  alone.  Being  but  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  was  called  to 
the  court,  and  soon  appointed  Muiis- 
ter  of  State  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  when  he  quitted  that 
place,  he  retained  its  emoluments. 
From  this  xx)sition,  from  his  paternal 
inheritance,  and  from  the  sale  of 
his  works,  he  obtained  an  easy  and 
more  than  competent  income.  Want 
he  never  knew.  And  as  he  never 
took  imrt  in  any  political  or  social 
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rontrovoi*Ry,  the  extornal  jx^jwo  of 
his  life  remained  undishirlxHl.  The 
Ktniggles,  then,  wliich  he  had  to 
^o  through  were  internal  ones,  and 
such  internal  stniggles  ho  wavS  as 
httle  sjxared  its  any  one  of  us.  The 
contest  between  l)<mbt  and  Faith, 
as  sho^vn  in  liis  '  Faust ;'  the  (jues- 
tion  whether  we  may  save  our  wel- 
fare by  a  ust?ful  falsehood,  or  whetlua* 
it  is  Ix^tter  to  suffer  and  maki^  others 
suffer  by  our  truth,  as  the  decision 
is  laid  u])on  us  in  his  *  l])liigenia ;' 
tlie  question  whc^ther  love  can  ever 
be  justified  in  breaking  the  lx)nd  of 
marriage,  or  the  reverse,  as  we  are 
asked  the  question  in  his  novel  of 
the  '  Wahlverwandts<'.haften :'  these 
and  other  dilemmas,  which  a  cha- 
racter has  to  solve  m  his  o^vn  inner- 
most soul,  are  the  fertile  grounds  on 
which  his  great  works  grow;  and 
all  i^ersons  whose  struggles  are  of 
the  same  nientAl  cliaracter,  all  the 
wealthy  and  independent  (and  above 
all  women),  will  select  Goethe  for  a 
favourite. 

Scliiller  was  lx)m  in  poverty,  at  a 
small  village  in  the  secluded  valley 
of  the  Neckar.  His  mother,  an 
amiable  and  loving  wife,  who  played 
the  harp  and  even  composed  verse, 
was  withal  a  baker's  daughter,  and 
in  her  youth  sold  breatl  over  the 
counter.  His  father  had  risen  from 
a  i>rivat«  soldier  to  a  surgeon  in  the 
army;  and,  having  been  dismissed 
with  the  title  of  captain,  held  a  small 
office  in  what  was  then  the  Duchy 
of  Wurtemberg.  Schiller,  as  a  poor 
lK)y,  must  consider  it  good  luck  that 
liis  duke  offered  him  a  free  educa- 
tion in  the  Carolinum,  a  college 
newly  founded  near  Stuttgart.  But 
Duke  Charles,  who  had  founded  the 
school  in  order  to  pojado  before  the 
world  the  talents  grown  from  his 
own  country  that  were  to  be  hatched 
there,  prescribed  to  every  boy  the 
career  in  which  he  was  expected  to 
shine.  Young  Frederick  wanted  to 
become  a  clergyman,  for  at  that 
time  there  was  no  place  in  Germany 
but  the  pulpit  for  addressing  an 
audience ;  the  law  was  administered 
in  secresy;  no  parliament  existed; 
and  people  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
meetings.  So  Schiller,  with  the 
deep  impulse  in  his  soul  to  inHu- 
ence^his  fellow-men  by  the  power  of 


clofiuence,  craved  for  the  pulpit; 
but  there  was  no  faculty  of  Divi- 
nity in  the  school,  and  by  onler  of 
his  ]»riiico  he  was  to  be  a  surgeon. 
Like  every  strong  character,  Schil- 
ler fill  til  led  his  duty,  and  went 
through  the  whole  course  of  tuition 
so  JUS  to  pass  his  examination ;  but 
ho  did  it  much  against  his  heart,  for 
his  interests  lay  all  on  the  mental 
and  moral  side  of  science,  and  any- 
thing physical,  either  comiected  with 
man  or  inanimate  nature,  had  no 
charms  for  him.  We  may  fancy 
how^  his  mind  grew  angry  when  he 
saw  himself  thus  deprived  of  his 
only  property,  a  will  of  liis  own ; 
and  to  him  the  sting  of  poverty 
must  have  Ix^^n  i>ainfully  goading, 
as  it  wa.s  ])overty  that  made  him  sulv 
servient  to  the  \\ill  of  another.  All 
around  him  he  saw  the  world  bend- 
ing to  a  petty  tv'rant,  and  thei-e 
were,  at  this  time,  several  hundred 
similar  tymnts,  a  httle  better,  a 
little  worse,  all  over  Germany.  It 
was  in  this  angry  mood  that  he  con- 
c<»ived  his  first  tragedy,  *  The  Kol)- 
Iwrs,'  in  which  the  iniquity  and  ^^ce 
of  the  ruhng  families  is  sketched  in 
such  glowing  colours  that  one  young 
nobleman  in  the  play  almost  appeal's 
a  hero  when  he  resolves  to  lwx?ome 
the  head  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  an<l 
thus  avenge  the  sins  of  the  power- 
ful, who  cannot  he  brought  to 
justice  liefore  any  other  tiibunal. 
From  his  boyhood,  Schiller  turned 
his  eyes  on  Histoiy,  and  admired 
Shakespeare.  The  pohtical  ques- 
tions then  rising  in  America  and 
throughout  Europe  were  eagerly 
discussed  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
at  school,  and  for  all  the  evils  of  the 
time  the  repubUc,  already  looming 
through  the  clouded  horizon  of 
France,  appeared  the  only  means  of 
salvation.  His  second  play,  the 
'Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa,' 
shows  us  the  repubUc  conquering 
monarchy ;  but  with  the  deep  look 
of  a  true  statesman,  Schiller,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-thiee  years,  and 
ten  years  before  France  turned  into 
a  repubhc,  already  perceived  that  a 
republic  cannot  stand  among  a 
people  where  the  citizens  are'  no 
repubhcans.  Then  returning  to  his 
own  native  German  soil,  and  having 
meanwhile    escaped    by  voluntary 
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exile  from  his  tormentor,  he  gathered 
all  the  strength  of  his  love  and 
hatred  in  the  ever-memorable  tra- 
gedy '£abale  and  Liebe'  ('Love 
and  Intrigue).  Schiller  was  the  son 
of  the  cottage,  and  his  generous 
heart,  knowing  the  grief  and  anger 
of  the  oppr^sed,  enUsted  all  its 
grand  and  ardent  passion  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  poor.  The  play  gives  a 
daguerreotype  picture  of  a  small 
German  court  from  the  last  ten 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  French  Revolution  of  1 789 ;  and 
whoever  reads  this  piece  will  com- 
prehend why,  from  the  shock  of  ^at 
mighty  eruption,  all  the  petty 
thrones  of  Germany  tumbled.  The 
footish  imitation  of  the  luxury  and 
grandezza  of  Versailles  by  these 
besotted  dukes,  counts,  and  barons ; 
the  subsequent  poverty  and  submis- 
fdon  of  the  people  who  had  to  bear 
the  burden  of  paying  for  courtiers, 
courtezans  ,and  plumei  soldiers ;  the 
omnipotence  of  the  favourites  and 
state  ministers ;  the  selling  of  whole 
regiments  to  the  English  in  their 
wars  with  Young  America;  the 
absolute  impossibility  for  a  victim 
to  escape  from  arbitrary  persecution 
in  a  country  where  no  law,  no  press, 
no  public  opinion  existed — all  this 
is  ^Awn  so  faithfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  illustrated  so  forcibly  in 
the  fate  of  a  young  couple,  that  no 
friend  of  freedom  should  despair, 
when  ooBsidering  what  the  con- 
tinental nations  then  were,  and  what 
they  have  since  become  in  conse- 
quence of  the  continuous  revolu- 
tions, which  like  single  earthquakes 
have  followed  the  gigantic  outbiirst 
of  1789. 

The  position  of  Germany  during 
the  violent  concussions  of  the  French 
Eevolution  was  most  remarkable. 
The  burning  pile  at  Paris  seemed  to 
throw  no  sparks  over  Germany ;  we 
read  of  no  internal  revolution  which 
destroyed  any  of  the  smaller  or  larger 
states,  of  which  that  unwieldy  em- 
pire was  composed.  But,  in  view  of 
the  imminent  danger,  reforms  ap- 
peared unavoidable :  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine  the  small  baronies, 
earldoms,  and  ecclesiastical  states 
fell  before  the  conquering  armies  of 
the  French  republic ;  and  east  of  the 
Bhine  the  governments,  one  after 


the  other,  improved  the  condition  of 
their  subjects,  for  fear  that,  in  the 
coming  contest  with  their  formidable 
neighbour,  the  people  might  range 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 
Nor  have  these  good  beginnings 
ever  completely  stopped ;  for  Ger- 
many at  this  moment,  although 
her  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  still  far  below  her 
mental,  industrial,  and  mercantile 
capacity,  numbers  not  one  state  with- 
out a  representative  and  (at  least 
nominally)  constitutional  govern- 
ment. At  such  a  time  it  was  no 
longer  the  task  of  a  great  poet  to 
complain  of  internal  evils :  the  danger 
now  came  from  without;  and  Schiller, 
who,  had  he  not  been  a  great  poet, 
would  surely  have  shone  as  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  at  once  perceived 
that  his  patriotism  had  to  face  an- 
other enemy.  Germany  had  fallen 
under  French  influence ;  a  large  ix)r- 
tion  of  her  territory  was  annexed  to 
France ;  the  smaller  courts  paid  ho- 
mage to  Napoleon;  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria were  humbled,  and  circum- 
stances looked  as  if  the  country' 
would  be  dismembered — the  people 
struck  out  from  among  the  inde- 

Eendent  nations  of  Europe,  as  Poland 
ad  been  shortly  before.  It  now  be- 
came the  task  of  a  national  poet  to 
rally  his  brethren  for  a  decisive  con- 
test, and  to  show,  by  the  example  of 
the  past,  that  nationalities  cannot  be 
lost  when  they  resolve  to  fight  for 
their  own.  The  principal  plays  from 
the  last  six  years  of  Schiller's  life 
clearly  show  this  tendency.  Having 
been  appointed  Professor  of  History 
at  Jena  in  1789,  he  had  spent  nearly 
eight  years  on  historical  and  philo- 
sophical reading ;  and  it  was  only  in 
1799  that  a  new  tragedy  of  his,  *  Wal- 
lenstein,'  made  its  appearance  on  the 
stage.  These  years  of  quiet  study 
bore  their  precious  fruit,  first  in  the 
two  historical  books,  the  *  Eebellion 
of  the  Netherlands '  and  the  '  Thirty 
Years'  War,'  but  still  more  in  the 
profound  knowledge  of  modem  his- 
tory, which  Schiller  now  applied  to 
his  last  dramatic  compositions.    His 

glays  are  so  memorable,  because 
'om  the  history  of  each  of  the  lead- 
ing nations  in  Europe  he  selected 
one  subject,  and  took  that  subject 
just  from  the  peculiar  epoch  which 
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was  tho  tnrninLc  jxMut  in  \hv  tlc^iiiiy 
of  ttuli  of  tlux'  luiiions.  Tlii>  luts 
n)?ul(^  him  rt  t!T(<it  ])')inil,ir  tijK'lu  ;• 
of  liistory,  aiul  it  istliiMMiili  his  ]ii;i\s 
that  the  (H-niiaiis  of  piI  cIusm's  »n«' 
8o  wr-U  ao'inaintcd  ^^itll  tlif  Lriu-rii 
cvci''^  of  liistory  in  iin.<l«  ill  l'luru|K\ 
Tims  ht'  t<'o\  liis  '  \\  !i|!(  ir  t«"in"  U(»n' 
the  ])•  riod  ^vliou  thr  old  (Jmnnii 
oini;ii\'  tii-l  lo>t  its  j.owcr  of  col  le- 
sion, and  tlu'  sin.irli'  jn-inccs  ohtaln^l 
that  Rov('r(.'i<nity  so  dfti-inifntal  to 
tlio  welfare  and  fniviim  intlncncc  <>{ 
the  nation.  ]\\>^'  I>oii  Carlos'  i\\liieh, 
iiidecHi,waswritt<*n  l>eforrth(>  Freiicli 
Kovohition)  ]>rt  sents  to  us  a  ])ieture 
of  Spai]i,  in  what  was  seeniin.uly  her 
P'oatn(\NS,  lait  at  the  saine  tinu;  in- 
dicates tlie  eaiiKo  of  lier  ra])id  de- 
cline. *  Fit^seo,'  in  n  similar  way, 
])aints  the  jnriod  in  Italy  when  that 
country  ]>e^au  to  sink  from  her  mo- 
dipeval  lilx-rty.  '  Tell '  dc^scrihes  the 
rise  of  the  Swiss  repuhlio ;  '  The 
Maiden  of  Orleans/  the  union  of 
Fmnce  in  one  state ;  an<l  *  MiU'y 
Queen  of  Scots/ the  consolidaticm  of 
Kn^lnnd  under  Elizjiln'th.  ]^ut  what 
18  even  more  admind)le  than  this 
)ia])py  clioice  of  RubjcctH,  is  the  ]X)h- 
tical  and  moral  tendency  of  these 
works.  Take,  for  instance, '  Wallen- 
Btein/  A  most  |X)wcrful  man,  adored 
oven  by  his  j)rivat<»  Pol(h<Ts,  pniardtHl 
by  the  bhnd  devotion  of  his  ollicers, 
invincible  tlirougli  his  silence,  his 
e.ixotism,  his  p:eniu8  as  a  statesman 
and  general — this  man  of  steel  com- 
mits an  act  of  felony  against  llie 
emperor  who  ai)pointed  him.  The 
emperor  is  weak,  liis  tools  are  mean, 
liis  cause  in  so  frail,  that  he  at  last 
feels  obhged  to  descend  to  assiissina- 
tion ;  and  yet  he  conquers,  and  Wal- 
lenstein  falls  in  all  liiH  ix)wer,  be- 
cause his  is  might  only,  and  right 
belongs  to  the  other.  Fancy  thifi 
tragedy  to  have  been  acted,  oa  it 
really  was,  just  when  the  star  of 
Naix)leon  rose,  and  you  will  feel 
what  a  powerful  advice  it  gave  to 
the  German  mind  not  to  despond, 
but  to  stand  ujx)n  right  against 
might.  In  the  '  Maiden  of  Orleans,' 
through  the  mouth  of  a  poor  shep- 
herdess, a  tnie  child  of  the  people, 
Schiller  proclaims  the  doctrine  that 
every  nation  in  the  defence  of  it8 
own  soil  against  the  stranger  be- 
comes unconqtierable ;  and  in  *  Wil- 


lijiin  Tell  *  a  R])lendid  viciory  is  n^- 
]M)rteil,  ol.taincd  by  minor  ]inmlK'i*s, 
who  are  det4'nuin(Hl  not  to  stand  nnv 

• 

o]i)»ressi(m  by  th<»  foroijrrur.  'llu- 
vriy  last  play,  wiiieli  S<'hill<'r  kit 
niiflnishcd.  his  'Demetrius  of  Kus- 
fjja,*  is  ii>]>Ht'd  by  the  wane  lofty 
dov- trine  ;  lor  it  intends  to  show  ]ha; 
tli('  vouno'  nation  of  Kussia,  1a 
arousing'  its  s])irit  of  nationality,  be- 
came master  of  a  sovereign  imiK>wMl 
on  tliem  by  Volish  intervention.  The 
V('Ky  last  ]iie(»e  of  ]xx'trv'  he  wrotf 
(tliry  found  the  mjmuseri])t  on  liis 
^\ri ting-desk),  the  monologue  of 
Afarfa  tlie  Czarina,  in  *  Pemetrius/ 
is  a  wil(i  outcry  of  outraged  lilx^rty, 
and  a  fervid  exliortation  to  all  the  i^a- 
tions  of  the  wide  (lupin^  to  stmid  u]^ 
for  revenge  on  ausur]*!^^  Can  we 
deny  that  (4oethe  was  right,  when  he 
called  Scliiller  the  poet  of  liilnTty  ? 
Schiller,  indeed,  closed  his  eyes 
Ix'fore  seeing  his  own  nation  restore<l 
t^>  i^^litical  inde])endence.  IS'ai)oleon 
hm\  made  himself  em} )eror  in  1804; 
Scliiller  departed  in  1805  ;  and  in 
1806  Pmssia  was  stnick  to  the  knei-, 
Austria  gave  up  the  imi)erial  cix)wn 
of  the  German  empire,  and  all  the 
world  was  cowe^l  under  the  great 
sha<lowof  the  '  Petit  Cajx^ral.'  But 
Schiller's  mind  survived.  The  Jews 
relate  a  6tor>'  how,  after  the  nnsuc- 
cessful  rel)ellion  of  Barcochl)as,  un- 
der the  Emi')eror  Hadrian,  their  last 
Hurnving  rabbi,  a  decrejut  old  man, 
flying  iK'fore  the  enemy,  and  feehng 
exertion  and  sorrow  too  strong  for 
his  ix)wcrs,  just  before  death  still 
gave  the  consecration  of  the  holy 
oflice  to  one  of  his  pupils,  and  thus 
through  him  transmitted  the  spirit 
which  keejis  up  Judaism  to  tlie  end 
of  days.  S<j  did  Schiller ;  and  liis 
Bl)irit  rested  upon  the  following  ge- 
neration of  the  German  youth,  but 
especially  npon  Theodor  Koomer, 
the  son  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  wiiose 
house  at  Dresden  Schiller  frequently 
lived.  Koemer  saw  the  day  of  deh- 
verance;  and,  a«  he  had  continued 
Schiller's  tendencies  in  his  dramatic 
works,  he  now  felt  bound  to  offer 
himself  up  to  his  country  as  a  vo- 
luntary sacrifice.  His  fate  is  known 
to  all  English  readers:  he  fell  m 
battle,  and  thousands  of  high-minded 
German  youths  fell ;  but  Napoleon 
was  destroyed,  and  Germany  once 
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more  became  an  independent  na- 
tion. 

No  nation  has  ever  gained  its 
whole  freedom  by  one  effort;  and 
Germany,  by  that  one  victorious 
campaign,  has  not  obtained  the  ful- 
ness of  liberty.  The  endeavonrs  of 
that  country  are  now  again  directed 
to  internal  freedom,  to  a  common 
government,  and  a  parliamentary  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  nation. 
Thns  the  early  aspirations  of  Schil- 
ler's youth  have  once  more  be- 
come the  task  of  an  entire  nation. 
Schiller's  spirit  is  still  in  ftill  work ; 
and  so  much  is  his  influence  dreaded, 
that  the  reading  of  several  of  his 
works  at  school  is  prohibited  by  the 
Prussian  government  Can  we  won- 
der that  the  Grermans  in  London, 
who  breathe  the  air  of  a  free  country, 
should  have  assembled  by  thousands 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  to 
pay  homage  to  the  genius  of  the 
great  Departed? 

The  English,  when  they  learn 
German,  usually  commence  with 
Schiller's  dramatic  works.  No  won- 
der; for,  although  a  paradox,  it  is 
true  that  the  two  greatest  authors 
of  Germany  are  also  the  easiest  to 
understand.  Of  Schiller's  lyrical  pro- 
ductions and  smaller  poems,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  only  the  '  Lay  of 
the  Bell'  and  most  of  the  ballads 
are  generally  known  in  this  country. 
It  is,  however,  just  to  them  that  we 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
German  scholars.*    They  do  not,  on 

*  The  poems  of  Schiller  exist  in  Engli&h 
in  two  translations:  *  Schiller's  Poems, 
complete,  attempted  in  English  hy  E.  A. 
Bowring,*  and  *  The  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Schiller,  translated  by  Sir  Edward  Balwer 
Lytton.'  The  former  translation  keeps 
rery  close  to  the  letter  of  the  original,  and 
besides  the  poems  acknowledged  by  Schiller, 
gires  also  those  published  by  him  anony- 
mously in  the  *  Anthologte'  of  1782.  The 
poem  from  this  latter  collection, '  The  Bad 
Monarchs,'  will  be  a  strong  proof  of  what 
we  said  above  conoeming  the  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  of  Schiller's  younger  days.  But 
Sir  £.  B.  Lytton's  translation,  with  the 
author's  fine  criticism  on  Schiller's  lyrics, 
is  the  work  of  a  deep  German  scholar,  com- 
Inned  with  all  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  and 
from  him  we  beg  to  borrow  the  translation 
at  the  close  of  our  essay.  There  is  only 
ooe  phrase  in  it,  the  '  starry  juice '  of  the 
lemon,  which  an  English  reader  might  mis- 


the  whole,  recommend  themselves  to 
the   musical  composer,   being  too 
weighty  in  thought  for  bearing  ac- 
companiment;  but,    besides  being 
marvellously  rich  in  sound  by  them- 
selves,  and  full  of  truly  oratorical 
rhythm,  they  are,  for  the  most  i^art, 
tinged  with  a  philosophical  vein,  ele- 
vating the  heart  and  brightening  the 
intellect  of  the  reader.     Perhaps  no 
poet  has    ever    circumscribed  the 
whole  circle  of  life,  individual  and  so- 
cial, so  completely  in  one  compara- 
tively short  poem,  as  Scluller  did  in 
the  '  Lay  of  the  Bell.'    Yet  with  the 
'  same  completeness  is  the  historical 
development  of   our  race   encom- 
passed  in  his  'Spatziergang,'   the 
origin  of  civilization  in  the  *  Festival 
of  Eleusis,'  and  the  idea  of  humanity, 
liberating,  ennobling,  and  assisting 
humankind,  in  his  glorious  '  Hymn 
to  Joy.'  To  Schiller's  profound  mind 
even  slight  things  were  symbolical 
of  great  things.    It  might  be  diffi- 
cult in  London  to  be  philosophical 
and  poetical  over  a  glass  of  punch ; 
yet  Schiller  was  so  in  his  small  house 
at  Jena.  We  have  two '  Punch  songs ' 
of  his,  probably  written  on  the  occa- 
sion of  merry  Christmas'  or  jolly 
New  Year's  celebrations.      One  of 
them  b^rs  the  title '  A  Punch  Air,  to 
be    sung  in  a  Northern  country.' 
The    poet   compares   the   glowing 
purple  wine  of  the  South  to  nature, 
the  pallid  and  troubled  drink  of  the 
North  to  iurt ;  but  art,  too,  is  a  gift 
of  Heaven,  although  obliged  to  bor- 
row an  earthly  fire ;  she  sends  her 
keel  &r  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  for 
the  golden  fruit,  and  with  the  flame 
of  the  hearth  imitates  the  lofty  god 
of  the  sun  in  dissolving  and  com- 
bining elements  at  will.    The  other 
Punch  song  is  that  to  which  our 
illustration  belongs,  where  the  four 
ingredients  of  which  punch  is  made 
are  used  as  t^^pes  of  the  elcmcnt» 
that  constitute  the  world  and  all  that 
Hves  in  it 

understand.  The  Germans  call  the  net- 
work in  the  lemon,  when  you  cut  it 
through  the  middle,  the  *star  of  the 
lemon ;'  and  these  four  lines  might  there- 
fore run  like  this — 

'  From  ttao  star  of  the  lemon 

The  harsh  Jnlce  pour ; 
Harsh  is  Ufe  in  lU 
Inncnnott  core.' 
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On  the  ocoasion  of  the  Soliillor 
Jubilee,  the  ^reat  puMishing  lirm  of 
Cotta,  at  Stuttpxi't,  to  wlioiii  tl'e 
eopyrij^lit  of  his  works  beloiitis, 
Ix^gan  to  issue  a  splendid  edition 
of  the  poems,  wliieh  was  to  Ixi  a 
specimen  as  well  of  tvpograpliy  as 
of  the  aii  of  illustmtion.  The  ilhis- 
tratioiis  consist  of  photop:ra])lis  from 
elaborate  dmwintrs,  and  of  elepmt 
marp^inal  decomtions.  From  one  of 
the  photogi-aphs,  ma<le  by  Von 
Kamlx^rg,  our  woodeut  is  taken. 
Beliind  the  table  stands  Scliiller, 
and  to  him,  in  fairness,  the  '  element 
of  the  spirit*  is  given.  Tliis  is  not 
the  ideal,  quiet  hc^ad  of  tlie  bust,  but 
th(i  tierv  voimg  man  of  alxnit  tliirtA- 
one  years,  shortly  after  his  marriage?. 
We  think  we  sei'  his  bushy  red 
hair  ris(^  round  the  bold  and  (h^tiant 
face,  liy  his  sick;  stands  his  sweet 
young  wife,  Cliarlotte  von  Lenge- 
feld.  They  had  nLarried  in  1789, 
and  into  tlieir  bridal  feast  scmnded 
the  thunder  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. To  her  the  office  of  sweeten- 
ing the  l>owl  is  given.  The  woman 
in  front  of  the  table,  and  holding  tluj 
lemons,  with  the  dark  hair  and  shar]) 
cut  of  the  face,  is  Schiller's  sister- 
in-law,  Caroline  von  Wolzogen,  who 
in  her  youth  attmcted  Schiller  by 
the  charms  of  her  elevated  mind 
and  her  extensive  reading,  and  after 
his  death  wrote  the  most  important 
and  authentic  of  all  his  biographies. 
Opposite  to  her  the  fourth  element, 
that  of  the  water,  is  represented  by 
a  friend  of  the  house,  in  whom  oven 
the  German  critics  find  it  difficult  to 
recognize  a  distinct  person. 


The  graceful  ease  of  these  short 
lines  miLst  needs  1x5  lost  to  the 
English  retider ;  but  even  in  this 
punch  of  a  translation,  which  we 
offer  insteM  of  the  bright  wine  of 
the  original,  the  strength  of  thought 
will  nt)t  be  completely  diluted  ;  and 
inanv  of  our  readers  will  beheve  us 
right  in  saving  that  Schiller,  as  everj^ 
true  poet,  is  no  less  a<lmirable  in 
thus  ennobling  a  little  thing,  as  he  is 
in  the  tmest  and  grandest  si.)eeches 
of  heroes  in  his  tragedies. 

Four  elements,  joined  in 

An  emulous  strife. 
Build  up  Die  world,  and 

(-onstitule  lite. 

First  from  the  citron 
The  stnrry  juice  pour  ; 

Acid  to  life  is 

The  innermost  core. 

Now,  let  the  sugar 

The  bitter  one  meet, 
And  the  strength  of  the  acid 

Be  tamed  with  the  sweet, 

Briijht  let  the  water 

Flow  into  the  bowl ; 
For  water,  in  calmness, 

Encircles  the  whole. 

Next,  8he<^l  the  drops 

Of  the  spirit  within  ; 
Life  but  its  life  from 

The  spirit  can  win. 

Drain  quick — no  restoring 
When  cool  can  it  bring ; 

The  wave  has  but  virttie 
Drunk  hot  from  the  spring. 

G.  K. 
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BUYING  A  HAEMONIUM. 

*  Es  £dnd  nicht  alle  Jager,  die  das  Horn  gut  blaficu.' 
'  Hasty  climbers  have  sudden  fiidls.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

TOWN  BELLES  AMD  OOUNTY  BELLiS. 


IT  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
more  highly  respectable  place 
than  Holcroft ;  respectable  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  wa^  not  a 
large  town,  scarcely  more  than  a  vil- 
lage ;  but  it  was  a  borough,  and  sent 
a  member  to  parliament.  And  in 
this  was  seen  one  feature  of  its  re- 
spectability— ^it  always  sent  a  good 
Tory :  Church  and  State  always  for 
Holcroft,  and  it  had  done  so  since  it 
first  had  the  honour  of  being  repre- 
sented in  the  imperial  parliament. 
None  of  your  upstart,  loose-thinking 
radicals  for  Holcroft :  we  were  con- 
servative to  the  verj'  backbone.\ 

We  thanked  heaven  firequently 
that  we  lay  £ax  away  from  any  great 
manufacturing  district,  fiuthcr  away 
still  from  sea  and  sea-ports,  which 
bring  innovations  one  after  the  other, 
and  miscall  them  improvements. 
We  did  not  court  novelty,  save  in 
one  point,  that  of  dress;  and  we 
ladies  were  not  exempt  from  the 
usual  folly  of  our  sex  in  this  respect. 
As  '  year  after  year  the  oowshps 
filled  the  meadows,'  we  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  our  ways.  The  rest  of 
the  world  sped  on  at  its  usual  speed ; 
we  stood  still.  We  led  such  truiquil 
lives,  and  died  such  tranquil  deaths, 
and  kept  up  old  customs  and  stories, 
and  reverently  handed  them  down 
to  our  descendants,  to  be  kept  with 
sacred  care,  before  we  left  our  httlo 
world  on  earth  for  the  greater  one 
above. 

Few  people  who  left  Holcroft  for 
schools  or  professions  ever  returned 
again  to  settle  and  have  their  home 
in  it  They  seemed  to  like  the  outer 
world  better,  and  Holcroft  generally 
pitied  their  delusion.  Ever  after- 
wards, these  individuals  who  had 
tamed  their  back  on  us  were  spoken 
of  with  an  apologetic  wave  of  the 
hand,  as  men  now  speak  of  the  mis- 
takes in  the  Crimea  or  the  misgo- 
vemment  of  India— as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  in  which  a  great  error  had 


been  committed,  but  which  error  we 
now  forgave. 

We  had  in  Holcroft  that  inesti- 
mable blessing,  a  rector  who  loved  not 
changes.  *  If  they  came,  they  were 
not  of  his  seeking,'  he  said,  and  most 
people  believed  him.  In  such  a 
place  he  was  a  man  of  no  httle  im- 
portance, and  had  the  power  of  giv- 
ing a  tone  to  society  in  general. 

Not  that  he  ever  interfered  with 
any  man ;  for  he  allowed  every  one 
to  go  his  own  way  in  peace  and 
quietness.  He  took  the  w^orld  what 
is  called  '  easy,'  and  the  world,  with 
exceeding  great  politeness,  returned 
the  compliment,  and  took  him  easy 
too. 

His  daughter,  Miss  Seeley,  was 
sometimes  a  httle  sharp  and  dicta- 
torial in  her  manner  to  those  she 
supposed  delinquents ;  but  that  was 
ascribed  to  her  youth,  for  she  had 
not  seen  more  than  fifty  summers  in 
Holcroft. 

But  now  a  time  was  coming  in 
which  changes  were  to  be ;  but  Qiey 
came  so  naturally,  so  easily,  so  grace- 
fully, that  not  one  dissentient  voice 
was  raised.  These  changes  were, 
like  Argyle's  head  of  old,  of  which 
the  old  woman  said, '  No  great  tiling 
of  a  head;  but  a  sair  loss  to  him, 
puir  man.' 

OuiTs,  however,  were  not  losses, 
but  gains,  and  great  gains,  too.  They 
did  not  subvert  the  government, 
they  did  not  even  put  out  a  ministry ; 
but  they  were  wonderful  changes  to 
us  of  Holcroft.  We  had  a  '  Hall '  in 
our  neighbourhood — ^what  place  of 
respectability  has  not  ? — but  it  had 
been  for  nearly  ten  yearp  uninha- 
bited. I  was  but  a  child  when  Uncle 
dieoflfrey,  to  whom  it  belonged,  went 
abroad.  After  his  wife's  death  he 
took  his  httle  girl  away,  for  her  edu- 
cation, he  said,  and  they  had  never 
hved  at  Holcroft  since. 

Laura  Holcroft  was  now  grown 
up,  and  I  dare  say  they  had  liad 
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ciii-c.  a  (ia\  ('()iiif>«  N\  1m  a  lluv  iMiij' 
fnr  tlic  i\\iw{  :i!»il  rctinii^dit  (>t"  a 
hoijii' life.  Laura's  ctiiu-ation  many 
])('<)] lie  coii^iiUrtd  but  an  cximisc. 
*  As  if  (^Mi'V  our  docs  ii()t  kn<n\','  as 
Miss  Sc'(.'l«'\  laon*  than  once  it'iaark'cd 
to  mv  mot  Jut,  •  thtit  the  best  etluca- 
tion  in  tlio  A\orl(l  can  Ik'  had  ut 
Ildlcroft— ovcry  a<'coni})]ishin(.'ut  u 
\onnu:  l^idv  in  tin;  nin(*t<H'nth  (Hiitnrv 
could  rccjuirc'  Antl  when  slic  wound 
upbiT  remarks  liya  triuni]>lKint  u})- 
]U'al  to  Uiv  attaianicnls  a^  a  pnwif, 
my  mother  was  no  motlu  r  if  slic  did 
not  fully  a^'nt?  with  her.  A  list  of 
Uiy  {U'('om|ilislnnents  vouJd  in  no 
way  tend  to  tlie  elucidation  of  my 
history ;  snilice  it  to  say,  that  1  was 
no  In-tter  nor  no  A\orso  thaTi  the 
u.'-ual  nm  of  yoimg  la4li(^s  one  meets 
with  in  society,  and  with  sutlicient 
sense-  to  conceal  my  deficit  ncies  when 
amon^  my  suj>oriors  in  acqiii re- 
meats. 

Laura's  education  lx.an^  now  con- 
sidered to  be  completetl,  Uncle  Geof- 
frey wrote  announeuig  his  int<infle<l 
return  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Hol- 
croft  Hall ;  and  l)eforo  many  weeks 
hful  elapsed,  tho  old  house  had  wa- 
kened up  into  new  life  after  its  lon^ 
slumlHT,  with  my  cousin  Ijaura  as 
its  mistress.  How  cliarming  she  was ! 
— such  gaiety,  snch  hfe,  such  un- 
tiring good-himiour  1  No  wonder  wo 
all  fell  in  lovo  with  her  Iw-fore  ten 
days  had  pas.stHl  at'ter  her  ai-rival. 

Nor  were  tho  llolcroftians  the  only 
worsliipjK'rs.  In  due  time  the  connty 
families  heard  of  my  uncle's  return, 
and  camo  to  welcome  him  among 
them,  and  all  with  one  voice  pro- 
nomiced  iliss  Holcroft  perfection. 
By-and-by  the  social  civihties  were 
retui-ned  at  the  Hall,  and  then  what 
a  delightful  time  it  was  for  us !  Our 
life  had  been  hitherto  so  secluded 
and  uniform,  that  tho  change  to  ono 
or  two  evening  parties  a  week,  with 
walks  and  drives  in  the  morning  of 
every  day,  made  for  us  dissipation, 
wliich  was  almost  equal  to  anything 
we  had  ever  heard  of  a  London  sea- 
son. Weeks  passed  on,  and  still 
Laura  was  quite  the  rage  in  the 
county.  For  miles  round  Holcroft, 
men,  women,  and  children  raved  of 
her, — ^how  she   dressed^   how   she 


--fnkr.  \\n\\  siie  <Iai!ced,  how  slie 
Mij.uf,  lu)\v  she  |)la^(•d,  when:  sin- 
w rat, --it  wa.s  uutjii.ii::  but  MissHoI- 
cTfiir  of  Holcroft,  fnan  nioniing  till 

i'licre  is  one  «lifu  rcnce  in  U'lng  a 
co'.uity  Inllr  from  bi-ing  a  town  Ik^Hc, 
and  1  aai  not  sure  l>ut  it  is  coiLsidcr- 
a.ijy  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
position  is  in  general  one  slo^\ly 
reached.  It  takes  many  morning 
visits  and  mtiny  sol)er  dimier  pjirties 
to  spread  tho  news  that  a  Ix^lle  is 
domiciled  mnong  us.  Some  gentle- 
men at  the  county  town  on  market 
days  exchange  ojHnions ;  but,  then, 
consider  tliese  meetings  only  take 
place  once  a  \MH'k.  How  very  slow  ! 
our  U>\\\\  friends  will  siiv.  .slow,  1 
grant  you  ;  but  then,  how  verj  smx)! 
After  the  information  luid  opinions 
are  interchanged,  if  the  latter  Ix'  fo- 
ViMirable,  her  position  is  then  ac- 
coi'ded,  she  >)ecomes  tin-  Ik'Hc  of  her 
circle;  and  this  height  once  attained, 
it  is  marvellous  how  long  it  can  l.»e 
k(>i)t.  K  country  people  are  slow  to 
imbilHj  an  o])inion,  thank  heaven 
they  are  slower  still  to  relinquish  it. 
A  l)elle  is  a  Ix'lle  for  long  enough, 
and  always  sj>oken  of  as  such  for 
years  and  years  to  come.  I  was  about 
to  insert  a  remark  upon  the  ringing 
of  a  bell(c)  costing  her  her  ix>si- 
tion,  when  I  fortunately  recollected 
my  cousin,  Jolui  Thecxlore  Smith, 
whose  i>aiKTs  were  indignantly  re- 
tm-ned  by  an  *  able  txlitor,'  for  a  pun 
not  half  so  audacious. 

I  was  away  fi'om  home  a  few  wt  ek.s 
ago,  healing  Madame  Titiens  sing  at 
tluj  Biniiinghiun  Festival,  and  during 
my  absence  our  horticultural  heXi 
took  place  at  Fenbury.  1  have  now 
Ixjfore  me  live  letters,  all  well  cross- 
ed, and  none  of  them  dated  (as 
yoimg  ladies  are  al)ove  such  absurd 
trifles) ;  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  day  on  which  they  were 
WTitten.  They  are  the  lettera  of  my 
five  dearest  fnends,  who  pity  mo 
from  their  hcai-ta  for  having  misse*! 
ttie  great  event  of  the  year  at  Fen- 
bury. As  if  the  warbling  of  Adehno 
Patti,  not  to  six?ak  of  the  sublime 
"  Elijah,"  was  not  far  prcfemblo  to  a 
horticultural  show  in  the  morning, 
and  quadrilles  and  waltzes  in  the 
evening,  in  tho  Assembly-rooms  at 
Fenbury!   Nevertheless,  I  thank  my 
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friends,  and  thank  them  cordially, 
too.  So  vivid  are  the  descriptions,  I 
almost  fancy  I  have  been  there,  and 
I  know  no  fancy  could  bring  such  a 
dream  as — '  There  is  nothing.'  How 
strangely  one  passage  clings  to  us 
sometimes! — and  such  a  little  one, 
too! 

I  lift  number  one  of  my  five  let* 
ters.  I  pass  over  the  regrets  at  my 
absence :  they  are  kind,  and  as  sin- 
cere, as  such  things  ever  are  in  this 
world.  I  read,  '  Our  cousin,  Ethe- 
linda  Hobbs,  was  decidedly  the  belle, 
both  morning  and  evening.  She 
wore,'  &c.  &c.  I  spare  my  readers 
the  details,  and  turn  to  another, 
letter  number  two.  'Sturah  Fisher 
looked  beautiful.  I  felt  proud  of  our 
town  famishing  the  belle  of  the 
evening,  as  unquestionably  she  was ; 
tfaongh  Blanche  Duprey  made  more 
show  in  the  morning,  owing  to  her 
Parisian  bonnet'  In  the  letter 
Blanche  Dupre/s  flippant  sister  I 
read,  '  I  wish  the  stewards  had  pro- 
vided men  to  stand  at  the  doors  and 
torn  back  all  the  ill-dressed  women, 
as  the  men  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  prevented  those  ladies  en- 
tering the  city  gates  who^  rufb 
were  more  than  a  yard  deep.  Why 
must  one  suffer  nausea  when  they 
wish  to  enjoy  themselves?  The 
meaning  of  this  is,  that  Sarah  Fisher 
would  have  frightened  the  crows, — 
such  a  dress,  and  such  a  wreath  as 
could  only  have  come  out  of  Noah's 
ark.'  So  on  writes  Cicely  Duprey. 
How  do  you  like  her  style  ?  Classi- 
cal, is  it  not? 

I  want  you,  my  good  reader,  to 
understand  from  these  extracts  some- 
thing of  what  constitutes  a  belle  in 
a  country  district  It  is,  in  fiEu;t, 
more  reputation  than  reahty.  Once 
establish  tiie  &ct,  or  rather  fiction, 
as  being  a  &ct,  and  the  thing  is 
settled,  and  settled  for  Ufe.  Every 
neighbourhood  has  its  belle,  and  let 
it ;  I  have  no  objection,  r  I  wi^h  to 
bx^sak  up  no  man  or  woman's  delu- 
sions, or  rather  illusions ;  my  private 
opinion  is,  that  hfe  would  be  worth 
very  tittle  without  them ;  and  if  we 
have  each  our  favourite  ones,  it  is 
nobody's  business. 

There  is  the  delusion  of  poetry,  as 
innocent  and  harmless  a  one  as  can 
well  be  imagined.    Some  of  us,  sober, 


middle-aged,  prosaic  i}cople,  can  look 
back  upon  a  time  in  our  lives  when 
we  really  enjoyed  a  tittle  poetry, 
when  a  book  recommended  to  us  by 
one  whose  taste  we  considered  unim- 
peachable was  pronounced  divine, 
and,  such  is  the  force  of  our  sweet 
delusions,  wo  betieved  it  too.  The 
same  with  a  picture  or  a  song;  and, 
though  the  tune  and  the  individual 
may  pass  away  from  us,  the  impres- 
sion never  does.  We  pass  through 
tife,  go  quietly  to  our  graves,  firmly 
betieving  Haynes  Bayly  the  first  of 
EngUsh  poets,  and  wondering  our 
daughters  do  not  weep  over  the 
*  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  or  enjoy  Thom- 
son's '  Seasons.'  I  have  a  friend  who 
a)nsiders  Henry  Russell  the  only 
musician  in  the  world,  she  having  a 
pulse  which  beats  a  tittle  fieuster  when 
some  old  copy  of '  A  life  on  the  ocean 
wave '  fiills  out  of  the  Canterbury,  in 
remembrance  of  one  who  used  to 
sing  it  'lang  syne;'  and  yet  when 
she  went  with  us  the  other  day  to 
hear  '  Tin  Ballo  in  Maschera,'  she  had 
hardly  patience  to  sit  it  out  *  Tire- 
some, monotonous  noise,'  she  called 
it.  l^e  truth  was,  her  musical  edu- 
cation begun  and  ended  in  Henry 
Bussell  and  1840.  Her  soul  could 
reach  no  farther,  poor  thing ! 

In  making  these  unamiable  re- 
remarks,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Laura  Holcroff s  bellc- 
dom  was  a  popular  delusion.  Looking 
back  now,  I  say,  and  say  with  that 
truth  which  looking  back  gives,  that 
I  think  she  deserved  all  the  praises 
lavished  upon  her.  Even  the  sober 
matrons,  who  criticised  severely  a 
young  lady  who  set  their  sons*  hearts 
a-flame,  pronounced  her  dinner-par- 
ties properly  given,  little  thinking 
how  much  she  owed  to  my  mother's 
care  that  no  Holcroft  prejudice  was 
outraged,  nor  county  code  violated. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OUR  NSW  OUKATE  AND  THE  NEW 
OHOIR. 

Holcroft  Hall  made  the  first  change 
in  our  lives,  and  in  course  of  time 
brought  alx)ut  the  second  one  also. 

Mr.  Seeley  was  old,  and  well 
stricken  in  years.  Unfortunately 
parishes  do  not  become  old  and  well 
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stricken  in  .M.ir^too.     Tlirr*'  is  al- 

r»"{uiriii,LC  (-arc  and  nticiitinn  tlie 
}>f)«)r  old  rector  is  unal)h'  to  trivc;. 
So  siiw  my  nnclo,  and  tbc  result  "was 
his  otiiT  of  irivincr  <^nr  irood  rector  a 
cunito.  It  would  Ik-  too  lon.^*  to  toll 
of  how  his  oflt-r  was  afcfptcil,  and 
how  the  Jv<'V.  Horace  Mills  came, 
and  of  the  exritrment  (!t)nsequ(int  ou 
svich  an  arrival,  and  how  t-.e  hearts 
of  hulies  clav<'  unto  him.  It  scarcely 
at  frets  our  tale. 

Sutiico  it  to  sjiy,  that  the  Kev. 
Horace  wa,s  a  model  curate.  In  ap- 
])earanee  tall,  sli;4:ht,  and  not  ill- 
liivoured;  hi  manner  quiet,  coiu*- 
teous,  and  nnassuniinjir,  he  won 
golden  oi)iiiions  on  all  sides. 

As  time  passed  on  a  great  apti- 
tude for  liis  professitm  develojxxl  it- 
self by  (U'pfrees  in  his  character,  and 
he  threw  himself  hcjirt  and  soul  into 
Ins  work.  Crusjulcs  were  com- 
menced agiiinst  every  abuse  in  men 
and  morals  wiiich  his  a])athetic  rec- 
tor had  allowed  to  grow  on  un- 
checked, and  day  and  night  he  gave 
huiLself  to  the  work.  Hivl  liis 
succi^ss  l)ut  equalled  his  exertions, 
and  could  he  but  liave  learned  the 
secret  of  Iniing  ubiqiiit<nis,  our 
))arish  w^)uld  soon  have  lx!eu  the 
fairest  Utopia  of  whicli  sanguine 
philanthropist  ever  dreamed. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  wish  to 
refonii  the  hves  of  our  neighlx)urs  is 
a  course  prcnhictive  of  personal  popu- 
Uirity ;  but  JMr.  Mills  was  no  victim 
to  persecution.  Applause  followed 
his  least  exertioas,  and  old  heads  in 
much  amazement  looked  ou  and 
cried,  hke  Dominie  Sampson,  '  Pro- 
di-gious !'  at  each  fresh  outbreak  of 
our  curate's  energj'. 

If  the  gentlemen  were  inclined  to 
grumble,  the  ladies  put  them  down, 
— they  were  to  a  woman  on  the  side 
of  IVIr.  IVIills.  We  went  into  Mr. 
Brown's,  our  grocer's  shop,  one  day, 
and  in  course  of  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  appeared  promptly 
on  our  entrance,  that  good  woman 
said — 

'  Oh !  ladies,  imtil  Mr.  Mills  came 
I  never  knew  that  so  many  tilings 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
day  w^ere  wicked,  now  I  assure  you 
I  am  awake.  Wiy,  I  nn'ght  have 
slept  on  for  a  hundjred  years.' 


Scarcely  acknowledghig  this  a.s  a 
posviibility,  ^\e  left  the  shop,  but  wc 
e  >ulfl  not  but  allow  he  hjul  stinvd 
our  parish  into  a  verv  hvelv  stiite. 

As  1  siiid  l>efore,  the  hwhes  ap- 
])lauded  liis  eftorts,  and  presented 
small  testimonials  of  tlieir  esteem  in 
tli<'  form  of  slipi>ers,  Uind  casL•^, 
cushions,  markers,  sermon  cases, 
currant  jam  for  soit)  throat,  pulse 
warmers,  and  sp(mge  cake ;  so  with 
these  substantial  proofs  of  public 
opinion  —  /.  <-.,  feminuie  —  Mr.  Mills 
felt  himst;lf  nerved  to  iHce  the  most 
An.Lzean  task  to  be  found  in  Hol- 
croft. 

If  he  had  a  fault — if  I  say  with 
great  resjx'ct,  for  so  many  jKOj^le 
consider  the  ])opular  ophiion  the 
correct  one  that  I  may  unconsciously 
be  outraging  the  feelings  of  my  dear- 
est friend— if  'Mr.  ^lilLs  had  a  fault 
it  was  the  one  of  being  a  degi'ee 
tiit'some  when  we  met  with  him 
upon  this  endless  theme,  *  the 
parish.' 

I  dare  say  it  originated  in  the 
absorbhig  nature  of  his  (X'cupation, 
or  it  may  have  lieen  the  heiivj'  sense 
of  his  responsibihties  wliich  made 
all  other  themes  seem  trivial  and 
uninteresting ;  but  rejilly  thitn)  times 
a  week  was  as  often  as  one  could 
listen  to  the  same  anecdote  of  Widow 
Jones  over  again.  No  matter  what 
subject  we  mtroduced,  Mr.  Mills  was 
sure  in  five  minutes  to  have  brought 
the  conversation  back  into  liis  favour- 
ite channel. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  meek- 
eyed  young  man  came  among  n^^* 
and  just  wdien  his  popularity  ha^l 
reached  its  climax,  that  Lauras 
biriliday  fell,  and  my  uncle  had  col- 
lected a  number  of  yoimg  people 
together  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary. Mr.  :Mills  was  of  the  pai'ty. 
If  he  ever  came  out  like  Bos  well  on 
Johnson  on  his  favourite  theme,  it 
was  on  this  occasion,  until  Laura 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  In  despaii" 
she  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
other  subjects,  books,  music,  travel- 
ling, pictures,  and  such  nondescnpt 
themes  as  suit  Enghsh  dinner  so- 
ciety, for  the  sake  of  friends  present 
from  other  parishes,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  interested  in  the 
aflfairs  of  ours.  All  in  vain;  t"^ 
indefatigable  young  man  would  begin 
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again  about  Tibbfi'g  ale-hoiL50^  Bur- 
ton's pig,  and  the  dead  wall  at 
Bobinson's^  succeeded  by  a  parish 
apprentice,  Fibbs  the  saddler,  the 
society  for  discountenancing  vice, 
and  file  benighted  schoolinistrcss, 
until  even  Uncle  Geoffrey's  patience 
showed  symptoms  of  giving  way. 

He  came  to  his  daughter's  aid, 
and  appealed  to  Mr.  Mills  for  an 
opinion  on  architecture  in  Oxford, 
and  on  college  towers  there  —  no 
use ;  boat  races  on  the  Cam — worse 
still;  cricket — no  response;  vacant 
bishopric  —  a  dead  letter.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  seemed  to  he  &r 
a^^-ay,  old  shadows  of  something 
once  imagined,  never  realized;  the 
most  discriminating  observer  could 
not  have  told  in  which  university 
the  Keverend  Horace  had  graduated. 
In  these  days  we  might  have  tried 
'Essays  and  Reviews'  with  some 
hope  of  success,  but  it  was  long 
before  the  days  of  these  bomb-shells, 
and  Mr.  Mills  had  no  interest  in 
'  Tracts  for  the  Times.' 

Our  neighbour,  Bupert  Ansted, 
sat  enjoying  Laura's  discomfiture. 
Before  the  advent  of  Mr.  Mills, 
Rupert  had  been  a  small  king 
among  us.  No  party  was  complete 
without  him,  no  one  else  preferred 
before  him. 

Now,  indeed,  things  were  diflfer- 
ent:  Mr.  Mills  was  everything,  and 
he  nothing.  Instead  of  a  quadrille 
and  deux  temps  when  we  went  out 
for  tea,  we  covered  tnicts  '  to  be  lent, 
read,  kept  clean,  and  retumal,'  or 
measured  flannel  for  old  women's 
|)etticoats,  or  made  coarse  blouses 
for  destitute  boys. 

'  All  very  well  in  its  way,'  Rupert 
once  magnanimously  said ;  '  but  do 
let  us  have  something  like  old  times 
instead  of  these  newly-imported  cus- 
toms. Can  you  not  do  them  in  the 
mornings,  or  on  wet  days?  I  am 
tired  of  this  man ;  if  I  want  you 
to  come  out  to  ride  with  me,  it  is  a 
club-day,  or  your  turn  at  the  school, 
or  there  is  a  blanket  to  be  bought, 
or  some  other  light  put  in  a  candle- 
stick to  give  hght  to  the  house. 
You  are  learning  ostentatious  Ik?- 
nevolence,  Honora,'  he  would  say  to 
me  in  his  wrath,  and  what  could  I 
fiay  in  return  ? 

On  this  occasion  Rupert  was  wick- 
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edly  happy.  *  Dear  follow ! '  he  would 
say  aside  to  me,  *  I  defy  his  worst 
enemy,  if  he  has  such  a  thing,  to  do 
more  for  him.' 

Then  Rupert  would  talk  to  Laura 
of  Faganini,  and  teU  tlio  absurd 
worn-out  old  story  of  tlie  Americaji 
bird  said  to  have  but  one  leg,  and 
which  he  finds  answers  all  i)urj)osc8 
as  well  as  two,  liCiSides  gaining  a 
great  deal  of  applause  for  his 
agiUty. 

Then  he  would  turn  to  Miss 
Seeley,  and  ask  her  opmion  of  the 
veracious  history*  of  Herr  Von  AV'o- 
denblock,  who,  with  his  macliiiiciy- 
fitted  cork  leg  is  still  running 
through  the  world,  and  cannot  l^ 
stoppSd. 

It  was  quite  a  relief  to  get  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  leave  'tbe 
parish '  behind  us :  but  matters  did 
not  mend  when  the  gentlemen  came 
in.  'The  parish'  would  draw  a 
chair  first  beside  one,  and  then  l>e- 
side  another,  and  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  that  purled  on  like  a  rmming 
brook,  continue  his  catalogue  of 
grievances. 

At  last,  by  a  progression  of 
themes,  he  hit  on  one  more  inte- 
resting than  the  previous  ones  to 
most  of  iiis  Hsteners,  that  of '  chui'ch 
psalmody.' 

Be  it  known  unto  the  readers  of 
this  chronicle  that  the  musical  jwr- 
tion  of  the  church  service  at  Hol- 
croft  was  at  this  time,  and  had  been 
from  time  immemorial,  conductal  by 
four  talented  individuals  —  John 
Smart,  who  played  upon  a  key- 
bugle,  number  one ;  Elienezer  Smart, 
his  brother,  who  played  another 
bugle,  number  two ;  Felix  Trundle, 
who  did  immense  execution  with  a 
tremendous  bassoon;  and,  lastly, 
Joseph  Hickman,  who  was  exceed- 
ingly self-important  and  conceited 
because  of  the  imposing  appearance 
of  his  violoncello.  The  music  was 
in  a  stj^le  fast  dying  out  of  rural 
England;  and  as  well  so,  for  whoso 
risible  feiculties  could  stand  such  an 
exhibition  as  we  had  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  Holcroft  church  ?  Laura 
never  was  able  to  conti'ol  herself,  and 
though  Uncle  Geoffrey  lectured  her, 
and  professed  to  set  her  a  gCKnl  ox- 
ample,  I  Imow  he  sometiuies  laughed 
behind  liis  pocket-handkerchief. 
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Li' y  ill  J  a  HdriHcmiinn, 


Mr.  "Mills  W{L^  ])ainru]ly  awarr  of 
Mi<s  Ilok-roft's  U'vity :  tlu"  iuunt>r 
])u\v  wjLs  too  ULUi'  lor  lui"  to  t'MajKJ 
liis  oUsLTvalioii;  aiul  as  ho  dartJ  not 
ojK'nly  iviHiIv'o  lu-r,  ho  now  tirtt  i- 
miiicd  to  strike  at  tlu'  root  ol*  thu 
iJiattcT,  nn  oft"  tliu  caiisr,  aii<l  tliu 
cttl'ct  \V(Uil«l  tukc  viiYr.  u\'  itsLii".  Ho 
liaU  waitt'ii  |>atioiitly  for  an  aus- 
])icious  moment  to  iiitrodiico  the 
tlicme.  and  biu-li,  ho  iKliivt-d,  was 
now  come. 

Ho  Injpm  cautiously,  l>y  making 
Boniu  strit^turcs  on  the  present  state 
of  ])S'dmody  in  our  parish,  mid 
tindin^^  no  oi)}V)Mtion  to  liis  o])inion, 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  those 
j)resent  wcmld  co-ojx'rate  with  him, 
in  order  to  bring  about  some  reform. 
It  was  just  the  idea  siii+od  to  the 
com]>any  present.  iVll  the  ladies 
considercKl  themselves  musicians, imd 
the  g(!ntlemen  were  at  least  judges, 
so  everything  was  ri^Hj  for  a  thorough 
reformation. 

'  If,'  Siiid  our  young  refonner,  'an 
instrument  could  l>e  procured  which 
would  1)0  a  substitute  for  the  sin- 
gular accompaniment  to  the  psalms 
now  in  use,  a  more  devotiomil  cha- 
rtu'ter  could  be  given  to  the  service, 
and  an  iiir  of  decorum  tlu:own  over 
the  congregation.'  (Heixj  Laura 
^vince<l.)  The  Holcroftians  shook 
their  heatb.  They  were  siidly  1x3- 
hind  the  times,  and  hod  yet  to  leani 
that  even  an  Augeun  stable  ctin  bo 
cleansed  if  people  know  how  to  set 
al)out  it. 

'  Candidly,  my  dear  sir,'  Siiid  my 
uncle,  *  if  it  is  an  organ  you  ai*o 
driving  at,  I  cannot  aflford  it.  I 
have  alreiidy  put  up  a  new  spire, 
four  new  windows,  and  a  railing  to 
tho  chancel ;  I  shall  do  no  more,  this 
year  at  least' 

lie  did  not  say,  '  I  pay  yourself/ 
but  we  all  knew  it, 

'  No,  no,  dear  sir,'  cried  Mr.  Mils, 
in  horror,  '  I  meant  no  such  tiling. 
You  have  been  most  generous,  and 
far  bo  it  from  me  to  endeavour  to 
trade  upon  your  benevolence.  I 
alluded  to  a  harmonium.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  harmonium,  la- 
dies?' 

Wo  said  wo  had  not,  and  Rupert 
asked,  *  Was  it  all  like  a  cherubim  ?' 
by  which  I  afterwards  discovered  ho 
meant  a  seraphine;  but  Mr.  Mills 


silenced  lum  at  ouci.,  and  i)roccedctl 
to  iiuK-uIato  us  all  with  the  har- 
monium mania,  wliich  luus  Ix^come 
so  prevalent  in  rural  England,  and 
1  {un  toul  iji  Ireland,  even  moi-e  so 
at  the  present  day.  He  fii^st  demon- 
strated to  us  what  was  meant  by  u 
harmoniimi.  *  An  instrument,*  he 
said,  *  played  like  a  jnjino,  but  of 
splendid  full  tones,  resembling  an 
organ,  and  would  take  up  no  more 
space  than  an  ordiniuy  siiuare  piano- 
furto.' 

He  then  drew  fnmi  liis  iK)cket  a 
small  thin  liook,  and  rowl  to  a  very 
attentive  audience  tliis  passage : — 

'  Ar  tm  nistrument  tor  sacred  pur- 
lK)ses,  the  harmonium  ceiiainly  pos- 
sesses many  important  claims  ui^on 
our  notice.  In  small  comiti-y 
churches,  where  there  oxo  no  fmuls 
to  purcliase  an  organ,  or  where — 
if  a  patron  l)e  found  to  i)reseiit  one 
— an  organist  could  not  bo  paid,  tho 
harmonium  ably  sui)i)hes  its  place. 
As  regards  the  i)layer,  there  is  no 
difficulty;  tlie  vicar's  lady,  or  the 
family  governess,  by  the  aid  of  a 
small  guide-book,  and  a  few  days' 
practice,  will  Ixicome  ixjrfectly  com- 
I)etent  to  accomimny  the  ptiaLnis  and 
chants.  A  few  simple  chords,  that 
l)roduce  no  effect  on  the  j)iauoforte, 
make  a  "  heavenly  sound  "  uix)n  the 
hai-monium.  Indeed,  the  small  skill 
re(iuiral  in  its  performance  is  one 
great  charm  of  this  instrument  The 
musical  services  in  some  of  our 
coimtry  churches  might  bo  greatly 
improved  by  tho  inkoduction  of  a 
hannonium.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  an  "hiirmonic  civilization"  in 
some  places,  and  cause  in  tune  the 
banishment  of  tliose  "  grotes(iuo 
howhngs"  which  too  often  mingle 
with  religious  service.' 

*  Grotesque  howhngs  1'  cried  Lau- 
ra ;  '  that  must  mean  Holcroft 
church !  What  a  charming  instru- 
ment, Mr.  Mills  1  Pray  let  us  have 
one  at  once.' 

'Not  so  fiast,  young  lady,*  cried 
Uncle  Geoflft^y, '  let  us  hear  a  httle 
more  about  tliese  harmoniums.  What 
would  one  cost  V 

'  From  six  pounds  to  sixty,'  said 
Mr.  Mills. 

'  How  absurdly  cheap  V  Laura 
broke  in.  '  Papa,  you  will  get  hb 
one  immediately  ?' 
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'  Well/  said  my  uncle,  more  mol- 
lified by  this  modest  Btatement,  '  it 
seems  agreed  on  all  sides  we  want 
such  a  thing,  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion as  far  as  a  small  sum  would  go 
to  assist  you ;  but  I  would  like  a 
little  more  information  first.  Who 
is  your  authority,  Mr.  Mills  ?' 

Mr.  Mills  handed  him  his  little 
book,  which  Uncle  (jeofl&«y  read 
quite  through,  and  l^en  said  he 
would  consider  the  matter. 

'  At  all  risks,'  said  Mr.  Mills, '  we 
must  break  up  the  present  choir.' 

Eyerybody  agreed  that  was  the 
first  step. 

'  And  we  must  organize  a  new  one.' 

That  also  was  a^eed  upon. 

'  And  I  trust  the  ladies  w^  assist 
me?' 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful 
to  the  ladies  than  such  a  propo- 
sition. Here  was  a  talent  which 
had  been  cultivated  in  them  at 
much  cost  of  tune  and  money,  lying 
useless,  perfectly  useless;  now, 
indeed,  their  musical  powers  would 
have  fall  scope. 

'  I  am  not  a  scientific  musician, 
myself,'  Mr.  Mills  said;  '  but  I  have 
a  capital  ear,  and  though  I  have  not 
many  notes  in  my  voice,  I  am  sure 
I  could  hum  a  fair  second.' 

Bupert  Ansted  cried  softly  '  Hear, 

'  But,'  continued  our  reformer, 
*  with  such  a  musician  as  Miss  Hol- 
crofl  at  our  head,  we  could  have  no 
fioars  for  our  ultimate  success.' 

'  I  am  sure  there  are  many  good 
voices  in  the  parish,  if  they  only  had 
a  litUe  trainmg/  Laura  said,  ap- 
pealing to  my  mother. 

My  mother  did  not  deny  the  possi- 
bility. 

'  Could  we  not  have  a  class  for 
piactioe?'  Mr.  Mills  said. 

Laura  was  in  ecstades.  For  a 
long  time  she  had  had  a  wish  to  bo 
of  ufie  in  the  world,  though  she  was 
not  certain  how  to  set  about  it ;  but 
here  was  an  opening,  and  such  an 
opoiingi  Everything  the  heart  of. 
woman  could  desire.  For  half  an 
hour  she  was  flitting  round  the 
diawing-room,  hearing  what  every 
one  had  to  suggest,  and  laying  plans 
f*^^if  the  organization  of  a  model  choir. 
:^'^y  in  anticipation  she  saw  tho 
Holcroft  services  the  wonder  and 


admiration  of  surrounding  parishes, 
and  the  pride  and  joy  of  its  own. 
She  heard  Te  Deums  and  Jubilates 
by  the  first  composers  sung  with 
taste  and  correctness,  and  though 
she  did  not  confess  it,  I  have  no 
doubt  she  saw  herself  as  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  whole. 

Then  an  old  psalm-book  was 
dragged  out,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
evening  was  spent  in  the  practice  of 
psalms  and  chants  preparatory  to 
the  training  of  the  new  choir  for 
Holcroft  church.  Poor,  dear,  en- 
thusiastic Laura!  she  quite  forgot 
the  strangers  who  were  present  when 
she  mounted  her  own  hobby.  A 
lady's  privilege,  I  dare  say,  for  it 
certamly  was^'not  good  manners  of 
Mr.  Mills  to  ride  his  to  death  in 
company  as  he  had  been  doing. 

Before  we  separated  my  uncle 
placed  a  cheque  in  Mr.  Mills'  hand. 

'  That,'  he  said,  •  will  defray  half 
the  expenses.  It  is  such  a  paltiry 
sum  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
give  it  all  were  it  not  that  you  desire 
to  revolutionize  public  opinion. 
People  feel  deeply  through  their 
purses,  and  the  Quaker's  "  How 
much  dost  thou  feel,  friend?"  was 
a  capital  idea.  Collect  the  remain- 
der through  the  parish,  or  strive  to 
do  so;  £r  people  give  you  their 
money  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of 
their  approbation  follows  it' 

'  But,  papa,'  said  Laura,  who  was 
hanging  on  her  father's  arm, '  every 
one  approves  of  it  already.' 

'  Every  one !'  cried  imcle ;  '  My 
daughter  and  a  few  of  her  friends 
do:  what  are  they  to  the  rest  of 
Holcroft?  not  one  to  ten.  Oh! 
Laura,  Laura !' 

'  I  shall  do  my  best,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Mills. 

'  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  and  remem- 
ber, if  funds  fall  short  at  the  last  I 
will  make  up  the  money;  but  you 
must  not  let  that  be  known,  or  it 
will  draw  the  purse-strings  before 
you.  I  wish  you  all  well  through 
your  undertaking,  young  people. 
You  are  tumbling  a  bee-hive. 

'  You  must  not  croak,  papa,'  said 
Laura,  and  so  the  party  broke  up. 

For  several  weeks  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  subscription  lists, 
and  lists  of  voices;  and  when  wo 
met,  instead  of  discussing  ordimuy 
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country  to]MVs,  it  \v;is  '  Oh,  Hoiiora! 
did  you  lu'ur  the  Klliotts  li}iv(^  sent 
half  u  crown?'  or.  '  Such  an  al>surd 
])n'judicc  of  tho,  FicMin^s,  I  nnist 
tell  vou  of  thcni.' 

Laura  drove  down  tn  th«'  cnttauc 
one  nionn'niJ:,  and  insist^'d  on  cjutn- 
inir  us  all  up  to  tlio  Hall  for  a  fort- 
night. She  said  slic  wanted  so 
nuicli  help,  and  tlie  only  n>al  aid  wo 
could  irive  must  I>e  on  llx;  spot.  So 
to  tlie  Hall  we  went. 

^lean while    Mr.   Mills  was   1ms v. 

ft 

In  on«'  wec^k  \\v.  had  called  on  every 
family  in  the  ])arish,  in  some  cas<N 
iK'in^  ohli^ed  to  p)  s(»veral  times 
iKifore  lie  found  the  ht^ads  at  home; 
and  yet  none  of  his  other  parochial 
duties  wore  nefrle(»ted.  Indefatipihlo 
young  man!  Dittiindties  seenKnl 
only  to  givo  him  gn>at4T  encTcry 
an<l  ingenuity.  ()])stacles  vanislunl 
under  his  amazing  i)ei*s<.'vemnce. 

Then  each  day  wjus  curled  at  tlio 
Hall,  where  he  trium]>haiitly  dis- 
])layo<l  his  list  and  detailed  his  suc- 
cesses, and  then  wo  in  turn  liad  ours 
to  relat*?.  For  "wo  were  not  idle 
(luring  this  time. 

Our  great  work  Avas  now  to  or- 
ganize a  class ;  and  to  this  end  we 
nuule  ixnlestrian  excui*sions  nnmd 
the  ftirm-hou-ses  far  and  near,  l)e- 
ginnjjig  immediately  after  breakfast 
our  cx})edition,  and  only  ending 
when  fatigue  and  dimicr  drove  us 
liomo. 

L<x)king  hack  on  our  motluxi  of 
doing  matters  then,  it  w^ould  not 
suri)rise  me  in  the  least  to  hwir  that 
the  rea<ly  acquiescence  wo  met  with 
in  many  instances  proceeded  from 
the  idtai  that  we  were  all  so  many 
amiable  lunatics,  wdio  nicpiired  in- 
dulgent treatment  to  prevent  alarm- 
ing outbreaks.  As  a  woman  said  to 
her  son  sfemding  outside  a  house  in 
which  wo  werc,  '  Ye  had  lx?st  hu- 
mour the  ladies,  Jock/  and  humour 
us  they  did  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

This  was  the  plan  of  our  proceed- 
ings. Laura,  Mr.  Mills,  and  we  hml 
agi*eed  that  we  must  proceed  with 
great  care,  not  injudiciously  to  raise 
a  sj)irit  of  opposition  to  our  scheme. 
We  must  rememl)er  country  pre- 
judiccjs.  So  for  several  months  at 
least  we  would  adhere  to  all  the  old- 
fasliioned  tmics  in  common  use,  such 


jis  Howards.  Martyrdom,  D\uikirk, 
and  such  tim(^-establishe<l  meloflies. 
Once  Mr.  !MiIls  faintly  suggeste^l 
Gregorian  music  for  the  clianting, 
but  as  none  of  us  undei*stocKl  the 
notation  we  ])ut  him  down  as  de- 
cidfMlly  as  ]x)s.sible.  I  do  not  my- 
self think  lie  undei'st<XKl  what  Gre- 
gorian tones  meant;  but  he  hail 
some  dim  C(mce])tions  of  me<li{eval 
art,  and  somehow  connect<Hl  '  (ire- 
g(>rians  '  with  it :  but  it  was  all  c»on- 
fusion  T  am  surt» ;  the  man  was  in- 
nocent as  the  bal>e  unlx>rn  of  any- 
thing a])proximating  to  the  real 
thing.  On  our  exjn^liticms  Ijixm-?! 
C4U*rie(.l  a  note-l)ook  to  enter  names 
and  qualities  of  voices,  and  tmy 
other  particulars  that  werc  thought 
necesf,iiry ;  and  we  luul  aich  a  psjihu- 

lKX»k. 

As  soon  as  we  had  ojxnuxl  oui- 
mission  we  Ixpgged  to  see  the  yomig 
}XH)ple  of  the  family,  and  Laura  in 
her  enthusiasm  W(mld  have  even  the 
rough  lads  the  farm-servants  to 
attend.  We  thought  it  nece^s;u*y 
to  tuscertrtin  liow  many  voices,  an<l 
what  Mr.  Mills  ailkxl  *  ears '  we  ha<l 
to  dejx^nd  on ;  so  we  gcmenUly  ma4le 
it  a  i)art  of  our  visit  to  ask  them  to 
join  us  in  singing  a  p.sidm,  imd  the 
one  genemlly  chosen  wjis  the  fifth, 
to  the  well-kiiown  tmie  *  Howards,' 
and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  our 
jw.w  pupils  joined  in.  Not  unfre- 
quently  scmie  old  wojnim  with  shrill 
and  (luivering  voice  would  strike  in, 
and  we  had  cause  for  thankfulness 
if  she  w(mld  give  any  nKxlern  ren- 
dering of  the  words,  even  for  Tate 
and  Brady  wo  were  extremely  grate- 
ful. 

liSl)ert  Anste<l  tells  a  story  of 
having  one  day  looked  in  at  the 
wmdow  of  a  cottage,  and  having 
seen  its  in  the  act  of  trying  the 
voice  of  an  old  woman  who  amid 
not  have  lx*en  less  than  seventy 
years  of  age.  She  sat  on  a  three- 
legged  stool,  he  says,  put  on  her 
sjx'ctacles,  i*ested  her  ellwws  on  her 
knees,  ancl  holding  a  hjTnn-lxK)k  up 
on  a  level  wuth  lier  nose,  croned 
and  quivere<l  tlmmgh  the  old 
version  of  the  fifth  ])s;dm.  We  all 
denied  the  story,  u|x)n  which  he 
was  sure  to  imin-ovo  if  he  had  a 
sympathizing  amiitor ;  but  if  we  had 
but  told  him  other  incidents  which 
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really  Iiad  occurred,  we  could  have 
furnished  him  with  anecdotes  far 
more  ludicrous. 

We  met  with  few  refusals.  A 
landlord's  daughter  seldom  does; 
besides  Laura  had  a  winning  way  of 
making  people  follow  where  she  led. 

We  had  soon  so  many  names  on 
our  list  that  Eupert  did  nothing  biit 
jest  at  us  for  imdertaking  to  train 
the  whole  congregation  as  he  said. 
But  it  was  no  laughing  matter  with 
US :  never  were  women  more  serious 
in  any  project;  and  at  last  even 
naughty  Rupert  with  mock  solem- 
nity sent  in  his  name,  and  a  long 
letter  to  say  he  had  a  splendid  bass 
voice,  many  degrees  better  than 
Lablache's. 

We  laughed,  and  admitted  him, 
and  then  the  other  gentlemen  in  our 
neighlx)urhood  offered  their  services, 
until  my  mother  began  to  look  ex- 
tremely serious,  and  say  this  new 
movement  entailed  a  sad  loss  of  time 
for  her,  as  she  should  be  obhged  to 
be  present  at  all  the  lessons. 

We  got  down  a  parcel  of '  Mercer's 
FsahuGdy,'  and  Laura  having  had 
her  schcx)lroom  piano  carried  down 
to  the  schoolhouse,  we  held  our  first 
practice  theie. 


CHAPTER  KL 

MB.   MILIA  G0£S  TO  TOWN. 

Miss  Holcroft  was  considered  a 
great  musician.  To  judge  by  the 
teachers  she  had  had,  and  the  money 
that  had  been  expended,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  learned.  She 
was  generally  spoken  of  as  Madame 
Pulcken's  pupil,  because  this  lady's 
great  reputation  added  lustre  to  tiie 
names  of  those  who  had  been  under 
her;  but  many  teachers  might  as 
well  have  claimed  the  credit  of 
Laura's  music  as  Madame  Dulcken ; 
I  am  sure  they  took  equal  pains  to 
instruct  her. 

My  mother  had  some  old-&8hioned 
German  notions  upon  music,  and 
how  it  should  be  teamed,  and  in- 
quired once  of  Laura  if  the  theory 
of  music  had  been  a  part  of  her 
studies;  but  my  uncle  interposed 
and  answered  for  her,  saying  Lthat 
theoretical  people  were  his  abhor- 


rence, and  he  had  always  made  it  a 
stipulation  with  Laura's  teachers 
that  her  music  should  be  pre-emi- 
nentiy  practical,  and  no  more. 

For  some  time  I  have  made  no 
mention  of  oiu*  rector,  Mr.  Seeley ; 
but  no  one  took  a  livelier  interest  in 
our  progress  than  he  did,  and  his 
daughter  was  quite  a  treasure. 

Ilaving  been  in  her  day  something 
of  a  musician,  she  fondly  believed 
she  understood  theory;  why  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  tell,  but  often  and 
often  would  she  say  to  Laura,  *  I 
am  rather  out  of  practice,  my  dear 
Miss  Holcroft,  but  you  will  find  few 
people  who  understand  the  thing  in 
theory  better.' 

So  she  took  Laura,  the  choir,  and 
me  into  training,  and  the  instructions 
she  gave  us  were  quite  wonderful. 

'  My  dear,'  she  would  say,  '  make 
your  chords  a  littie  fuller  (this  was 
when  Laura  was  playing  over  her 
X)salms'),  and  if  you  find  the  music 
poor,  throw  in  a  few  notes  yourself; 
such  a  musician  os  you  will  readily 
hit  on  such  as  will  improve  the  lx)dy 
of  sound.' 

She  also  taught  us  to  play  in 
what  she  termed  '  quite  organ  s^'le,' 
which  was  done  by  playing  the  chords 
what  is  called  '  arpeggio,'  and  rub- 
bing the  keys  hard,  as  if  you  bore 
them  some  grudge. 

It  was  quite  dehghtfiil  to  see  the 
boys  and  girls  trooping  in  to  our 
class  by  twos  and  threes,  with  red 
&C6S,  and  an  air  of  curiosity  and 
stupidity  mingled  that  was  quite 
irresistible.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
the  least  idea  what  had  brought 
them  there. 

Mr.  Mills  wished  the  pupils  to 
sit  Moravian  fiishion,  the  men  on 
one  side  of  the  room  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  but  Laura  overruled  it, 
and  said  she  was  sure  they  preferred 
a  promiscuous  arrangement. 

I  cannot  say  the  recruits  did  us 
much  service  that  first  evening. 
Laura,  the  Ansteds,  one  or  two 
other  friends,  my  brother,  sister,  and 
myself  did  all  the  singing,  and  wo 
came  away  saying  to  each  other 
that  the  others  would  fall  in  by- 
and-by,  when  they  gained  a  littie 
confidence.  Uncle  Geofeey,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  our  view  of  the 
matter.    He  told  Laura  when  we 
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CiUiio  homo  that  slio  nii.^Iit  have  her 
fi-icnds  to  sing  with  her  in  her  own 
house  if  she  hked,  but  slie  slioiild 
give  the  ipiomut  of  Iht  clas^  n^pi- 
lar  instrnction,  and  teach  them  to  he 
m(le]X3nd(»nt, 

Laura  took  her  ilalher's  view  very 
p:oo<l-huraour(Hlly,  and  we  then  s«»t 
to  work  in  roal  eanie^t.  Tln'(i^ 
evenings  in  the  week  we  met  in  tlio 
Bchool-houst^,  and  on  the  inhTuu^- 
(hato  (lays  we  (h-illed  second  tre]»lcs, 
tenoi's,  and  hass(^s  alone;  so  that  really 
wo  h{Kl  nothing  from  morning  till 
night,  from  Monday  till  Saturday, 
but  choir-practising.  As  to  ilie  con- 
versjition,  it  was  of  nothing  but 
psjilms  and  chants,  stTvices  and 
anthems :  how  Sanih  Bell  tnmed 
that  C  sharp,  or  how  Margaret  Dun- 
fell's  voice  was  flat,  or  how  Adam 
Jones  could  go  up  the  scale  but 
never  could  get  down  again.  So 
some  time  passed  on.  Hithei-to  we 
had  had  no  opposition  to  our 
schemes,  and  everytliing  hod  gone 
'  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.*  Messrs. 
Smart  and  Company  laughed  at  our 
ideas  of  what  coiLstitut^nl  church 
music,  and  wondered  much  what 
kind  of  instrument  this  harmonium 
could  1k3  which  was  to  come  into  the 
church,  never  dreaming  for  ono 
moment  that  it  could  bo  such  a 
one  as  would  displace  their  sublime 
music,  or  tliat  the  church  services 
could  ever  go  on  without  their 
aid. 

The  money  was  now  almost  all 
collecte<l,  and  Uncle  Geoffrey,  who 
hftil  some  of  Laura's  impatience, 
could  wait  no  longer.  Ho  said  it 
was  a  sin  to  gnidge  money  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  finally 
wrote  another  cheque  which  made 
up  the  requisite  sum. 

It  was  one  evening  when  ^Ir. 
^DUs  had  walked  up  with  us  to  the 
hall  after  the  singing  class,  when 
lie  found  the  necessary  sum  ready. 

'  Now,  Mr.  IVIills/  said  my  uncle, 
'this  is  Monday.  Could  you  start 
for  London  to-morrow,  make  your 
purchase,  and  return  for  Sunday?' 

Mr.  Mills  had  no  doubt  he  could, 
and  be  in  Holcroft  again  by  Friday. 

'  Very  good,'  said  my  uncle ;  '  wo 
shall  expect  you  for  dinner  on  that 
day,  and  I  hope  all  our  Mends  will 
meet  you  here  to  hear  your  report. 


My  cnrriau(>  will  m(vt  \<m  at  the 
"Mile  Kiid  station  at  five  o'clock. 
You  can  onsilv  }m)  here  and  I'eadv 
for  dinner  at  six;  we  nnist  not  Ix^ 
later,  as  it  is  class  evening.' 

Mr.  ]\Iills  acquicseol,  and  left 
Iff^leroft  next  morning  for  London, 
while  W(>  exerted  oui*selves  tenfold 
ill  his  alxeneci  to  astonish  him  on  his 
return  \\ith  our  ])rogress. 

The  next  Sunday  our  goo<l  ^Ir. 
S{>eley  wjis  to  preach  a  charity 
sf'i'mon  f(^r  the  K^ietit  of  th(i  Cliurch 
^lissionary  Society,  and  ho  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  inauguration  of  our 
instrument  should  take  })lace  on 
that  day. 

'  Nothing  could  1x5  easier,'  my 
cousin  Laura  said ;  '  the  hamionimn 
would  be  down  with  Mr.  Mills,  and 
our  class  had  made  such  progress 
tliat  we  were  longing  for  a  fUhvt* 

We  sang  incessantly  all  that 
week.  The  neai-cr  we  drew  to 
Friday,  the  greater  the/wrwv  Ix^ 
came.  It  was  w(;ll  a  week  was  but 
a  we<»k,  or  we  should  eveiw  one  have 
been  woni  out,  and  my  sjmpa- 
thizing  readers  will  ho.  glad  to  hear 
that  on  Thursday,  Adam  Jones  not 
only  went  twico  up  the  scale  cor- 
rectly, but  came  down  it  again  with 
not  more  thim  three  false  notes  each 
time. 

At  last  Friday  came,  and  with  it 
Mr.  IMills  Imck  from  London.  Words 
fail  me  to  tell  how  we  listened  to  liis 
narrative,  how  we  hung  upon  his 
description  of  the  beautiful  instru- 
ment he  had  purchajsed  with  twelve 
stops,  the  Bouii)on  and  Bassoon 
being  equal  to  those  in  any  church 
organ.  It  had  also  a  most  ix)werfiil 
swell  which  would  quite  fill  our 
little  church.  Finally,  it  was  to 
arrive  next  day. 

We  had  a  grand  rehearsal  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  We  had  meant 
to  have  had  it  with  the  liarmonium ; 
but  as  it  was  not  come  when  the 
class  had  assembled  we  went  on  as 
usual  with  the  piano.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  l)e  done.  We  were  in 
glorious  spirits,  every  one  acquitted 
themselves  so  well.  Never  had 
Laura  spread  her  chords  so  well, 
never  had  her  newly-acquirod  '  organ 
style'  reach  such  a  pitch  of  cor- 
rectness, until  Miss  Seeley  was  in 
raptures   with    her    pupil.     The 
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second  trebles,  tenors,  and  hatmes 
did  what  we  called  'wonderfully/ 
and  the  dispassionate  reader  may 
draw  his  or  her  own  condnsion  as 
to  our  mnsical  attainments.  Every 
moment  the  harmonium  was  ex- 
pected. A  cart  had  been  despatched 
to  the  Mile  End  station,  and  wo 
looked  each  minute  for  its  return. 

The  Hall  was  too  far  away  to  go 
home  for  dinner,  so  wo  dined  at  my 
mother's  cottage,  which  was  near, 
and  then  returned  to  the  school- 
house  to  *  wait  for  the  waggon.' 

It  was  almost  dark,  and  a  heavy 
rain  felling,  when  we  heard  the  cart 
stop  at  me  church  gate.  Out  we 
rushed,  regardless  of  the  damp,  just 
in  time  to  see  the  Hall  carriage 
also  draw  up.  The  coachman  was 
the  bearer  of  a  line  to  Laura  from 
her  &ther  desiring  her  to  return 
immediately,  as  the  damp  would 
affect  her  chest ;  besides,  ho  thought 
we  had  been  long  enough  at  the 
school-house  for  one  day.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  disobeyed  with  im- 
pum'ty,  BO  reluctantly,  qh !  how  very 
reluctantly  Laura  summoned  us  to 
return  home  with  her.  There  was 
a  loud  outcry  at  our  desertion,  every 
one  declaring  we  should  not  go 
until  the  treasure  was  disentombed ; 
but  Laura  shook  her  head.  '  You  do 
not  know  my  &ther,'  she  said,  and 
with  a  sorrowful  'good-night'  we 
went  away.  Our  last  looks  were  at 
the  wooden  case  just  perceptible  by 
the  light  of  the  carriage  lamps,  and 
the  group  of  fellow-labourers  stand- 
ing in  the  church  porch,  and  it  was 
almost  more  than  we  could  bear.  I 
think  Laura  would  have  cried  with 
vexation,  but  that  my  httle  sister 
Ida,  not  accustomed  to  control  her- 
self, feirly  sobbed  outright,  and 
Laura  seeing  how  undignified  tears 
were,  wisely  restrained  hers.  We 
were  too  much  disappointed,  and,  in 
truth,  too  £Ekt]gued  to  talk  much  on 
our  way  home,  but  when  we  ar- 
rived there  we  found  a  good  deal  of 
talking  done  for  us. 

Undo  Geofi&ey  had  begun  some 
days  before  to  tire  of  the  whole 
business,  and  this  Saturday^  had 
brought  his  impatience  to  a  climax. 
Never  was  his  dmner  hour  the  same 
two  days  running,  for  the  whole 
household  arrangements  were  upset 


by  the  young  lady's  musical  mania. 
Instead  of  the  comfortable  evenings 
with  music,  backgammon,  or  a  game 
of  chess  as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to,  Laura  was  at  the  school-house 
three  evenings  in  the  week,  and  the 
intermediate  ones  she  had  the  second 
trebles  in  the  music-room  practising 
their  parts.  Instead  of  a  few  friends 
from  the  neighbourhood  to  dine 
with  him  once  or  twice  a  week  as 
was  his  &ncy,  when  they  chatted 
over  the  news  of  the  day,  he  now 
had  to  spend  his  evenings  almost 
alone ;  and  the  only  conversation  he 
ever  heard  was  the  everlasting 
parish  and  its  choir.  No  wonder 
he  was  getting  impatient 


CHAPTEB  IV. 
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Sunday  morning  came,  and  no 
sooner  was  break&st  over  than  we 
flew  to  our  rooms  to  get  ready  for 
church;  every  moment  seemed  an 
age  until  we  reached  the  scene  of 
our  labours.  We  ran  down  stairs, 
but  no  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Laura  impatiently  rang  the  bell. 

'  Why  IS  the  carriage  not  round  ?' 

'  My  master  countermanded  it, 
ma'am,'  the  man  said. 

'  Yes,  Laura,'  my  uncle  said, 
coming  in  at  this  moment,  '  I  coun- 
tcfmanded  the  carriage  because  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  go  until  the  usual 
hour  for  service.'  And  then,  when 
the  servant  was  out  of  hearing,  he 
continued,  '  I  am  quite  tired  of  this 
work.  You  carry  things  to  ex- 
tremes. Why  not  take  things  mode- 
rately, child  ?  No  one  ever  set  about 
training  a  choir,  and  gave  up  home 
and  parent  and  all  other  duties  for 
it.  The  thing  is  quite  preposterous. 
That  silly  Mr.  Mills  has  turned  all 
your  heads.  The  next  thing  will  be 
some  of  you  will  want  to  marry  him.' 

'  Oh !  no,  i)apa !'  Laura  exclaimed. 

'  I  can  answer  for  myself,*  I  said, 
deprecatingly. 

'  You  do  well,  Honora,  not  to  bo 
accountable  for  others,'  uncle  said, 
with  a  look  of  exceeding  amuse- 
ment ;  '  but  the  end  of  this  work  is 
come  now,  children.  I  shall  allow 
it  no  longer.  Even  with  your  aimt's 
presence,  Laura,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
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<l"iiit;\  ll"  .^5  -^  S'(]"\  \\«n'  tin' 
]'':uk'r,  Wfll  :iii<l  y(ni'|,  iiotltini:  j'o.iM 
Ik'  iiioiv  ]>r')|>.  c,  lUHi  >»»u  would  1h' 
lw)un<l  to  ;»s^i>t  iicr;  In.!  ymi  MVcniit 
ot"  voiir  i>(i.-iii.ni  a-,  nr.  tlaiiirlitrr 
iiic<"iiiiL:  iii\  t^naiiM'y  jphI  tlirir 
l;:lMU!\rs  ill  >\\r\\.  a  \»ay.     It  is  '/'/,.' 

'  r.nt     t(>-<lay,     \y.\\yA  ?'     ])'u\iii(  1 

'  1  Iril  i.'  ;'i.');t.  r  tltih.L  1  li!'\('  !o 
.-|H-ulv  nL  1  a'li  tn'd  i'h'  ^'iiartsiiiii 
tlK'ir  JVicii  l.<  ar«'  cxfcv  (lii'-J;,  hi-'iL- 
liaiit  at  Iwiiii;-  siijuTst'drd.  aiid  il  >i>ll 
Tis<;  tlu'  liarii'oiiir.in  to-d.ty,  so;<i(;- 
tliiiitr  un])irax'iil  Mill  W  vinv  to 
(K'cur.  (!oii^i(icriim'  tlic  sanctity  ot" 
tin'  ])lac(',  I  t!:ink  it,  w«»iil<l  Ik^  iniu'h 
l)<tt<'r  tor  }ou  {^^  ]xist))o;n'  it  tiiitil 
iii'Xt  Sunday,  and  tlii-ou|jli  the  wwk 
trv  a]id  talk  tlicin  ovi-v.' 

■ 

'  (Jiiitr  iiii]«)--iM(>,  ]vipji/  sjiid 
Laura,  jis  dc.-.dcdlv  as  lie  hiinscit" 
could  havo  s|><tk<']i. 

*  Very  well,  I  un'rcly  off'tT  a  su,i^- 
j^cstiou,  but  on  tiiis  point  I  am  dc- 
(•id<-d-  V'tu  shall  not  leave  this  until 
liuien  hiiniites  before  tli"  i'nie  tor 
con  Ml.  neiii.u:  tlu!  service.' 

*  Oh!  uiH'le!'  cried  l<ia,  aliiK^^tin 
tt-ars.  *1  tliouirht  it  ino>t  dreadful 
to  see  only  the  box  last  ni.uht  and  no 
more,  an<l  to  think  it  would  Ik*  thir- 
teen ho\irs  In'tbre  wo  could  see  it, 
and  now  1  am  sure  it  will  ])o  four- 
teen.' 

'  \\y)v  little  thiup;!'  wuM  un(*l<\ 
j)aitin;<  lu-r  hea^I,  '  1  do  not  see  how 
we  are  to  cx})e<'t  stoicism  i'roui  you 
when  we  have  not  ev(in  couiuiou 
8ens(^  from  yom*  (;ldors.' 

Laura  now  pleader  I  hard  for  per- 
mission to  go  half  an  lumr,  fifteen 
minutt^s,  ten  minutes  l>efore  the 
time  her  father  had  appointed,  but 
lie  was  inexoral)le.  No  entreaties 
could  move  him,  that  was  liis  way ; 
if  ho  once  took  up  a  position,  no 
power  on  earth  could  make  him 
Burrender  it.  His  only  reply  was  a 
dogged  silence,  as  ho  paced  np  and 
down  the  r(X)m,  while  wo  with  lx)n- 
n(!ts  and  cloaks  on  sat  still  and 
watched  him.  At  last,  when  Lanra 
had  desisted,  and  the  silence  had 
}xx)n  unbroken  for  some  minutes, 
ho  remarke<l  to  himself,  as  he  walkal 
in  a  kind  of  soUloquy — 

*  An  enthusiaKtic  but  foolish  young 


\\«>:ii>n,  who   L'"ave   her   husband  a 
gnat  deal  of  troubli-.' 

'  I'apa,' sii'd   Launi,  breakiiiir  out, 
'you  know  J  halo  ('arlyle;  a  horrid 


c\  iiic!' 

» 

*  I  cannot  helj)  it,  my  diar,'  was 
the  nJltl  n-pl\. 

'  An<l  1  have  no  husband,  you 
knou.  pM'-i.' 

'  ^  on  have  vour  f'Mier,  mv  dear.' 

*  And,  tin,t.I\,  I  am  not  KiizaU-th 
oi  Hull,^ar^.' 

*  I  never  si\A  vou  were.' 

Launi  lau-hed  in  s])ito  of  herself. 

'  I  tell  you  this  in  contidence. 
])ai»a.  If  my  husband  sjKiils  me  as 
you.  do,  I  shall  give  him  a  grait  deal 
o '  ti-'.)uble.' 

'  And  if  he  does  not?' 

*  Why,  then  I  shall  give  him  a 
gi\at  d<'al  more.' 

*  So  he  may  look  out  for  squalls  in 
eitlier  cax'V  siid  my  uncle,  jiatting 
Laura  on  tin.;  shoulder  as  he  i)assi.'d 
her. 

*  Precisely  I'  Laura  said.  And  so 
they  were  irood  fiiends  apiin ;  and 
the  moiui-nt  the  carriage  came  round, 
uncle  being  ready,  we  all  sprang  in, 
and  in  less  than  our  fifteen  ininut<'S 
were  standing  where  we  had  left  our 
friends  tlu;  ])revious  evening — in  the 
church  porch. 

Mr.  Mills  (\imo  nmning  out,  Itwk- 
ing  v(?ry  Hurried  and  nervous. 

*  Pniy  come  in,'  he  Siiid;  *all  is 
r(*a<ly,  Miss  Jlolcroft.  The  singei's 
are  assembknl,  and  the  churcli  never 
Avas  kno\\'n  to  Ik*  so  crowdeil  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.' 

Alnmt  tlie  time  when  my  miclc, 
infected  by  IMr.  Mills'  and  Jjanra's 
enthusiasm,  had  given  the  chetiue 
for  the  hannonium,  he  luid  aJso 
given  the  churchwardens  leave  to 
take  oft*  a  quc^^r  awkward  corner 
wliich  wa.s  a  j)art  of  tlie  manor  jkjw, 
and  fit  it  up  with  a  curfaiin  round  it 
for  the  harmonium.  Laura  and  Mr. 
!Mills  ha<l  ^ima  into  ecstasies  over  it 
half  a  dozen  times  at  least ;  it  set^ine<l 
made  on  piu-pose  to  accommotlattj 
the  insti-ument.  My  mother  and  my- 
self always  sat  in  the  manor  pew, 
and  as  the  iwtory  pew,  with  Miss 
Seeley  in  it,  was  next,  so  our  dear 
Laura  was  well  supported. 

Mr.  Mills  assisted  Laura  into  her 
comer,  under  tlie  admiring  eyes  of 
the  asJ5einbled  congregation,  and  wo 
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all  gazed  fondly  at  the  object  of  bo 
many  aspirations. 

'  Tramp  well  with  both  feet,'  were 
Mr.  MIIIb'  directions  to  Laura ; '  pull 
out  a  few  stops  before  you  begin.  I 
do  not  understand  the  principle  of 
the  pump-like  handle  in  front.  It  is 
the  swell,  and  I  suppose  should  be 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  in 
tune  to  the  music' 

'  And  must  I  keep  time  with  my 
feet  too  ?'  Laura  whispered. 

'  I  suppose  so.  Time  is  such  an 
important  element  in  part  singing. 
But  you  should  have  an  assistant  to 
pump  the  swell ;  you  will  never  be 
able  to  mind  so  many  things  at  once.' 

It  was  before  the  days  when  little 
girls  wore  the  same  prodigious 
amount  of  crinoline  as  their  elders, 
or,  indeed,  wore  any  at  all ;  and  our 
little  Ida  was  a  child  in  dr^  as  well 
as  in  age,  so  Miss  Holcroft  called  her 
in  to  her  aid. 

'  Gome  here,  child.  Now  as  soon 
as  I  begin,  you  must  pump  as  if  it 
were  a  sinking  ship.' 

With  difficulty  Ida  got  herself 
wedged  into  the  comer,  and  pro- 
mised to  work  with  all  her  heart 
Small  as  she  was,  it  was  a  tight  fit 

It  was  the  old-fashioned  custom 
in  Holcroft  church  to  begin  the  ser- 
Tiee  with  Bishop  Ken's  morning 
hynm;  it  gave  the  stragglers  time 
to  get  off  the  tombstones,  on  which 
they  sat  in  the  churchyard,  Mr. 
Seeley  used  to  say,  and  settled  them 
in  their  pews  before  the  prayers 
began.  In  this  hymn  our  grand 
d^but  was  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Mills  ran  to  the  vestry,  and 
was  not  a  minute  in  robing,  and  re- 
turning to  the  reading-desk. 

He  gave  out  the  hymn,  looked  at 
Laura,  who  boldly  struck  the  first 
chord,  piano  £Eisliion.  We  had  agreed 
to  dispense  with  a  symphony  until 
tile  people  were  more  accustomed  to 
the  instrument ;  so  at  the  first  sound 
off  went  the  singers,  I  leading  the 
first  trebles,  and  Adelaide  AjQsted 
the  second.  We  had  reached  *thy 
daily  stage '  before  we  observed  we 
were  going  on  without  the  instru- 
mental ps^;  but  those  who  were 
not  leaders,  and  had  less  to  mind, 
described  the  sounds  emanating  from 
the  instrument  as  uneiurthly  it  is 
true,  but  far  from  heavenly,  as  Rim- 


bault's  handbook  had  led  us  to  ex- 
pect 

First  came  something  like  a  cough, 
foUowoi  by  a  spasmodic  species  of 


bray,  greatly  to  Laura's  discomfiture 
and  astonishment 

'  Pump  harder,  Ida ;  it  must  bo 
you  that  are  in  feult' 

Ida  did  pump  with  might  and 
main,  but  still  no  more  air  came. 
Then  Laura  remembered  Mr.  Mills' 
directions  about  the  tramping,  did 
so  with  great  energy,  and  the  result 
was  air  enough;  but  then  the  dis- 
covery availed  her  little,  for  when 
she  struck  the  keys  they  himg  fire ; 
and  do  as  she  would,  all  was  confu- 
sion, and  a  medley  of  sounds  easucd 
wliich  almost  threw  poor  Mr.  Mills 
into  convulsions  from  horror. 

'  Why  do  you  not  spread  your 
chords  ?'  said  Miss  Soeley ,  lifting  the 
curtain  at  her  side,  and  peeping  in. 
'  Give  more  organ  style.  Miss  Hol- 
croft.' 

'  I  cannot!'  Laura  gasped,  in  a 
stage  whisper. 

'  Let  me  then  1'  said  the  frantic 
spinster,  throwing  down  her  hymn- 
lxx)k,  opening  her  pew-door,  and 
darting  out  into  the  aisle.  'Some 
one  diould  lead  the  forlorn  hope,' 
she  continued,  as  she  pushed  into 
Laura's  sanctum,  and  stooping  over 
her,  grasped  the  keys. 

Laura  seeing  what  she  wanted, 
slipped  from  her  chair,  and  left  it  to 
Miss  Seeley;  but  that  energetic  fe- 
male would  not  spare  time  for  such 
self-indulgence  as  a  chair ;  she  man- 
fully struck  a  succession  of  bold 
arpeggios  on  the  instrument,  but  as 
there  was  no  wind  in  the  valves  no 
sound  came.  Again  and  again  she 
struck,  but  with  no  better  result: 
of  blo^'ing  she  never  thought  '  Bless 
me,'  she  cried,  *  it  is  as  dumb  as 
Charlotte  Elizabeth's  boy!' 

All  this  happened  in  less  time 
than  my  readers  will  take  to  read  of  it. 
Every  one  knows  that  contre-temps 
in  church  seem  ages  long  in  com- 
parison to  those  that  take  place  else- 
where. 

While  this  scene  was  being  en- 
acted round  the  harmonium,  the 
terrified  singers  had  aJl  ceased  ex- 
cept Adelaide  and  myself,  and  as  we 
had  no  intention  of  making  a  duet  of 
it,  we  stopped  also. 
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Bfiiinnf  n  Httrim-ninni, 


For  a  nioiiioiil  the  ic  Ava.s  silrncc — 
for  a  innin'-iit  onh.  In  tlu'iK  \t.on  ! 
horror  ot"  horrors  I  ^\(.'  luiml  the 
triiim])haiit  s<'r;i]H"»  mid  hray  of 
Mosrs.  Smart  ami  CoiJi]>.niy  in  tlic 
ir;i]U  ry  above  cmr  luvuN,  ainl  tli(^  (jiii- 
^<'rill.•^  voico  of  old  Wliitr,  th''  clerk, 
triinnphantly  reeonnnciuv  d  tlic  ill- 
fMted  hyinn  ;  tin- «'oiiL'r«ua1ion  struck 
in,  and  '  Awake.  ni\  ^oii),'  pn)ee«'d(fl 
just  as  if  our  choir  liad  never 
existed. 

It  tumed  out  1h;i1  Smart  aiid  liis 
lnuid  (juit*'  «h"s]K'Ii.\ 'iil;"  in  the  pos>i- 
biiitv  of  service  without  tlieir  aid, 
ha<l  attended  witli  t'n'ir  ii^truments 
as  usual,  and  the  result  ju-oveil  that 
for  once  in  their  lives  tluist*  ancient 
A]K>llos  were  in  tlie  riuiit.  At  tirst, 
we  all  listened  in  dumb  amazi^ment 
at  wiiat  W(3  termed  their  audacity, 
but  tlio  next  moment  ^fiss  Seeley 
rose  majestically,  and  returning  to 
lier  own  }k»w,  resume v I  tlie  discardeti 
ln'nm-lK>ok,  and  struck  in  '  Shako  olf 
dull  sloth'  as  lustily  as  if  notliin^ 
had  (ncr  occurred  to  disturb  the 
liarmony  of  the  service. 

J5y  this  timo  my  uncle  was  in  a 
towerinp^  ])assion,  and  his  daughter, 
a  iK;i*fe(;t  Niolx^,  U^hind  her  curtain. 
T  longiMJ  to  laugh,  lus  Rujx.'rt  Aiisttxl 
and  others  w(»re  doing,  but  niv 
mother  l(K)ked  the  personification  of 
K()bri(ity;  and  then  there  wjus  my 
uncle — Jis  the  old  song  Siiys,  *  his  eye 
waH  u]X)n  nuj.'  AVhat  a  rage  he  was 
in!  lie  could  not  wait  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service  to  give  Laura 
his  o])ini()n  of  the  exliibition,  but  put 
liis  head  under  lier  curtain,  and 
gave  an  exceedingly  candid  if  not 
temjXTatc  tuldress  on  the  absurdity 
of  i)eoplo  undertaking  what  they 
were  incompetent  for. 

Not  that  she  recfuired  any  addi- 
tional reproaches.  Poor  girl !  lier 
own  feelings  were  quite  enough  for 
her,  but  Uncle  Geoffrey  chose  to  let 
off  his  superfluous  steam  without 
any  loss  of  time. 

As  to  poor  ^Ir.  Mills,  he  looked 
more  dead  than  alive  all  the  re- 
mainder of  church  time,  growing 
white  and  red  by  turns,  and  shaking 
like  an  aspen  leaf  whenever  he 
caught  my  uncle's  eye  looking  up  at 
him. 

Never  had  the  Smarts  been  so 
florid    in    their    accompaniments; 


n«ver  had  thev  intvxlucod  po  manv 
ni»i>oi.i":i^unis  into  th(^  tunes,  and  at 
ev«  rv  tnll  and  tiourish  thev  nia<lo,  T 
Could  see  Mr.  Mills  \.i nee  its  if  under 
Some  suru'ical  o]HTation.  It  wiv?  of 
no  use  trying  to  take  refuge  in  the 
vestrv-room  after  w»rvice,  for  vvm 
there  h'  was  ])urKU(\l,  and  askt^l 
s;ll•<•asticall^  by  my  uncle  ' "What  ho 
tlMU/ht  of  the  new  instnnn<'nt'?' 
The  poor  fellow  was  Ux)  gallant  to 
blame  >Ii^s  Ib^lcroft,  and  could  only 
slannnerout  a  fewunintt'lligiblo  sen- 
tiiiees,  which  but  irritat(Ki  the  im^- 
ciole  old  gentleman  the  more.  Uncle 
(Jeoffrey  seem<»d  to  have  forgott<'n 
how  much  he  was  at  tirst  in  favoiu* 
of  it,  and  how  it  had  really  Wnm  at 
om^  time  In'a  own  hobbv  too,  lx}for(^ 
his  daughter  rode  it  to  death. 

On  his  return  to  Laimi  lie  found 
her  friends  romid  her  consoling  her, 
all  trying  to  lay  tlie  blame  on  some 
on(^  or  something,  but  Laura  herself, 
ev(Mi  Ida,  maintained  stout Iv  it  was 
all  uncle's  fault  for  i)rev(mting  us 
from  coining  d()\\ii  in  ])roi>er  tiane  in 
the  morning  to  allow  Laura  to  make 
ac<iuaintance  with  her  now  work. 
Eupcrt  courageously  accnstid  Iiliss 
Seeley 's  '  organ  style,'  and  Uncle 
Geoffrey  coming  u])  jiLst  tlum  agreed 
there  might  1)C5  some  truth  in 
Ru])ei*t's  idcii. 

*  I  am  sure,  Laura,'  he  said, '  you 
might  have  ha<l  enough  of  teachers 
by  this  time,  without  going  to  Miss 
Seeley  for  instnictions,  who  must 
have  had  her  instructions  from  the 
original  Jubal  who  liandled  the 
harp  and  organ— an  antedilu\'ian  I' 

So  the  harmonium  was  shut  up 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  we  went  once 
or  twice  with  ]Miss  Seeley  to  hear 
her  try  it  in  private. 

'  It  is  v(U'y  odd,'  she  said ;  '  I 
would  liave  stakwl  my  Hfe  on  the 
imjiosing  somid  of  my  "organ 
style,"  and  I  declare  to  you.  Miss 
Hoi  croft,  it  is  any  tiling  but  an  im- 
provement here.  Well,  well,  the 
world  is  grciitly  changed  since  my 
time  of  learning,  and  I  question  if  it 
is  for  the  Ixjtter.' 

Uncle  Geoffrey  and  Lattra  went  to 
London  for  a  few  months  soon  after 
tliis,  and  I  went  with  them.  We 
persuaded  my  uncle  to  let  us  have 
a  harmonium  and  some  lessons,  and 
wo  very  soon  got  into  the  way  of 
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the  instrnmeiit,  thongh  I  believe 
neither  of  us  made  much  of  the 
fingering.  Strange  to  say,  our 
master  did  not  approve  of  Miss 
Seeley'B  'organ  style/  and  advised 
us  both  to  have  our  fingering  alone 
in  organ  siyle,  and  not  rub  at  the 
chorcls  any  more. 

A  few  days  after  our  return,  we 
were  walking  along  the  Holcroft 
Boad,  and  we  came  on  Enpert 
Ansted  looking  moodily  over  a  gate 
on  which  he  leaned. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Rupert?' 
I  cried  out,  as  we  came  up ;  '  has 
any  one  stolen  your  peace  of  mind  ?' 
'You  may  answer  that  yourself, 
Honora,'  he  said,  vaulting  over  the 
gate,  and  shaking  hands  with  us. 
'  No,  I  was  moralizing.' 
'  On  what  ?'  said  Laura. 
'On  human  nature's   delusions,' 
be  said.    'There  are  some  things 
we  all  &ncy  we  can  do  intuitively, 
«Dd  I  was  trying  to  balance  the 
question,  whether  your  sex  or  mine 
was  subject  to  the  greater  number 
of  these  misconceptions.' 
'  And  the  result  ?' 
'  All  women  think  they  can  drive 
by  intuition.    Of  course  they  ruin 
the  horses.    Against  that  I  balance 
that  all  men  think  they  can  &rm, 
and  so  they  ruin  themselves.    Now, 
which  is  the  worse  ?' 

'  I  could  give  you  another  weight 
for  our  scale,'  said  Laura,  slyly ; '  wo 
women  all  think  we  can  play  har- 
moniums.' 

'So  you  do;  but  against  that 
there  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  we 
men  think  we  can  sing  in  parts.' 

'So  we  have  made  mutual  con- 
fesfiions  of  our  pretensions,'  I  said, 
laughing ;  '  but  still,  Rupert,  I  want 
to  know  what  these  things  have  to 
Bay  to  your  woe-begone  &ce  ?' 

*  Did  you  never  hear  of  my  model 
fetm,  Honora?  Why,  I  am  the 
hmghing-stock  of  the  country !  As 
yon  are  aware,  they  do  not  teach 
iarming  at  Eton,  but  I  thought  I 


knew  everything  in  the  world,  and  I 
played  my  hamionium  in  "organ 
style,"  and  that  is  a  fact  And  my 
governor  wants  to  know  "how  I 
like  the  new  instrument?"  I  am 
ruined,  and  I  am  going  to  California.' 

'  Are  you  ?'  said  I,  very  steadily. 

'I  wonder  if  they  want  patent 
ploughs  and  outlandish  reaping- 
machines  out  there  ?* 

'Do  not  talk  nonsense,'  said 
Laura;  'you  know  you  are  not 
going  to  California.' 

'If  you  two  advise  me  not,  of 
course  I  would  not  think  of  it/  said 
Rupert,  trying  to  laugh  at  himself; 
'  I  am  an  exceeding  great  fool,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that ;  so  I  must  go  back  and  play 
my  harmonium  like  other  people,  I 
supix)se.    Good-bye.' 

So  he  vaulted  back  again  over  the 
gate,  and  Laura  and  I  walked  homo 
in  silence. 

The  farther  annals  of  Holcroft 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  a 
harmonium,  they  come  under  another 
head.  There  only  remains  to  Ix) 
told  how  a  mild-faced  woman  was 
brought  from  the  Liverix)ol  Blind 
Asylum,  who  leads  our  music  very 
sweetly.  Our  services  are  very 
simply  conducted,  it  is  true,  but 
'  decently  and  in  order.' 

Uncle  Geofl&^y,  mollified  long 
since,  has  begun  to  talk  of  giving  us 
an  organ,  and  everything  is  now  in 
proper  training  to  bring  our  music 
as  near  perfection  as  it  ever  reaches 
in  a  coimtry  village.  After  our  own 
experience  of  choir-training,  we  find 
fewer  faults  with  the  singing — ^wo 
have  learned  charity;  and  I  only 
wish,  in  conclusion,  that  all  tho 
good  people  who  go  to  church,  and 
come  home  to  abuse  the  singing 
that  never  cost  them  any  labour, 
had  the  training  and  management 
of  a  choir  for  six  months :  at  the  end 
of  that  time  they  would  make  fewer 
Complaints,  I  can  assure  them  from 
my  own  experience. 
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TI/l!]  aiv  iiidcH'd  fallen  upon  evil 
TT  (|;vvs,  and  tlic*  times  mav  he 
taken  to  be  satllv  out  of  joint.  El- 
fieri V  ant<'«liluvinns,  as  thev  must 
1h'  now  Justiv  eonsi(^<Te«l.  are  startleil 
at  the  eliani!*'.  Tlie\  tell  us  it  was 
not  so  in  tlu^r  (hi\.  and  look  on 
A\itli  amazem*  nt  at  \\\o  wcll-ieed 
l)roi'e<lun'  ol"  the  i>res<'nt  |ti«'t('ssor.s 
of  the  new  Art  of  l.ove.  Thev  see 
the  vcaitli  of  hotli  sexes  makinir 
adviiuces  witli  al>out  the  siuue  ini- 
])etuosity  a>;  molluscs  or  tin*  oxster 
tril>e,  and  wooing  with  all  llie  de- 
nionsti'ativi'  eat^'crness  tliat  cohau-s 
the  eoui'tshi])  of  sea-anemones.  \Vo 
go  forth  into  the  |)()lito  pastures  of 
soei(!tv  where  tlio  eletrant  vouni'  of 
both  sexcjs  most  do  eongre;^ato,  mid 
He(i  the  iripd  ])roeess  goin^  on 
round  aUuit  us,  n  .i^^ulated  by  the  new 
lan<;ui(l  i)rineii)les.  Our  fashion- 
able Trappists  have,  by  a  course  of 
,si)ii'itual  exercises,  retiched  to  the 
]  )erfe(^t  ion  of  as(;etical  trai  ning.  A  n- 
chorites  of  the  drawing-rooju,  they 
liave  iKX'ome  like  those  venerables 
of  the  dessert,  whose  bojist  is  that 
for  y(;ars  they  have  not  looked  upon 
the  face  of  a  female.  Their  eyes  are 
imder  an  awful  disciyjliiie,  and  ai*e 
Imrely  ecpial  to  the  function  of 
faintly  winldng.  Their  ears  are  not 
oijen;  the  labial  muscles  ju^tually 
hre^xk  down  under  the  strain  of 
KjK'ech,  and  comptuss  no  more  than 
a  feeble  murmur.  They  rechne 
against  folding-doors — stony  impas- 
sibilities, in  evening  suits.  Their 
thoughts  are  far  away — a  chasing  of 
the  deer,  it  might  be  said,  only  that 
such  field  sports  are  foimd  too 
fiatigiung.  The  youth  of  tlie  town 
may,  indeed,  love  their  loves  with 
an  A,  but  it  is  with  such  a  strictly 
private  and  confidential  A,  with  a 
capital  Roman  fu*st  letter  of  the 
alphalxjt  so  im])enetrably  chsguised 
and  shrouded  m  ineffiable  mystery 
that  they  might  as  well  dispense 
with  that  imi)ortant  sign  altogether. 
Beneath  their  cold,  undemonstrative 
exterior,  no  searching  eye,  endowed 
with  whatever  penetration,  coTild 
discover  the  well-known  traditional 
words  which  have  always  rhymed 
to  the  conjugated  Amo  Amas.  They 
are  utter  strangers    to  the  whole 


train  of  1  iliishes,  sighs,  teai*s,  oppres- 
sions, ]>;il]>itations,  and  other  agivi'- 
abl(!   snlferings   which  the    robtist 
boy  kreps  in  store  for  his  ]«itroiis. 
A'oeally  sjx'aking,  the  Simsrecvesiau 
formula    of    de|jarture,  where  the 
Aoung    ]>ers(^n    is    taken    leave   of 
under  the  denomination  of  'sweet- 
hrjirt,'  would  apj)ear  to  l>e  a  soi*t  of 
in(oni])reh(^nsible  dead  language,  or 
at  lejust  to  savour  of  the  familiarity 
which    reguhites    art^a    social    life. 
Th(^  exertion  of  in\iting  any  young 
ladv  in    duvrful,   lustv,    sonorous 
accents  to  *  (.'ome  into  the  giu'den, 
would  1h^  far  alK)ve  their  strength; 
neither  ^vould  it  make  much  mati-rial 
difference  whetluT  they  were  then* 
at  the  gate  alone,  or  in  company 
with  other  ])ai'ties.     Any  proposi- 
tion for  deciding  (vocally)  Ixjtwwn 
*  Who  should  be  fairest '  or  '  Who 
sh(mld   be  dearest,'   would    Ik)  re- 
ceived with  a  cold  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows,  jmd  an  invitation  to  come 
juid  look  at  where  a  i)articular  love 
li(\s  dreuuiing,  would  he  met  with  a 
stern  negative.     No,  we  ai'e  all  ail- 
vanced  by  a  lugh  state  of  civiliza- 
tion into  a  state  of  amatorj'  barlmr- 
ism.     Our  endearing  arriUigements 
are  all  Uisetl  on  the    simple  but 
business-hko    arrangements    wliich 
regulate  such  dealings   among  the 
(hirk  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  those 
iskmds  where  scalps,  and  sometimes 
])rime  pieces  of  the  humim  form,  ai'e 
highly  esteemed. 

But  not  to  venture  so  far  as  Fee- 
j<M>,  which  has  only  been  introduce<:l 
by  way  of  parable,  and  betwet^n 
wluch  and  om*  country  thei*e  can  he, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  no  possible 
analog>', — in  solx3r  earnest  tlie  decay 
of  the  elegant  and  healthful  pastime 
of  love  is  in<lced  a  deplorable  thing 
for  reflection.  Our  Lubins  and 
PhyUises,  our  Damons  and  Chloes, 
who  shoiild  be,  according  to  all  the 
proprieties,  skipping  and  ambling  it 
at  such  pastoral  festivals  as  ai-e  in 
repute  —  have  discovered  the  old 
delightful  exercise  to  bo  insipid  — 
and  have  flimg  it  away.  They  liave 
been  up  to  town,  and  grown  fine. 
They  have  stripped  oflf  the  pale-blue 
coat,  and  the  shepherdess's  little 
hat.    See  us,  in  the  fine  old  times,  on 
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the  china  jars,  bowing,  in  our  bloom- 
oolonrcd  coats,  in  the  trim  gardens, 
and  madame  sinipenng  behind 
her  fiuL  See  the  labonrecl  homage 
of  the  minuet  de  la  cour !  See  me, 
your  great-graodfeither,  my  dear, 
approaching  your  great  -  grand- 
mother with  an  overwhebning  re- 
spect in  the  laboured  windings  of 
that  dance — a  timid  servile  adora- 
tion, the  time  being  marked,  as  it 
were,  by  profosest  bows;  see  me 
taking  her  fingers  by  the  merest 
tips — shrinking  even  from  that  pro- 
faning of  her  sacred  person.  What 
responsive  encouragement  —  so 
haughty  yet  so  gracious ;  what  ap- 
proaches; what  flying  away  with 
starts ;  what  humbling  of  oneself  in 
the  dirt,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  abimdant 
▼ows  and  scrapes  could  typify  that 
prostration!  Yet  the  whole  was 
Bvmbohcal  —  exquisitely  and  deli- 
cately symbolical.  It  testified  to  her 
divinity.  What  abasement !  What 
moral  rolling  in  the  dust!  What 
lifting  up  of  her  foot  and  placing  it 
on  our  head !  All  this,  my  dears,  in 
my  time. 

To  what  source  is  this  fatal  change 
to  be  traced?  for  it  is  some  feeble 
consolation    speculating   over   this 
lost  Art  of  Love,  putting  it  together 
tenderly,  piecing  it,  as  it  might  be 
the  bones  of  an  extinct  elk.    Have 
our  damsels  (and  whisper  this  ever 
BO  softly) — ^have  ova  damsels  them- 
selves been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief,  and  with  their  own  hjinds 
sacrificed  the  chubby  lx)y  with  the 
wings?      Is  there  a  suspicion  —  a 
br(»ith  of  over-familiarity  in  their 
dealings  with  the  swains — a  step- 
ping down  as  it  were  of  the  goddess 
from  her  tripod  ?   Here  is  first  jwhit, 
by  vray  of  hint  for  private  medita- 
tion.   Again,  when  Strephon  enters 
the  ranks,  and  puts  on  scarlet  and 
becomes  Captain  Strephon,  do  you 
not,  I  ask  you,   dearest   damsels, 
again  unwittingly  sacrifice  the  little 
ruddy  lx)y  with  the  \^'ings?     Are 
you  not  too  accessible  to  that  pas- 
toral officer — too  much  intoxicat^^nl 
with  the  blaze  of  his  vermilion  suit  ? 
Mihtary  Strephon  is  no  wooer  now ; 
but  is  liiiuself  W(H)ed.    Not  wooal, 
but  m  a  manner  worshippecl,  like  a 
species  of  Grand  Llania-in-thc-Army. 
Beautiful  virgins  hang  on  hbi  lips, 


which  drop  foolishness;  dancing 
peris  ring  peals  of  silver  welcome  to 
his  inanities.  No  wonder  Strephon's 
hght  head  should  give  way,  and 
that  he  should  become  puffed  and 
inflated  upon  this  homage.  The 
old  relation  is  reversed,  and  there  is 
a  new  chivalry  and  female  knight- 
hood, which  competes  for  the  smiles 
of  the  brave. 

Third  point — for  this  is  still  by 
way  of  a  meditation.  There  is  no 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  frightful  competition 
abroad.  There  is  mortal  struggle 
going  on — a  forcing  of  transactions — 
which  is  shaking  the  character  of  all 
business  operations  of  this  nature, 
and  sapping  the  whole  foimdatiou  of 
credit.  There  is  a  glut  of  samples. 
The  fair  trader,  who  would  be  con- 
tent to  bide  her  time  and  wait  for 
custom  in  the  steady  ordinary  course 
of  business,  is  overborne  by  the 
dishonest  artifices,  the  alarming 
sacrifices,  the  mock  auctions,  and 
the  vamped-up  wares  of  the  dis- 
honest outsider. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  man 
that  at  the  matrimonial  breakfasts 
there  used  to  bo  largesse  of  kids — 
whole  kids  (not  the  frisking  yoxuig 
of  goats,  but  gloves  of  Paris)  usecl 
to  be  given  to  guests  at  the  nuptial 
banquet  I  think  they  used  to  bo 
displayed  like  cakes,  upon  a  china 
plate.  There  are  misty  traditions  of 
what  were  called  *£avoiu*s*  —  fur- 
longs of  white  satin  ribbon,  of  no 
practical  utility  certainly,  but  still 
indicating  a  delicacy  of  mind  and  a 
noble  boimty.  There  was  a  profuse 
extravagance  in  the  distribution  of  the 
moif^,  tempting  preparation  in  the 
centre  of  the  table — tne  rich  indiges- 
tibihty  which  was  to  sit  heavy  upon 
us  at  night.  Gone  now  the  kids! 
Gone  the  favours!  By-and-by  I 
expect  to  see  the  moist  Gunter  go 
by  the  board.  One  by  one  will 
the  whole  train  of  delights,  the 
mouRseiixs,  the  cold  preparations, 
Ikj  swept  away,  and  the  naked 
ceremonial  left,  in  all  its  bare,  dry 
and  hungry  integrity.  So  has  been 
abohshed  that  last  draught  of  spiood 
vrine,  which  waited  the  convict  at  a 
partictdar  time  on  his  way  to 
Tybuni-trce. 

Yet,  with  a  marvellous  inconsist- 
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ency  arc  all  our  novels  and  romances 
still  btuscd  on  these  old  ruins.  It  is 
still  the  breath  of  their  nostrils — ^if 
romances  may  be  said  to  have  those 
organs.  With  perfect  propriety 
love  may  bo  taken  to  be  the  soul  of 
a  neat  novel,  as  it  once  was  'the 
sowl  of  a  nate  Irishman.'  It  is 
bound  up  inseparably  with  the 
whole  machinery,  and  crosses  in  and 
out  through  its  warp  and  woof. 

Eliminate,  I  say,  this  sweet  nutri- 
ment, this  delicious  re  valenta  arabica 
(sold  in  three-volume  packages,  at 
thirty-one  and  sixpence)  from  our 
tales,  and  there  would  be  left  only  a 
heap  of  dry  bones. 

Give  us  back,  give  us  back,  I  say 
pathetically,  that  outrageously  wild 
freshness  of  love;  the  old  esta- 
blished frenzy,  with  all  its  moods 
and  tenses  and  tensions ;  the  prime- 
val violence  and  traditional  bearding 
of  tyrannical  parents,  guardians,  and 
what  not.  Those  obstructions 
would  gladly  welcome  such  insub- 
ordination, and  hail  as  a  refreshing 
piece  of  disobedience  their  child's 
fervid  declaration  that  she  will  die 
first,  before  consenting  to  give  up 
dear  Charles!  Alas!  for  the  too 
filial  tone  of  our  days.  We  want  a 
scene  —  a  good,  earnest,  startling 
scene,  where  the  lovely  Sophia  fells 
upon  the  carpet  with  a  loud  shriek ! 
where  the  brutal  guardian  is  told  in 
quiet,  resolved  accents,  'Sir,  you 
have  killed  me!'  where  there  is  a 
wish  expressed  'to  be  led  to  my 
chamber ;'  where  there  is  a  copious 
watering  of  pillows  with  tears; 
where  there  is  intercepting  of 
letters;  where  there  are  'high 
words,'  and  brutal  guardian  maJces 
use  of  low,  vulgar  language  towards 
the '  spirited  young  man ;'  where  the 
'  spirited  young  man '  whispers, '  Let 
us  fly,  my  beloved!'  at  the  same 
time  insinuating  his  arm  round '  my 
beloved's'  waist.  Ah!  w^oe  is  mo, 
we  are  too  cold  for  that  familiarity 
now! 

We  are  taught,  then,  that  the  i)ro- 
ceodings  in  tins  dchcate  matter  have 
been  hitherto  guided  by  a  crude 
irregularity  and  gross  disregard  of 
form.  The  young  persons  who 
have  played  their  jmrts  in  the  busi- 
ness have  moved  on  a  desultory, 
si)asmodic  principle.      They  have 


been  creatures  of  impulse.  They 
have  exhibited  a  looseness  of  practice 
and  absence  of  scientific  rule  dis- 
creditable to  an  age  of  figures  and 
statistics.  It  is  high  time  that  tho 
whole  should  be  methodized.  Could 
there  not  be  something  done  in  the 
way  of  a  code,  or  acta  of  Parliament — 
something  in  the  nature  of  the  steps 
of  a  mesne  process  —  which  will 
redeem  ill-regulated  impetuosity 
from  floundeiing  into  the  gentlo 
passion?  All  our  youths  should 
look  back  to  that  steady  young  man 
of  Mrs.  Hannah  More — the  amiable 
Coelebs — who  set  out  upon  his  ma- 
trimonial travels,  and  at  last  dis- 
covered a  correct,  discreet,  coldly- 
virtuous,  and  I  am  sure,  very  plain 
young  person,  who  exactly  suited 
him.  Alas,  that  such  paragons 
should  be  so  inaccessible,  so  difficult 
of  discovery!  being  reserved,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  only  for  those  correct, 
decent,  well-conducted  young  men 
who  will  put  themselves  to  pains  to 
find  them  out.  But  for  us,  poor  cast- 
aways— we,  who  blindly  follow  our 
wretched  fancy,  and  hanker  after 
this  or  that  set  of  features,  those 
eyes,  that  hair,  those  cheeks,  that 
colour,  that  figure,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  this  poor  mortahty,  all  in 
the  most  absurd,  irrational  way — 
how  shall  it  be  with  us?  Alas! 
not  a  thought  for  that  interior 
furniture,  the  jewels  of  the  mind. 
Not  a  thought  for  that  hidden  gold 
and  silver,  which  will  keep  bright 
and  burnished,  while  that  outer  taber- 
nacle with  all  its — baubles  shall  we 
call  them  ?-— of  fiine  eyes  and  such- 
hke,  will  only  too  surely  decay. 
There  is  no  logic  (shame  on  us!), 
no  reticence  in  our  behaviour  in  this 
important  matter:  no  calm  selec- 
tion. Not  one  of  us  takes  after  that 
g^reat  exemplar  of  the  young  Coelebs, 
sifting  society  for  that  pearl  of  price, 
a  valiant  woman.  We,  indeed,  play 
young  Coelebs  so  feur;  but  we  sift 
no  more  than  a  ball-room  or  two. 
Yonder  is  the  face  that  shall  undo 
us,  and  presto !  the  ice  has  cracked 
and  we  are  down,  and  carried  away 
under  water.  Nay,  the  thing  has 
been  carried  yet  further ;  and  infatu- 
ated men,  blmded  by  their  passions, 
following  the  dictateis  of  a  pure  (and 
absurd)  affection,  have  proceeded  to 
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he  last  act  of  all,  and  crowned 
their  follies  by  an  ill-omened  mar* 
nage. 

Still,  I  fimcy  the  thing  cannot 
work  long  in  the  present  fashion. 
The  cheerful  world  will  lose  half  its 
colouring,  and  subside  into  a  sad- 
coloured  gray.  The  gilding  will  be 
rubbed  off  the  gingerbread ;  in  fact, 
there  will  be  no  gingerbread  to  gild, 
and  no  gilding  to  rub  off.  It  would 
be  no  better  than  those  gorgeous  set 
pieces,  those  revolving  stars  of  offol- 
gence  and  halls  of  dazzling  light, 
which  close  our  pantomimes,  when 
the  electric  hght  has  been  turned  off, 
and  the  audience  is  leaving  the 
house,  and  they  stand  out  in  their 
cold  deformity,  as  coarse  canvas,  and 
rafters,  and  patches  of  tinsel.  A  rude, 
heavy  foot  has  stamped  through  a 
fine  gossamer  web  of  Queen  Mab's 
own  weaving,  and  left  a  jagged^ 
gaping  rent. 

Let  us  try  to  suppose  a  ball  when 
the  new  system  is  fairly  at  work,  and 
the  unruly  {)assion  has  been  effec- 
tually eradicated.  Would  there  be 
festivity,  dancing,  or  even  company 
—would  there  be  a  ball  at  all  ?  Set- 
ting apart  those  earthier  attractions 
which  do,  indeed,  draw  the  more 
elderly  section  of  our  race  to  such 
scenes,  and  who  find  in  a  well-laid 
supper-board  a  certain  gross  joy,  it 
may  be  reasonably  doubted  if  quiet 
entertainments  could  draw  together 
the  young  of  both  sexes.  That  un- 
dercurrent—the OLD  Art  of  Love — 


is  the  basis  of  all  these  terpsichorean 
delights.  Young  Alfred  Corydon, 
who,  imder  pressure  of  the  mistress 
of  the  feast,  has  been  mated  tempo- 
rarily with  the  &ded  charms  of  an 
elderly  partner,  finds  it  but  a  weary, 
tedious  business,  and  walks  his  mi- 
nuet with  a  repugnance  only  too 
patent.  Those  clouds  of  houris  in 
tulle  have  some  small  share  in  draw* 
ing  the  youth  of  our  country  to  these 
revels.  And  they,  too  —  the  tullo 
hoiuis — all  bouillone'd  and  bouf- 
fonn^'d,  are  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  these  Bayards  of  the  ball — heroes 
of  a  hundred  quadrilles,  who  have 
borne  the  heats  and  the  dusts  of  a 
hundred  valsing  jousts,  and  are  not 
fEunt ;  whose  tongues  move  lightly, 
and  whose  evening  armour,  con« 
struoted  by  skilfal  hands,  runs  in 
graceful  folds.  In  the  abstract, 
dancing  is,  so  to  speak,  enjoyment ; 
and  yet  a  measure  with  some  plain 
and  aged  charmer,  even  though  some 
ravishing,  dying  fall  be  winding  from 
the  music-gallery — some  melancholy 
song  of  the  comet  swan  (for  are  there 
not  valses  known  as  '  chantantes  ?'), 
is  but  an  insipid,  tasteless  business. 
Extinguish  the  purple  light,  and 
there  melts  away  all  airy,  fleecy 
clouds  of  laoe  and  gauze,  the  gold 
and  silver  sprinkling,  the  garlands 
of  gay  flowers,  the  fluttering  fims, 
the  touquets — ^in  short,  the  whole 
of  that  little  armoury  with  which 
Beauty  fights  her  battles. 


THE    HUMAN    SEASONS. 

Illustbated  bt  J.  D.  Watson. 

FOUR  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 
There  are  four  Seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fiancy  clear 
Takes  in  aU  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
Ho  has  his  Simimer,  when  luxuriously 
Spring's  honied  cud  of  youthful  thought  he  loves 
To  ruminate,  and  by  such  dreaming  nigh 
Is  nearest  unto  heaven :  quiet  coves 
His  Soul  has  in  its  Autumn,  when  his  wings 
He  furleth  close ;  contented  so  to  look 
On  mists  in  idleness — to  let  fair  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 
He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature 
Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature.— Kkatb. 
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rpiIE     ])r('^('iit     tliinkiiiir.    arti!i< 
JL    T^oiulon  suci<ty  li.-r-^  1h'»  u  torui(<l 
to   what   it    is   ])v  wliattvc'r   it   li.is 
JH't'ii,   aii<l   l»y    wliatt'vcr    otlxr   ^)- 
cit'tic.^   ill  the  wijild  aa*  and    have 
Ik'Cii.     It  is  the  prfxliiot  of  acres  of 
])niiiitiv('    wojid   aiiil    SiivapTV ;    of 
tlu!    Ilomaii   topi  and    law  ;  of  the 
Saxon    gjdKTdino   and    aLrrifuitnn*  ; 
of  Xonnaii  mail  and  fcndalisin  ;  of 
coiiniicrcc  and  n-lincnicnt  ;  of  st<.'ani 
])ower  and  the;  telrirnij*!!.     M(n'{\  it 
is  in  its  daily  lif(;  \('rv  imu'h  what 
its    swift  and   intimate    connection 
Avitli  remote  (piartors  of  the  i^lolx.? 
make    it.      A  ^laori     reK'Uion    iii 
Kew  Zealand,  the  d(^ath  of  an  Em- 
peror   of    Cln"na,    the    jcalonsy    of 
Japanese  barons,  tlie  celebmtion  of 
a  Gnmd  (Uistom  in  Dahomey — all 
influence  tlie  jmlses  of  its  financial 
system,  rtli\'ct  the  siifety  of  some  of 
it,s  outljin^  meml)ers,  form  or  mo- 
dify it,s  tlujories,  or  threaten  to  make 
its  Hword  lea])  shaq)  and  c:litt(Ting 
from  its   Rcui)l)ard.      Althoiifrh  no 
one  of  its  members  can  at  tii-st  hand 
and  in  his  owti  jK'rson   Ixi  every- 
thing, he  can  still,  by  sympathy  or 
otht^rwise,    1x3   whatever    anv    ex- 
ce])tional    adventurers    are.     AVith 
mighty  liunters  he  may  encoimter 
lions  and  follow  on  the    Bporo  of 
elephants  ;  with  l)u  Chaillu  he  may 
bloodlessly  fmteniize  with  gorillas  ; 
or  protest  against   outrage  to  his 
national  flag  with  C-ommander  Wil- 
liams.   A  man  then  knows  himself 
in  liis  largest  hiuniinity  when  he 
infers  from  the  Hves  of  othei-s  his 
own  faculties  and  possibilities  under 
other  conditions.    It  is  by  incoi^x)- 
rating  with  his  own,  other  men's 
experiences,  that  any  individual  can 
hope  to  l)ecome  approximately  the 
mejisure  of  the  race. 

And  our  Lwidmi  Society,  if  it 
would  justify  its  aspirations  to  re- 
Hect  London  in  hterary  activity, 
must  claim  an  equally  discursive 
right  and  fulfil  as  discursive  a  duty. 
As  the  literary  *  heir  of  all  the  ages,' 
it  nuist  dutifully  accept  all  their 
legacies.  It  is  called  upon  to  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  all  societies,  ac- 
tual, iM^Nsible,  or  projected.  In  this 
spirit  it  is  that  our  readers  are  in- 


vited to  a  friendly  excursion  to  the 

Blessed  IsJes.  tlie  scuts  of  sunshine 

and    politi<-al    jxirfcction,    amon^^st 

wliu<(i  luminous  sliadows  we  have 

to  offer  tlicm  a  ban([uet  long  ago 

l^rovided  by  a  select  numl)er,  tit  jukI 

few,  of  illustrious  caterei*s.     It  is 

fitting,  for  the  strong  ix?rfonnance 

of  routine  duties,  that  hfe  shrmld  i>e 

<liversiti(Hl  witli  the  unprofessional. 

It  is  gocnl  to  brace  ourselves  for  the 

conuuonplace   by  s])ortive   raml)les 

in  the  gardens  of  fiction.     We  iiiay 

h^arn,  and  fnmi  time  to  time  rt^iew 

the   im])ression,  that  the  pursuits 

l)roper  to    oui'selves,  ai-e   not  and 

should  not  be  all-engn)ssing,  when 

we  discover  an  enthusiasm  as  great 

as    oiu'  own,  exlmusting   itself    in 

other  directions.      The   imme<liate 

cause  of  such  explorations  may  Iw 

the  unassuming  one  of  re(?reation, 

but    modesty  and    chgnity  are   its 

fellows  in  result.     We  shall,  in   a 

few  sentencjfjs,    show    how    deeply 

rooted  in  our   dis]K>sitions   is    the 

tendency  to  sjjeak  and  to  hear  of 

*  Better  Lands ;'  and  how  ple^isant 

and  healthy  it  is  in  a  state  of  society 

yet  confessedly  imixn-feet,  to  fonn 

one  of  an  audience  to  whom  graven 

dreamers    submit    their  visions   of 

ameliomtion.      Wo    shall  find   tlie 

origin    of   this   land    of    litei-ature 

deeply  rooted  in  the  necessities  and 

longuigs  of  our  nature. 

From  infinite  notliing  to  infinite 
notliing  —  such  is  the  dream-mar- 
shalled world-pilgrimage  of  the  de- 
vout Djjiin  and  Buddhist  of  North- 
em  Tncha,  Ceylon,  and  the  Central 
Flower^'  Land.    Between  jwust  eter- 
nal dreams    of    Bralun,    disturlxxi 
during  a  time-interval  to  a  shadowy 
activify  in  the  creation  of  illusive 
foruLS,  and  a  reabs(3ri)tion,  through- 
out a  coming  etenial  repose,  of  all 
fleeting  phenomena,  whether  of  siririt 
or  of  matter — such  is  the  position  of 
the  hfe-])latfonn  of  the  contempla- 
tive Bralnnin.      The    same  divine 
dissatisfiEUjtion    with    the    Present, 
which,  under  the  colossal  forces  of  a 
tropiciil  nature,  j)rcsse(l  the  tyspira- 
tions  '"of  remotest  oriental  hmnanity 
to  the  deificution  either  of  coma  jmd 
impersonaUty,  or  of  non-existeuce, 
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gave  to  the  Persian  a  dualistic  the- 
ology, in  which  Light  and  Good  were 
the  stronger  antagonistB  of  Darkness 
and  EyiL  Further  to  the  west, 
where  the  x>owers  of  nature  and 
man  were  more  in  equilibrium,  or 
where,  having  less  or  more  to  con- 
quer from  the  former,  the  latter  be- 
came aware  of  individual  virtue, 
men  took  refuge  from  the  present  in 
traditions  and  reminiscences  of  a 
bygone  dynasty  of  justice,  or  in  fond 
drouns  of  Afstnea  redux,  and  the  in- 
stauration  of  the  golden  ago. 

The  golden  age  past,  if  we. may 
tmst  the  representations  of  ancient 
poetry,  was  one  in  which  men, 
nourished  by  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  tiie  untilled  earth,  lived 
a  life  of  truth  and  unselfish  honesty. 
Law  was  justice,  and  not  a  code; 
for  as  yet  there  was  no  statute,  no 
jadge,  no  infraction  of  right,  no 
criminal,  and  no  punishment  A 
perfect  tranquillity  possessed  all 
things :  there  was  no  travelling  by 
land,  no  voyaging  by  sea ;  no  seve- 
lance  of  dom^tic  ties  or  fSeunily  com- 
mmiion;  the  military  art  was  un- 
known ;  the  seasons  toyed  with  each 
other  in  the  ethereal  mildness  of  a 
perpetual  spring.  The  future  era  of 
happiness,  in  which  by  a  blessed 
alchemy  the  age  of  iron  was  to  be 
letransmuted  into  gold,  was  to  see 
guilt  and  fear  chased  from  the  glad 
earth  for  ever.  In  the  maturity  of 
this  age  there  was  to  be  peace 
amongst  all  creatures;  commerce 
was  to  cease  by  the  production  of 
all  fruits  in  all  soils  without  the 
pain  of  cultivation ;  the  arts  to  be 
anticipated  by  a  provident  nature ; 
and  firuition  in  all  things  to  embrace 
inception. 

We  of  a  later  age,  to  which  has 
been  restored  the  clearer  hght  re- 
flected prismatically  in  heathen 
memories  and  expectations,  journey 
hopefully  between  two  paradises — 
a  former  Eden  forfeited,  and  a 
coming  Millennium,  before  whose 
brightness  the  lustre  of  the  age  of 
human  in£mcy  shall  darken  itself  in 
willing  eclipse. 

Not  exclusively,  however,  by  the 
i^Bmembrances  of  the  past  and  the 
hopes  of  the  future  are  we  enabled 
to  surmount  or  elude  the  exigent 
diflSculties  of  the  present     It  is 
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when  these  are  scant  of  comfort  that 
we  have  recourse  for  diversion  to  the 
more  subtle  instruments  of  imagina- 
tion, to  tlio  airy  creations  of  fancy, 
to  the  light,  jx^rfect  proportions  of 
the  ideal.  Not  continuously  do  we 
husband  our  forces  of  locomotion  to 
farther  us  on  our  way  from  starting- 
place  to  goal ;  but  occasionally,  fii- 
mlly,  as  drcumstanoes  dictate,  we 
open  the  valve  of  safety  and  specu- 
lation. We  send  forth  our  artificers 
to  build  and  people  palaces  any  and 
everywhere  withm  the  limits  of  ex- 
tension. We  charm  away  an  hour 
of  pain  with  anodynes  of  the  gods ; 
we  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
tyrants  to  broad-lying  continents  of 
justice,  in  which  our  noblest  part  is 
native ;  we  shp  the  fetters  of  a  gall- 
ing despotism  to  lead  a  grandly  pro- 
testing colony  to  the  ether  and  the 
stars.  Our  princely  minds  are  the 
consorts  of  thought;  and  in  the 
domains  with  which  thought  has 
dowered  us  we  find  brother  kings 
with  whom  as  brother  kings  to  rule 
fraternally.  More  soberly,  if  our 
&ct  be  a  &ct  of  fog  and  grievance, 
our  romance  may  yet  be  that  of  tho 
Blessed  Isles. 

It  suits  our  purpose,  and  violates 
no  propriety,  to  divide  fiction  into 
representative  and  presentative.  Tho 
former  is  a  realistic  fiction,  in  which 
characters,  having  only  a  nominal 
personality,  do  yet  represent  and 
typify  others  as  they  appear  in  na- 
ture unadorned  and  unextenuated. 
The  latter  is  an  ideal  fiction  —  a 
mirror  which,  receiving  tho  images 
of  nature  as  she  is,  does  yet,  by  a 
magic  beyond  the  ken  of  catoptrics, 
reflect  tJiem  as  they  might  be — a 
mirror  which  receives  the  common- 
place and  the  actual  to  give  them 
back  as  the  heroic  and  the  possible 
of  humanity.  Of  one  species  of  this 
presentative  fiction  we  propose  — 
first  asking  the  reader  to  identify  ite 
origin  with  that  dissatisfiiction  and 
discernment  of  defect  from  which 
sprung  the  creeds  and  the  febles  we 
have  glanced  at — to  present  a  httle 
in  detail  the  peculiarities  and  mani- 
festations. 

The  elysiums  with  which  tho 
world  is  familiar  are  generally 
islands.  Political  &iry-land  has, 
perhaps,  as  much   a   natural  aiul 
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nccoKsaiy  as  a  fnnriful  dotoniunalion 
to  insularity.      Pinto's   '  Kcpnl'In'' 
is  tlio  iiTifixod  T)rl()s  of  a  ]trof.)iui(I 
di'oain-oa'aiiJJaci Ill's'  New  Atlantic,' 
Gonzalo's  sckvtioii  of  tlu*  realm  of 
PnxsjHiax)  as  the  sito  of  liis  projected 
p^olden  n^o  constitution,  and    Har- 
rin^^ton's  '  Occ^ana,'  justify  tlui  clii-ni 
of  islands  to  bo  considered  jis  the 
scats  of  happiness.    Remarking  this, 
wo  have  enshrined  in  our  title  words 
which    have    Ix-en  lonp:   extant  as 
symliols  of  bliss.    The  *  Utopia '  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mohj  supplies  ns  with 
another  instance  of  the  ()]X'ration  of 
this  rule,  and  pi'ves  ns,  at  the  s«'imo 
timo,  a  name  which  is  often  ext^^nd- 
ed  from   tho    individual    o\ov    the 
entire  six^cies,  and  Anth  whicli,  in 
somo  form  or   other,  as    noun  or 
adjective,  for  hotter  or  worse,  l)less- 
ing  or  cursing,  cTei-y  one  is  fiuniliar. 
"\\Tiat,  tluni,   is  a   Utopia?      In 
common  ])arlance  eveiy  proji»ct  tliat 
has  for  its  end  an  object  too  good  to 
Ix)  within  the  possibihty  of  realiza- 
tion is  Utopian.    But  this,  although 
in  accordance  with  a  natiu*al  ten- 
dency and  j3opular  usage,  is  to  claim 
for  the  word  an  elaisticity  and  general 
f^ignification  which  is  not  scientifi- 
cally warranted.      Strictly  it  is  a 
defined,  particular  s\Tnlx)l,  and  not 
a  universal  one.    The  fact  that  its 
initial  letter  staiids  in  tho  place  of 
two  letters  in  Greek,  gives  to  tho 
ctjinology  of  the  word  an  ancipital 
character.    Bv  somo  it  is  derived 
from  €v,  *  well,*  and  roTrof, '  place ;'  by 
others  its  first  letter-svllable  is  iden- 
tified  with  ov,  *  not ;'  and  thus  taken 
in  connection  '^\ith  the  rcwror,  wliich 
in  either  of  tho  alternative  etymolo- 
gies is  invariable,  may  1)g  freely  re- 
presented by  the  English  '  no-such- 
place/  and  analogued  by  the  Weiss- 
nichtwo  C  know-not-where  *)  of  Car- 
lyle's  '  Sartor  Resartus.'  The  former 
derivation   would    bring   the   ety- 
mology of  the  name  nearer  to  a  defi- 
nition of  the  thing.    It  is  too  great 
a  liberty  to  thrust  a  double  duty 
upon  the  same  member  of  the  word, 
or  we  might,  by  taking  both  to- 
gether, get  at  some  such  sense  as 
this — ^that  Utopia  is  a  place  too  good 
to  be  true.    And  this  is  pretty  much 
the  case.    Utopia  gives  a  class  name 
to  imaginary  governments  in  which 
everything  is  perfectly  regulated  for 


the  welfare  of  the  whole  community ; 
in  wliirh  th(»  go(Kl  r)f  all  is  tlu;  w^re 
of  ea<'h;  as  was  the  csise  in  tho 
fabulous  island  discovered  fuid  de- 
wiilH^l  bv  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Does  any  ono  ask  cui  hano  with 
rj^L'ard  to  Utoi)ias  ?    Wo  answer  that 
Aviiat  i<leal  b(»auty  is  to  the  artist 
striding  alter  its  emlx)diinent ;  what 
justice  is  to  law  painfully  approxi- 
mating thereto  by  multiphcity  of 
statute ;  what  a  ]Xirfect  si^hero  is  tt) 
tho    earth    ruthlessly  wliirkxl  and 
tortured  out  of  shape  by  manifold 
motion  ;  what  )x.a*fect  sanctity  is  to 
tho  sin-hating  siimer — that  is  ideal 
govenunent  to  tho  framer  and  ad- 
ministi'ator  of  working-daj^  constitu- 
tions.    Tho  man  witliout  an  unap- 
proachable ideal  is  dcx)nicd  to  Ix^  a 
slave  and  menial,  never  a  master  in 
his  craft.      Tako    ideals   from  the 
world,  and  concerning  all  g(xxl  it 
niav  1x3  said  nxtuiH  csf :  the  IxTcaved 
planet  has  only  to  set  up  as  a  do- 
pendency  of  Limlx)  and  tho  '  lords 
of  hell.'    As  the  poet  and  the  artist 
gonerahzo  from  lovely  part«  inii)er- 
fectly  arljusted  to  the  sjTnmetrical 
lx?auty  of  the  jierfect  typo  according 
to  their  c^nce])tion  of  it,  so  in  pohtics 
from  the  imperfectly  assortctl  mem- 
bers of  a  constitution  cha/jne  r*'veur 
/(tit  son  Ufopie.    Sir  Thomas  More 
alx)ve  -  mentioned     discovered     his 
Utopia  whilst  navigating  by  charts 
in  wliicli,  long  l^eforo,  its  bearings 
had  been  dimlv  laid  down.    It  is  to 
an  age  all  but  as  far  back  as  that  of 
Socrates  that  we  have  recourse  when 
we  would    seek    tlie  original,  the 
patriarch,  so  to  speak,  of  those  works 
which  in  these  latter  ages  England, 
and  Europe  generally,  have  classi- 
fied as  Utopias.  The  rivalry  l^tween 
Xenophon  and    Plato  often  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  kind  of  competitivo 
selection  of  the  same  objects  of  hto- 
rary  treatment;   and  hnfl,  amongst 
other  tilings,  given  us  from  each  a 
characteristic  coui'so  of  iX)Utic8.    It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  cluY)nologicAl 
order  of  their  works  in  this  kind  as 
wholes,  seeing  that  with  a  frigidly 
pohte  reticence  they  almost  uniform- 
ly forbore  allusion  to  each  other. 
But  as  parts,  at  least,  of  the  Republic 
were  introduced  to  tho  world  iKjforo 
the  commencement   of  tho    CJyro- 
pffidia,  we  shall  not  do  amiss  in 
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allotting  the  first  place  of  mention  to 
Plato. 

We  haye  said  generally  that  the 
cHnamen  to  Utopian  architecture  m 
bom  of  dissatis&ction  with  existing 
edifices.  And  particular  Utopias  are 
so  much  the  protesting  contraries  of 
particular  abuses  and  grievances 
that  we  may  infer  the  one  from  the 
other  as  naturally  as  from  the  grow- 
ing precision  and  minuter  articula- 
tion of  consecutive  creeds  may  be 
inferred  the  limits  within  which  con- 
temporaneous and  slightly  antece- 
dent heresy  was  exercising  itself. 
The  fortress  and  the  ark  suggest  the 
deluge  and  the  attack.  A  moment's 
glance  will  discover  to  us  the  state 
of  socieiy  against  which  the  works 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon  were  re- 
actionary. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
admire  the  great  and  noble  achieve- 
ments of  a  momentarily  -  united 
Greece,  that  we  forget,  or  do  not 
notice,  the  infinite  meanness  and 
jealousies  of  a  hundred  microscopio 
states,  always  jangling  when  free 
from  external  pressure,  and  not  al- 
ways at  one  in  the  face  of  perils  that 
threatened  the  very  heart  and  life  of 
Hellenic  independence.  Again,  we 
are  so  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
Athens,  as  a  treasury  of  wisdom 
to  which  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
yielded  up  their  stores  of  tributary 
philosophy ;  as  a  centre  of  knowledge, 
any  one-day's  conversation  of  whose 
people  was  a  talked  cyclopsedia  of 
human  science ;  as  a  world  tmi versity 
and  atelier  of  the  beautiful  and  divine 
in  art ; — ^we  are  so  blinded  by  these 
tilings,  and  with  the  contemplation 
of  tiiat  dty  as  the  theatre  of  liberty^ 
that  we  have  no  eye  for  its  political 
hoentiousneBS.  We  do  not  see  the 
savagery  of  that  high  cultivation: 
the  anthropophagus  grinning  behind 
the  bust  of  Pallas ;  or  Pan  shambling 
and  leering  amongst  the  Hermffi. 
Tet  is  it  none  the  less  true  that,  imder 
tiie  misrule  of  the  terrible  Atiienian 
dcTnos,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
a  substantial,  gentlemanlike  citizen 
to  hve.  By  means  of  iniquitous  ex- 
actions allowed  by  the  law,  he  might 
be  compelled,  for  popular  amuse- 
ment, to  ring  the  changes  of  trier- 
arch,  or  galley-oquipx)er;  of  chore- 
gus,  furnisher  of  chorus  and  dramatic 


spectacle ;  and,  lastly,  of  beggar  or 
exile.  His  life,  fortune,  and  honour 
were  at  the  mercy  of  dicasts — men 
combining  the  functions  of  judge  and 
jury — ^who  rose  before  dayhght  to 
secure  their  chance  of  the  daily  obol 
(three  halfpence)  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices; whose  palms  itched  for  the 
paltry  sum  wnich  represented  the 
value  of  acquittal  or  condemnation 
to  the  arraigned  victims  of  a  spiteful 
prosecution ;  who,  in  de&ult  of 
purses,  bestowed  their  filthy  bribe- 
money  where  a  saUor  of  modem 
times  bestows  his  chcck-distcnding 
quid :  who  retired  early  to  a  rest 
which,  although  undisturlxKl  by  con- 
science, was  broken — praised  be  a 
discerning  Nemesis  !  —  by  insect 
champions  of  the  iimocent,  ruthlefisly 
demanding  blood  for  blood.  These 
men  we  do  not  see,  because  we  have 
not  to  confront  or  jostle  them.  With 
Pluto  and  Xenophon  the  case  was 
different  They  had  seen  their  great 
teacher  given  over  to  hemlock,  for 
upholding  his  own  dignity  and  that 
of  justice,  for  refusing  to  humble 
himself  to  the  worship  of  Cerl)erus 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  Theseus.  Plato, 
returning  from  travels  which  had 
laid  all  the  available  world  under 
contribution,  retired  to  Academe, 
scorning  to  take  part  in  public  af- 
fiurs  so  administered ;  and  Xenophon 
suffered  exile  for  sympathy  witli 
Sparta.  To  such  men  —  it  is  not 
quite  a  paradox — the  only  true  poli- 
tical life  was  fifeignad  one.  The  only 
perfect  constitution  was  one  which, 
as  a  first  condition,  must  contrast 
with  the  one  they  despised;  as  a 
second,  must  resemble  some  other 
that  came  nearer  to  their  approval ; 
and,  as  a  third,  must  be  purified  in 
their  own  alembio. 

The  Kepublic  of  Plato  is  one  of  a 
series  which  seems  to  bo  offered  as 
a  tetralogy  of  political  and  philoso- 
phical dramas.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  narrative,  which  Socrates  relates 
in  the  presence  of  a  select  party  of 
friends,  who  support  the  role  of 
subordinate  and  occasional  interlo- 
cutors. It  was  a  grievance  of  Plato 
that  he  could  find  no  existing  form 
of  government  that  suited  a  philo- 
sopher; and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  philosophical  character  itself  was 
decaying.    If  the  philosophical  cha- 
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meter  (*(ni  1(1  Imi  meet  witl'  a  .i:-»tv<'rii- 

lin  I't  '.\li(»s'(    i»ci1t  et'on  e-'Vi  Nil   ik'm' 
I  I 

to  its  (AMI,  '  tlH.II  '-!">ll!(i  \S(  M  (■/  jjc 
SJtXs,  Mllat  it  i'iV(.,\rs  in  i*  M-Hr- 
tlrii'/  esM-ntiaJls'  ihvlii.  .  ;iv.i  ilt-tl  in 
all   Inn  '/     in  hp'ji,  their  ehai.teit  !^, 

aihl    pMl-Mlit>i      tlieK     is    M<'ti;ji,L.-    lull 

what  is  miserably  lininah.'  \<»  ]n>- 
lity,  he  C()nteii'l^,AV()iiKl  ever  Ik-  iki- 
foct  itntil  ))liil()M)]>]iers  becaiiie  its 
kiiiirs,  or  its  kiii.irs  ])hil()S(»))la^rs.  So 
that  tlte  re]>uhhc,  lu-iiiLC  a  n^jtiiMie 
of  such,  was  e(>T'!<'<se']ly  ii)a]»]ilieahl(' 
to  tlK;  (irdiiiavy  world,  '  It  is'—  t<j 
qiioto  tlu'  v.ords  of  the  lale  ArchtT 
Ihitler — '  the  iiro]iheey  of  t'uture  pos- 
sihilit;(.'S  when  iiidiviiUials  were  to 
carry  out,  each  f(»r  liiuiself  and  for 
the  eonuuiuiity,  that  ^chi  me  ol'  per- 
fectiou  which  (hxl  had  sluulowed 
fortli  in  the  s,'nsi])le  univiTsc.  And 
so  c()ni])letel}  identiti(.'d  are  the  |X)- 
litics  of  riato  with  purely  etliical 
p])eculation,  that  many  critics  have 
contended  that  the  whole  liejiuhlic 
is  hut  an  alle^roricrd  desciipti(ni  of 
an  individual  human  S(nil.' 

From  tho  cxercL^e  and  comhination 
of  the  thr(!0  facultic^s — Kwuson  ;  S]»i- 
rit,  or  Will ;  atid  Ap])etit<\  or  Passion 
— into  which  Plato  analvzes  the  lux- 
man  mind,  result  four  cardinal  vir- 
tues: Prudeticc,  or  AVisdom ;  ('ou- 
ra<^e,  or  Fortitude ;  Tempei'an(;e,  or 
Solf-(^/)ntrol;  in  wiucli,  when  fullv 
r(»alized.  Virtue  itsi'lf  consists.  De- 
velo]»in£i:  the  analotrj*  l)etween  tlie 
idcjjis  of  the  ]>erfeet  man  and  the 
perfect  state,  Plato  itisists  that  in 
his  republic  tliere  shall  be  one  ])art 
to  corresy)OTid  to  the  Eeason,  to  whom 
tlie  soverei<rnty  is  to  1k3  intiTisted  ;  a 
second  part,  answ'erinp:  to  the  Si)irit, 
or  Will,  is  to  assist  the  sovereign ; 
and  la^stly,  a  tliird  part,  parallel  to 
the  Ai)|Xitite,  or  Passion,  is  to  minis- 
ter to  the  iKKlily  wants  of  the  com- 
munity. Thcs(i  are  the  tliree  social 
classes — the  rulers,  who  are  to  ap])ly 
themscUvas  to  the  contemplation  of 
tho  etcnial  ideas  of  things — truth 
its(ilf— and,  ardently  twlmiring  tho 
Vieauty  of  virtue,  to  reconunend  it  to 
others  by  the  weight  of  their  per- 
sonal example;  the  warriors,  guar- 
dians, or  executive,  who — as  assessors 
with  the  rulers,  and  in  the  line  of 
promotion,  according  to  virtue  and 
talent,  to  the  highest  fimctions — are 
to  1)0  carefully  educated  to  philoso- 


])h!eal  pre))os^c>,sions,  and  to  K-  of 
str-MiL-;  vvill    tnid    unflinelnn;;'  deter- 
t'ltnaijiu;  and  the artis;uis, or  crafts- 
meii,who,as  unac'iuainted  withwi^- 
d<'ii),   Jire   Inadniis-ihie    t*)    jxditical 
trii-^t  oi-  «h",L:Hity.     Ka<'li  clas.s  contri- 
buti     a  ])eeuiiar  virtue  to  the  geiu\nil 
lH>d\.     P>y  its  ruling  class  the  state 
becojiies  Siiiracious,  lK>ld  by  its  war- 
riors, ami  temjX'rate  by  the  olKMlienci! 
of  its  artisjms.     Of  the  combination 
of  these  virtues  in  tlie  whole  vxmi- 
munity  (ivil  justict^  is  th(^  result. 
The  militarv  class  aivto  l>e  carefully 
disci pliutHl  in   gymmvstics — a  term 
which  in  chides  every  physical  exer- 
cise tliat  mav  tend  to  tlie  subjection 
of  thv-  w]ll  and  th(i  j)assions  to  reason 
—  and    in    music,    another    generic 
term,  which  embra^'cs  all    cultuiv 
having    a   tendency   to    develop  a 
well-])alanced    mental    forc<.'.      But 
every  scieiic(^,  and  art  is  to  Ik.*  countxnl 
valitaiije  onlv,  or  at  least  cbicHy,  as 
it  indicat(^s  a  moral   and   religious 
sciiiuee  l)evond  itself.    Thus   even 
the  favourite  sciences  of  Plato — ma- 
thematics, music,  and  astronomy — 
are  given  up  as  handmaids  to  virtue. 
Poets  are,  if  not  excluded,  to  ho 
jealously  guarded,  and  placed  imder 
the  strictest  surveillance.     Instead 
of  lengthily  ill ustm ting  or  extonu- 
atuig  this  apparently  churlish  deci- 
sion of  Plato,  we  would  sunply  re- 
mark, that  tlie  republic  is  an  ideal  not 
of  an  «Tsthetical,  but  of  a  monil  har- 
mony ;  and  that  Plato  in  this,  sternly 
checking  his  own   recx)llex!tions   of 
youthful  delight  and  adult  taste  and 
feeling  in  favour  of  Homer,  yielde<l 
to  the  voic(*s  of  judgment  and  con- 
science.  The  fiict  is  that  Homer  and 
the  jxxjts,  his  followers,  w'ere  the  |>o- 
pular  pri(ist.s  of  a  thciologj^  which, 
being,  as  a  theology,  gross  and  im- 
moral, was  shocking  to  the  clear- 
soul  ed  hierophant  of  ideal  mysteries. 
But  ])erfect  harmony,  whether  of 
states  or  inrlividuals,  is  Uable  to  ho 
disturbed.     When  reason  is  on  the 
throne  of  the  human  soul  we  have 
an  analogj'^  with  aristoci-acy,  Plato's 
model  govenmient;  when  ambition 
results  from  the  dominance  of  will 
over  reason,  wo  have  a  parallelism  to 
such  timocracies  as  Ci"ete  and  Sparta ; 
when  tho  reins  are  given  to  appetite, 
avarico  arises,  which  is  analogous  to 
oligarchy;  when  the   passions  arc 
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inordinately  and  recklessly  indulged, 
we  have  an  image  of  democracy ; 
and,  lastly,  when  any  one  ptv«sion 
exercises  exclusive  and  overbearing 
sway,  we  have  an  exact  picture  of 
absolutism,  which  is  pronoimced  by 
Plato  the  worst  possible  condition  of 
social  union.  The  modelling  of  the 
state  upon  the  individual  has  circum- 
scribed the  speculations  of  our  phi- 
losopher. Starting  from  such  a  pre- 
miss, no  logic,  no  sophism  could 
rescue  him  from  one  or  two  conclu- 
sions which  have  generally  appeared 
monstrous  to  persons  who  have  con- 
sidered isolated  and  random  articles 
of  his  constitution.  As  the  individual 
mind  is  one,  there  must  be  unity  in 
the  state,  coherence,  hannony ;  and 
as  in  the  mind  every  faculty  and  its 
results  belong  to  every  other  even  of 
inferior  dignitj',  so  in  the  state,  al- 
though classes,  even  in  the  arrogant 
form  of  castes  be  insisted  on,  there  is 
to  be  a  general  and  unenvious  fra- 
ternity— a  conununity  of  property, 
of  wives,  and  children.  Plato  is 
driven  to  these  conclusions,  not  by 
the  depravity  or  imsoundness  of  his 
morals,  but  by  the  soundness  and 
severity  of  his  dialectics.  *  The  fault 
of  Pliito's  ideal  of  political  perfec- 
tion ' — we  recur  to  Archer  Butler — 
'  is,  that  it  converts  the  members  of 
a  state  into  mere  machines  of  the 
public  will,  and,  annihilating  all  in- 
dividuality, endangers  the  impulse 
to  personal  excellence;  overpowera 
the  subjects  of  government  with  a 
legislation  perhaps  too  private,  offi- 
cious, and  minute;  opposes  the 
growth  of  the  natural  affections  (de- 
stroying at  a  blow  all  filial  and  con- 
nubial relations),  and  leaves  no  room 
for  national  expansion  or  circiun- 

stantial  alteration But 

with  all  their  peculiarities— in  many 
instances  in  consequence  of  their 
peculiarities  —  these  extraordinary 
works  (the  '  licpubhc  *  and  the  throe 
others,  forming  the  political  tetra- 
logy) maintain  their  interest  lx)yond 
all  subsequent  political  essays;  for 
the  union,  characteristic  of  Plato,  of 
subh'me  and  comprehensivo  concep- 
tions of  the  possibilities  of  moral  ad- 
vancement with  the  minutest  special 
observations  of  human  nature,  tiiey 
are  still,  perhaps,  unc^iuallod ;  nor  is 
the  literary  education  of  any  shitist 


completed  who  ha^  not  made  them 
his  own.' 

With  the '  Cyropajdia'  of  Xenophon 
speculations  on  govcmiueut  as- 
siuned  a  new  phase.  Plato  had  in- 
vested his  commonwealth  as  a 
whole  with  a  grand  but  shadowy 
royalty' — had,  in  despair  of  fuiding 
his  republic  realizable  under  any 
hvunan  conditions,  ventured  only  on 
an  impersonal  treatise,  a  system 
without  a  hero.  Xenophon  ven- 
tm'ed,  on  the  contrary,  to  give  his 
*  CyropsBdia '  a  narrative  and  historic 
foim,  and  even — in  this  more  daring 
than  writers  of  tliis  class  genenilly 
— grouped  the  illustrations  of  his 
system  al)out  a  historic  name  tuid  in 
a  liistoric  country.  In  doing  so  it 
is  naturally  to  be  expected  tiiat  his 
imagination  would  ho  more  in  check 
than  if  he  had  no  scenes  or  jH-numte 
to  acconunodato  but  those  created 
by  liimself  in  his  own  cloud-hmd. 
Introducing  this  form  of  literary 
Utopianism,  ho  became  the  origi- 
nator of  political  romance;  at  tlie 
same  time  he  impressed  upon  his 
work  s6  deep  a  stamp  of  feasibility' 
as  to  leave  it  debatable  whether  it 
was  intended  for  a  romance  or  a 
history.  Of  course  the  purely  ro- 
mantic side  of  the  argimicnt  has  luul 
its  supporters ;  and  Cicero,  for  one, 
says  the  '  CjTopaxiia '  was  written 
not  to  suit  lustorical  fidelity,  but  to 
exhibit  a  representation  ((jH!/us)  of 
an  excellent  government.  In  many 
important  resi)ccts  it  fails  of  the 
truth  of  history:  chronology,  for 
instance,  is  disregarded,  and  the 
sequence  of  events  anticipated  by  a 
development  not  short  of  the  mira- 
culous. Even  the  maimer  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  who  expires  in  his 
b<xl  after  the  uttoranco  of  an  a*!- 
mirable  spc^ech,  is  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  mattcu'-of-fm^t  version 
of  Herodotus.  The  ai-tistic  demanded 
an  imposing  and  congnious  fin<ih' ; 
and  the  Cjtus  of  the  romance  avoids, 
by  an  imputed  end  of  calm  and 
dignity,  a  violent  death  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  and  the  after  scornful 
treatment  of  his  remains  at  the 
hands  of  the  humorous  Scythian 
queen,  Tomyris. 

Despising  the  institutions  of  lus 
native  state,  the  corniption  of  which 
we  lately  glanced  at,  and  a<.lmiring 
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t]\(\  iiioiv  ari^t<n*rati<'  iMViU'imy  of 
S]);jita,  X-'ii  )|»li(iii  lias  st't  IIm^ 
it|.  ali/i  .1  ii>tiiuti<nis  of  tin's  stal*'  to 
work  til-  uiM-lvrs  or,t  ill  ui:iM>n  witli 
thoM'  of  \\  rsia  ill  the  last  (•(unitry 
as  an  anna.  Whilst  Si  r\in:,Min.hr 
till!  yoiiiipr  (\\rus  li(>  had  had  an 
<)]il><>i1unit\  of  LTainint^  an  insight 
into  the  actual  and  tlu'  possihlc  of 
the  IVi'Man  nViuu',  aiicl  had  as- 
snnit'd,  I'V  niakinij:  tli(»  elder  Cvrns 
his  h<r(>,  to  Jidd  to  that  nmnarch's 
niihtarv  iil!.r\  the  ninre  snUluedand 
niillowed  hues  of  justice  and  nunle- 
ratioii.  Onlv  the  first  lx>ok  of  the 
'  (\M-o])a'dia '  is  strictly  rto])ian:  in 
it  are  laid  down  tiie  institutions  in 
and  bvwhi.h  (.'vrus  was  formed  a/d 
educated  ]H'e}wii*atory  to  his  liiirli 
career,  which  career,  it  is  to  be  re- 
nienilKrr<l,  is  also  worki-d  out  in  the 
s])irit  of  these  institutions.  A  few 
words  will  sjitist'y  tlic  deniau<ls  of 
onr  present  j)ur}K)se;  for,  dro})])hi^ 
the  ]K'rsonal  and  bioji'ra])hic,  Avliich, 
so  far  as  they  are  liistorical,  are  not 
the  j>trti1itiiit  of  the  '  CjTojnedia/  wo 
have  only  to  outline  the  leadhig 
]trinciples  and  social  i)racticcs  of  the 
provernuient.  We  have  to  do  not  so 
innch  with  (^ynis,  the  ideal  niler,  a.s 
with  tilt!  ideal  systom  of  trainiiig  of 
which  lie  was  the  pnxluct. 

Tlu^  P(;rsiau  laws  K(M^in  to  be<^TU 
with  a  ])rovideiit  care  for  the  connnou 
p:{ )od  ;  an< 1 ,  1  >y  an t ic i }  )ati( >n,  f(  )re- 
stall  the  ])ossil>le  bad  et^ects  of  iiu- 
]K;rtc(;t  training  iu  any  i)articular 
faniiiy,  l>y  extt;nding  over  all  e<luca- 
liini  a  stato  control.  AVithin  a  free 
agora— not  for  tratlic— aro  arranged 
in  their  soveml  courts  the  four 
classes  of  a  rejiresentjitivo  city — the 
l)oys,  tlie  ycnith,  till'  full-grown  men, 
}ind  the  elders.  To  each  of  these 
classes  lx«long  its  ai)i)roi)riate  duties 
of  routine  luid  contingency ;  and 
each  liigher  or  older  class  has  ])ro- 
])oi*tional  privileges  and  inununities. 
Tlie  idea  of  the  education  generally 
is  iiiilitai'y ;  the  boys  ore  oyerlookcd 


hy  prtsM.-nts  taken  from  the  eldeiN; 
the  youths  are  su]HTinten(htl  by  the 
full-gr. 'wn  men;  and  the  presidents 
arti  themselves  regulated  by  a  su- 
])eri.)r  ]inMdeni'y.  No  indindiial 
amoiiL^st  the  Persians  is  excluded  by 
law  from  honours  and  magistracies, 
but  all  art*,  at  lil)crty  to  send  their 
boys  to  th(^  ]mblic  sc1uk)1s.  Hero 
they  pass  through  a  course  of  prac- 
tical justice,  and  learn  to  acquire 
self-control,  tem|)or5Uice,  obedience, 
and,  alK)ve  all,  to  <letest  the  crinw  of 
ingratitude.  This  vice,  as  evidencing 
a  ]>rofune  carelessness  Avith  regjird 
to  the  demands  of  religion  and  tilial 
l)iety,  and  the  calls  of  jwitriotism 
and  friendshii),  is  an  oftence  obnox- 
ious to  ])unis}mient  by  law.  The 
second  class,  of  young  men,  pass 
their  time  by  day  anci  night  in  a 
romid  of  dtities,  of  wliich  the  anueU 
guanUansliip  of  the  state  is  t>'])iciil. 
Having  disidiarged  all  tlio  duties  of 
this  class,  they  pass  into  that  of  the 
full-grown  men,  ujwn  whom  de- 
volves the  biu'den  of  foreign  mili- 
tary servic(},  and  who  are  eligibk?  to 
honours  and  magistracies.  After 
l)asshig  through  tliis  class  unexcojn 
tioiud)ly,  they  aro  enrolled  amongst 
the  elders,  an  order  wliicb  stirnds 
connx)sed  of  approved  and  excellent 
men.  These,  freed  from  tlie  claims 
of  militiu-y  service,  disi)oust^  public 
and  i)rivate  justice :  with  them  rest 
the  election  of  all  magistrates,  and 
the  ix)wer  of  life  and  death.  There 
is  a  nicely-graduatiHl  rcverenco  of 
class  to  class,  youth  to  age,  sulyccts 
to  ndcrs,  and  all  to  law.  The  La- 
conizing  attitude  of  Xcnophcm  is 
discoverable  in  tlio  military-like 
organization  of  his  stato,  and  tho 
gi-julual  working  up  to  lionours  by 
means  of  seniority.  Conservatism 
was  i)retty  well  assured,  and  innova- 
tion discounigcKl  by  an  age  standard 
of  iulmission  to  tlieSjmrtiUi  Gerousia, 
and  of  eUgibiUty  to  tho  ruling  clasa 
of  the  Persians. 
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rit  be  trne  that  the  Drama  is 
declining  among  us,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  decadence  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  public  support  and 
patronage.  At  this  Christmas-time 
there  are  open  in  London  no  less 
than  twenty-three  theatres ;  and  ali 
of  them,  with  scarcely  a  single  ex- 
ception, are  doing  well.  On  boxing- 
night  every  pit  and  gallery  was 
crammed  to  suffocation;  and  at 
seyend  of  the  houses  '  money  was 
turned  away/  This  is  the  state  of 
theatrical  afiGedrs  when  the  field  is 
disputed  by  a  large  number  of  ca- 
pacious music-halls  and  other  places 
of  amusement  which  had  no  exist- 
ence half  a  dozen  years  ago.  What- 
ever, then,  may  be  the  quality  of  the 
dramatic  entertamment  presented  in 
these  days,  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
largely  patronized  and  meets  with 
ft  liberal  reward.  Nor  is  this  suc- 
cess confined  to  the  managers' 
faarrest  season  of  Christmas-tide. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  past 
year  the  theatres  generally  emoyed 
unusual  prosperity.  Two  West- 
end  bouses  that  for  years  had  been 
gQ\&  of  ruin  to  a  succession  of  luck- 
less managers  were  established  in  a 
career  of  success  almost  as  soon  as 
their  doors  were  opened.  At 
another  the  manager  has  netted 
within  twelve  months  the  immense 
sum  of  4x>,oool.,  and  this  through 
the  attraction  of  one  piece.  This 
should  prove  that  the  drama  of  the 
day  is  at  least  suited  to  the  public 
taste.  If  it  has  declined,  then  the 
public  taste  has  declined.  The 
writers  who  lament  the  present 
state  of  things  seem,  however,  to 
forget  one  important  &ct,  viz.,  that 
the  stage  is  no  longer  looked  to,  or 
needed,  as  a  teacher.  In  the  old 
times,  when  there  were  no  news- 
papers, and  books  were  scarce,  the 
pulpit  and  the  stage  were  the  only 
mediums  through  which  lessons  on 
morality  and  life  were  presented  to 
the  public.  It  was  of  high  import- 
ance then  that  the  dramatist  should 
hold  the  minor  up  to  nature, 
show  vice  its  own  image,  and  vir- 
tue her  own  features.  But  in  these 
(lays,  when  all  the  learning,  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  philosophy  of  the 


greatest  minds  of  all  ages  are  within 
reach  of  the  humblest  in  cheap 
books,  and  still  cheaper  news- 
papers, the  stage  is  no  longer  re- 
garded as  ^an  Instructor.  \Ve  only 
look  to  it  for  amusement;  and  so 
long  as  that  amusement  is  innocent 
and  healthy,  there  is  little  else  that 
we  expect  from  it.  We  study 
human  nature  and  morals  now  in 
books  and  in  broadsheets,  and  we 
go  to  the  theatre  for  diversion.  If 
tiie  dramatist  can  instruct  while 
he  amuses  us,  well  and  good.  But 
we  do  not  absolutely  want  his 
teaching. 

With  this  brief  apology  for  things 
as  they  are,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  the  amuse- 
ment which  has  been  provided  for 
London  Society  at  the  various 
theatres  this  Christmas-time.  In 
following  out  this  agreeable  task 
we  shaU  not  be  guided  solely  by 
our  own  individual  opinion,  but  we 
shall  take  into  account  the  recep- 
tion which  the  various  pieces  met 
with,  and  also  the  remarks  and 
commentaries  of  the  playgoers  in 
boxes,  pit,  and  gallery  with  whom 
we  sat  and  conversed.  In  this  way 
wo  hope  to  be  able  to  reflect  the 
true  opinion  of  the  playgoing  public, 
and  to  arrive  at  something  like  a 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  pieces. 

The  etiquette  of  theatrical  criti- 
cism would  prescribe  that  we  should 
begin  with  a  notice  of.  one  of  l^e 
great  houses — ^Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden;  but  we  will  reverse  the 
rule,  and  begin  with  one  of  the 
small  houses — the  smallest  of  them 
all,  indeed,  '  the  little  Strand.' 
There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  this, 
indeed ;  for  the  little  Strand  has  of 
late  years  been  a  sort  of  Alma  Mater 
to  the  burlesque  and  pantomime 
writers.  The  new  principle  of  joke- 
making  that  was  first  enunciated  at 
this  little  house  by  Messrs.  Talfourd 
and  Byron  has  leavened  the  whole 
body  of  punsters.  Mr.  Planch^  con- 
tented nimself  with  a  pun  every 
dozen  lines  or  so;  Mr.  Talfourd 
showed  that  an  ingenious  wit  could 
afford  a  per  centago  considerably 
larger.    But  when  Mr.  Byron  arose 
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it  wus  spocxlily  (Icmonstrjitcd  lliat 
piULS  lurked  in  tlio  Icjisl-siis^XM^U'd 
places,  uiid  tliat  l)urles<jiio  do^^u'ivl 
iiiii^dit  1)0  ma<l(3  to  bristkt  all  owy 
vnXli  tlieiii,  as  a  porcupiiio  bristU'S 
with  quills,  or  a  garden  wall  with 
broken  lx>ttles.  This  systom  of 
tuniiiif:^  every  hinconsidered  verbal 
triHe,  such  as  adverbs,  jjronouns, 
and  conjunctions  to  ])iui  account 
is  now  almost  iniiversiilly  followed, 
and  the  success  which  attends  the 
eflbrts  of  every  one  who  pursues 
the  method  seems  to  show  that  the 
art  is  not  a  very  difficult  one.  Let 
us,  then,  give  to  the  '  little  Strand ' 
the  honours  due  to  a  discoverer  and 
a  propagandist. 

Mr.  Byron  writes  the  Sti-and 
Cliristmas  piece,  of  coiu-sc.  We 
exi)ect  to  see  in  the  bills,  some  day 
witliin  the  century,  that,  '  on  ac- 
count of  liis  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices, this  popular  writer,  though 
superannuated,  will  always  Ix)  re- 
tained on  the  establishment/  He 
merits  the  fiivour  which  the  manage- 
ment _  shows  him.  Puss  in  a  nem 
pair  of  Boots  is  the  title  of  Ins  latest 
production.  As  the  title  suggests, 
it  is  a  new  version  of  the  favourite 
nurseiy  tale.  The  selection,  we 
tliink — ^and  the  audiences  seem  to 
think  so  too — is  not  a  happy  one. 
Fairy  lore  is  not  suited  to  the  taste 
of  the  cliildren  of  large  growth  who 
frequent  the  stalls  and  lK)xes  of  the 
Strand  ;  nor  is  the  stage  large 
enough  for  the  magical  efiects  of  a 
fairy  drama.  There  is  no  scoi)e  in 
a  bandlx)x  for  tlie  reabns  of  lancy. 
This  seems  to  us  to  bo  the  chief 
cause  of  the  indifferent  success  of 
the  new  piece.  But  there  is 
another.  Mr.  Byron  has  carried  a 
certain  pecuhar  method  of  his  to  a 
vicious  excess.  In  his  burlesque  of 
The  Lmly  of  Lyons  he  discovered 
that  an  eccentric  comedian  coming 
on  in  a  grotesque  dress,  and  stohdly 
dehvering  a  long  speech  full  of  puns 
and  jx)inted  allusions  produced  a 
vast  amount  of  laughter  without 
any  aid  from  the  story  or  action  of 
the  piece.  This  device  ho  has  since 
turned  to  accoimt  in  all  Ms  pieces ; 
but  in  the  present  one  the  thing  is 
overdone.  Nearly  every  character 
has  a  sohloquy  of  this  description ; 
and  though  they  are  all  more  or  less 


niirth-})r()voldng,  the  result  is  very 
diiniagiiig  to  the  exti-avagimza  a«  a 
whole.  The  action  of  the  piece  is 
constantly  stopjxid,  and  the  (h'ttour- 
■incut,  is  aiTived  at  without  that  con- 
nection of  events  which  is  neceswiry 
to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  story 
in  the  minds  of  the  audience.  Never- 
theless there  is  a  g(X)d  deal  of  fun 
in  tliis  new  version  of  Puss  in  Boots. 
You  are  not  greatly  interested  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  piy  M<tvquis  uf 
Camtms ;  and  you  do  not  care  a 
pin's  point  whether  the  lovely 
daught<n'  of  King  NixyUehead  fk 
Ninth  is  made  happy  or  not.  But 
at  the  things  wliich  the  chaiacters 
say  and  do  you  laugh;  and  espe- 
cially at  the  things  said  and  done 
by  Mr.  James  Rogers  as  Kiuf/ 
Noodli'head.  AVhat  is  the  power 
wliich  tliis  comedian  employs  to 
make  us  laugh  so  much  and  so 
heartily?  Ilis  api^earance  at  tliis 
house  is  always  the  signal  for  a 
roar ;  and  we  have  known  liim  call 
forth  repeated  rounds  of  applause 
simply  by  looldng  up  at  the  Ixixos, 
and  saying,  '  Well !'  Does  not  the 
secret  of  his  comicahty  he  in  liis  as- 
sumed api)earance  of  meanness  and 
inferiority  ?  Wright's  funny  look  was 
a  knowing  one.  Rogers's  is  the  re- 
verse :  it  is  an  unknowing  one.  He 
always  seems,  in  his  pt^rson  and 
manner,  to  present  us  with  a  bur- 
lesque on  him[ianit>^ — something  of 
the  kind  which  a  monlcey  sets  Ixi- 
fore  us  when  it  is  dressed  up  as  a 
httle  old  man  and  plays  the  fiddle. 
Mr.  Rogers  seems  to  say  to  us, 
'  Look  here,  good  folks.  I*m  only 
a  l)alxx)n,  and  yet  how  hke  1  am  to 
you  human  people,  who  pride  your- 
selves upon  lx)ing  men.' 

All  the  parts  in  this  extravaganza 
are  remarkably  well  acted.  Mr. 
Clarke's  Ogre  is  Inghly  artistic  in 
every  respect.  As  a  grotesque  actor 
it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Clarke 
has  scarcely  an  equal  on  the  stage. 
His  make  up  is  always  a  study, 
and  his  action  always  characteristic. 
The  frequenters  of  the  Strand  will 
remember  how  his  acting  of  a  little 
old  woman  (who  had  positively 
nothing  to  say)  attracted  crowds  to 
the  little  theatre,  and  made  a  fame 
for  a  piece  which  in  itself  was  of  a 
very  conunon place  and  'hackneyed 
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description.  MisB  Charlotte  Saun- 
ders as  the  cat  in  top-boots  never 
loses  sight  of  her  feline  character 
for  a  moment  From  beginning  to 
end  the  assumption  of  cat-like  man- 
ners is  sustained  with  admirable 
fidelity  and  ingenuity  of  device.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  to  amalgamate 
the  cat  and  the  '  tiger ;'  but  wo 
scarcely  liked  the  cat's  head.  We 
should  have  preferred  to  see  more 
of  Miss  Saimders's  inteUigent  face. 
The  audiences  miss  the  arch  and 
hvely  Miss  Marie  Wilton  from  this 
theatre;  but  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  her  place  is  likely  in  a  little 
time  to  be  well  supplied  by  Miss 
Ada  Swauborough.  This  young 
lady,  though  a  novice,  acts  well, 
and,  moreover,  she  looks  very  hand- 
some. What  she  chiefly  wants  is 
vivadiy.  She  looks  charming  as 
the  pretended  prince,  and  acts  with 
considerable  breadth  for  a  beginner; 
but  she  must  not  look  so  serious  in 
the  midst  of  her  fun.  There  are  a 
great  many  verbal  jokes  and  puns 
in  this  piece — some  good,  some  in- 
different, and  some  awfully  bad ;  but 
as  the  awfully  bad  ones  tell  best 
with  tho  audience,  we  cannot  blame 
the  author,  in  his  own  personal  in- 
terest, for  resorting  to  them.  We 
have  not  a  '  book  of  the  play'  by  us, 
but  we  remember  that  mere  was  a 
roar  like  a  httle  clap  of  thimder 
when  KiJiff  NoocRehead  sat  down 
upon  a  thistle  and  then  got  up  and 
said,  'thistle  never  do;'  and  again 
when  some  one  talked  of  serenading 
another  like  an  '  Ethiopian  neath  an 
opian  window.'  We  think  it  was 
the  cat's  kissing  some  one  which 
evoked  the  cue  line  '  your  lip  it  is,* 
and  called  forth  the  response  'no 
hpities  young  man.'  The  cat,  of 
course,  had  more  puns  in  him  than 
lives.  He  could  come  up  to  the 
'scratch;'  he  was  not  a  domestic 
animal,  but  '  an-alien  '  and  a  '  fur- 
riner,'  and  he  lived  in  '  Cateaton 
Street,'  and  was  fond  of  the  opera 
of  '  Purr-itani,'  and  hoped  he  would 
never  be  made  into  a  '  kittney  pud- 
ding.' We  have  a  recollection,  too, 
that  Mr.  Bogers  said  his  'calves  were 
gone  for  heifer/  and  that  the  ogre's 
wife,  complaining  of  tho  selfish  vo- 
mcity  of  her  husband,  said  that  at 
break&st  he  'drank  four  cups  and 


made  her  fork-up  hers.'  He  also 
gave  his  horses  a '  meal  o'  com,'  and 
the  injured  wife  says  'made  me 
look-on.'  There,  what  do  you 
think  of  that  for  a  pirn?  We  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Byron  could  not  re- 
sist that  venerable  joke  upon  the 
word  'ogre.'  We  won't  mention 
what  it  was  because  it  would  re- 
quire some  explanation ;  the  author 
knows  wliat  we  mean.  It  is  in 
three  pieces  this  season,  and  we 
think  it  was  not  quite  bran  new  last 
Christmas.  The  scenery  at  the 
Strand  is  very  good  and  well  ma- 
naged on  that  Uttlc  tea-board  of  a 
stage;  but  there  is  no  dazzling 
splendour,  and  the  smiling  landscape 
at  the  close  makes,  we  think,  rather 
a  dull  ending. 

Here  is  the  bill  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  Olympic.  It  looks  a  pro- 
mising one,  albeit  the  titlo  of  the 
Chiistmas  novelty  excites  a  gocxl 
deal  of  interrogation.  I'lie  Kiny  (/ 
the  Merrows.  What  is  a  merrow? 
Who  are  the  merrows  ?  Where  do 
they  come  from?  Where  do  they 
belong  to  ?  When  we  purchase  • 
and  peruse  the  '  book  of  the  play,' 
we  learn  that  Merrows  are  Mermen, 
and  that  they  '  come  from '  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Palgrave  Simp- 
son, and  '  lielong  to '  tlie  bottom  of 
the  sea.  This  Christmas  fairy  ex- 
travaganza is  written  by  ]tfr.  F.  C. 
Bumand — tlie  youngest  but  not  the 
least  capable  of  the  little  band  of 
burlesque  writers  whose  produc- 
tions have  recently  occupied  so  much 
space  on  the  stage — and  is  founded, 
we  are  told,  on  an  original  plot  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Palgrave  Simpson. 
We  are  afraid  that  the  word  'ori- 
ginal '  has  acquired  a  new  significa- 
tion of  late,  or  at  least  that  it  has 
lost  its  old  one.  How  else  could  it 
be  applied  to  a  story  which  is  just 
Lurline  over  again,  tho  monotony 
of  the  old  proceeding  being  varied 
only  by  a  dash  of  the  CoUecu  Dawn 
with  a  suspicion  of  Paddy  Miles  the 
fidierman,  gay  and  light-hearted, 
tiunsformed  into  a  piper  ?  Ecce  sigim. 
Once  upon  a  time,  m  the  fabulous 
history  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain Danish  king  called  Grumgriffo, 
who  invaded  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  killed  the  native 
monarch,  and  imprisoned  his  son 
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iuv\  lu'ir  IViijiM'  T- ;i;^ric  ( »'<  \>iiiior. 
(inim.uriiio  li;is  u  stcp-iIaiiiiliiL'r 
(ioru'oihiia,  '  lortv  uu'l  "tio  U-aatv,' 
Wlmiii  lir  wisliLs  to  <1n1' INC  ol,  hut 
A\i:u.-{'  h;aiil  ii'>  ('iU'  will  ju'iTpt,  not 
f.)  iiiU'-li  from  ()l';(i'ti(»n  t<»  lici*  hand 
as  to  her  nn^v,  wliit-h  i^  'well  nd,' 
Jii  t]ii^(iillk*ult\  (iiui.  -ji-nioilKniirht 
of  his  I'risnicr  Priiu'<»  Tt^ai^nio. 
The  ])riiK-i.',  liowcvt'r,  wa^  already  in 
love  Nvitii  a.  mennaia  i»rin<Tss  named 
Saltriiia,  and  dcelii  :'.i  tlic  lionour 
inl<ii(a'd  tor  him.  ljir.\L"cd  l»y  tliis 
reiiisd,  (h'UimjTJlV)  caused  tho 
]irin«'''  to  1k'  tii-d  u;)  in  a  sack  and 
tiii'twii  into  the  sea.  Down  Ix-low 
the  ])rin-jc  \\.;s  cauLrht  and  hecnmo 
th"  ]>risoiifr  of  (\>omara,  the  kinpj 
of  tile  Mcrro\\>.;  l)Ut  he  had  Uie 
consolation  to  meet  with  tho  hidv  of 
his  hn'e,  tlie  mermai<l  Princess  Sa- 
])rina,  witli  "wiiom  he  wauden^d 
anionic  the  sln'imjN  and  ])eri- 
winklc's.  Hut  he  siirhed  for  tho 
Upper  earth  and  shrimps  in  their 
l>oiied  state,  accompanie<l  by  toa  in 
tcirestriiil  lH)wer8  of  bhss.  Tho 
])iper  of  liis  late  father  in  this  emer- 
gency com<'s  to  the  res(!ue.  Th(i 
fairy  Ze])liyrina  j)ronounces  a  p]H!11 
U])on  l>an's])ij)es,  Sheconf(;rsu}u)n 
one  j)ii)o  the  ])ov.er  of  making:?  evtny 
one  (huico,  and  u]>ou  the  other  tho 
power  of  malcin;:  every  one  run 
away.  After  this  hijoU  has  Wen 
]»ronoune<*il  Dan  takes  a  walk  upon 
tlio  sea-siioro  an<l  soothes  his  soul 
with  a  tune.  Tnune(hat<!ly  tlio  sea 
is  in  commotion,  tlui  little  lishes  rLso 
to  tho  surface  and  dance,  and  at 
lenirth  Kini<  Coomara  appears,  and 
thus  ho  s])eaks: — 

"WliciK^*  come  ibode  stnuns  tliat  cliarm  my  every 

Jmu.  Your  ;:racioiis  f.-hip  I  nn.uit  no  J)!!".  nee. 
('(/i/m.  Oir-ncc  !     Oli,  not  at   all ;   I  am  dti- 
lipht<>«l ; 
And  ior  3't)ur  music  you  «hall  1»"  T('<iultod. 
Come  live  with  me,  the  Merrow  KiiiK.and  verily 
You'll   P.U.S   your   tluiu   amoug  the   mcrrows 
merrily. 

Horonpon  Ban  receivcK  a  magic 
hat  from  Coomara — a  hat  which 
will  preserve  him  from  all  dangers 
and  enable  him  to  perfonn  tho 
doul)le journey  —  and  takes  a  'tre- 
mendous header'  into  tho  ocean. 
Dan  arrives  with  Coomara  at  the 
bottom  of  tho  sea  and  discovers 
Prince  Tcague  and  Sabrina.    Thoy 


corii't  I't  a  plan  ofescajK'.  Dan  plays 
his  ])ip(s  and  the  mermen  <lance 
imtil  tiie\  fall  do\m  exhausted.  The 
o]»portunity  is  seize<l  to  ojH»n  Cixv 
maia's  strong  Ih»x  and  abstra<'t  two 
nia"'ic  caps.  Prince  Teatrue  an<l 
Saitiina  i)ut  them  on  an<l  imme- 
diately ascend  tlirouj^h  the  sea  to 
the  upp(»r  world.  l)an  is  left  Ix)- 
hind,  and  is  transformed  to  a  wa 
monster;  but  he  eventually  W'cures 
a  ma'-ricca]>  and  follows  Teap^ie  and 
Saltrina  to  tho  re^ons  above,  where 
all  are  made  lia}>py  in  a  grand  ta- 
bleau. This  storv,  thoujrh  not  verv 
]iew,  is  by  no  nioiins  a  l«id  one  for 
the  ])ur])oses  of  '  legitimate  extmva- 
ganza;'  but  the  slender  throatl 
which  binds  the  few  uicideuts  t<>- 
gc^ther  is  terribly  spun  out,  and  the 
jokes  wliich  adorn  it  arc  few,  far 
between,  and  singularly  iKK)r.  Mr. 
J^urnaiul  in  former  et^brts  has  given 
l)roof  that  he  ]X)ssesses  hmnour  and 
\\\v.  power  of  joke-imiking.  It  is 
therefore  dilKcult  to  account  for 
the  unreUeved  dullness  of  his  present 
performimct^  Certainly  the  acting 
did  not  aid  him  much. 

It  is  surely  a  great  mistake  for 
Mr.  Kobson,as  the  pii)er  J)nn,io  ap- 
I)ear  among  fairies  and  other  loce- 
fuid-tissue-cbul  personages  dresso<l 
in  tho  convc^ntional  eorderov  smalls 
and  frieze  swallow-tailed  coat  of  the 
music-halls.  The  coai*s(niess  of  his 
ai)iH^ai'ftnco  comi)letely  destroyed  the 
harmony  and  character  of  the  fairy 
scenes — and  after  all  ho  did  not  look 
much  hke  an  Irishman,  nor  sjK»ak 
much  like  an  Irishman.  Indee<i, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
tho  assumption  was  a  failure — tho 
only  failure  that  Mr.  Rol«?on  has 
ever  made.  The  performance  of  the 
pi(?ce  excited  very  httle  laughter  in 
the  audience,  and  only  one  song — 
the  jMitriotic  (me  with  the  refrain  of 
'  whole  hog  or  none  * — obtained  the 
honour  of  a  round  of  applause. 
The  songs,  however,  were  not  well 
selected,  and  tliis,  wo  suspect,  was 
not  the  feult  of  the  author.  He 
could  not  surely  fancy  that  an  in- 
diflferent  lady  singer  would  charm 
the  audience  with  a  vocal  perform- 
ance of  tho  'Carnival  of  Venice.' 
Is  it  not  true— and  will  not  play- 
goers generally  endorse  what  we  say 
— that  the  last  three  or  foui'  extra- 
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Taganzaa  at  this  theatre  have  been 
oomparatiTe  Suloiee  ?  And  yet  they 
hare  been  written  by  authors  who 
haye  been  eminently  and  uniformly 
saocessfol  elsewhere.  What  oan  be 
the  cause  of  this?  We  think  we 
can  flolye  the  problem.  The  system 
of  ihe  theatre  is  un&TOurable  to  any 
piece  which  requires  to  be  well  sus- 
tained by  a  variety  of  ohuncters. 
Mr.  Bobeon  in  his  own  sole  person 
sustained  the  fortunes  of  the  tiieatro 
while  he  was  in  health  and  his  po- 
pularity was  fresh.  He  is  now  out 
of  health  and  his  popularity  is  on 
the  wane,  and  still  he  maintainR  the 
old  system.  The  prosperity  of  the 
Adelphi  and  the  Lyceum  should  ere 
this  nave  taught  him  that  the  public 
will  no  longer  run  after  a  name. 
The  days  when  playgoers  talked  of 
going  'to  see  Wright/  or  'to  see 
Bobeon/  are  gone  by.  They  go 
now  to  see  good  pieces  which  are 
weU  acted  throughout. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood,  we 
may  as  well  look  in  next  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. Nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
Peep  o*  Bay  not  over  yet !  Don't  you 
think,  now,  Mr.  Falconer,  that  a 
little  shortening — (you  must  listen ; 
'  Ifs  no  use,  Jacob,'  as  Salem  Scudder 
says)— don't  you  think  that  a  little 
lopping  would  still  be  an  improve- 
ment ?  We  have  seen  the  piece  se- 
veral times,  and  every  time  on 
coming  out  (after  the  stroke  of  ten) 
we  have  heard  the  remark  on  all 
sides — '  If  s  a  good  piece,  but  &r  too 
long.'  Those  provoking  carpenters' 
scenes  are  as  old-&8hioned  as  leather 
breeches.  Bring  the  story  a  little 
closer  together.  Take  note.  The 
CUhen  Baum  and  T?ie  Octoroon  are 
both  played  in  one  night,  and  the 
whole  performance  is  over  about 
eleven. 

At  length  the  overture.  Sprightly 
and  appropriate,  we  commend,  it  to- 
gether witn  the  overtures  at  Drury 
I^me,  the  Princess's,  and  the  Strand, 
to  the  notice  of  certain  conductors, 
who  seem  to  imagine  that  a  bur- 
lesque is  a  grand  opera. 

There  is  a  sad  want  of  novelty  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Christmas  pieces 
thii  year.  We  have  just  been  seeing 
Pun  in  Boats  at  the  Strand,  a  story 
which  has  been  '  done  to  death,'  and 
which,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  formed 


the  subject  of  one  of  the  jmntomimes 
last  season.  And  here  at  the  Lyceum 
we  are  presented  with  the  well-worn 
story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
The  mines  of  fiuiy  lore  have  been 
overtaxed  of  late,  owing  to  burlesque 
having  become  at  certain  houses 
perennial.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
novelty  in  foture,  some  one  must 
set  to  work  and  turn  out  an  e9tirely 
new  series  of  nursery  tales.  The 
Lyceiun  version  of  Red  Riding  Hootl 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Leicester 
Buckingham,  a  learned,  grave,  and 
potent  signer  of  the  daily  press. 
And  why  not?  Nee  semper  tend  it 
arcus  Apollo,  It  must  be  a  relief  to 
a  writer  who  is  chained  to  the  heavy 
log  of  political  disquisition  all  the 
year  round  to  be  set  free  for  a  week 
or  so  in  December  to  concoct  a  few 
playful  rhymes.  Such  an  author 
may  ei^y  the  grateful  change ;  but 
one  certeinly  does  not  envy  the 
author  who  is  pun-making  from  Ja- 
nuary to  December  round,  and  who 
swelters  at  doggrel  rhymes  in  the 
dog-days.  Mr.  Buckingham's  piece 
is  smart,  and  fall  of  puns ;  but  it  is 
evident  that,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
story,  he  has  been  a  martyr  to  a 
variety  of  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  httle  or  no  control.  In  order 
to  allow  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  to 
represent  the  three  nationalities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  has  to 
transport  his  clmractcrs  from  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  to  Scotland, 
and  thence  to  Ireland.  The  scene- 
painters,  too,  have  had  a  special  in- 
terest in  compelling  him  to  this 
chflflige  of  venue.  They  had  evi- 
dently settled  it  beforehand  that 
tiiey  should  paint  the  Falls  of  Garra- 
walt,  near  Balmoral,  and  the  Lakes 
of  Killamey.  So  Mr.  Buckingham 
must  needs  carry  them  to  those 
places  at  his  own  expense — that  iB 
to  say,  at  the  expense  of  his  story 
and  his  piece.  Mr.  Telbin's  views 
of  the  Insh  lakes  are  triumphs  of 
scenic  art,  and  probably  nothing 
equal  to  them  has  ever  been  seen  on 
the  stage ;  but  coming  in,  as  they 
do,  in  panoramic  succession,  while 
the  dSmuement  of  the  story  is'  being 
worked  out,  they  completely  spoil 
the  piece.  When  did  a  panorama 
not  spoil  a  piece  ?  Nor  do  we  see 
why  the  author  should  have  been 
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obliircd  to  make*  \\  sm-riticc  tn  tlio 
troddrss  Tri'|)><i('li()r<',  in  t'n-  ]K  i"^  'U 
of  Mi>s  L_\)liji  'riiDinji^.iii.  A\  (! 
lijivc  IijkI  lnv«h  jiLfN  aii-l  liiuhliui'I 
MiiiiTN  I'l'Min  X\\\<  <-l«'V«'r  little  Ijulv '/'/ 
n<t/ist'/,n.  M;>s  Tli<)iii])sun  i.ssi.Mi"- 
tliiii.i::  lHtt<r  now  than  u  nun* 
(lancer  of  'juick  st<|><  slie  is  an 
actress,  an«l  a  verv  clever  actress 
t<M.) ;  an»l  we  certainly  tlnnk  tliat 
l)er  vivacions  talent  niiuht  liavebe^'ii 
lH'tt<'r  eni|)l<)\e«l  on  tlie  autlior's 
smart  lines,  Mr.  liuckniehani  lias 
not  liad  tile  advantaire  of  a  trood 
Inirlesfpie  company  at  this  lionst*. 
Miss  TliomjJson  as  Unl  lUtUmi  //or^/, 
iukI  Miss  (Mccly  Nott  as  ('jhi,  are 
both  adnn'rable.  Miss  Saxon,  too, 
deserves  credit  i\.)Y  tlie  etfectivo  wav 

• 

in  wliich  she  delivers  her  lines;  but 
for  tho  ri'st— well,  Mr.  Warlow  is 
j)ronnsin,L:-,  but  Mr.  Sclby,  as  the 
s<iuire — is  lio  not  plienomenously 
bad  ?  ^V(^  Siiy  j)hen()nienously,  K*- 
causc  we  know  Mr.  Selby  to  1k<  mi 
artist,  and  it  is  not  e:usy  to  iindcr- 
Rtand  liow  he  could  be  so  strihiuiihj 
ineffective.  His  ])ai"t  is  distinguished 
for  its  btulnc^ss,  because  we  know  it 
is  sustainiMl  )>y  a  jj^0(xl  ac^tor.  Mr. 
Selby  is  out  of  pliu'e  m  biirles([ue, 
and  we  tulvise  In'm  not  to  essiiv  a 
clumu'ter  of  tliis  kind  apiin.  Mr. 
Falconer  seems  to  liavo  luidertaken 
the  manap-ment  of  tlie  Lyceum 
under  tlie  rulinp:  intluence  of  a  hicky 
sfor.  Jle  has  taken  the  tide  at  the 
full,  and  we  wish  him  hm  voy'i<f<  — 
*  on  to  fortune.'  His  tiilent,  jx'rse- 
verance,  and  faith  in  himself  destUTe 
success. 

Shall  Ave  go  to  see  a  i)antomime, 
now  that  we  are  in  the  neighlxjur- 
hood  of  th(an;  or  sliall  we  exalt  bur- 
lesque by  giving  it  the  preeedenc(i  ? 
Well,  we  think  burle.sque,  if  not  the 
older  form  of  Christmas  entertain- 
ment, is,  in  |>oint  of  literaiy  claims, 
entitled  to  take  tlie  }ms.    So  let  us 

proc»eed  along  the  Strand  to  the 

we  were  going  to  wiy  the  Adelplii, 
but  we  are  reminded  tliat  there  is 
no  Christmas  piece  at  that  house, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  attrac- 
tion of  the  'two  great  sensation 
dramas  in  one  night*— so  let  us  make 
it  the  St.  James's.  Oh,  that  di-eary 
sfjuaK! !  We  have  gone  round  lx)th 
sides  of  it,  and  we  find  tlu;  one  to  Ixi 
just  as  long  and  wwirisome  as  the 


oiher.  'V\n<  Christmas  time,  how- 
evei>.  the  piU'riniaL!'e,  thouj.'h  li>nL' 
and  dreary,  will  Ik-  amply  repaid  l'\ 
a  siii'ht  of  Mr.  AVilliam  Brough's 
eli'L^ant  extravjiiianza  of  /V/\s* //.«.  <  w</ 
A,ri''unf'l>i.  Mr.  Brough  has  in  a 
great  measure  made  his  own  story 
from  the  scr;ips  of  infoniiation  re- 
s])ectiiig  \\\>  dramatis  ]>i'r?>onai  wh'cli 
are  to  W  fomid  in  Lemprieiii's  J)ic- 
ti<»nary.  Thus  we  have  I*tih/(hrUs^ 
KiiHi  ,/Sf  y//*/<o.<,enamourtHl  of  A//c  •♦•, 
but  strouLdv  objected  to  bv  JhtH'ir's 
si)irited  young  son  Penitf/s.  The  king 
gives  a  banquet  to  the  neigh  I  jou  ring 
I)rin(*es,  and  stipulates  that  eacli 
shall  ])rest»nt  him  with  a  richlj'-ea- 
l)arisoned  steed,  hopijig  thus  to  ex- 
clude Pd'srnsj  who  is  poor,  an<l  to 
incite  him  to  some  dangerous  enter- 
])ris<?.  r<  rst  tis  luis  no  steed  to  ol!er, 
l»ut  he  engagi^s  to  nuike  war  ujKm 
the  ("xorgon,  Medusti,  and  bring  her 
heiul  to  the  king.  In  this  tiksk  Mi- 
nt rra  giv(;s  the  daring  youth  her  as- 
sistiuice,  furnishing  him  with  the 
shield  of  Pluto  to  itmder  liim  hivi- 
sible,  the  wings  of  Mercury  to  grive 
him  s]X)ed,  the  dagger  of  Vulcan  for 
defence,  and  her  ow7i  shitild  to  ren- 
der him  invincible.  Meantime  J'/ti- 
naiSf  a  rich  *  swell,'  wiio  is  K^trothed 
to  Aiitlnmniiti,  abandons  her  amid 
the  deluge  sent  by  Juno  to  avenge  a 
slight  j)ass(.xl  uixm  her  by  Andro- 
7// "A/*.s  mother.  The  floods  ju^e  fvc- 
companied  by  a  sea-monster  which 
devours  the  iK)pulation,  and  his  de- 
l)i-edations  can  only  Ixj  stayed  l)y 
AndrorntiUi  submitting  to  be  lx.>imd 
to  a  rock,  ajid  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Gorgon.  Persftis  arrives,  slays 
the  Gorgon,  and  releases  her.  An- 
drtmied/f  rewards  him  with  her  affec- 
tion, and  her  parents,  the  king  and 
queen  of  Ethiopia,  sanction  their 
union.  Pcrsius  is  resolved  that  the 
ceremony  shall  take  plac^  in  the 
presence  of  I  lis  mother,  and  arrives 
ill  time  to  prevent  her  lx?ing  diufrgixl 
to  the  altar  against  her  will  by  the 
odious  tyrant  PdydecUs,  The  king, 
hearing  of  his  approach,  smnmons 
his  guards ;  but  Perseus  shows  the 
Gorgon's  head,  and  turns  tliem  all 
into  stone.  Thiis  story  is  well  adapted 
for  tlie  purposes  of  extravaganza, 
and  l)oth  in  the  writing  and  con- 
stniction  of  the  ])ieco  Mr.  William 
Brough  has  jxirhaps  excelled  even 
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the  best  of  his  fonner  efforts.  The 
classical  tone  and  atmosphere  of  the 
mythological  period  are  carefully 
preserved  throughotit,  and  the  writ- 
ing is  characterized  by  elegance, 
neatness,  and  wit.  It  has  l)een  said 
that  high  polish  in  burlesque  writ- 
ing is  un&YOurable  to  fun  and 
breadth  of  effect  But  in  Perseus  and 
Andromeda  it  will  be  found  that  Mr. 
Broi^h  has  successfully  combined 
both.  He  shows  that  he  can  be  fits 
prodigal  of  puns  and  verbal  jokes  as 
any  of  his  compeers;  and  ho  has 
this  superior  merit,  that  he  does  not 
jmglo  words  without  at  the  same 
trjing  to  jingle  ideas.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  his  most  audacious  pun- 
ning, we  might  give  the  speech  o\ 
Fdydtctes  to  the  princes  : — 

PiAy.  Gentlemen  all.  the  hononrs  you've  con- 
ferred on  me 
Qaite  overcome,  I  mig^t  say,  overburden  me. 
I  thank  you  for  your  presence  at  my  table, 
AxA  likewise  for  your  presents  in  my  stable. 
For  you've  eadh  given  me  in  your  liberality 
A  noble  boise  for  my  poor  hospitality. 
Gold,  silver.  Jewels^  each  hia  bridle  carries  on. 
Such  trappings,  sure,  are  fine  past  all  caparison ; 
So  ridily  harnessed  thus  from  head  to  hoofs. 
They  of  your  fiiendship  I  deem  Jtamat  proofik 

As  an  example  of  point  and  neat- 
ness, we  may  take  this.  Minerva 
appears  at  the  end  as  the  Spirit  of 
Extravaganza,  and  Perseus  remarks 
on  her  dress : — 

Per,  What  does  it  mean  ? 

Min.  It  means  you  now  in  me 
The  Spirit  of  Extravaganza  see. 

Danai.  For  wisdom  a  strange  character. 

Jftff.      Not  so. 
For  wisdom  is  full  often  found,  we  know. 
Most  potent  when  in  garb  of  folly  dressed ; 
As  wholesome  truths  are  oft  best  told  in  Jc&t 

The  extravaganza  is  admirably 
acted  throughout,  and  some  of  the 
effects  are  very  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing. Miss  Herbert  as  Andromeda, 
in  a  white  dress,  and  with  dishe- 
velled golden  hair,  chained  to  the 
rock,  presents  a  charming  picture  of 
misfortune.  The  turning  of  the 
gnaids  of  Polydectes  to  stone  may  l^ 
called  a  great '  sensation  scene.'  Wc 
have  seldom  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  so  well  managed.  Altogether, 
this  extravaganza  is  characterized 
by  a  high  'degree  of  literary  ex- 
oelleoce,  and  by  superior  taste  and 
eI<^noe  in  its  appointments. 


Pantomime  still  holds  sway  at  the 
big  houses,  and  very  properly  so. 
The  vast  stages  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  require  breadth  of 
effect — large  heads,  grotesque  noses, 
goggle  eyes,  and  i)lonty  of  kicking 
and  slapping.  Wo  should  Ix)  sorr^^ 
if  burl&sque  were  to  elbow  clown 
and  pantaloon  off  the  stage.  A  good 
pantomime  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable entertainments  that  we  Imow. 
Its  fim  is  of  the  kind  which  slmk&s 
up  the  diaphragm  and  makes  the 
sides  ache.  With  the  very  liighest 
resjxjct  for  written  wit,  for  humor- 
ous expression,  for  point,  and  for 
epigram,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  joke  equal  to  the  burning  of  the 
pantaloon  with  the  red-hot  p^lcer,  if 
the  tl^ng  1x3  well  done.  The  clown 
must  enjoy  the  joke  without  any 
ap]>arent  consciousness  of  its  being 
cruel,  and  the  pantaloon  must  ac- 
cept it  with  innocence  and  good 
faith.  A  good  slap  in  the  fiice,  too — 
how  fimny  that  is!  SquaBhing  a 
baby,  is  not  that  good  sport  always? 
Something  that  hurts,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  hurt,  never  fiiils  to  pro- 
voke a  hearty  laugh.  Will  some 
one  write  an  essay  and  show  us  how 
this  happens — how  mankind  should 
be  so  ready  to  laugh  at  what  is 
cruel? 

The  Drury  Lane  pantomime  is 
written,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  E.  L. 
Blanchard.  He  combines  two 
stories — the  House  that  Jack  Built, 
and  Mother  Hubbard.  They  have  no 
connection,  of  course,  but  the  amal- 
gamation serves  to  introduce  to  the 
juveniles  a  number  of  ferailiar  cha- 
racters, and  at  the  same  time  ena- 
bles the  author  to  amplify  his  story. 
Mother  Hubbard  and  ner  dog  act  as 
the  good  genius  of  Jack,  and  enal)le 
him  to  build  his  house  and  become 
a  man  of  property,  in  opposition  to 
the  tyrannical  machinations  of  the 
wicked  squire.  The  building  of  the 
house  is  the  great  effect  of  the  pan- 
tomime, and  certainly  it  is  both 
novel  and  striking.  A  swarm  of 
little  masons  and  carpenters  come 
on  the  stage  and  begin  hammeiing, 
chipping,  and  sawing.  In  a  few 
moments,  as  if  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  a  scaffold  rises,  with  the  little 
workmen  upon  it.  You  see  them 
all  busy  witli  their  trowels,  and  the 
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sniftbld  ri!^"s  liiduT  ami  lii:4:luT: 
tlir\  fire  ImiMiiiL;'  tlie  ii.nw*;  nist. 
N'lW  th«  y  Mi-f  lii.i^l'iii^c  <>n  the  (•<»]>- 
iiiLT-stoiK  >^  ;nul  i)I;ist»-riii;^'  the  w.i'Js. 
Tlu'  si.iil'uiil  sinks  niiiH-n-i  |.tii>l> 
\vhiU'  thry  sin*  at  llii.s  wurk,  jin.l 
llii'iv,  oil  what  ji  lew  lllilmt^•.<^  )w  fore 
was  a  «]n'ary,  w.i^tv;  inarsli,  st:«ii<ls  a 
In-auiil'iil  r«';i;i^'»'.  Tlii.s  is  one  of 
tlio  prettiest  ciUi-ts  wo  luivo  vwr 
s<-eii,  ami  it  is  capitally  iiiaiiair."4. 
AVe  wi.sli  wc»  oould  spcik  {i*s  iMchly 
of  tlio  otluT  si'ciK  s,  wiiicli,  Imth  to 
say,  art*  s()iiK!A\hat  diniry.  ^fr. 
lifaiu'lianl  inaiiaj^rs  liis  siory  vt-ry 
neatly  and  with  duo  rci^Jinl  to  its 
strady  <lrainati('.  i)ro.i:Tr-.s;  hut  ha 
st.eijis  cntinly  to  t'M'h«'W  vi'rl»al 
jok<'s.  We  only  diseovered  o7ie  ])un 
in  the  ]>ieee.  an<l  here,  it  is.  M(»tluT 
Jlidniard  /oj.'i,'",-— 

If  I  t«k<*  tliH  stroll 3  t'-'a,  1  soo  I  .sIi.aU 
Ite  getting  quit-'  an  old  Jit^<ta-i\i\ai\  gal. 

Wo  think  tho  author  nii/^lit  have 
treated  us  to  a  few  more.  That  ho 
aiu  joke  with  the  bi'st  of  tho  jokers 
we  know  full  w*ell ;  and  wo  thiiik 
audiences  now  expect  jokes  and 
])uns  m  ]aecos  of  this  kind.  Tho 
lu)i»ea-niian  ono  ahovo  referred  U) 
was  (piickly  caught  u])  and  re- 
lished. In  tho  Ijarlequinndo  wo 
have  two  sets  of  ])aiitoniiinists,  two 
ell)^\^ls,  two  jvuitakKms,  and  so  on. 
NVe  scarcely  think  that  tho  most 
]>artial  friends  of  those  clowns,  &c., 
would  say  that  thoy  wero  funny. 
They  wero  not;  and  they  further 
aii.u'ravated  their  dullness  hy  l)ohig 
co*irso  and  vulgar  to  a  degreo  wliich 
wo  should  not  iiavo  exiK*cted  at  this 
theatre. 

Wo  go  up  Oxford  Street  to  tho 
Princess's  with  *  grwit  expecta- 
tions,' mindful  of  fonner  panto- 
mimic ti-iumplLS  under  Mr.  Harris's 
tast<^'ful  management,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed.  Mi*.  BjTon's  pan- 
tomime of  Whiffhif/fon  (Hid  ftis  C<tf 
is  in  ov(»ry  resi)ect  a  capital  one.  It 
is  a  pantomime  calculated  to  pleaso 
the  old  {US  well  as  the  yomig  folks. 
The  opening,  though  strictly  i)imto- 
mimic  in  action,  is  full  of  smart 
puns  and  jokes,  and  the  masks  are 
so  constructed  that  every  word  can 
Ix)  distinctly  haird  all  over  the 
house.  And  what  fmmy  masks 
they  ore !  every  ono  with  a  different 


(xpivwiou,  and  all  highly  ludicrous 
ant;  gi(tk'^<|Ur.     And  tho  actors  who 
^\•ar  tljcni — Mr.  (ianlen,  Mr.  Morc- 
Imi.I,  Mr.  l»a\niond,  and  Mr.  Has- 
tmus     are   iiit\    not    wuiiliN    of   tho 
n;u:ieo!'])}Uitn]ninii>t>?     Tlu:%  sjxak 
tluir  lines  with  excellent  etTcct,  and 
at  tliM  same  time  do  not  di»^dmn  to 
suit    tinir   wnrils    with   the   j^anto- 
niii:iic    action   of  kicks  and   sla]>s. 
^Ir.  Hyron.  in  his  o)K;uing,  to  some 
ext(  nt  ant:cii)atos  what  is  CJillcxl  the 
'ctiuiie  business.'     Everybody  hits 
everybody  else  on  thc^  head,  and  thu 
inunovalilo  expressi«)n  of  tho  gro- 
tes<{Ue  masks  invests  the  proceeiling 
witlj  tln^  most  (U^lightful  comicality. 
Tlu.'ro  is  a  charming  ?/'/tJ'f/£''  alxmt 
IVhVs    llarri.Vs    jusstuuption    of    tho 
])art  of  littU^ />W.'  WhiMiwiton,    Her 
gnM'cful    sinij)licity   gives   (puto    a 
poetical  colouring  to  tho  scene  on 
Highgato  Hill,  wheri^  the  l)ells  call 
u]H)n  th(»  futiu'c;  lord  mayor  to  tuni 
again.     Her  childlike  manner  is  in 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  mere  1)011- 
ness  wliich  conunonly  distinguishes 
tli(5  acting  of   pirts  of  this  kind. 
!Miss   Ilow^ard  as    the    fairy,   (rtnifl 
Jliimnitr,    combuies    elegance   with 
vivacity,  and  si)eaks  as  well  as  she 
dances.     But  what  shall  wo  say  of 
littlo  Miustor  Haslem,  who  jdays  the 
C(tf  f    Wjis  over  such  a  hmuau  cat 
seen?      This    littlo    child    is    not 
simply  an  acrobat — ho  Ls  an  tu:tor, 
and  his  waggeiy    l)etokens    either 
very  precocious  int(;llect  or  a  very 
clover  system  of   tnuuing   on  the 
l)art-  of  his  instmctor.     It  is   but 
justice  to  the  httle  man  to  say  tliat 
wonderful  as  were  his  tumbling  and 
trjii)ozo- vaulting,  the  comic  touches 
of  liis  walk  and  action  were  even 
more  effective.     That  exit  in  the 
style  of  an  old  man  com]>lacently 
rubbing  liis  hmids  oxliibited  a  i)owor 
of  humorous  expression  far  alx)vo 
tho  capacity  of  ordinary  cliiklron. 
The  scenery  of  tliis  imntomime  is 
exc^oedingly   tasteful    and    elegant; 
and  the  scene  where  the  rats  inviulo 
ihv.  presence-chamber  of  Kifnj  KoUy- 
v:obhh',    is    V017  cleverly  managetl. 
The  graces  of  the  ladies  of  the  ballet 
are  quito  overiX)wering.      It   does 
not  strike  us  that  any  of  tliem  can 
danco  very  well ;  but  as  they  arc  all 
more  or   less   handsome,  and    are 
prettily   and   ricldy   dressod,  they 
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£>nn  a  yery  pleaamg  element  of  any 
piece  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
The  dance  where  they  open  cham- 
pagne-bottles with  a  volley  of  *  pops ' 
is  novel  and  pretty,  and  is  lughly 
oreditable  to  the  Coney  of  the  ballet- 
master,  who,  by  the  way,  has  the 
advantage  of  bemg  named  Theodore 
Martin.  Ballet-mastcrB  seem  to  be 
hicky  in  their  names:  'Oscar 
Byrne'  would  fit  either  a  poet  or  a 
hero.  Bnt  we  must  not  forget  the 
anther's  portion  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Byron  has  two  cat  subjects  this 
season,  and  wo  were  curious  to  see 
how  he  would  diversify  his  puns  so 
as  to  give  the  Strand  and  the  Prin- 
cess's each  its  due  share  of  origi- 
nality. He  has  certainly  managed 
the  matter  very  well.  At  the  Strand 
be  puns  upon  cats,  and  at  the  Prin- 
cess's upon  rats.  Here  are  some 
rat-jokes.  King  Kdly  wobble  loqui- 
tur:— 

Oh  dear  1  I«m  the  wretchedest  of  UngB, 
For  this  is  a  most  fearftil  state  of  things ; 
Bats  rarage  all,  th^'re]  worse  than  the  rbea- 
.   matlcs. 
They're  in  each  hand  tom'otue,  e'en  in  our 

attics. 
We're  tried  each  trap  and  each  rai-catcher 

that's  here. 
And  on  those  vile  rats  then  we  nuule  a  raizia. 

Who  would  suspect  that  'razzia' 
had  a  di^ijunctive  or  other  coiyunc- 
tion  with  'rats  there?'  The  extra- 
vagance of  Mr.  Byron's  punning  and 
word-twisting  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  couplet — 

BadM.  Tour  lip,  dear,  In  deririon  do  not  curl. 
/Wfioe.  0  Wichazd,  Wichard  t  I'm  a  wiched 
glrL 

And  this — 

Don't  die,  my  pnss,  oh !  if  he  does  I'll  write 
His  history,  for  be  deserves  it  quite. 
PabUsh  it  in  3  vols.,  I  wUl,  if  yon  dies. 
There'll  be  a  ran  upon  that  book.at*Jtf<ftc-<2t><. 

The  &ct  that  the  public  '  take '  and 
laugh  at  such  puns  as  these  shows 
to  what  a  high  pitch  of  perception 
they  have  b<Sn  educated  by  sitting 
tmder  the  burlesque  writers.  Truth 
to  say,  however,  these  outrageous 
puns  go  better  with  the  public  than 
poiished  wit  and  pointed  epigram. 
Here  is  a  very  neat  bit  of  writing — 

Ifiek.  Most  mighty  potentate,  my  ship's  been 
wrecked; 
And  altlioog^  it  was  wonderfully  decked, 


It's  now  a  sbabl^  thing  without  a  bow ; 
Although  its  sails  did  Into  ribbons  go- 
It's  broke  in  two,  is  buried  with  each  shroud ; 
It's  figure-head's  gone ;  it's  no  lunger  prvutl. 

This  is  happy,  but  it  does  not  raise 
laughter  or  applause  like  a  bod  pun. 
The   harlequinade   is   really    very 
fanny.    The  clown  and  mntaloon, 
Mr.  Hildyard  and  ]\Ir.  Paulo,  eschew 
the  innovations  which  have  made 
our  pantomimes  mere  exhibitions  of 
fiddle-playing  and  acrobatism,  and 
content  themselves  with   the   hu- 
mours of  the  kick  and  slap  and  the 
good  old  red-hot  poker.    Mr.  Hild- 
yard has  an  exceedingly  comic  man- 
ner of  ill-treating  the  ix?rsonages  of 
pantomime  society,  and  wo  have  to 
thank  him  for  more  than  one  hearty 
'roar.'    Ho  is  the  l>efit  clo^n  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time — indeed, 
fiinco  Tom  Matthews  was  promoted 
to  the  openings  and  took  to  playing 
fiit  policemen.    By  the  way,  has  not 
retnbution  fellen  upon  this  gentle- 
man at  Drury  Lane?    He  who,  as 
clown,  took  so  much  deliglit  in  l)on- 
neting  policemen,  has  now  changal 
characters,  and  gets  bock  the  ciiflfe 
he  gave.    There  is  dramatic  justice 
in  this. 

The  pantomime  of  Gulh'vfr  at 
Covent  Ganlen,  by  ;Mr.  J.  M.  Morton, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  grand 
transformation  scene  by  Mr.  Calcott. 
This  clever  artist  has  amplified  the 
mirror  effect  which  he  introduced  Ia»st 
year  at  the  Lyceum.  The  result  is  xm- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  the  kind  ever  witnasscil. 
Scenic  artists  seem  to  he  attaining  a 
pitch  of  excellence  in  their  art  far 
above  tlie  standard  of  their  stage 
collaborateurs.  Mr.  Morton's  ()j)en- 
ing  will  scarcely,  we  think,  tend  to 
'sustain  his  reputation'  as  a  dra- 
matist. Mr.  Morton  is  funny  at 
farce  dialogue,  but  he  is  by  no 
meaas  an  adept  at  the  ten-syllabic 
verse  of  extravaganza  But  wli.it 
with  the  masks,  and  the  largo  aixa 
of  Covent  Garden,  you  don't  hear 
much  of  what  is  said  in  the  oi)eniiig, 
BO  it  doesn't  greatly  matter. 

We  come  at  last  to  the  'little 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket,'  wliei-e 
Mr.  Buckstone,  sen., with  the  aid  of  his 
son,  presents  a  pantomimic  eclogue, 
entitled,  Misa  Muffit  and  Little  Bcnj 
Blu^,     We   have  known  little   of 
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MiVr,  "MntVit  hith.  rt')  N-yoiid  thai 
slic  'sat  on  :i  trf''-  t.  ''jitiiU  of  »*i'i-«i> 
an<l  >N  I'' y ;'  l>iit  ii  -\  v  •  >  'rii.  •'.•■. 
at'tfi*  uinit'r.Li'dini:  ]i:ticli  jm  r>riMiti-»ii 
at    tlic   liaiKls   (or  >h;ill    \v«*  .^ay   the 

naiii<-»l  '/'//  ',:<'"'•  I.  <■]]*  '>..'NfVi  iitual.y 
nx'Ut'd  bv  a  v.'i>»i  lairv.  aii<i  Avas 
iiiiit<il  to  our  >k'c|.\  IViriiil,  /../■*' 
Jlotf  lilitv.  Th».'  o]Hnm,L;'  ol*  this  ]Mai- 
toiuinu'  is  somewhat  « iitomni  )L:ii'al, 
but  tli(»  iiK'idcnts  arc  coik  rived  in 
the  true  mn"S(Ty-tal''  spirit,  and  tho 
])roduction  is  tlKTrforc  w<'ll  calf'ii- 
latcd  to  ])lcasi't]u'  vount:  folks.  The 
h:M'I<'qnin;i<i('  is  of  a  su]><'rior  kind, 
but  we  miss  31r.  Artliur  Lcflrrc'i. 
A-N  a  inntistic  and  comic  danc<'r  lie 
h;..-  no  cf|ual  on  tli'-  stap'.  an(^  we 
trust  he  v.ill  soon  Ik*  rc-torcd  to 
licahli  and  the  Itoards  of  the;  Hay- 
niiirkct. 

And  now,  liavin<^  seen  all  thcso 


]>Tn'lcv.|Ucs,  cxtmvapinzas,  and  i>au- 
t')i;iinns.  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
)»■'. 'i''»iiis'..  juduuK'nt  r.jiou  their 
nier.t->.  W'liich  is  the  ]>i>t  ?  Manv 
]»'ix.  liis  \n  London  society  liave 
aiitad\  a^ke*!  u>>  this  (pu^tion,  ami 
^ve  are  suppii-in;^^  that  many  moro 
aie  now  rejH-ating  it.  Well,  then, 
oiii-  ovai  opinion  Ik  that  the  Ix'st 
t'\tra\airan/.a  is  Mr.W'ilh'ani  Brough'?> 
J',  rs' /ix  II, t'!  Antlnmudn  lit  the  St. 
Jam<'^'s,  and  the  Ix'Ht  pantomime 
Mr.  Ilenrv  J^vron's  WhUtin'itou  inoi 
///«  C'lt  at  tlie  Princess\s.  And  we 
think  we  iww  ri.i^ht  in  say-ini;  that 
this  is  th(^  o]union  of  the  public  wlio 
h.*ve  liad  the  sjmie  o])j>ortunities  «>f 
jndL'iii;^^  a.s  ourselves.  To  those 
who  h!»V(»  not  yet  h;ui  tliose  o])por- 
tunitie.s.  we  say,  '  ( Jo  and  s^r  them 
all,  ]>ay  your  money,  juul  jud^'o  for 
V(mrselves.' 


MAY   AND   DECEMBER; 

OB, 

C^e  ^ttaxCn  ^romctfjruij. 

FROM  THK   r.KRMAN  OI"  HKIXE. 


I. 

Oil!  hrand  with  foul  sliamci  that  cold  dullard's  name — 
Tosterity's  ban  \w  ujxm  him! 
Whose  sold,  di] )])(•<!  in  Styx,  tlie  first  was  to  lix 

The  moments  that  lovers  ne'er  reckon  : 
The  nnrmtes  ami  hours,  pissed  in  trellis<Hl  l)owei*«, 

What  \^Teteh  was  it  dared  to  deternnne. 
By  wat<'h  or  by  clock?  thus  hoping  to  dock 
The  wings  light  and  joycms,  of  Cui)id. 
Throngli  some  ]>leak  whiter  night  sat  the  old  dreary  wight. 

His  nails  blue  with  cold  and  fear,  biting : 
Ilush'd  all  but  midm'ght  sound,  nn'ce  only  scamper 'd  i\)und, 
In  zig-zag  route,  stealtliily,  beetles  moved. 

II. 
With  chaplets  entwined,  full  of  memories  kind. 

Be  A/.S  name  who  kissing  invented! 
With  rich  ruby  lip,  the  first  glo>Wng  sip 

Of  nectar  to  mortals  l)equeatliing. 
A-Ma%ing  he  went,  tlie  sweet  flowers  lx»nt, 

And  nodded,  all  ixjrfumed,  to  greet  liim. 
The  sun's  joyous  l)oam  danced  over  the  sh-eam, 
Their  merriest  tunes  the  birds  carolltMl. 
On  old  mythic  fables  we've  quite  turned  the  tables : 

For  liis  theft,  from  Olj-mpus,  by  Jove ! 
Poor  Prometheus  waK  driven,  nor  ever  forgiven, 


Whilst  of  kissing  the  inventor's  iuiore<l! 


A.  Ij.  i». 
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ZOOliOGICAIi  STUDIES  IN  COLD  WEATHBB. 


%  Sattttxrp  JBas  at  iUfitnfit  9^^* 


HAYING  always  felt  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  economy  of  ani- 
mated natoie,  I  was  recently  led  by  a 
casual  conversation  to  recal  a  -visit 
paid  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
ibB  coldest  part  of  a  winter  now  long 
passed  away,  and  to  reflect  wit£ 
some  regret  that  the  only  iemini&- 
eenoes  of  that  visit  were  a  dim  recol- 
lecticm  of  a  polar  bear  paddling  in 
some  half-frozen  water  and  a  general 
idea  of  nbiqmtons  straw.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  watch  for  the  first 
defined  frost,  and  to  renew  my  winter 
acqnaintanoe  with  the  gardens  as 
MXHt  as  the  temperatore  shonld  be 
solBBciently  severe  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  lover  of  all  animated  beings 
the  sight  conld  not  fiiil  to  be  most 
interestiiig,  considering  the  different 
elonents  involved.  Within  a  com- 
paratively narrow  space  are  assem- 
bled a  variety  of  living  creatures  from 
all  parte  of  the  world,  forming  a 
ooUeetion  at  present  mmvalled,  and 
bidcfing  fair  to  increase  year  by  year. 
From  the  frt)zen  circle  of  the  pole 
to  iiiB  bnming  belt  of  iiie  equator 
come  representatives  of  tiie  &nnft  of 
every  land,  gathered  together  in  tiie 
grounds  of  the  Zoological  Society 
like  the  beasts  of  old  in  the  ark, 
though  happily  with  more  space  to 
move  and  enjoying  bettor  ventilation. 
Beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and 
even  ^e  low^  forms  of  animal  life 
inhabit  these  wonderful  gardens, 
>»hich  contain  very  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  specimens,  to  be  fed  and 
tended  daily,  and  to  be  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  con- 
ditions which  they  would  have 
occupied  in  their  native  land. 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II. 


Some  of  these  creatures  inhabit 
the  lofty  mountains,  while  otiiern 
pass  an  almost  subterranean  life  in 
the  plains  and  valleys ;  some  require 
a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere,  while 
others  would  die  unless  they  could 
breathe  a  cold  and  .dry  air;  ottd 
must  live  ahnost  wholly  in  wat^, 
while  another  would  be  seriously 
ii^jured  even  by  amomenteury  immer- 
sion therein.  Some  animals,  again, 
are  fierce,  savage,  and  powerful,  re- 
quiring hea^  iron  bars  and  resoluto 
keepers,  while  others  are  so  sofe  and 
gentle  in  their  nature  that  they  re- 
quire to  be  tended  as  carefrilly  and 
watohfully  as  in^ts.  Some  are 
sullen  and  morose,  others  are  affec- 
tionate and  cheerf\al ;  some  are  shy, 
others  are  fiuniliar;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  hardly  a  mental  phase  that 
does  not  find  a  representative  in  ^^ 
creatures  forming  this  collection. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  again,  there 
is  as  great  a  diversity  as  in  climate 
or  disposition. 

The  camivora,  whether  furred, 
feathered,  or  scaled,  of  course  re- 
quire animal  food,  which  again  is 
varied  to  suit  the-  particular  species 
that  needs  it— the  lions  and  their  khi 
eating  fieeh  meat ;  the  seals  and  otters 
needing  fish;  and  the  snakes  requirmg 
living  prey,  such  as  frogs,  birds, 
rabbits,  and  similar  creatures.  AS 
to  the  variety  of  vegetable  food  which 
is  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
beasts  and  birds  that  live  on  herbs, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  it  is  too  compli- 
cated for  any  detailed  account.  Add 
to  all  these  elements  the  individual 
Wiosyncracies  of  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens, and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
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of  tlie  lalx)iir  in  vol  vol  in  k('(^]>i]if^ 
such  an  establisliincnt  in  prujHi" 
order. 

Few  pcisoiis  jip.ve  the  least  noti<^n 
of  the  iuU'ilect,  ]viN<v»'r;ine(.\  and 
wat^-difuhiess  that  aivMlnHy  exm'isc^l 
in  tliis  place,  of  tlio  ready  inven- 
tion require<l  to  meet  sudden  and 
unexpected  difficnlties,  and  t!i»'  reso- 
lute oourap^c  l)y  ^\hieh  (done  they 
can  Ix"  ov(.>rcome.  Few  of  the  visitors 
who  stroll  leisurely  from  cdixo  to 
cage  think  of  the  excoedinp:  benefit 
confernxl  on  science  by  tin's  collec- 
tion, and  the  valuable  ad(htions  to 
zoological  knowle<lKe  that  have  been 
made  through  its  means. 

Many  curious  and  disputefl  jwinlK 
in  animal  physiology  have  been 
cleared  up  wliich  otherwise  must 
have  been  left  to  conjecture  and 
thwry,  and  the  amount  of  pains 
taken  about  tlie  needful  experiments 
are  as  surprising  as  they  are  gene- 
raJlv  unknown.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain  but  a  single  mootal  i)oint,  a  staff 
of  observei-s  has  heen  organized,  re- 
lieving each  other  at  regular  intervals, 
never  quitting  their  posts  for  a  single 
instant  of  day  or  night,  and  keeping 
their  ceaseless  watch  lest  at  some 
unguaixleil  moment  the  golden  op- 
portunity might  be  lost,  perhaps 
never  to  recur.  Anv  one  who  wishes 
to  fonn  an  idea  of  the  accuracy, 
perseverance,  and  watchfulness  that 
are  exercised  on  such  oc«isions  need 
but  refer  to  the  celebrated  exj^eri- 
ments  conducted  by  Professor  Owen 
in  order  to  settle  certam  difficulties 
in  the  development  of  the  kangaroo. 

In  spite  of  all  the  care  lavished 
upon  this  institution,  winter  is  always 
an  anxious  period.  Bearing,  there- 
fore, all  these,  and  many  other  con- 
siderations in  my  mind,  it  was  with 
no  small  interest  that  I  entered  the 
Zoological  Gardens  on  Old  Twelfth 
Day,  Saturday  the  i8th  of  January, 
1862,  the  thermometer  then  indicat- 
ing a  temperature  of  24°  Fahr.,  and 
a  tolerably  sharp  breeze  blowing. 
.  On  casting  a  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  various  enclosures,  the  first 
object  that  caught  my  eye  was  a 
creature  something  Uke  a  grenadier's 
cap,  or  a  lady's  muff  set  on  end, 
reared  against  the  bars  of  the  en- 
closure, and  gently  swaying  its  body 
backwards  and  forwards.    Presently 


it  K,:ran  to  sidlo  along  the  bars,  still 
standing  or  sitting  upright,  and  l>e- 
ing  rendered  so  indetinite  in  shajie 
by  intervening  twi^s,  wires,  and  posts 
that  1  could  not  make  it  rmt  at  all. 
However,  it  soon  tume^l   its  odd, 
wis(^-vis,'iged  head,  and  all  the  lieavtr 
sat  confessoil.     As  tlie  beaver  is  a 
North  American  animal,  accustome^l 
to  brave  tlio  terrible  winters  of  that 
climate,  and  quito  familiar  with  ice, 
I  should  not  have  troubled  mvself 
alx)ut  it,  but  for  its  movements  and 
gencml    demeanour    partaking    so 
largely  of  the  absinrd,  and  its  perfect 
contontinent    amid   conditions  that 
would  seem  the  verv  acme  of  dis- 
comfort  to  a  Inmian  being.    After 
watching  the  inquisitive  creature  for 
some  time,  it  was  easy  to  appreciate 
the  veneration  in  which  its  intel- 
lectual powers  are,  or  were  onc-e  ht^ld 
by  the  noble  savage  of  North  America, 
who  would  naturally  reverence  an 
animal  that  could  build  a  house  far 
superior  to  his  wigwam,  and  was 
clever  enough  to  dam  up  a  tooshal- 
low  stream  and  to  lay  by  a  store  of 
fcKxl  for  the  winter — two  branches  of 
social  economy  that  the  savage  mind 
would  not  have  conceived  and  fai' 
less  executed. 

Dripping  with  water,  which  froze 
almost  inmiediately  on  touching  the 
ground,  and  had  already  covered  the 
enclosure  "with  spots  and  paths  of 
ice,  the  l^eaver  looked  as  luxuriously 
comfortiible  as  a  cat  on  a  heartli- 
rug,  and  was  enjoying  liimself  amaz- 
ingly. Sometimes  he  would  patter 
romid  his  pond,  his  flat  tail  dragging 
behind  him ;  then  he  would  make 
for  the  water,  flounce  into  the  half- 
frozen  hquid  with  a  splash  that 
caused  the  nerves  to  shudder  in 
misplaced  sympathy,  make  a  great 
turmoil  with  paws  and  tail,  and  then 
emerge,  walk  to  the  bars  with  the 
water  dropping  from  every  hair,  seat 
himself  on  end,  holding  with  liis  feet 
to  tlie  iron  fence,  and  with  a  calmly- 
inquisitive  air  inspect  the  carriages 
passing  on  the  road  or  the  visitoi-s 
that  happened  to  approach  his  home. 

Grood  store  of  tree-trunks  anr? 
branches  have  been  consideiutely 
furnished  to  him,  and  the  grooves  on 
the  wood  and  the  chips  which  strew 
the  enclosure  are  conclusive  proofs 
tliat  the  kindness  of  his  attendants 
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is  not  wasted,  and  that  his  toeth  have 
been  rightly  exercised. 

Near  this  animal  is  another  of  the 
same  species,  not  so  large,  and  in- 
habiting quite  a  littie  enclosure  with 
a  mere  trough  of  water,  transformed 
by  the  united  exertions  of  the  animal 
and  the  frost  into  an  unpleasing 
compound  of  water,  mud,  ice,  and 
ohips.  The  animal  was  mightily 
luml  at  work  when  I  came  to  its 
cage,  carrying  a  bundle  of  straw  in 
its  mouth  for  some  time,  washing  it 
well,  and  then  rearing  the  bundle 
oaiefully  against  the  angle  of  its  den 
and  tacking  it  down  neatly  with  its 
pawB.  I  thought  it  was  playing  at 
building  a  dam. 

It  was  evident  that  as  &r  as  the 
beaver  was  concerned  there  was  no 
cause  for  anxiety;  and  I  therefore 
passed  on  to  see  how  the  inhabitants 
of  Southern  Africa  comported  them- 
selves under  the  present  circtmi- 
stances. 

As  usual,  the  hippopotamus  was 
enjoying  his  bath,  rolling  about  and 
wallowing  in  the  familiar  element  in 
a  lazily  contented  fashion,  ever  and 
anon  slowly  submerging  the  whole 
of  liis  unwieldy  person  below  the 
Bur^Bice  with  that  remarkable  power 
of  adaptability  which  peimits  such 
animals  as  the  hippopotamus  and 
elephant  to  sink  and  rise  at  will, 
thus  making  themselves  heavier  or 
lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
without  needing  to  expel  or  inspire 
air.  This  is  a  most  interesting  per- 
formance, especially  to  a  practical 
swimmer,  and  is  probably  achieved 
by  compressing  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk  when 
the  creature  desires  to  sink,  and 
allowing  itself  to  expand  to  its  former 
dimensions  when  it  wants  to  rise. 

The  native  habits  of  this  great 
animal  are  well  exhibited  by  the  mag- 
nificent male  specimen  now  in  the 
Gardens,  and  it  is  curious  to  see 
how  wonderfully  the  creature  is 
fitted  for  an  aquatic  existence. 
Heavy,  corpulent,  and  unwieldy  as 
it  appears  on  land,  its  legs  set  so 
widely  apart  that  when  it  walks  in 
high  grass  the  limbs  of  each  side 
make  a  separate  path,  leaving  a 
ridge  of  untrodden  grass  between 
tiiem,  it  assumes  quite  another  as- 
pect as  soon  as  it  enters  the  water,  and 


in  the  easy  playfulness  and  almost 
grace  of  its  movements  affords  as 
great  a  contrast  to  its  former  clumsi- 
ness as  does  the  swan  proudly  sailing 
on  the  lake  to  the  same  bird  un- 
oouthly  waddling  on  the  shore. 

As  the  tank  in  the  enclosure  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  ice  that  the 
animal  might  have  practised  sUding, 
but  would  have  found  swimming 
next  to  impossible,  the  hippopotcb- 
mus  was  forced  to  content  nimself 
with  the  small  tank  within  his  house, 
where  the  water  is  kept  at  a  moderate 
temperature  by  artificial  means,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  such  as  this  deli- 
cate though  monstrous  animal  can 
breathe  with  safety.  The  attendimts 
are  pecuharly  careful  of  so  valuable 
a  creature,  and  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  cleansing  its  house  without 
sending  their  chaige  into  the  outer 
air  during  the  operation. 

The  giraffes  are  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  delicate  as  the  hippopota- 
mus, and  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  gratifying  their  very 
inquisitive  natures  by  inspecting 
the  visitors  who  occasionally  pass 
through  their  warm  house,  and  would 
like  to  feed  the  graceful  and  gentle 
creatures  were  not  all  such  attempts 
sternly  prohibited  by  the  watchful 
guardians.  It  is  ra&er  remarkable 
that  within  a  yard  or  two  of  each 
other  are  located  specimens  of  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  the  same  land 
and  yet  are  as  strongly  contrasted  in 
shape  and  habit  as  if  &ey  came  from 
opposite  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  elands  are  well  and  comfort- 
able, and  appear  to  be  tamer  than 
was  the  case  a  few  months  ago. 
They  are  able  to  withstand  the  cold 
better  than  the  hippopotamus  and 
the  giraffe,  being,  indeed,  mighty 
mountain  climbers  j  in  their  native 
land,  and  therefore  accustomed  to  a 
low  temperature.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  the  healthy  condition  of 
these  magnificent  antelopes,  and  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  they 
are  bred  in  this  country,  afford  most 
gratifying  encouragement  to  tiie 
efforts  now  being  made  in  many 
quarters  to  acclimatize  in  our  own 
land  the  useful  and  ornamental 
inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  show  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  national  value  of  a  collection 
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upon  which  so  much  time  is  F;]»t>nt 
and  to  which  such  stones  of  know- 
ledge are  cht^erfnlly  de(hcatc<l. 

The  acquisition  of  a  sinirle  new 
article  of  food,  whctluT  animal  or 
vegetable,  is  no  Blight  hoow  to  a 
country,  and  it  is  ahiiost  im])o.«sil)l(^ 
to  exaggerate  the  taietits  that  will 
accrue  to  this  land  if  wu  can  fairly 
establish  tliis  splcixlid  antelc^pt?  jus  a 
denizen  of  our  parks  or  paddocks. 
"When  a<iult  and  wc^ll  f(Hl  it  is  as 
large  as  a  j>rize  ox ;  its  ine^it  is  of  a 
pecuharly  delicate  and  piquant  fla- 
vour; its  fat,  a  handbreadth  thick, 
is  thought  to  surpass  that  of  venisoTi, 
while  the  marrow  is  of  such  tmn- 
scendant  merit  that  a  South  African 
hunter  can  hardiv  trust  himself  to 
tliink  al)out  it.  There  are,  of  coui-se, 
many  difliculties  in  the  way,  inas- 
much as  tlie  animal  has  not  yet 
l)ocome  civihzefl,  and  is  a]>t  to  dis- 
play an  amount  of  irascil)ility  that  is 
rather  terrifying  in  an  animal  that 
wears  horns  as  sharp  and  powerful 
as  those  of  the  Audalusian  bull ;  that 
can  leap  a  fence  or  chasm  from  which 
the  lx)ldest  himter  would  recoil, 
and  can  charge  down  a  precipitous 
hill  with  tlio  speed  and  certain  foot 
of  the  chamois.  Still  it  is  evident 
that  in  succe^ssive  generations  this 
evil  temper  may  Ixi  eliminated  by 
careful  management ;  and  it  is  to  ho 
hoped  that  lx)forc  the  lapse  of  many 
years  the  eland  may  be  as  common 
in  our  parks  as  the  fallow  deer. 

Nor  is  this  the  onlv  creature  wliich 
is  being  bred  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens with  the  intention  of  acclima- 
tizing it.  Among  quadrupeds  the 
bison  of  North  America  and  the 
kangaroo  of  Austi*alia  are  among 
the  numl)er  of  intended  denizens  of 
tliis  country,  while  among  the  birds 
we  may  notice  a  great  numlier  of 
species  belonging  to  the  poultiy  and 
the  pigeons,  such  as  the  splendid 
curassows  of  tropical  America,  and 
the  large  wonga-wonga  pigeon  of 
Australia.  France  and  England  are 
imiting  in  the  same  great  object,  by 
means  of  their  respective  Societies  of 
Acclimatization,  and  should  Europe 
be  hereafter  enriched  with  the  valu- 
able beasts  and  birds  that  are  now 
being  gradually  accustomed  to  the 
conditions  of  a  strange  land,  it  is  to  l)e 
hoped  that  posterity  will  not  forget 


liow  (Icrp  a  debt  of  gratitude;  they  owe 
to  tlic  /(^ological  Gardens  of  London. 

Desirous  of  st^eing  how  the  cold 
wcatlier  was  lH)me  by  the  ostriches, 
I  went  to  kK>k  at  my  ohl  friends, 
whom  I  found  shut  up  in  their 
houses,  but  very  gbul  to  sec  me,  and 
as  desirous  as  ever  of  ejiting  anv  ob- 
j('(*t  they  could  snap  up.  The  sliining 
to])  of  my  pencil-case  was  a  wonder- 
ful attniction  to  these  inquisitive  and 
voracioiLs  birds,  and  it  was  most 
a])surd  to  see  all  the  heads  bobbing 
\\\)  and  down,  the  large  brown ^eyes 
glejuinng  \sith  excitement,  and  the 
wide  mouths  opcmed  and  shut  with 
impatience  just  Ixvause  I  was  writing 
^\^lll  a  pencil  that  had  aghtteringtop. 

The  tem])eratiire  was  45^  Fahr.  in 
thi?,  department,  and  the  ostriches 
and  cassowaries  were  qnite  at  their 
(jase,  as  prol)ably  was  the  apteryx ; 
but  as  the  latter  bird  was  hidden,  as 
usual,  Ix^iind  her  bundle  of  straw, 
and  was  in  all  likelihood  fast  asleep, 
her  exact  condition  could  not  Ixj 
ascertained.  There  are  plenty  of 
odd  birds  in  these  Gardens,  but  the 
apteryx  is  without  doubt  the  oddest 
of  all  existing  feathered  bipeds. 
Wingless,  tail  less,  thick-legged,  long- 
l)eaked,  and  bro^\^l-coate(l,  she  is 
about  as  queer  a  si)ecimen  of  a  bird 
as  can  well  l>e  imagined ;  and  as  a 
climax  to  her  eccentricities  of  be- 
ha^^onr  persists,  though  a  spinster 
apteryx  living  in  more  than  con- 
ventual celibacty,  in  lajing  enormous 
eggs,  each  of  which  weighs  onc-foiu^h 
as  much  as  the  paix3nt  bird.  Several 
emus,  however,  were  trotting  al)out 
in  the  open  air,  and  were  pecking 
liere  and  there  at  the  grass  or 
]X)king  their  long  necks  over  the 
rails  of  the  enclosure  as  gaily  as  in 
the  summer  months,  though  the 
gromid  was  frozen  to  a  stony  hard- 
ness, firm  ice  was  at  their  feet,  and 
the  shouts  of  boys  sliding  were  heard 
just  outside  the  fence. 

There  are,  of  course,  for  too  many 
beasts  and  birds  in  this  collection  to 
l)e  separately  examined,  so  I  turned 
my  steps  towards  the  tunnel,  walking 
casually  through  the  parrot  house, 
dropping  a  word  or  two  of  recogni- 
tion to  my  garrulous  acquaintances, 
and  then  passing  out  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  piping  crows  of  Australia, 
who  were  clmttering  away  in  the 
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open  air,  brisk  and  saucy  as  ever, 
and  always  ready  for  a  conversa- 
tion. One  of  them,  the  white-backed 
iq)ecieB,  was  rangolarly  lavish  of  his 
conversational  ]X)werB,  and  engaged 
in  a  contest  of  strength  on  the  spot. 
First  the  bird  whistled  a  few  wild 
notes  and  then  paused,  while  I  did 
the  same.  Twisting  his  head  on  one 
sfde,  and  looking  up  knowingly  with 
one  eye,  he  waited  for  my  lead,  and 
imitated  my  whistle  with  wonderful 
fidelity.  He  got  qnite  excited  at 
last,  "flew  to  his  perch,  thence  to  the 
wires  on  a  level  with  my  face,  clung 
firmly  with  his  strong  claws,  poked 
his  beak  through  the  'interstices  of 
the  intersections,'  and  fedrly  screamed 
with  exultation.  Meanwhile  his  com- 
panion was  making  the  best  of  his 
time  by  pecking  my  boots. 

Pleasant  as  this  amusement  was, 
the  hours  were  passing  and  the 
wind  was  chilly,  so  I  bade  fiy^well  to 
the  piping  crow  and  cruelly  left  him, 
in  spite  of  his  repeated  attempts  to 
lecsdl  me  by  screams  and  whistles. 

Mag,  in  the  next  compartment^ 
was  cheerful  enough,  and  so  were 
the  ravens,  with  whom  I  exchanged  a 
frioKlly  croak  in  passing,  and  allowed 
them  llieir  usual  bite  at  my  pencil. 

The  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 
have  been  too  long  residents  to  care 
much  for  the  vicissitudes  of  an 
English  climate.  The  former  was 
swinging  itself  from  side  to  side  in 
Ins  den  with  that  peculiar  movement 
which  seems  instinctive  to  the  crea- 
ture, and  may  possibly  answer  as  a 
snccedaneum  for  walking  exercise. 
The  latter  was  serenely  munching  a 
truss  or  so  of  straw,  lus  nose  in  the 
air  and  his  lips  slapping  together 
with  every  siddcmg  movement  of  his 
mouth,  while  from  his  big  lungs 
issued  an  occasional  grunt  of  satis^ 
&ction,  though  certainly  the  sub- 
stance which  he  was  eating  seemed 
absurdly  incapable  of  affording  any 
nouiishment  to  the  system  or  grati- 
fication to  the  palaie.  Neither  of 
these  animalB  are  allowed  to  ej^pose 
themselves  to  the  virulence  of  so 
frosty  and  inclement  a  day. 

The  reptile  house  is  always  kept 
at  80  uniform  a  temperature  that  win- 
ter's cold  or  summer's  heat  makes 
hardly  any  perceptible  difference. 
The   fine   specimen   of  the  North 


African  monitor  was  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement,  endeavouring  ap- 
parently to  climb  up  the  plate-glass 
frx>nt  of  his  cage,  and  ever  and  anon 
falling  back  iguominiously,  only  to 
resume  the  attempt  with  renewed 
vigour.  It  was  astonishing  what  a 
noise  the  creature  made  by  scratch- 
ing his  claws  and  rubbing  his  chin 
against  the  glass,  and  to  what  un- 
expected attitudes  its  lithesome  body 
and  slender  neck  could  be  writhed. 
The  reptile  was  shedding  its  epi- 
dermis, which  hung  in  shreds  and 
patches  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  showing  the  bright  scales  be- 
neath as  they  were  freed  from  their 
effete  covering.  The  creature  was 
very  persevering  in  his  exercise, 
continually  darting  out  its  long  and 
deeply-cleft  tongue,  looking,  indeed, 
as  if  it  had  been  furnished  by  nature 
with  two  slender  pointed  tongues, 
and  affording  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity for  studj-ing  the  arrangement 
of  the  beautifrd  spotted  scales  on  the 
lower  surface  of  its  body. 

Its  near  neighboui*,  the  rock 
snake,  or  pythoness,  as  it  is  just 
now  the  rashion  to  call  her,  was 
not  visible,  being,  in  fact,  *  as  well 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances,' and  l>ing  under  her 
blanket  coiled  like  a  shallow  cone 
around  her  new-bom  family  of  eighty 
or  ninety  eggs.  The  chameleons 
were  i)erched  immoveably,  as  usual, 
on  the  branches  with  which  the  cage 
is  plentifully  furnished,  and  gave  no 
signs  of  life  except  occasionally  turn- 
ing one  great  gi-een-pea  of  an  eye 
upwards  or  downwards  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  African  cobra  lay 
flat  upon  the  floor  of  its  cage,  but 
on  seeing  a  human  face,  surmounted 
by  a  hat,  coming  close  to  the  glass, 
became  rapidly  excited,  spread  its 
hood,  puffed  out  its  body,  and  raised 
itself  as  if  threatening  an  attack. 
Not  wishing  to  l)e  the  cause  of  a 
possible  injury  to  a  valuable  reptile 
by  letting  it  strike  its  nose  against 
the  glass,  as  it  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  do,  I  passed  on  to  the  bull 
frogs  and  so  out  of  the  room. 

In  the  next  compartment  the 
creatures  were  all  doing  weU.  A 
single  specimen  of  the  flying  fox 
survives,  though  the  keeper  exr 
pressed  himself  as  rather  anxious 
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conceminp:  its  chance  of  petting 
through  the  winter.  That  singular 
creatui-e,  the  gigantic  salaniantler, 
lay  impassive  as  usual  along  the 
bottom  of  its  tank,  and  thougli  so 
remarkable  an  animal,  attnict.s  but 
little  notice  from  visitors.  Hundreds 
pass  through  the  room  daily  without 
seeing  it  at  all;  and  of  tliose  who 
condescend  to  cast  a  glance  at  it,  the 
greater  niunber  express  themselves 
sadly  disappointed.  The  geneml 
pubhc  lias  heard  gi*eat  tales  of 
salamanders,  and  through  the  me- 
dixan  of  a  weighty  culinary  insti-u- 
ment  bCfiring  the  same  title  has 
learned  to  connect  the  name  with 
fire  and  glowing  metal.  Reading 
the  name  of  gigantic  salamander, 
they  enter  the  room  in  a  rather 
nervous  and  luieasy  state  of  mind, 
expecting  to  see  it  nothing  less  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and 
hoping  that  the  bars  are  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it  fi'om  breaking 
prison.  Great,  threfore,  is  their 
disappointment  on  heing  shown  a 
glass  tank  of  water  such  as  they  see 
in  any  naturalist's  window,  and  are 
referred  to  a  creature  like  a  l3ig  l)lack 
tadpole  which  lies  grovelling  quietly 
in  one  comer.  Some  declmo  to 
believe  that  the  animal  is  the  dread- 
ful creature  which  they  had  been 
led  to  expect,  and  others  openly 
aver  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  delu- 
sion and  akin  to  Banuun's  menuaid. 
Yet  the  beast  is  a  wonderful  beast 
after  all,  and  in  the  eyes  of  naturahsts 
is  a  very  gigantic  saiamander.  For, 
in  sooth,  the  eft,  or  newt,  is  a  sala- 
mander, and  an  eft  of  thirty  inches 
in  length  is  gigantic  beyond  doubt. 
Besides,  it  is  very  rare  even  in  Japan, 
whence  it  comes,  and  its  habits  and 
general  economy  are  very  remarkable. 
Nearly  opposite  to  this  salamander 
is  a  creature  of  unpretending  form 
and  dimensions,  but  even  more 
curious  in  structure  and  habits  than 
its  black,  flat-headed  neighbour: 
this  is  the  lepidosiren,  or  mud-fish 
of  Africa,  remarkable  for  having 
long  been  an  object  of  contention 
among  naturalists.  Is  it  a  fish  or  is 
it  one  of  the  frog  tribe?  No  one 
eauujtly  knows;  and  to  judge  from 
the  opposite  opinions  expr^sed  by 
the  most  accomplished  naturalists 
and  dissectors,  no  one  is  likely  to 


know.  Perhaps  it  is  neither,  but 
represents  an  intermediate  class  1:*- 
Us  een  the  fish  and  the  re])tiles,  with 
tlio  heart  of  the  one  and  tlie  gills  of 
the  other.  This  specimen  has  hved 
for  about  three  years  in  the  tank 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  has 
grown,  though  shghtly,  in  that 
time ;  thus  affording  a  singular  con- 
trast to  the  sj)ecimen  at  the  Crj  stal 
Palace,  which  attained  a  length  of 
nearly  a  yard  in  the  same  time, 
though  not  nearly  so  large  when 
first  brought  to  England.  But  then 
the  Crystal  Palace  animal  got  into 
the  large  hot-water  basin,  and  there 
hved  a  despotic  hfe,  fetniing  ad 
Uhitmn  on  gold  fish  imtil  he  was 
capturefl  and  his  depredations 
stoppc^l,  and  on  frogs  afterwaixls. 
Should  the  reader  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  as  I  trust  will 
soon  l^  the  case,  let  him  look  well 
at  the  mud-fish,  tlie  Gordian  knot  of 
systematic  zoology. 

On  my  way  to  the  lions  I  looked 
in  at  the  wombat's  cage,  and  tliere 
saw  to  my  surprise  that  the  animal, 
though  a  native  of  Australia,  was 
lying  curled  up  in  one  comer  of  the 
enclosure,  fast  asleep,  with  the  ther- 
mometer marking  eight  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  and  the  wind 
blowing  in  keen  and  cutting  blasts. 
The  bars  of  the  enclosure  being 
open  and  of  iron  afforded  no  protec- 
tion whatever,  but  would  rather  have 
the  effect  of  chilling  a  creature  that 
was  pressed  against  them.  The  seals 
wei-o  naturally  indifferent  to  the 
cold,  and  darted  about  in  the  water, 
or  flounced  their  way  over  the  rim  of 
their  bath,  as  if  enjoying  the  icy  cold- 
ness of  their  home.  They  ran  some 
very  good  races  after  fish,  driving 
up  the  water  l^fore  them  hke  the 
bows  of  two  fast  steam-boats,  and 
had  quite  a  struggle  for  the  last 
fish.  The  otter,  too,  cared  nothing 
about  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
but  sat  on  a  heap  of  wet  straw, 
eating  his  dinner,  with  the  end  of 
his  twl  in  the  water,  and  the  freezing 
drops  glittering  around  him.  To 
the  shivering  observer,  whose  chilled 
fingers  could  scarcely  hold  the  pencil, 
and  whose  heart  yearned  for  a  seat 
in  a  warm  room  and  a  large  cup  of 
hot  tea,  the  choice  of  locali^  seemed 
singularly  unfortunate.  There,  how- 
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ever,  sat  the  aninud,  thoroughly  con- 
tented with  his  position,  holding  his 
floonder  tightly  between  his  paws, 
and  cmnching  and  tugging  with 
hearty  good  will. 

The  lions,  tigers,  and  the  other 
laige  camiYQia,  are  carefully  de- 
fended from  the  outer  cold  by  means 
of  thick  screens  rigged  from  the 
eayes  of  the  projecting  roofis  to 
the  bars  beyond  which  visitors  are 
requested  not  to  pass.  As,  howerer, 
the  greater  numhBr  of  visitors  would 
be  ^dly  disappointed  if  they  had  Id 
go  away  without  seeing  these  beau- 
liftd  animals,  they  are  admitted  for 
the  nonce  into  the  space  between  the 
bars  and  the  cages ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  fierce  beasts  from  thrust- 
ing forth  a  paw  and  inflicting  a 
wound  in  sport  or  anger,  a  strong 
wire  grating  is  affixed  to  the  front  of 
the  cage,  which  effectually  prevents 
any  such  mishap.  Notwithstanding  • 
all  ihese  precautions,  and  an  assured 
conviction  of  the  absolute  security 
attained,  I  could  not  help  instinc- 
tively starting  back  when  the  lion 
took  it  into  his  illogical  head  that  I 
was  going  to  steal  his  meat,  and 
flew  at  me  with  flaming  eyes  and  a 
roar  tfaAt  shook  the  place.  I  had 
much  respect  afterwards  for  the 
steady  nerve  of  those  who  can  en- 
dure sach  a  charge  with  a  firm  hand 
and  unwinking  eye,  and  very  much 
less  contempt  for  the  native  attend- 
ants who  in  such  cases  always  throw 
away  their  guns  and  run  for  their 
Mves.  The  whole  of  these  dens  are 
kept  at  a  comfortable  temperaturo 
by  hot  pipes,  and  the  animals 
seemed  as  contented  as  in  the  sum- 
mer-time. 

Two  lions,  however,  in  neighbour- 
ing cages  became  angry  with  each 
other,  or  perhaps  jealous ;  and  put- 
ting Uieir  mouths  to  the  floor  just 
by  the  wooden  partition,  began  to 
roar  against  each  other  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  It  was  a  grand 
^dubition,  and  would  alone  have 
been  worth  the  trouble  of  the  visit. 
The  threatening  sounds  seemed  to 
reverberate  through  every  nerve, 
the  whole  building  trembled  as  if 
shaken  by  rolling  thxmders,  and  the 
rest  of  the  beasts  sank  into  respect- 
ful silence  while  the  kings  of  the 
forest  lifted  their  mighty  voices.  No 
wonder  that  at  the  sound  of  the 


lion's  roar  the  beasts  of  burden 
break  their  halters  and  flee  in  terror 
over  the  plain ;  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  ostrich,  the  meekest-looking 
of  birds,  should  roar  so  exactly  like 
the  lion  that  even  the  native  hunter 
cannot  always  distingnish  the  one 
from  the  other. 

As  if  intended  to  produce  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  lions,  tigers, 
and  leopards  existing  in  a  temporary 
hothouse,  and  sheltered  from  the 
chilling  blasts  by  a  screen  erected 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  the  polar 
b^irs  live  within  ten  yards  of  these 
heated  localities,  rejoicing  in  the  cold, 
and  probably  thinking  of  the  ice- 
fields and  freezing  waters  of  their 
proper  home.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  northern  animals  whose  fur  re- 
tains its  white  hue  throughout  its 
life,  experiencing  no  change  in 
winter  or  summer.  The  coat  of  the 
ermine  and  the  arctic  fox  alters 
from  its  dark  smnmer  tints  to  its 
snowy  winter's  hue ;  not,  I  imagine, 
to  aid  in  concealment  by  a&similating 
the  colour  of  the  animal  with  that  of 
the  ground,  but  because  the  puro 
white  hue  is  endowed  with  some 
wondrous  power  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  cold. 

I  wonder  whether  polar  bears 
when  wild  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
exercise  in  the  remarkable  fashion 
in  which  these  specimens  indulge  ? 
Do  they  always  walk  forward  for 
six  paces  and  retire  backwards  over 
precisely  the  same  ground,  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  if  they  had  been 
volunteer  riflemen  practising  the 
back-step?  It  can  hardly  he  too 
troublesome  for  them  to  turn  round, 
and  they  have  ample  room  for  the 
purpose,  being  able  if  they  choose 
to  indidge  in  quite  a  promenade, 
unrestricted  by  the  narrow  limits  iu 
which  those  unfortunate  lions  ana 
tigers  are  confined. 

I  pity  those  active  and  restless 
creatures  with  all  my  heart.  I  wish 
they  had  more  appropriate  residences, 
and  am  siue  that  if  they  were  only 
permitted  to  exercise  their  limbs,  as 
intended  by  their  Maker,  they  would 
be  healthier,  live  longer,  and  display 
their  wonderful  lowers  in  a  more 
perfect  manner.  Thero  are,  of 
course,  some  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  construction  of  an  en- 
closure  sufficiently  large   to   give 
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ample  room  to  the  agile  limbs  of 
the  feline  race,  sufficiently  strong 
to  ^tfastand  the  fiercest  assault  of 
the  lion,  and  properly  roofed  so  as 
to  counteract  the  danger  of  a  leopard 
or  jaguar  climbing  over  its  walls. 
I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  con- 
struct an  enclosure  that  would  com- 
ply with  all  these  requisitions,  and 
at  no  very  extraTagant  outlay  of 
space  or  money.  The  enclosure 
might  be  common  to  all  the  feline 
race,  and  each  species  might  be 
flowed  to  exercise  in  it  in  regular 
rotation.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  decoying  them  back  to 
their  dens,  as  a  piece  of  meat  would 
efifectually  accomplish  that  design 
and  allow  of  the  door  of  communi- 
cation being  closed  while  the  animals 
were  engaged  upon  their  food. 

The  intcdor  of  the  enclosure 
should  be  furnished  with  artificial 
rockwork  and  trees,  and  I  have 
often  pictured  to  myself  the  mag- 
nificent sight  of  a  pair  of  lions  or 
tigers  careering  round  their  plea- 
sure-ground, exulting  in  their 
strength,  or  a  company  of  leopards 
dispooiing  among  the  branches  and 
displaying  their  hthe  forms  in  all 
thmr  spotted  beauty.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  monkeys,  and  think 
how  much  we  should  have  lost  by 
cooping  them  up  in  little  boxes, 
where  they  could  hardly  move,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  spacious  apari- 
ments  fitted  with  ropes,  bars,  and 
boughs,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
display  their  marvellous  agility  to 
our  wondering  eyes.  Sure  am  I 
that  a  lion,  tiger,  or  leopard,  when 
permitted  to  range  freely  over  an 
ample  space,  would  present  as  great 
a  contrast  to  the  same  creature  un- 
easily deambidating  its  narrow  den, 
with  its  head  close  to  the  bars,  and 
its  paws  slipping  over  the  smooth 
wet  boards,  as  does  a  monkey  in  a 
box  to  the  same  animal  in  a  iqiacious 
t^iartment,  or  a  caged  squiriel  to 
Bcuggy  in  his  native  woods. 

Both  species  of  camel — the  drome- 
dary and  the  double4iumped  camel 
of  Bactria — were  quite  at  their  ease 
about  the  weather.  The  former  ani- 
mal was  standing  partially  m  its 
shed,  with  its  long  neck  and  meek- 
looking  head  peering  out  at  the 
landscape;    while  the   latter   was 


quietly  walking  aboat  its  miolosiiie, 
tiiough  the  ground  must  have  been 
very  uncomfortable  to  its  feet,  and 
the  water  in  its  trough  had  been 
frozen  BO  hard  that  &e  attendant 
had  been  obliged  to  break  the  ice  in 
order  to  allow  the  animal  to  drink. 

The  coypu  rat  seemed  rather  un- 
willing to  &ce  the  cold,  though  at- 
tracted by  a  large  carrot  tlmt  the 
keeper  had  placed  within  its  den. 
This  odd,blunt-noeed,  orange-toothed 
quadruped  only  emerged  at  inter- 
vals, ate  a  piece  of  carrot,  and  then 
returned  to  its  warm  home.  I  re- 
marked that  the  mice  are  veiy  fond 
of  the  ooypu's  house,  and  run  in 
and  out  of  the  straw  with  amuHing 
impndenoa  The  creature  evidently 
dislikes  the  ioe,  trying  in  vain  to  get 
its  usual  bath,  and  feeling  sadly  dis- 
appointed at  finding  itself  arrested 
by  the  icy  covering  of  its  littie  pool 
#  The  reader  is  hereby  advised  to  pull 
up  a  Uttle  tuft  of  grass  by  the  roots 
and  place  it  in  the  coypu's  cage,  fo 
he  cannot  &il  to  be  amused  fay  ih« 
clever  and  systematic  manner  in 
which  the  ingenious  and  cleanly 
animal  picks  up  the  grass,  takes  it 
to  the  water,  and  washes  it  carefully 
before  it  will  condescend  to  nibble  a 
single  blade. 

The  honey-ratel,  with  his  dark 
waLstooat  and  gray  coat,  was  in  great 
force,  running  about  his  cage  m 
quite  an  excited  fashion,  and  even 
climbing  up  the  wires  as  if  to  survegr 
the  prospect.  In  the  summer-time 
of  tne  year  this  animal  has  a  habit 
of  running  continually  about  its  den 
in  an  oval-shaped  course,  which  is 
marked  by  the  continual  tread  of 
the  feet  like  the  sawdust  in  a  circos. 
The  oddest  part  of  the  performance 
is,  that  whenever  it  reaches  either 
extremity  of  its  course  it  puts  its 
head  to  the  ground,  turns  a  somer- 
sault, and  recommences  its  race. 
The  fine  specimen  of  Itot  \earj  fienee 
animal,  called  from  its  evil  temper 
the  Tasmanian  devil,  was  oocaaianr 
ally  to  be  seen  in  the  opea  air,  bak 
it  preferred  the  wann  zetaoeat  of  its 
stmw-sheltered  shed. 

The  winter  aviaiy,  which  is  inge- 
niously constructed  so  as  to  admit 
of  fglaized  casements  in  addition  io 
the  wires,  is  employed  as  the  home 
cfi  several  valuable  and  delicately- 
constituted  animals.    In  the  oeDttal 
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oompartiineiit  is  a  lemarkably  fme 
flpecimea  of  that  ounons  animal, 
nlled  popfolarly  the  Taflnumian  wolf, 
but  which  really  is  not  a  wolf  at  all, 
bat  one  of  the  marsupial  tribe,  re- 
lated to  the  opoesom  and  their  kin. 
The  beaatifol  yvriamas  thrive  well ; 
and  as  they  sat  on  their  peroh  with 
bent  kaees,  and  head  sank  so  deeply 
upon  the  breast  that  the  curious 
feathery  crest  that  deoocateB  the 
bead  was  scarcely  perceptible,  they 
could  hardly  be  reoogn^ed  as  the 
same  baids  which  stalk  about  their 
cage  with  long  and  haughty  strides, 
erect  gait,  and  bold,  intelligent  gaze. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  curious 
inhabitants  of  tfads  aviary  are  the 
oiested  eagles,  fine,  handsome  birds, 
aotal^e  for  an*eseot  tuft  or  plume  of 
black  feathers  upon  their  heads,  not 
unlike  the  ostrich  plumes  of  a  lady's 
court  dress. 

The  last  animals  visited  were  our 
volatile  fiaends  the  monkeys,  who 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  com- 
panrtively  dose  quarters  to  which 
they  are  confined  in  severe  weather. 
The  bouse  is  xatiier  dark  just  now, 
because  the  windows  are  thickly 
banked  up  with  straw,  a  precaution 
necessary  lest  tbe  monkeys  should 
be  chilled  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  cold  glass.  The  temperature  of 
the  room  is  very  comfortable,  but 
not  unpleasantly  warm,  and  is  main- 
tained by  a  partly  open  stove,  or 
fireplace,  in  the  centre.  I  was  sorry 
to  miaa  my  dear  old  Mend,  Sally  the 
qader-mosikey,  whose  gentle  man- 
ners and  wonderfvd  length  of  limb 
I  have  often  admired.  Agile  as  are 
aU^tbe  monkey  tribe,  Sally  was  cer^ 
iainly  the  most  active  I  have  yet 
seen  in  this  country,  and  hbr  per- . 
fimnancee  on  the  rope  would  have 
put  the  combined  efforts  of  a  dozen 
Leotards  or  Bkmdinsto  shame.  I 
shall  never  forget  her  happiness 
vhoa  dancing  and  swinging  about 
en  a  dothes^ine  in  a  garden  near 
Beading,  the  curious  air  with  which 
•he  eontemi^ted  the  surrounding 
okjects,  and  the  look  of  piteous  en- 
tseaty  with  which  she  deprecated 
the  order  to  leave  her  rope  and 
return  to  her  seat  cm  the  back  of  a 
chair  near  the  kitchen  fire. 

The  fmmy  little  Gapudn  monkey 
was  as  amusing  as  ever  with  his 
nuts  and  pebble,  using  the  latter  in 


Hxe  light  of  a  hammer  and  smashing 
the  nutshells  with  wonderful  cer- 
tainty. The  odd  little  creature  has 
a  perfect  passion  for  hammering, 
and  had  battered  the  woodwork  of 
his  cage  so  severely  that  the  keeper 
was  forced  to  take  away  the  stcnie, 
and  now  lends  it  only  when  it  is 
wanted.  Even  the  hard,  angular 
shell  of  the  Brazil  nut  is  broken  by 
this  dever  httle  animal,  and  the 
keeper  told  me  that  he — ^the  monkey, 
to  wit—could  hardly  have  a  greater 
treat  than  to  be  given  a  hammer 
and  a  board  with  a  nail  partly 
driven,  so  that  he  might  take  the 
hammer  and  finish  driving  the  naiL 
The  great  anubis  baboon  aat  sulky 
and  impassive  on  his  perch,  his  chin 
sunk  on  his  breast,  his  limbs  ga- 
thered up  into  marvellously  small 
compass,  and  his  toes  holding  tightly 
to  the  bars.  Offerings  of  nuts  and 
other  daintieB  failed  to  propitiate  his 
frigid  dignity;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  keeper  spoke  to  him  that 
he  would  condescend  to  notioe  the 
gilts  that  were  freely  praflGeied. 
£v^i   after  taking  the  nuts  and 

gieces  of  cake,  he  just  put  them  in 
is  naoulh,  ascended  again  to  his 
perch,  and  resumed  his  former  mis- 
anthropical attitude.  Large  store 
of  straw  is  placed  in  his  cage,  and 
when  evening  approaches  he  retires 
to  the  fiEirthest  comer  of  the  cage, 
(»eeps  into  the  heap  of  straw,  and 
with  hands  and  feet  disposes  it 
around  him  in  such  a  manner  that 
not  a  vestige  of  his  person  can  be 
seen. 

In  the  large  cage,  where  a  number  of 
the  smaller  monkeys  are  congregated, 
the  ruling  power  of  the  establish- 
moit  was  evidently  the  huge  white- 
and-black  cat,  who  lay  calmiy  dozing 
among  all  the  restless  quadrumana, 
supremely  indifferent  to  their  noisy 
gambols.  Even  when  a  graceless 
monkey  leaped  on  her  back  from  a 
p^xdi,  and  was  straightway  assaulted 
by  one  of  his  companions,  the  oait 
did  not  even  open  her  eyes,  but  lay 
purring,  with  her  paws  tucked  com- 
fortably under  her  chin  in  utter 
unconcern.  Pussy  has  heeaa.  used  to 
monkeys  for  so  long  a  time  that  she 
is  quite  uncomfortable  out  of  their 
presence,  and  cannot  endure  being 
placed  in  the  open  air.  The  keeper 
fetched  her  out  of  the  cage  to  enable 
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us  to  judjro  of  her  weiirht,  which  is 
really  wonderful  for  a  cat  of  tlie 
gentler  sex,  and  hardly  was  she 
fairly  on  the  groimd  and  the  door 
of  the  cage  oi)ened  than  kIic  le^jH^l 
through  tlie  ajHTtui-e  and  nisumecl 
her  former  jK)sition. 

No  sooner  did  the  shades  of  even- 
ing Ixxjonie  perceptible  than  the 
monkeys  lUiule  arrangements  for  tlie 
night,  ceasing  from  their  s|K)rts,and 
even  allowing  the  annadillo  to  nm 
alx)ut  the  cage  according  to  its  plea- 
sure, without  jumping  on  its  back 
for  a  ride,  or  trying  to  pull  it  over 
as  it  trotted  past  them.  They  con- 
gregate together  in  compact  iKxlies, 
presenting  a  most  absurd  effect  of 
parti-coloured  fur,  intertwined  liml  »s, 
and  long,  dangling  tails,  and  were 
continually  struggling  for  the  best 
and  ^^^u^nest  sjwt,  which  was,  of 
course,  the  centre  of  the  group.  One 
individual  was  totally  exdudal,  but 
he  took  the  matter  in  a  pliilosophical 
light,  going  carefully  over  the  cage 
and  picking  up  all  the  little  bits  of 
biscuit  and  stray  nuts  which  his 
companions  had  relinquished  when 
l>attling  for  a  place  on  ihc  perch. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  visit, 
it  was  ])lea8ant  to  note  the  demeanour 
of  the  attendants,  upon  whose  sym- 
pathetic kindness  dei)ends  so  much 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
animals  under  their  charge,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  individual  idio- 
^yncracies  of  tlieir  charges.  Should 
the  fmimal  hapjjen  to  be  docile  and 
intelligent,  no  one  is  more  proud  than 
the  keeper,  and  no  visitor  can  be 
more  interested  in  seeing  the  clever 
performances  of  any  creature  than 
is  the  keeper  in  exhibiting  them. 
It  was  pleasant,  for  example,  to  see 
the  two  splendid  chetalis*  behaviour 
towards  their  attendant,  and  ludi- 
crous enough  to  watch  him  coolly 
sweep^  either  individual  out  of  his 
way  with  the  broom  if  they  hap- 
pened to  interfere  with  his  move- 
ments while  cleaning  their  cage. 
If  they  had  been  a  pair  of  three- 
months'  old  kittens  there  could  not 
have  been  more  confidence  on  the 
one  side  or  playfulness  on  the 
other.  As  the  keeper  .left  the  cage, 
the  gentle  and  beautiful  creatun^s 
pressed  after  him,  but  were  gently 
put   back    with   one   hand   while 


he  to(  .k  down  some  meat  vdth.  the 
other.  Even  under  such  exciting 
circiuiistances,  with  their  dinners  in 
tlieir  sight,  they  displayed  none  of 
the  fierce  etigemess  so  conunon 
among  the  feliiie  mce  when  they  see 
or  smell  their  fc^xl,  and  they  took 
the  meat  with  even  less  haste  than 
my  ()\\'n  y>et  cat  exhibits  when  the 
f(HHl  is  to  his  taste  and  he  happens 
to  feel  hungry. 

Should,  however,  the  animal  be 
of  a  vicious  and  impracticable  dis- 
position, the  keeper  only  se^ms  to 
\>e  amused  at  the  various  exhibitions 
of  cross-grainetl  temper,  and  laughs 
go<xl-humouredly  at  every  savage 
growl  or  attempted  assault. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  re- 
marked, in  the  coim>e  of  this  slight 
sketch  of  a  very  wide  subject,  the  ap- 
jKireut  absence  of  all  rule  regarding 
the  capability  of  any  animal  to  resist 
the  effects  of  cold  weather  and  a 
strange  climate.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  understand  that  the  beaver  and 
the  polar  bear  could  be  quite  happy 
on  a  frosty  day,  and  that  the  lions, 
tigers,  and  leopards  would  need  j)ro- 
teotion  against  the  chilling  atmo- 
sphere. But  it  was  hardly  to  lie 
exixjcted  that  the  camel,  which  is 
essc*ntially  the  *  ship  of  the  desert,* 
made  to  endure  long  thirst,  and  to 
pace  for  weeks  over  the  burning 
sands,  should  walk  about  quite  at 
its  ease  upon  frozen  soil,  and  drink 
from  a  trough  in  which  the  ice  was 
thickly  gathered.  This  phenomenon 
will  j)erhaps  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  accli- 
matizing the  denizen  of  a  strange 
soil,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  treat  one  animal  on  a  system 
derived  from  the  management  of 
another  species  from  the  same 
coimtry  and  with  similar  liabits. 
Each  new  species  must  be  learned 
by  means  of  repeated  and  cautions 
experiments,  and  to  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  lovers  of  nature  and  ob- 
servers of  animal  life  this  very  want 
of  uniformity  affords  a  better  hope  of 
ultimate  success  than  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  management  of 
foreign  animals  to  a  rigid  system, 
and  treat  all  creatures  of  kindred 
forms  and  similar  countries  on  the 
same  stereotyped  principle. 

J.  G.  W. 
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THE  TWO  PAIE  HEEMITS. 
9  fBstmtint  ttarji. 


SUB  is  one  diiy  in  the  year  on 


which  the  postman's  knock 
seems  to  herald  none  but  pleasant 
tidmgs— at  least  to  all  the  yonnger 
and  fiiirer  portion  of  the  comma- 
mfy ;  a  day  on  which  its  sonnd  sends 
a  flutter  of  anticipation  from  the 
drawing-room  into  tibe  very  Idtehen — 
and-  that  day  is  Si  Valentine's  mom. 
It  is  tme  that  in  the  npper  strata 
of  society  Betty  g^Bts  more  valentines 
than  her  yonng  mistress,  and  that 
valentines  wonld  be  deemed  vulgar 
in  Belgravia  or  May&ir ;  still,  wiit- 
ing  valentines  is  a  time-honoured 
custom  that  wiU  not  be  rooted  out 
by  modem  over-refinement,  and  in 
the  middle  classes,  at  all  events, 
there  still  exist  timid  lovers  who 
pen  valentines,  and  romantic  young 
ladies  who  receive  them,  read  them, 
and  are  pleased  with  them  too,  in 
sprte  of  ilie  frowns  of  fitshion.  Be 
not  shocked,  therefore,  gentle  reader, 
thait  a  missive  of  this  kind  should 
jnst  have  been  handed  by  a  sim- 
pering maid  to  Miss  Anna  Matilda 
Audley,  as  she  sat  in  her  little  bou- 
doir, in  her  uncle's  handsome  house 
at  Bayswater. 

Martha  guessed  it  was  a  valentine, 
as  she  had  jnst  received  one  from 
her  sweetheart,  the  policeman ;  and 
she  lingered  in  the  room  under  pre- 
tence c^  making  up  the  fire,  to  see 
whether  the  effect  on  her  young 
mistress  would  be  as  pleasing  as 
Tom's  exHstle  had  proved  to  herself. 
But  she  was  doomed  to  be  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  young  lady,  deter- 
mined on  not  displaying  the  least 
eagerness  to  open  the  letter  in  pre- 
sence of  her  maid,  waited  with  an 
air  of  the  most  sublime  indifference, 
until  Martha,  having  no  excuse  to 
remain,  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
quit  the  room. 

Anna  Matilda  then  tore  the  letter 
open  with  undisguised  impatience. 
The  haughty  bearing  that  suited  her 
regal  style  of  beauty  so  well,  gave 
way  for  the  moment  to  a  girlish 
cariosity  that  made  her  look  more 
fascinating  still.  The  address  was 
in  an  ui[]Jbiown  hand,  but  on  un- 
folding   the    letter,    she    started. 


flushed,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  gratified 
pride  such  as  she  had  never  before 
experienced.  The  letter,  though  un- 
signed, was  from  Harry  Gliffi)rd, 
that  was  obvious,  yet  hitherto  Hany 
had  been  supposed  to  be  paying  his 
attentions  to  her  intimate  friood 
Georgiana  Fletcher.  Had  he  pledged 
his  troth  unthinkingly,  and  then  re- 
pented when  he  beheld  Anna  Ma- 
tilda's superior  charms?  (for  that 
her  beauty  was  superior  to  her 
friend's  she  never  for  an  instant 
doubted),  and  had  he  teJcen  this 
mode  or  conveying  to  her  what  his 
real  sentiments  might  be,  though 
honour  might  forbid  his  declaring 
himself  more  explidtiy  ? 

Anna  Matilda  s  heart  beat  quicker 
than  ever  it  had  done  at  all  the 
knee-worship  and  passionate  pro- 
testations of  Frank  Blythwood.  She 
cherished  a  secret  admiration  for 
Harry's  manly  beauty,  and  had  felt 
piqued  that  the  only  being  she 
thought  worthy  of  her  should  re- 
main insensible  to  her  attractions. 
Now,  after  all,  it  was  plain  his  heart 
was  touched,  though  pradential 
reasonis  relative  to  '  being  off  with 
the  old  love,'  as  the  song  inculcates, 
induced  him  to  beseech  his  fiur  one, 
in  case  she  took  pity  on  him,  to 
signify  as  much  by  wearing  a  red 
rose  in  her  hair  the  next  time  they 
were  to  meet  at  a  jMffty — ^which 
mysterious  telegraphic  sign  would 
have  no  meaning  for  the  uninitiated. 
She  was  still  holding  the  valentine 
in  her  hand,  and  perusing  it  for 
the  twentieth  time,  when  me  door 
opened,  and  Georgiana  entered,  say- 
ing: '  I  would  not  let  your  maid  an- 
nounce me,  as  I  knew  you  would  be 
at  home  for  me ;  so  I  ran  upstairs, 
for  I  have  something  particular  to 
say  to  you.' 

Georgiana  Fleteher  was  one  of 
those  charming,  plump  littie  crea- 
tures that  everybody  must  love.  But 
so  absorbed  was  Miss  Audley  by  her 
thoughts,  that  it  was  not  till  Geor- 
giana exclaimed  in  a  merry  voice : 
'  So  you  have  had  a  valentine,  too, 
Matty!'  that  the  latter  awoke  her 
from  her  reverie. 
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*  I  don't  know  whctlior  I  ongnt  to 
show  it  to  yon  J  wiid  she. 

'Oh,  do!'  siiid  Geor^ana;  *  I'm 
so  fond  of  valeiitinos !' 

With  a  dei)rt.'('atory  shrujr  of  tlie 
fihouldei-s,  as  if  the  fault  wore  nono 
of  hers,  Anna  Matilda  proceeded  to 
do  what  she  most  lougwl  for,  and 
held  out  the  letter  for  Georgiana's 
inspection. 

Georpana  looked,  stai-ted,  and 
then  ])urst  into  tears,  till  suddenly 
checldng  herself,  she  exclaimed :  *  It 
caimot  hoV 

'  What  cannot  bo,  Georgj^  ?*-  asked 
Anna  Matilda. 

*  It's  only  a  joke ;  I'm  bmtq  it  is,' 
said  Gedrgiiina. 

*  A  joke,  !Miss  Fletcher  V  said 
Anna  Matilda,  assuming  an  air  of 
fripfid  dignity;  'do  you  think  Mr. 
Chfford  would  dare  to  joke  on  such 
a  subject  ?' 

'  But,'  sobbed  poor  Georgiana, 
'Harry  Chffoi-d  loved  me — at  least 
he  gave  me  to  understand  he  chd ; 
lie  alwavs  danced  with  me,  and 
turned  over  the  leaves  wdien  I  sang ; 
and  can  he  be  so  wicked  now ' 

*  My  dear,*  interrupted  Miss  Aud- 
ley,  '  if  after  dancing  \^ith  a  young 
la<ly  and  tumiug  over  the  leaves  of 
her  music-book,  a  gentleman  sees 
another  woman  whom  he  prefers, 
what  is  he  to  do  ?' 

'  Do  ?'  exclaimed  Georgiana ;  '  ho 
has  no  business  to  prefer  another, 
after — after ' 

'Dancing  and  turning  leaves,' 
said  Miss  Audley.  '  Well !  I  think 
in  such  a  case  he  is  much  to  be 
pitied,  and  that  the  young  lady 
ought  not ' 

Here  she  paused.  Georgiana  left 
off  crying  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
up  exj3ectantly,  when,  finding  her 
friend  did  not  proceed,  she  exclaimed 
eagerly, '  ought  not  to  do  what  ?* 

'To  endeavour  to  retain  a  heart 
no  longer  hers,*  said  Miss  Audley, 
authoritatively. 

Georgiana  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
and  indulged  in  another  long  fit  of 
weeping.  Miss  Audley  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  storm  was  over, 
knowing  from  experience  that  lier 
gentle  friend's  blue  eyes  were  fre- 
quently lit  up  by  a  ray  of  sunshine 
after  an  April  shower,  imtil,  finding 
that  this  tune  such  a  result  seemed 


l.'ss  likdy  to  follow,  she  said,  in  a 
ronoi!iat(»ry  voice : '  A\Tiat  was  it  you 
ha*!  to  siiy  to  mc,  Georgj'?' 

'Oil,  1  had  forgotten!'  r^plieti 
Otvjrgiana ;  '  I  wantt-d  to  show  you 
a  vuleiitine  I  received  tliis  morning 
— T  cannot  imagine  from  whom.' 

Slie  then  drew  fortli  her  valentine, 
and  ol)serving  they  were  such  beau- 
tiful verses,  read  the  following 
lines — 

<80,  ^^almtinr,  anJr  tell  mg  ^ttrrj?. 

•  Go,  Valentine,  and  tell  that  lorely  maid, 
"Whom  fancy  still  will  portray  to  my  sigbt. 
How  here  I  linger  in  this  sallen  shade. 
This  dr»»ai7  gloom  of  dull  monastic  night ; 
Say,  that  from  ev'ry  Joy  of  life  remote, 
At  eveiiinir*srclosing  hour  I  quit  the  throng. 
List'ning  in  solitude  the  ring-dove's  note 
Who  poura  like  nie  her  solitary  song. 
Say,  tliat  her  ahsence  calls  the  sorrowing  sigh. 
Say,  that  of  all  hor  charms  I  love  to  speak. 
In  fancy  feel  the  magic  of  her  eye, 
In  fancy  view  the  smile  illume  her  cheek. 
Court  the  lone  hour  when  silence  stlUa  the  grove. 
And  heave  the  sigh  of  memory  and  of  love.' 

'  Are  they  not  pretty?'  added  she, 
as  she  concluded. 

'VenV  said  Anna  Matilda,  dis- 
dainfully ;  '  but  they  have  not  cost 
your  unknown  adniii*er  much  trouble, 
for  they  are  Southey's  Imes.' 

*  They  may  be  flattering  for  all 
that,'  said  poor  Georgiana,  whom 
Harry's  desertion  had  rendered  all 
the  more  sensible  to  a  compliment ; 
*  and  see  w^hat  a  nice  hand  they  are 
written  in!' 

Anna  Matilda  took  the  proffered 
letter,  but  had  no  sooner  cast  her 
eyes  upon  it,  than  she  turned  pale, 
and  appeared  violently  agitated. 

'  What  is  the  matter  T  asked  Geor- 
giana. 

'Matter!'  exclaimed  Miss  Audley, 
whose  dilated  nostrils  breathed  un- 
utterable indignation,  while  her  fin- 
gers unconsciously  crumpled  the 
luckless  valentine.  'Fraidc  Blyth- 
wood  is  fiilse — that's  all.' 

*You  don't  mean  to  say  this  is 
Frank  Blythwood's  handwriting,  do 
you?'  asked  the  bewildered  Geor- 
giana. 

'  I  should  have  thought  you  knew 
his  hand,'  said  Miss  Audley,  sarcas- 
tically, '  since  he  writes  so  very  ten- 
derly to  you.' 

'Oh,  Matilda!'  cried  Georgiana, 
reproachfully. 
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'  I  can't  wish  yon  joy  of  an  ad- 
mirer who,  but  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, presented  me  with  that  nose- 
gay of  forget-me-nots/  said  Anna 
Matilda,  rising,  and  snatching  the 
luckless  flowers  from  the  vase  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

'  But  I  thought  you  did  not  care 
for  Frank  Blythwood?'  said  simple 
Georgiana. 

'  Whether  I  cared  for  him  or  not, 
that  does  not  make  his  conduct  less 
base,'  said  Miss  Audley. 

'Not  baser  than  Harry's,'  said 
Georgiana ;  '  and  you  said  he  was  to 
be  pitied  if  he  had  changed  his  fUGTec- 
tions ;  so  why  is  not  Frank  Blyth- 
wood to  be  pitied?' 

Miss  Audley  could  not  say  why, 
but  somehow  what  she  thought 
quite  natural  on  Harry  Clifford's 
part,  seemed  a  heinous  sin  when 
conmiitted  against  herself,  and  by 
Frank  Blythwood  too.  She  there- 
fore wisely  held  her  tongue,  but  her 
fingers  were  busily  employed  pick- 
ing the  flowers  to  pieces. 

Meantime,  Georgiana  was  as  in- 
tently occupied  twisting  her  em- 
broidered hfmdkerchief  into  idl  man- 
ner of  shapes,  till  at  length  she  broke 
the  silence  by  a  deep-drawn  'sigh, 
and  uttered  tins  oft-repeated  truism : 
'  Fm  afraid  men  are  ead  deceivers !' 

'  Men  are  all  wretches,  my  dear !' 
said  Miss  Andl^,  with  flashing  eyes. 
For  her  thoughts  had  not  been  idle 
during  the  lull  in  their  oonyersation, 
and  her  anger  at  Frank  Blythwood 
had  been  gradually  rising  to  boil- 
ing point,  and  was  about  to  overflow 
like  a  lava  stream  oyerwhelming  all 
it  met  on  its  way.  Strange  to  say, 
the  defection  of  the  admirer  she  did 
not  love  in  return,  inflicted  a  wound 
on  her  pride  which  not  even  Harry 
Clifford's  unhoped-for  homage  could 
assuage.  Besides,  might  it  not  be 
some  scheme  concocted  between 
them  to  back  out  of  what  they  per- 
haps considered  as  mere  flirtations  ? 
and  might  not  the  two  unsigned 
valentines  be  nothing  but  a  sMlfol 
manoeuvre  in  the  warfiEure  of  love, 
calculated  but  to  create  a  diversion, 
under  cover  of  which  they  would 
both  desert  their  colours?  '  And  if 
you  felt  as  I  do,  Georgy,'  resumed 
Anna  Matilda,  'I  know  what  we 
might  do.' 


'  What?'  asked  Georgiana,  eagerly. 

'  Only  you  would  never  have  the 
resolution  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  still 
less  to  persevere  in  carrying  it  out,' 
observed  Miss  Audley.  '  You  would 
melt  like  wax  at  the  first  word  or 
look  Harry  Clifford  deigned  to  be- 
stow on  you.' 

'I  don't  think  I  should,'  said 
Georgiana, '  for  Fm  very  angry  with 
him;  and  with  Frank  Blythwood 
too,  for  his  behaviour  to  you.  But 
what  plan  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  I  mean  that,  instead  of  trusting 
to  the  shallow  professions  of  lovers, 
we  should  live  for  ourselves  alone — 
live  for  friendship  instead  of  love. 
Ton  have  heard  of  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  who 
lived  in  a  cottage  by  themselves? 
Well,  lef  s  imitate  them,  and  make 
ourselves  independent  of  every- 
body.' 

'  That  would  be  delightful !'  cried 
Georgiana,  who  was  always  led  away 
by  anything  her  more  enterprising 
friend  proposed.  '  But  how  can  we 
manage  it?' 

It  was  easy  enough  for  Miss  Aud- 
ley to  follow  all  her  whims,  for  not 
only  had  she  an  independent  income, 
but  she  was  of  age ;  and  though  she 
had  lived  under  her  uncle's  roof  ever 
since  she  became  an  orphan  in  early 
in&ncy,  his  guardianship  had  ceased 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  she  was 
at  x>erfect  liberty  to  go  wherever  she 
pleased.  She  possessed  a  pretty 
cottage  in  Monmouthshire,  close  to 
her  uncle's  estate,  which  she  thought 
might  serve  them  as  a  refuge.  But 
how  was  Georgiana,  who  was  only 
nineteen,  to  claim  a  similar  privi- 
lege ?  True,  she  was  in  possession 
of  a  small  legacy  bequeathed  her  by 
her  mother;  but  would  her  &ther 
allow  her  to  enter  into  any  such  ro- 
mantic scheme? 

Miss  Audley  had  an  answer  ready 
for  every  objection.  She  assured 
her  friend  that  her  stepmother,  hav- 
ing two  daughters  of  her  own,  of  the 
respective  ages  of  seventeen  and  six- 
teen, would  be  too  glad  of  the  re- 
moval of  a  pretty  face  just  at  the 
season  when  her  eldest  was  to  come 
out,  not  to  prove  her  best  advocate 
in  overruling  whatever  objections 
Mr.  Fletcher  might  entertain  to  the 
proposed  plan.    Still,  Georgiana  de- 
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riared  she  h.orl  not  the  i^onrjiiro  to 
hnKich  the  RubjtH-t  to  her  liuiiily. 

The  imixrious  Anna  Matilda 
sniik'd  with  conscious  snix^riority  as 
«ho  assured  hor  friend  she  would 
settle  that  matter.  All  that  sIh-  re- 
(liiired  of  Gtx>rjriana  was  to  {ulhere 
to  her  resolution,  and  not  to  see 
Harry  Clittord  Ix'tbre  they  left  to\Mi. 

'  How  soon  shall  we  leave?'  asked 
Georgiana,  half  mistrustful  of  her- 
self. 

*  As  soon  a-s  wo  can  pack  up  our 
tliinirs,'  siiid  Anna  Matilda. 

*  But,'  hesitated  (r(M)r^ana,  *  have 
you  not  forgotten  that  we  were  to 
go  to  a  l>all  on  the  twenty-eighth  ?' 

'  I  have  not  forgotten  it/  said 
!Miss  Audley,  *  anymore  than  I  have 
forgotten  that  we  wei-e  to  meet  Frank 
and  i^arr^'  that  evening.  Arc  you 
weak-mindtHl  enough  to  \N'i8h  to  see 
Mr.  Cliflford  after  tlie  insult  he  has 
oftered  you,  to  try  and  make  it  up 
with  him  r 

'  Oh,  no^ — ^no — ^no!'  cried  Geor- 
giana,  who  dreaded  being  thought 
weak-minded,  just  l)ecause  she  was 
of  a  very  yielding  disposition.  '  I 
have  done  with  Harry,  and  as  to 
Frank,  I  despise  him  for  his  conduct 
to  yon.' 

*  That's  right,  and  nobly  spoken,' 
said  Anna  Matilda,  embracing  her 
friend.  '  And  now  I'll  put  on  my 
bonnet,  and  go  home  with  you,  and 
si)cak  to  your  stepmother.' 

Miss  Audley  knew  she  would  not 
find  Mr.  Fletcher  at  that  time  of 
day,  as  his  mercantile  affairs  took 
him  daily  to  the  City,  and  she  thought 
it  a  good  stroke  of  diplomacy  to 
prime  his  better  half  in  the  mean 
time,  so  that  the  worthy  maa  should 
find  himself  unable  to  resist  the 
volley  of  arguments  that  were  to  be 
poured  forth  by  his  three  assailants. 
But  it  turned  out  that,  hke  many 
other  schemers,  she  wasted  a  deal  of 
manoe^l^Ting  where  none  was  re- 
quired. Mr.  Fletcher,  being  a  man 
of  sense,  was  well  aware  that  it  is 
by  thwarting  a  project  that  you 
give  it  importance — ^and  tlmt  if  pa- 
rents did  but  understand  to  what 
an  extent  an  inunediate  acquiescence 
cools  down  the  most  enthusiastic 
aspirations  of  all  sorts,  many  a  trip 
to  Gretna  Green,  many  a  foohah 
match,  might  have  been  prevented, 


liy  the  lovers  quarrelling,  so  soon  as 
they  hiul  jK-rmission  granted  to  bill 
and  C(X)  at  their  ease.  Bv  the  same 
reason  he  argued  that  when  two 
young  liuiies  are  determined  to  spite 
tlie  world  by  withdrawing  them- 
^<elves  from  its  admiration,  the  best 
thing  is  to  open  wide  the  doors,  and 
say  *  (jt)' — oi)position  only  acting  as 
so  much  fuel,  which  tends  to  keep 
up  a  lire  that  would  otherwise  bum 
itself  out  in  a  few  weeks. 

He  therefore  gave  G^orgiana  Ml 
leave  to  act  as  she  pleased,  on  one 
condition,  namely,  that  she  was  not 
to  enter  into  any  promise  imtil  she 
was  of  age,  and  then  not  without 
gi\ing  him  wanung. 

'  For  you  must  ho  aware,  Oeorgy,* 
sjud  he,  *  that  if  you  prefer  per- 
]x;tual  seclusion  and  celil>acy,  to 
living  in  the  world,  the  sum  I  have 
set  apart  for  your  marriage  portion 
will  go  to  increase  your  sisters'  por- 
tions— for  I  do  not  suppose  Famiy 
or  Isal)ella  will  have  any  such  inch- 
nation.' 

'  Oh,no,i[>apaI'  cried  sixteen-year- 
old  IsjiMla — '  I  mean  to  go  to  balis 
and  pic-nics,  and  to  marry.' 

'  You  talk  like  a  child,'  said 
Georgiana. 

*  It  shall  go  to  i>arties,  and  it 
shall  have  a  husband ;  but  all  in 
good  time,'  said  the  fiither,  stroking 
his  youngest  daughter's  hair — add- 
ing, '  You  httle  rogue !  it  is  not 
you  who  will  save  me  white  kid 
shoes  without  end,  and  dozens  of 
Houbigant's  gloves,  as  your  thrifly 
elder  sister  is  about  to  do!' 

No  sooner  had  the  point  been  thus 
settled,  than  Georgiana  despatched 
the  page  with  a  pink-coloured  note, 
to  inform  her  fiiend  she  had  been 
successful ;  and  IVIiss  Audley  rephed 
by  a  yellow-tinted  note,  requesting 
her  to  pack  up  immediately,  and  be 
ready  to  start  on  the  following  day. 

Georgiana  would  have  found  it 
more  difficult  than  she  had  antici- 
pated, to  take  leave  of  her  sisters, 
when  the  parting  hour  had  come,  had 
not  the  presence  of  her  friend,  before 
whom  she  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  appear  to  waver,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  Harry  Clifford's  perfidy, 
nerved  her  to  the  task.  Still  she  felt 
singularly  reheved  when  it^was  over, 
and  they  were  seated  in  the  railway 
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carnage,  and  whirled  away  by  an 
express  train. 

The  young  ladies  were  accom- 
panied by  Wsa  Audley's  maid,  and 
on  reaching  the  cottage,  they  found 
everything  put  in  order  for  their  re- 
ception by  tiie  housekeeper  who 
always  inhabited  it,  and  who  hod 
been  apprised  of  her  yoimg  mis- 
tress's intended  arrival,  by  a  tele- 
graphic despatch. 

The  cottage  was  simply  but  ele- 
gantly fitted  up,  and  most  charm- 
ingly situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  with  a  background  of  wooded 
hills.  It  is  true  that  at  that  season 
the  trees  were  httle  better  than 
dried  sticks ;  but  it  was  easy  for  tiie 
imagination  to  clothe  them  with 
verdure,  to  realize  how  lovely  they 
would  appear  in  spring.  Georgiana 
was  quite  in  raptures  at  her  friend's 
retreat.  Hitherto  she  only  knew 
the '  country '  in  &shionable  watering 
places,  where  a  tree  is  a  rarity — and 
the  genuine  rusticity  of  the  scene 
was  a  dehghtfiil  novelty  to  her. 

'  We  shall  be  very  happy  here,* 
observed  Anna  Matilda. 

'  I  am  sure  we  shall,'  echoed 
Georgiana,  speaking  in  her  usual 
cheerful  tone,  for  the  first  time  since 
SI  Valentine's  morning. 

'  We'll  forget  there  are  any  Franks 
or  Harrys  in  the  world,'  said  Anna 
Matilda.  '  Suppose  we  were  to  im- 
pose a  forfeit  on  whichever  of  us 
shall  mention  their  names  ?' 

'  You  would  lose  too  many  for- 
feits. Till,'  said  Georgiana,  vnih.  im- 
suspecting  raillery,  *  for  you  name 
them  twice  or  three  times  to  my 
once.' 

Anna  Matilda  coloured  slightly, 
as  she  observed — *  Perhaps  it  is 
better  to  go  on  taUdn^  about  them 
for  a  while,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
get  tired  of  the  subject.' 

This  motion  was  carried  without 
dissent.  But  in  order  to  provide 
against  any  possible  relenting  on  the 
part  of  the  *  weaker  vessel,*  as  Miss 
Audley  deemed  her  friend  to  be,  she 
insisted  they  should  decline  receiving 
any  letters  fix^m  town,  with  the 
single  exception  of  those  coming 
from  their  respective  families.  Worcl 
was  therefore  written  that  same 
evening  to  London,  that  all  letters 
addressed  to  them^  were  to  be  kept 
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for  a  year,  before  being  sent  to  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

'  For  at  the  end  of  that  time,' 
observed  Miss  Audley,  '  we  shall 
have  become  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  our  renegade  lovers,  that  even 
the  most  passionate  letters,  if  they 
wrote  buy  such,  would  fiul  to  cause 
the  slightest  emotion.* 

In  addition  to  this  injunction,  the 
fair  recluses  entreated  to  have  the 
secrecy  of  their  retreat  kept  in- 
violate, lest  any  importunate  persons 
should  invade  then:  cherished  soU- 
tude. 

'  This  is  just  one  of  Matilda*8  ab- 
surd, romantic  plans,'  said  her  uncle, 
as  he  flung  aside  her  letter,  with  an 
impatient '  Pshaw !' 

'  There  is  some  love  afiair  under 
all'  this,'  observed  Mrs.  Fletcher, 
with  womanly  clear-sightedness. 

Having  now  settled  that  they 
would  henceforth  hve  '  The  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot,'  the 
two  fair  hermits  proceeded  to  un- 
pack their  things,  and  render  their 
abode  as  pleasant  as  need  be.  The 
cottage  ahready  contained  a  piano, 
and  a  hbrary  well  stocked  with 
novels;  and  Miss  Audley  had 
brought  with  her  a  whole  arsenal  of 
implements  for  drawing,  painting, 
X)otichomanie,  and  Berlin  wool  work, 
besides  the  numerous  appliances  for 
manufacturing  all  kinds  of  useless 
articles,  coming  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  fancy  work. 

The  putting  everything  in  order 
filled  up  several  days  very  pleasant- 
ly ;  and  though  the  ground  was  too 
wet  to  allow  of  their  taking  a  walk, 
Greorgiana  could  not  cease  admiring 
the  pretty  view  to  be  seen  from 
every  window  in  the  house. 

'  Whatever  can  Miss  Audley  have 
brought  so  many  things  for?'  asked 
the  housekeeper  of  Martha.  For 
g?5nerally,  in  her  flying  visits  to  the 
cottage,  her  young  mistress's  whole 
luggage  consisted  of  one  portman- 
teau. 

Martha  could  not  tell ;  but  it  set 
her  a-wondering,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  try  and  solve  the  puzzle. 
Accordingly,  she  took  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  asking  Miss  Audley, 
whether  she  was  to  re-trim  one  of 
her  dresses  for  the  ball  on  the  28th, 
or  whether  she  had  given  her  orders 
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to  Miulanie  Marahmt,  i>n'\'iuiis  to 
k-aviiig-  town?  Mi^sAixllt y  TinTcly 
fihook  her  hv'iuX  by  way  (^f  (hni.il. 
l(*tivinj?  Martlia  as  wise  as  Ix'lorc. 
Aftor  tho  lapse  of  wvcnil  days, 
Martha  renewxHl  tho  attack,  l>y  in- 
quiring wlicn  she  wtu^  to  ]>a<'k  \i\)  to 
ixitnni  to  toNvn,  hintinj;  that  it  were 
well  the  young  hwlies  should  reach 
Ijondon  in  time  to  rest  fi-nm  the 
fatigue  of  the  journey,  l>efore  the 
day  appointed  for  tlie  hall.  '  Wt^'re 
not  going  to  return  to  town/  said 
IVIisK  Audley,  cui'tly. 

*  Not  going  to '  began  ^lartha, 

wlien  she  wa«  suddenly  checked  by 
a  frown  from  her  imjxjrious  mis- 
tress. 

Martha  left  tho  room  much  dis- 
comfited, while  tho  yoimg  ladies  en- 
joyed a  good  laugh  at  her  expense. 

'  Poor  IMartha  has  no  taste  for  the 
pictures^iue/  said  Miss  Audley ; 
'  London  servants  always  abhor  the 
country.' 

A  few  fine  days  succeeded,  which 
enabled  the  two  recluses  to  walk 
out,  and  Anna  Matilda  show-ed  her 
friend  the  garden  and  the  lx?ehive8, 
and  exi)atiated  on  the  future  de- 
hglits  of  spring  and  summer,  till 
Georgiana  grew  as  enthusiastic  as 
herself,  for.  the  moment.  But  it 
happened  on  the  28  th,  that  there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  the 
morning,  and  that  the  sky  was 
gloomy  and  overcast  all  day  long. 
Poor  Georgiana's  spirits  fell  to 
fi-eezing  jwint.  Everything  seemed 
to  go  wrong — the  third  volume  of  a 
novel  of  '  thrilling '  interest  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  tho  little  dog 
threw  down  the  glass  vase  she  had 
half  converted  into  porcelain  by  tho 
process  of  potichomanie,  and  thei-e 
her  work  lay  in  shivers  on  the  floor. 
To  complete  the  list  of  petty  amioy- 
anoes,  Martha  came  to  inform  her 
mistress  that  although  she  was  of 
cotirse  *  much  attached  to  her,  and 
all  that,*  still  the  short  and  the  long 
of  it  was,  that  she  had  no  intention 
to  bury  herself  in  the  country,  and 
gi've  Tom  the  pohceman  time  to 
make  love  and  get  married  to  the 
cook  in  the  neighbouring  square. 
ti  Miss  Audley  suggested  that  it 
was  very  likely  Tom  had  already 
done  what  she  feared,  when  Martha 
interrupted  her  with:   '  Oh,  dear! 


iSIis,^,  vou  wfnildn't  sav  so  if  you 
hu«l  seen  the  valentine  he  sent  me  V 

Anna  Matilda  tossed  her  head  dii;- 
(lainfully,  telling  Martha  she  was 
tree  to  leave  her  when  she  please<l, 
since  slie  was  f(K)l  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  tho  pwmises  of  a  valentine. 

It  is  ]iroverbially  the  last  drop 
tliat  causes  the  vase  to  overflow — 
tho  la.st  feather  that  breaks  the 
camel's  Imck — and  perhaps  nothing 
could  have  l>etter  contributed  to  put 
]>oor  Georgj's  spirits  stall  further 
out  of  tmie,  than  Martha's  sudden 
secession,  coupled  with  the  pastoral 
simphcity  of  her  feith  in  the  pohce- 
man. It  was  mortifying  to  have  to 
own  to  herself,  that  the  Damons  and 
Philhses  of  the  Idtehen  kept  their 
troth  l)etter  than  those  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. It  was  in  vain  Miss 
Audley  put  forth  all  her  conver- 
sational powers  to  amuse  and  en- 
hven  her  companion — gaiety  and 
raillery  were  aUke  imavailing  to 
rouse  her;  and  it  seemed  quite  a 
reUef  when  candles  were  at  length 
brought  in  and  the  curtains  drawn, 
shutting  out  the  dreary  prospect 

When  the  hissing  urn  was  placed 
on  the  table,  and  they  sat  by  a 
cheerful  fire  and  took  their  tea,  the 
room  w^ore  such  an  air  of  comfort, 
that  Anna  Matilda  could  not  help 
remarking  that  one  might  l)e  just  a« 
pleasantly  off  in  bad  weather  in  the 
coimti'y  as  in  town. 

'  Only  you  can't  go  out  shopping, 
in  a  flv,  as  vou  can  in  London,'  oVh 
served  Georgiana.  '  You  can  soon 
get  through  a  day  with  that.' 

Evidently  the  day  had  been  an 
xmusually  heavy  one  to  get  through ! 
When  tho  tea-things  were  removed, 
Georgiana  requested  Matilda  to  play 
some  of  the  pianoforte  music  she 
had  brought  with  her,  and  mean- 
while she  lolled  on  the  sofo  to  listen. 

Matilda  was  rather  a  dashing 
player,  and  willingly  treated  her  to 
an  elaborate  &.ntafiia  by  one  of  her 
favourite  composers. 

'But  that's  not  amnfidng,'  said 
Georgiana,  peevishly,  when  she  had 
finished ;  '  do  play  me  some  ix)lkajB, 
there's  a  dear  girl.' 

Matilda  was  nothing  loth,  and  pre- 
sently launched  forth  into  one  of 
Strauss's  most  dance  -  provoking 
tones.     To  this  socceeded  a  bril- 
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liant  yfsltz,  ISben.  a  maznrica,  then  a 
TanoTieime — all  of  the  most  inspi- 
riting kind — till  the  &ir  perfoimer 
hap^ning  to  cast  her  eyes  xipon  a 
loonng-glass  that  reflected  her 
friend's  image,  perceived  that  Geop- 
giana's  whole  person  seemed  trans- 
formed, and  instinct  with  animation, 
while  her  feet  Were  bnsily  tracing 
steps  in  the  air.  Anna  Matilda 
ceased  playing  abruptly,  and  turned 
rofund  on  her  stool. 

'Oh,  go  on— go  on!'  said  Geor^ 
giana,  imploringly. 

'  Why,  Georgy,'  cried  MiflS  Audley, 
starting  ^m  her  seat,  'why  are 
you  so  excited,  my  dear  girl  ?' 

Geotgiana's  animation  &ded  in  an 
instant,  and  she  leant  her  head  back 
on  the  cushions,  while  two  streams 
of  tears  ran  down  from  her  eyes.  Li 
reply  to  her  friend's  anxious  ques- 
tions, she  answered,  half-weeping 
half-laughing — '  I  fancied  I  was  at 
the  baU.' 

'True — ^it  is  the  twenly-eighth/ 
murmured  Anna  Matilda. 

Then,  without  chiding  her  for  the 
-weakness  she  had  involuntarily 
betrayed,  she  began  describing  in 
such  sarcastic  colours  the  disax>- 
pointment  their  two  un^»orthy 
lovers  would  experiente  at  not 
meeting  them,  that  Georgiana 
finished  by  laughing  oUttight,  and 
declaring  she  was  quite  glad  to  be 
so*  many  miles  away  from  the  festive 
scene,  and  out  of  all  danger  of  ever 
meeting  Harry  again. 

Things  went  on  very  eftttoothly 
for  some  time  after,  and  Georgiana 
recovered  a  portion  of  her  former 
spirits,  though  occasionally  she  com- 
plained that  winter  was  ittther  dull 
m  the  country.  But '  When  the 
spring  set  in  with  unusual  mild- 
ness, she  took  such  interest  in 
watching  the  blossoms,  and  inspect^ 
ing  the  beehives,  and  rambling 
about  the  garden  and  the  fields^ 
that  even  when  Fanny,  now  just 
out,  wrote  that  she  pitied  her  for 
being  buried  in  the  country,  while 
they  were  all  alive  with  balls  and 
parties  in  town,  she  would  not 
own  to  herself  that  she  felt  the 
least  regret  for  London  festivities. 
The  only  passage  that  really  inte- 
rested her  in  Fanny's  gossiping 
letter,  was  a  passing  mention  of 


Hanr  Clifford,  who,  she  said,  had 
not  been  seen  at  any  of  their 
acquaintances'  houses  since  the  ball 
on  the  28th  February,  at  which  he 
made  his  appeurance  but  for  a  nlo- 
ment,  and  then  vanished.  Fanny 
thought  he  might  have  danced  with 
her.  He  did,  however,  inquire  affcer 
both  Miss  Audley  and  Georgiana. 
On  the  cross-writing  of  Fiiumy*8 
long  letter,  she  stated  that  Frank 
Blythwood  was  more  '  mttling  than 
ever,'  and  was  thought  to  be  court* 
ing  a  rich  soap-boiler's  daught^. 

Georgiana  put  the  letter  into  her 
frieiftd's  hand,  and  pointed  to  ttie 
two  forbidden  names. 

'  It  shows  we  have  done  what  our 
dignity  required,'  said  Anna  Matilda; 
'do  let  us  forget  them  onoe  for 
aU.' 

Summer  succeeded  to  spring.  The 
young  ladies  received  visits  from 
some  of  their  neighbours— but  as 
they  only  allowed  the  female  por- 
tion of  tiie  families  to  enter  their 
cottage,  they  were  nicknamed  the 
'nuns.'  Georgiana  thought  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  admitting 
gentlemen  to  the  privilege  of  morn- 
ing calls;  but  Miss  Audley  ruled 
that  until  Georgiana  was  of  age, 
and  could  take  the  resolution  they 
intended  forming,  beyond  the  power 
of  revocation,  it  was  more  suitable 
to  decline  male  visitors  altogether. 
For  it  should  be  observed  that 
Anna  Matilda  had  determined  on 
waiting  for  her  friend's  mi^rity, 
before  she  bound  herself  to  the 
celibacy  and  solitude  ^e  was  for 
ever  praising. 

Georgiana  submitted,  as  flh^  al- 
ways dSd,  to  her  imperious  friend, 
but  remained  unconvinced.  She 
thought,  however,  thei*  was  llttie 
use  in  adorning  herself  if  nobody  (of 
the  male  gender)  was  to  see  h^; 
and  accordingly  she  neglected  her 
dress,  and  rambled  about  in  her  last 
year's  straw  hat,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  large  shawl  that  completely  oon- 
cealed  her  elegant  figure. 

'  I  am  graduating  for  becoming  a 
hermit,'  would  she  say  whenever 
Miss  Audley  remonstrated  with  her 
for  growing  careless  of  her  toilet. 

But  one  day  on  returning  frotn 
her  morning  walk,  she  picked  the 
old  trimming  off  her  hat,  and  put 

I  2 
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rambles,  and  judging  for  herself, 
how  dangerous  a  swain  the  un- 
known artist  was  likely  to  prove. 

Accordingly  they  saUied  forth  to- 
gether on  the  following  morning,  and 
Georgiana  led  the  way,  of  course  by 
chance,  to  the  spot  where  he  was  at 
work,  when  pohteness  required  she 
should  bow  to  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
both  young  ladies  were  looking  at  his 
sketch,  and  MissAudley  was  pre- 
sently descanting  on  colour  and 
chiar^oecuro  with  a  fluency  that 
showed  her  to  be  deeply  conversant 
with  the  jargon  of  the  fine  arts. 
Whether  Edgar  Tyrrell  hstened 
Tery  attentively  to  the  meaning  of 
her  remarks,  is  more  than  doubtful, 
for  the  young  painter's  eyes  were  so 
^scinated  by  the  classic  beauty  of 
his  new  acquaintance,  that  his  ears 
caught  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
sound  of  her  words,  which  had  the 
effect  of  sweet  music,  or  of  a  mur- 
muring stream. 

'What  do  you  think  of  him?' 
asked  Georgiana,  the  moment  they 
were  out  of  nearing. 

*  He  is  very  intellectual,'  replied 
Anna  Matilda. 

'How  can  you  tell  that,'  said 
Georgiana  laughing, '  when  he  hardly 
spoke  two  words  ? 

Miss  Audley  turned  away  her  head 
with  an  impatient  gesture.  She 
never  could  brook  being  made  to 
perceive  that  she  had  said  a  silly 
Sling — and  resolved,  if  she  met  the 
young  painter  again,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  of  proving  that  she 
had  judged  him  rightly.  But  he 
was  not  to  be  found  on  the  same 
spot  next  morning,  nor  the  day 
after;  and  Anna  Matilda  uncon- 
sdously  betrayed  a  degree  of  irrita- 
bility during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
which  would  have  led  any  one  to 
suppose  that  she  attached  more  im- 
X)ortance  to  the  meeting  than  she 
would  have  cared  to  acknowledge  to 
her  friend. 

About  a  week  afterwards,  our  Mi 
recluses  went  to  take  tea  with  two 
widow  ladies,  sisters,  who  hved  in  a 
pretty  cottage,  about  a  nule  distant 
from  their  home.  Mrs.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Gilbert  were  past  the  prime  of 
Efe,  but  cheerful,  pleasant  women, 
who  liked  to  see  everybody  happy 
abound  them;  and  who,  though l>ut 


recent  acquaintances,  had  already 
taken  the  privilege  of  lecturing  their 
youthful  visitors  on  what  they 
termed  their  unnatural  mode  of  hfe. 

'  It  is  absurd,  my  dears,'  would 
they  say, '  to  fency  that  two  yoting 
hoarte  can  live  upon  friendship  for 
ever.' 

On  these  occasions  Miss  Audley 
would  invariably  adduce  the  ex- 
ample of  her  &vourite  heroines.  Lady 
Eleanor  and  her  friend. 

*  Ay,  that's  all  very  well  to  write 
about,'  said  the  sensible  matrons; 
'and  they  may  have  seemed  very 
happy  to  the  tourists  who  called 
upon  them,  and  saw  them  in  their 
sunny  hours ;  but  who  knows  how 
often  they  repented  their  rash  reso- 
lution?' 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  the  young 
ladies  found  the  tea-table  ready 
sprcsad  for  their  reception ;  and  pre- 
sently they  sat  down  to  the  social 
meal  with  their  hostesses,  one  of 
whom  remarked  that  they  need  not 
wait  for  their  friend,  as  his  return 
wasunoertun. 

'  You  must  not  be  angry,  you  man- 
hater,'  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  gaily  tap- 
ping Matilda  on  the  shoulder, '  but 
we  have  a  male  friend  staying  with 
us— and  as  after  all  you  are  subject 
to  meet  these  nuisances  when  you 
pay  visite,  we  didn't  think  ourselves 
obliged  to  lock  him  up.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Miss  Audley, 
disdainfully ;  '  our  hearts  are  not 
made  of  such  inflammable  materials 
as  to  need  the  precaution  of  bolts 
and  bars.' 

'  Bolts  and  bars  may  become  very 
wise  precautions,  my  dear,  some  two 
years  later,'  began  Mrs.  Brown, 
*  when ' 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  guest,  who  had  re- 
turned sooner  than  expected,  and 
whom  she  hastened  to  introduce  as 
Mr.  Edgar  Tyrrell,  an  artist  from 
London,  who  had  come  to  carry 
away  some  of  their  Monmouthshire 
views. 

'  But  not  to  deprive  you  of  them, 
my  dear  hostesses,'  said  he,  smiling 
and  taking  a  hand  of  each  sister 
affectionately,  as  he  bowed  gracefully 
to  the  young  ladies. 

Anna  Matilda  was  provoked  at 
herself  on  feeling  the  colour  rise  to 
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ber  cheeks,  especially  as  she  per- 
ceiyed  a  glance  exchanged  between 
the  sisters.  She  therefore  thought 
it  best  to  say  at  once  that  she  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
gentleman  before,  and  of  admiring 
one  of  the  sketches  to  which  Mrs. 
Brown  alluded.  Mr.  Tyrrell  replied 
suitably,  and  the  conversation  soon 
became  animated  and  agreeable. 
Anna  Matilda  recovered  her  usual 
composure,  and  Georgiana  was  as 
gay  as  a  lark. 

When  the  tea-things  were  re- 
moved, the  artist  brought  in  his 
portfolio,  at  Mrs.  Grilbert's  request, 
and  its  contents  were  exhibited  to 
the  young  ladies.  The  sketch  near 
Si  Briavel's,  the  spot  where  Miss 
Audley  had  first  met  the  young 
paint^,  was  almost  finished  since 
then ;  but  she  observed  a  duplicate 
of  the  same  scene,  in  an  uufimshed 
state,  in  which  it  seemed  that  the 
figures  of  herself  and  her  com- 
panion had  been  sketched  in,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  artist  taking  tixe  view 
—only  before  she  had  time  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity  on  this  point,  Edgar 
Tyrrell  had  dexterously  concealed  it 
behind  some  sheets  of  blimk  paper 
which  he  laid  on  one  side. 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasant- 
ly, and  so  rapidly,  that  the  young 
ladies  were  surprised  when  their 
maid  came  to  fetch  them  in  com- 
pany with  the  gardener's  son.  Mrs. 
Gilbert  observed,  'Such  an  escort 
was  superfluous  for  that  night,  as 
their  finend  was  too  chivalrous  by 
far  not  to  think  it  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  safely  home.'  After  declaring 
they  should  be  perfectly  safe,  even 
if  Georgiana  and  herself  went  home 
quite  alone,  Miss  Audley  made  no 
objection  to  Edgar  Tyrrell's  walking 
by  their  side  during  the  mile  that 
separated  them  from  home,  especially 
as  her  London  maid  was  now  re- 
placed by  a  country  girl,  who  had 
neither  Martha's  prying  propensi- 
ties, nor  sufficient  quickness  to  make 
comments  on  her  young  mistress's 
conduct. 

As  they  walked  along  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  Edgar  took  occasion  to 
remark  that  there  was  one  scene  he 
regretted  not  adding  to  his  collec- 
tion, namely,  a  little  mountain  stream 
leaping  down  amidst  rocks;  which 


he  described  so  graphically,  that 
Anna  Matilda  exclaimed  incautiously 
that  she  knew  it  well,  as  she  could 
see  it  from  her  g^u:den. 

'And  why  don't  you  sketch  it?' 
asked  Georgiana,  archly. 

'  For  the  reason  Miss  Audley  has 
just  given,'  said  the  artisi  '  I  have 
no  right  to  trespass  on  her  garden^ 
and  the  view,  such  as  I  once  saw 
it  on  a  former  visit  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood, can  only  be  obtained  in 
perfection  from  the  elevated  part  of 
MLbs  Audle/s  garden.' 

Thus  indirectly  appealed  to.  Miss 
Audley  judged  that  she  would  only 
appear  afraid  to  trust  herself  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  handsome  man,  if  she 
carried  her  prudery  to  the  extent  of 
refusing  an  artist  leave  to  take  a 
sketch  from  her  garden.  Accord- 
ingly she  said  poGtely,  but  coldly, 
that  'she  could  not  think  of  de- 
priving the  world  of  the  fine  arts  of 
another  gem  from  his  pencil,'  and, 
'  that  he  was  free  to  come  through 
her  garden  to  obtain  the  desirod 
point  de  vue.' 

Edgar  Tyrrell  was  not  slow  in 
availing  himself  of  the  permission; 
and  the  veiy  next  day  he  came  with 
his  portfoho  and  camp  stool,  and 
established  himself  on  a  kind  of 
platform  commanding  the  fall ;  but 
he  had  the  good  taste  and  discretion 
not  to  ask  to  see  the  fiEur  inmates  of 
the  cottage,  merely  telling  the  gar- 
dener that  3Iiss  Audley  had  given 
him  permission  to  sketch  on  her 
premises. 

'  I  think  it  is  rather  inhuman  of 
us  not  to  give  him  luncheon,'  ob- 
served Georgiana,  when  the  young 
painter  had  come  and  gone  after  the 
same  discreet  fiashion,  for  two  or 
three  consecutive  mornings. 

'  You  seem  to  take  great  interest 
in  him,'  said  Miss  Audley,  with  more 
irritation  than  the  case  seemed  to 
warrant. 

Georgiana  began  humming  an  air. 
She  did  not  relish  being  continually 
snubbed  by  her  friend,  and  to  avoid 
quarrelling,  she  went  out  into  the 
garden  to  look  at  the  beehives.  In  a 
few  minutes  Anna  Matilda  stood  at 
her  elbow. 

'Beally,'  said  Georgiana,  laugh- 
ing, '  you  remind  me  of  Mentor,  who 
\ised  to  provoke  me,  when  learmng 
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French  at  school,  with  always  ran- 
ning  after  poor  T^lemaque,  for  fear 
he  shoaki  misbehaTe  himself  amongst 
the  girls.' 

'  May  not  I  come  and  look  at  the 
beehives  as  well  as  you,  Georgy?' 
asked  Miss  Andley,  colouring  deeply. 

'  I  wish  I  could  make  her  jea- 
lous of  me/  thought  Georgiana ; 
'  and  that  j^ousy  made  her  fidl  in 

love   with   Edgar   Tyrrell and 

then ! ' 

Ay ! — ^in  that  one  little  word '  then,' 
which  she  did  not  expound  any 
fiirther,  even  to  herself,  how  many 
desiderata  lay  concealed!  freedom — 
the  making  up  of  lovers'  quarrels — 
and  a  host  of  possibilities  that  had 
hitherto  appeared  sheer  impossibdli- 


Just  three  weeks  after  the  wish 
she  had  formed,  Georgiana,  on 
coming  down  to  breakfast,  found 
a  letter  directed  to  herself,  in  a 
hand  Ihat  might  not  have  disgraced 
a  cat;  the  contents  of  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

'DearMiBS* 

*£ckiue  Uberty,  bnt  Mr.  Gli£fbid 
is  breaking  is  *art  after  you,  and  i 
think  rite  to  tell  you  as  i  ham.  very 
*appy  with  the  perliceman,  as  we  wer 
married  last  snnday,  and  am  your  um- 
Ue  servant. 

'Mrs.  Mabtha  Stammebs.' 

Geofgiana  read  this  curious  epis- 
tie  three  times  over,  and  then  hiding 
it  in  her  pocket,  foU  into  deep 
bought.  Was  Harry  repentant 
after  all?  Any  way  it  showed  a 
kind  feeling  in  Martha,  to  give  her 
this  hint ;  and  some  penetration, 
Qeoigiana  thought,  to  have  dis- 
covered she  once  cared  for  Harry 
Clifford.  She  was  so  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  her  musings,  that  she  did 
not  perceive  how  long  she  had  sat 
waiting  for  Matilda  to  join  her  at 
the  break£u3t  table,  till  the  maid 
came  m  to  ask  whether  she  should 
bring  in  the  urn  ? 

'  ril  wait  for  Miss  Audley,'  said 
Georgiana. 

*  Please,  miss,'  said  the  maid, '  I 
think  you'll  be  hungry  if  you  do.' 

'Is  she  gone  out?' 

'  Yes,  miss,' 

'  What,  for  long  ?'  said  Georgiana. 

The  maid  looked  particularly  silly 


at  this  question,  as  she  replied : 
'  Well,  I  suppose  so,  miss.' 

Georgiana  ate  her  breakfiwt  none 
the  worse,  perhaps,  for  Martha's 
letter,  and  tnen  rambled  out  into 
the  garden.  In  Mentor's  absence 
she  thought  she  would  venture  to 
go  and  look  at  Mr.  Tyrrell's  sketoh, 
which  must  have  become  a  picture 
by  this  time.  For,  working  three 
weeks  on  the  same  sul^ject,  either 
he  must  have  been  much  dissatis- 
fied with  his  first  two  or  three  at- 
tempte,  or  else  have  arrived  at  com- 
pletion by  this  time. 

'  Is  Mr.  Tyrrell  at  wock  up  there  ?' 
asked  she  of  the  gardener's  son. 

'  No,  miss,  he  be  gone,'  said  the 
lad  with  a  broad  grin. 

'Gone?  What!  left  the  neighbour- 
hood ?'  cried  Georgiana.  '  But  when 
was  he  here  last?' 

'  He  was  here  this  morning,  miss,' 
replied  the  lad,  'till  Miss  Audley 
came,  and  they  went  away  together, 
out  by  that  'ere  gate.*  When  per- 
ceiving Georgiana's  look  of  amaze- 
ment, he  quickly  added :  '  La !  miss, 
what  didn't  you  know?  Why  they've 
been  a-courting  every  day  as  the 
gent  came.' 

It  now  flashed  across  Georgiana's 
mind  that  her  friend  had  somehow 
contrived  daily  to  occupy  her  with 
one  thing  or  another,  while  she  dis- 
appeared from  the  room,  evidently 
to  superintend  the  sketch  of  the 
watermll.  Not  caring  to  encourage 
the  lad  to  talk  any  more,  she  went 
back  into  the  house,  scarooly  know- 
ing whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry 
that  her  companion  had  gone  awi^ 
without  a  woi^  of  explanation.  Yet 
she  somehow  experienced  a  sense  of 
great  relie£  Late  in  the  day  she 
received  a  note  firom  Anna  Matilda, 
informing  her  that  she  had  met 
with  a  sincere  heart  at  last;  and 
was  about  to  be  united  to  Edgar 
Tyrrell.  Why  she  need  have  run 
away  to  do  so,  was  rather  p(roblem- 
atical ;  except,  perhaps,  that  she 
was  ashamed  to  fiice  her  Mend  after 
changing  her  mind  so  soon — besides, 
being  one  of  those  who  prefer  cut- 
ting the  Gordian  knot  to  untying  it. 
Left  to  herself,  Georgiana  lost  no 
time  in  writing  home  to  her  fimiily, 
explaining  what  had  happened,  and 
begging  them  to  come  and  fetch  her 
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away  as  Boon  a<i  p>»-.-il>!f.  ^Ir. 
Fletcher  sai<l  it  would  h-.'  a  p><  i 
joke  to  leave  Geor^^'iaiia  Inr  a  t'^k* 
to  enjoy  licr  (nvii  (.oininuiy  ;  Itut 
Mrs.  f'letciier  took  ]»ity  on  lu  r,  ai:<l 
Toiunteercd  to  stiirt  at  once  with 
her  clauLchters  to  briiit;  her  honu-. 
Matilclii's  nn<Me, wiiohud  l>e<]'  callt^tl 
to  the  family  council,  ofur-il  to 
escort  the  L'ulics,  jus  !Mr.  FUtoher 
could  not  leave  town ;  and  in\iteil 
them  to  stay  at  his  f^eat — the  oottaire 
not  having  accommcxlation  for  thtni 
all.  This  being  gladly  acce])te(l,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  aft(*r  the 
Fletchers  had  received  Georgiana's 
letter,  the  three  ladies  made  their 
appearance  at  the '  hermitage,'  where 
they  found  the  fair  occuimnt  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  at 
her  request  had  taken  ix>ssession  of 
Miss  Audley's  bedroom. 

Mrs.  Gilbert.,  who  had  been  much 
amused  by  tlie  denouement  of  Ma- 
tilda's romance,  was  sincerely  glad 
to  see  Georgiana  restored  to  her 
faniily — and  while  the  two  elder 
ladies  were  talldiig  on  the  subject, 
the  sisters  drew  Georgiana  aside  into 
the  garden. 

'  I  hope  you  won*t  be  very  angry, 
Georgy,  when  you  hear  who  accom- 
panied us  besides  Matilda's  uncle  ?' 
said  Isabella. 

'  Who  ?'  asked  Georgiana,  looking 
little  disposed  at  that  moment  to  be 
angry  with  anybody. 

'  Harry  Clifford, '  said  Fanny. 

'  Oh !  I  suppose  he  is  half  beside 
himBslf  at  Till's  marriage,'  said 
Georgiana ;  '  but  what  does  he  come 
here  for  ?' 

*  That  hell  explain  himself,'  said 
Bella,  as  she  and  her  sister  hastened 
back  towards  the  house. 

Georgiana  would  fain  have  fol- 
lowed them,  but  on  seeing  Harry 
Clifford  open  the  gate  and  come 
forward  with  so  sad  an  air,  she  felt 
rooted  to  the  spot. 

'  How  have  I  offended  you?'  asked 
he. 

Georgiana  tried  to   restrain  her 


t<"r.-,  aL  1  coiiM  only  articulate: 
*  T  at  vaiciitijie  !' 

'  ^Vcll !  \\'as  it  so  ^vtxi  ii  crime 
to  entreat  you  to  wear  a  Huwer  at 
tiic  ball  bv  wav  of  an  answer  V 

'  Ikit  you  wrote  to  /"/•,  not  to 
ine/  ol»jeeted  Georgiana. 

Ajid  she  drew  fn)m  her  j)0cket 
the  Valentino  ^liss  Audley  had  pven 
her,  to  remind  her  constantly  of 
HariT's  jierlidy. 

'Good  heavens!'  cried  Harrj', 'I 
pee  it  all !  Fmuk  Blytliwood  pro- 
]v)Re<l,  after  our  valentines  were 
sealed,  that  we  should  have  them 
directed  by  his  sohcitor's  clerk,  in 
order  that  no  one,  in  cither  house- 
hold, should  gua<«  who  they  came 
from.  The  aridresses  must  have 
been  reversed  by  mistake.  I  put  a 
mark  on  mine,  as  you  see  here — but 
Frank  is  so  careless !  He  Uttle 
knows  the  immeasnreable  i)ain  his 
carelessness  has  cost  me.' 

Georgiana  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy,  though  she  hastenal  to  say : 
'  Poor  Frank  Blythwood  is  to  be 
pitied  likewise.' 

'Don't  waste  any  pitj'  on  him,' 
said  Harry,  '  since  he  is  already 
married  to  another — save  it  rather 
for  me.' 

Georgiana  laid  her  hand  in  his; 
but  her  heart  was  too  full  to  allow 
her  to  utter  a  word.  Meanwhile 
Harry  related  how  kind  her  father 
had  been  to  him,  on  learning  his 
attachment  to  his  daughter,  and  how 
he  had  told  him  to  have  patience  as 
all  would  come  right  in  the  end. 
Only  he  had  jxjsitively  forbidden  his 
follovring  Georgiana  before  she  grew 
tired  of  her  seclusion. 

*  I  am  heartily  tii-ed  of  it  now,' 
said  Greorgiana,  amidst  tears  and 
laughter. 

And  no  one  will  be  surprised 
if,  under  the  circumstances,  Harrj^ 
found  it  easier  than  he  had  hoi:)ed 
to  obtain  her  promise,  that  they 
should  be  united  on  next  St  Valen- 
tine's day. 
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THE  WIDOW  AND  THE  FATHEHLESS. 


'ftoyuis  againtft  Ht^pz.* 


*  yjsS,  I  am  waiting  here^  mother,  with  no  company  but  my  boy's, 

J-    I  oonld  not  sit  lyy  the  mouth  of  the  pit  and  hearken  the  hollow  noise 
Of  fhe  strokes  of  the  pick  and  the  crowbar  as  they  toiled  away  below 
To  rescue  the  men— cmd  my  husband — ^he  is  hying  still  I  know. 
It  «B8  only  last  night  I  saw  him  as  I  drowsed  away  by  the  fire. 
Up  there  in  the  engine-house  yonder — ^for  at  last  I  began  to  tire ; 
And,  as  I  was  nodding,  I  fimded  that  some  one  came  to  the  door— 
TwBs  he — ^he  looked  in  at  me  smiling — and  passed  away — and  no  more ! 
But  I  know  by  his  smile  he  jb  happy — do  you  think  he'd  be  happy,  dear. 
If  he'd  left  you,  littie  Charlie,  and  your  mother  lonely  here  ? 
Look  up,  my  child!    He'll  be  coming :  God  will  send  him  bac^  again. 
For  how  could  we  two  poor  things  get  on,  if  that  our  good  man  was  ta'en  ? 

'Bat  I  could  not  sit  within  sound  of  the  pit— it  almost  diOTe  me  mad ; 
for  I  counted — and  counted — and  counted  the  blows  of  the  busy  pick  and 

the  gad; 
And  as  easily  could  I  reckon  and  sum  my  best  best  blood  by  drops. 
As  measure  his  life  by  those  random  blows,  with  the  frequent' pauses  and 

stops. 
When  with  sullen  sound  the  treacherous  ground  in  the  shaft-side  fell  away. 
And  the  work  was  all  to  begm  afresh— «nd  'tis  near  a  week  to-<]ay  I 
Look— tell  me!     Does  any  one  come  &om  the  pit?— for  my  eyes  are 

weak  with  tears ! 
A  neighbour  has  prcmiised  to  carry  to  me  the  first  news  from  the  shaft 

that  he  hears ; 
"Yet,"  he  said,  "there  was.lMe  hope  for  them  now!"— but  I  did  not  heed 

what  he  said ; 
For  they  caDnot  be  dead — ^they  cannot  be  dead — oh,  God  I  he  cannot  be 

dead! 

'  There  is  no  <»i6  coming  ?    Well,  well,  we  must  wait— but  oh,  'tis  a  weary 

tryst, 
And  at  times  there's  a  doubt  that  whispers  my  heart— a  doubt  I  can  scarce 

resist; 
But  I  look  into  little  Charhe's  face,  and  under  my  breath  I  pray— 
And  whisper  myself,  "  The  Lord  is  good— He  gives— He  takes  away !" 
But  He  will  not  take  the  &ther  away,  and  leave  only  the  child  and  me 
To  wander  the  wide-world  through  fdone.    It  cannot— it  will  not  be ! 
Oh,  mother !  it  was  but  few  weeks  ago  we  pitied  the  Queen  of  the  land 
For  a  Ices  that  we  now  come  near  to  know — ^for  a  grief  we  now  understand ! 
But  there's  One  Friend  still  Who  will  listen  when  the  widow  and  fiither- 

lesscall— 
Oh,  wives  and  childreiwneighbours  of  mine,  God  have  mercy  on  us  all ! 
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'  Is  any  one  coniiii;,'— con  yon  si  .•  ?    Vriiat,  no  one — and  now  so  late  I 

Oh,  mother,  motliorl  the  lieart  ltows  sick  that  has  for  so  long  to  wait. 

Yet — oh,  when  1  sec  my  hiis^anU,  and  l(X)k  m  liLs  face  again — 

For  he  /s  alive — T  shall  l-e  repai«l  for  this  moment's  years  of  pain ; 

And  tliey'll  not  })e  ])itter,  tlie  ]^lenteous  tears  that  when  he  comes  I  »sliall 

shed — 
For  he  caimot  Ix)  dead — he  camiot  be  dead — oh,  God !  he  cannot  be  dead  1 

'  Is  any  one  coming  ?    Look  again — is  not  some  one  there  by  the  gate  ? 
I  fancied  there  was.     How  cold  it  grows — and  it's  getting  late,  ah,  late ! 
Why,  mother,  you  know  this  very  month  we've  been  manied  ten  years  long — 
We  have  suffered  together,  and  stiiiggled  at  times — but  it  only  made  love 

more  strong. 
And  he  was  as  true  a  husband  to  me  as  woman  ever  has  seen — 
"  He  uxis"  do  I  say  ?    He  is  living  still !    He  is  a  tiiie  husband,  I  mean ! 
And  while  I  was  ill,  when  Charhe  was  bom,  how  gently  he  nursed  me  then — 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  strength  of  love  makes  such  tender  nurses  of  men! 
And  I  used  to  lie  and  listen  while  from  out  of  The  Book  he  read — 
Oh,  he  cannot  be  dead — he  cannot  be  dead — oh^  God,  he  cannot  be  dead ! 

'  Surely  there's  some  one  coming— look !  You  can  see  from  whei-e  you  stand! 
At  last  is  there  some  one  coming  this  way  ?    Little  Charlie,  give  me  your 

hand; 
Come  close  to  my  side !    Can  you  see,  mother — can  you  sec  ?    Is  there  only 

one? 
Is  he  hastening,  mother,  to  where  we  are  ?    Is  he  huiiying  here  ?    Does  he 

run? 
What?  walking  so  slow !    Ah,  well  we  know  'tis  ill  news  travels  apace ! 
Hush !  hush !  don't  t«ll  me  of  tears  on  his  cheek,  and  a  grave  sad  look  on 

his  face. 
Or  else  I  shall  always  hear  in  your  voice,  till  my  dying  day,  the  tone 
Of  the  one  that  first  told  mo  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world — ^alone ! 

' "  Dead ! — dead ! — dead  ! "    Like  molten  lead  the  words  bum  into  my 

brain. 
And  into  my  heart,  till  every  part  is  wTung  with  the  mighty  pain ! 
Had  I  only  seen  liim  alive  once  more — only  heard  his  parting  breath — 
Had  he  only  lain  in  my  arms  once  more  to  pass  into  those  of  death — 
Had  I  closed  his  eyes  as  the  life-light  died,  I  had  been  more  reconciled. 
Is  he  dead  ?    Is  he  dead  ?    Oh,  can  he  be  dead  ?    God  help  me  and  the 

child !' 

Thomas  Hood. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  PICCADILLT. 

A  TALE  FOR  MAIDENS.  WIVES.  AND  WIDOWS ;  AND,  INCIDENTALLY, 

FOR  ELDERLY  GENTLEMEN. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

IN  WHIOH  THBT  TALK  IT  OTEB. 


i  nHALL  I  ring  for  lights,  Bu- 

IJ    pert?' 

'  Just  as  yon  please,  Giissie ;  I 
don't  care/ 

'Not  ligbts  yet;  do  let  ns  be 
without  them  a  MtUe  longer,  Gosde,' 
pleaded,  rather  imperiously,  a  third 
▼oioe,  a  yoice  with  some  of  tiie  same 
notes  in  it  as  had  the  yoioes  of  the 
first  two  speakers;  some  of  the 
same,  and  some  that  were  younger, 
clearer,  more  ringing. 

'  Let  ns  be  withont  them  a  litfcle 
kmger,  and  talk  it  over;  we  can  do 
80  better  in  the  dark.' 

A  sob  here  choked  her  ntteranoe, 
and  she — ibr  the  epeaker  was  [a 
female — ^bent  her  head  down  npon 
her  gister's  lap,  and  cried  in  that 
oonmlsiTe,  passianate,  violent  man- 
ner that  is  so  distressing  while  it 
lasts,  and  that  generally  lasts  bnt 
a  short  time. 

'My  darling  Floy;  hnsh,  dear. 
Do  calm  yonrself.' 

The  soothing  tones  and  words 
had  thenr  dne  effect  The  sobs 
grew  less  fieqnent,  less  deep;  and 
as  they  presently  ceased  altogether, 
she  exclaimed  quite  clearly,  and 
almost  brightly :  '  What  a  proof  of 
love  and  confidence  papa  has  shown 
to  dear  mamma,  in  leaving  eveiy- 
thing  to  her!  I  felt  so  prond  of 
than  both  when  that  clause  was  * 
read ;  didn't  yon,  Gnssie  ?' 

*  My  dear  Floy,'  said  her  brother — 
the  'Bnpert'  who  was  addressed  in 
the  first  line — *  I  don't  think  you're 
fonder  of  them  than  I  am,  bnt  I 
can't  go  with  yon  heartily  in  being 
enthusiastically  pleased  at  our  future 
being  so  entirely  in  our  mother's 
hands ;  at  our  bong  so  powerless  to 
help  onrselyes.' 

'  Bnpert!  yon  say  this!  yon,  for 
whom  mamma  would  give  her  life ! 
In  whose  hands  could  our  future,  as 
yon  call  oux  getting  on  in  the  world, 
be  safer  than  in  mamma's?  I 
thought  yon  would  have  been  as 


well  pleased  to  owe  eyerything  to 
mamma,  as  she  will  be  to  give 
eyerything  to  ns.' 

'  Rupert  means,  dear,'  said  the 
eldest  sister,  quietly, '  that,  consider- 
ing how  rich  our  dear  &ther  was, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  settie 
something  definitely  upon  the  sons 
at  least,  rather  than  to  leave  it  all 
to  mamma,  who  has  such  a  disteste 
for  business  and  exertion.  And  I 
agree  with  him  in  doubting  the 
wisdom  of  the  act  as  cordially  as  I 
agree  with  yon  in  admiring  the 
spirit  which  dictated  it' 

'  But  Bnpert,'  said  Florence,  eaiv 
nestly,  interrupting  her  speech  with 
sobs,  'everything  will  be  just  the 
same,  yon  know.  Mamma  said  so 
to  me  when  I  would  go  in  and  speak 
to  her.  "  Buperf  s  allowance  shall 
be  'increased,  if  he  remains  away," 
she  said,  "  and  if  he  likes  to  live  at 
home  altogether,  he  shall  have  the 
management  of  everything."  Will 
yon  live  at  home,  Bnpert?' 

'No,  Floy;  I  think  not' 

'Why  won't  yon?' 

'  I  am  no  lawyer ;  consequently 
the  management  of  other  people's 
business  is  not  in  my  line.  Bnt 
these  are  early  days  to  talk  of  such 
things.  Heavens!  I  can  hardly 
realize  that  this  day  week  my  fiEither 
sat  here,  alive  and  well.' 

'And  we  were  all  so  happy,' 
moaned  Florence;  '  and  now  it  s  all 
over  for  ever.' 

'  We  think  so  now,  Floy,'  said 
her  sister,  '  and  for  a  long  time  we 
shall  all  feel  very  sad ;  but  time  is 
healing,  and  we  shall  learn  to  think 
of  our  good,  kind,  dearly-loved  fiither 
with  less  poignant  grief.  I  thought 
poor  Qenud  would  have  been  here 
by  this  time,  Bnpert,  didn't  you? 
Poor  Qerald!  how  he  will  feel  it! 
Though  I  long  to  see  him,  I  dread 
his  coming.' 

Bni)ert  bent  down  to  look  at  his 
watch  by  the  firelight;   and  then 
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rising,  suiil,  as  he  raiifr  th.^  !»'  i!, 
'  The  train  arrivLS  by  halt-past  six; 
if  ho  camo  by  it.  he'll  )>f  luTr  s«khi, 
for  it's  st'veu  now.  Let  (hnnor  he 
on  the  tiihle  by  luilf-jjast  bcvLii, 
Tliomas.' 

TliLS  hovst  sentence  was  addrcss(-<l 
to  the  servant  who  hroiiirl:t  in  the 
lamp. 

It  was  an  arirand  laiup^one  of 
those  whose  htrlit  frills  almost  as 
clearly  and  purely  as  moonK-ams, 
instead  of  with  the  hot,  coarse  ^dare 
of  gas.  And  tu>,  when  he  had  phu-ed 
it  on  the  centi'e  table,  he  prooeed(Hl 
to  light  the  wax  candles  on  the 
mantelpicx'e,  darkness  fled,  and  the 
three  whose  conversation  we  have 
lieen  listening  to,  stood  out  in  full 
rehef. 

Sitting  in  a  negligently  graceful 
attitude,  in  a  low  Kmnging  chair, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lire,  was 
a  lady  over  whose  head  some  three 
or  four-and-twenty  summers  had 
imssed.  The  face  which  rested  on 
the  slender  whito  hand,  as  she  sat 
gazing  stedfastly  into  the  fii*e,  was 
pale,  clear,  and  dark.  Her  eyes 
were  large  and  oval,  and  they  liad 
the  same  steel-blue  reflecticjn  in 
them  as  might  l>e  obseiTcd  in  her 
hair  when  the  light  fell  upon  it. 
She  wore  the  latter  banded  back  in 
an  apparently  careless  fashion — just 
leaving  her  ears  vdsible — and  coiled 
in  a  superbly  massive  roll  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  where  a  small  jet 
comb  coniined  it.  Apparently  care- 
less, I  say  advisedly,  for  simple  as 
the  arrangement  was,  not  one  of  the 
many  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
copy  Augusta  Knightly,  could  ever 
succeed  in  bringing  about  the  same 
result.  On  some  statue  that  she 
had  seen  in  one  of  the  art-galleries 
abroad,  the  hair  had  been  disposed 
in  this  way ;  and  she  had  gone  home 
and,  with  what  looked  like  the  wave 
of  her  arm,  she  had  produced  the 
self-same  effect,  and  liked  it,  and 
continued  it  up  to  the  present  day. 
She  had  the  straight  nose  that  ought 
to  belong  to  a  downcast,  modest 
face ;  and  yet,  though  hers  was  ge- 
nerally borne  aloft  with  a  proud, 
imperial  air,  the  straight  nose  did 
not  seem  at  all  out  of  place  on  it. 
With  the  dehcate,  curved  beauty 
of  her  mouth  and  chin,  no  one  could 


find  f:iMlt.     They  were  perfect  i:i 
every  line. 

Tlii^  (lUeenly  head — for  such  it 
was— rose  on  a  mr.^^ive  8wellin.i: 
t;;ri»:it,  from  shouhlers  low  aiid 
broad,  which  sjjrang  in  turn  frc»M 
a  tiny  roiiii  I  waist.  She  was  not 
a  syljih.  She  vn^s  one  of  thos.- 
women  who,  though  delicately  made, 
never  look  of  faii-y-like  proportioi..s, 
that  is,  thin;  her  slioulders  were 
tcK)  wide  for  that,  and  her  bust  too 
full.  She  had  the  way  of  doing 
everything  gi-acefully — the  ail  of 
being  perfectly  natural. 

As  she  sat  there  with  one  hand 
supjxn-ting  h(T  face,  and  the  other 
snioothing  the  bright  hair  (>f 
Florence,  her  younger  sister,  her 
deep  moimiing  garb  making  her 
kK)k  pjder  than  usual,  and  the  sor- 
row at  her  heart  softening  the  j^rouvl 
expression  of  her  eye  and  lip,  some- 
tiling  in  her  appearance — or  in  con- 
nection with  her — seemed  to  touch 
her  l»rother  deeply,  for  l)ending  do^ii 
and  kissing  her  brow,  he  said — 

'  Dear  Gussie,  for  your  sake,  even 
more  than  the  others,  I  bitterly 
regret  that  my  poor  father  should 
have  been  taken  just  now.' 

'  Nonsense,  liupei't,'  she  rephtil, 
looking  up  and  attempting  to  smile, 
'  it  is  on  account  of  you  and  Gerald 
that  I  disapprove  of  certain  arrange- 
ments my  dear  father  deemed  it  right 
to  make.  To  Floy  here  and  me  they 
will  make  Uttle  difference,  but  I  diii- 
approve  of  men  being  dependent.* 

*  Even  on  their  own  mothers?  oh, 
Gussie!'  interruptal  Florence. 

'  Even  on  their  own  mothers,' 
responded  Miss  Knightly,  cabnly. 

'  Well,  thank  heaven,  I  have  no 
such  absurd  notions  to  add  to  my 
bitterness  at  this  bitter  time,*  re- 
phed  Florence,  warmly;  and  once 
more  there  was  silence  in  the  room. 

The  last  speaker  was  a  girl  about 
twenty.  By  common  consent,  when- 
ever she  made  her  appearance, 
Florence  Knightly  was  voted  the 
beauty  of  the  occasion.  She  waj^ 
taller  and  shghtcr  than  her  sister, 
vriih  a  very  fair  fiace,  and  long  golden 
liair  and  lashes,  indeed,  rather  light 
than  golden.  The  extraordinarj' 
feature  in  her  beauty  was  that  these 
lashes  shaded  eyes  of  the  darkest 
brown.    She  had  irregular  features ; 
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a  little  nose  that  had  a  decided  in- 
clination to  turn  np,  and  a  mouth 
that  some  people  said  would  have 
heen  pretty  had  it  been  a  size  or 
two  smaller.  Florence  Enightly's  &ce 
was  more  and  better  than  beautiful ; 
it  was  fascinating  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  was  like  her  manner — 
like  her  way  as  they  called  it ;  it 
wais  bewitchmgly  sympaQietic.  She 
was  always  desperately  in  earnest  in 
what  she  said  and  did  and  thought ; 
at  least  she  always  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  so.  She  had  the  art 
of  carrying  her  hearers  with  her 
on  most  occasions^  for  she  had  the 
eloquence  of  the  eye  as  weU  as  of 
the  lip.  Augusta's  tone^were  per- 
haps better  defined  than  Florence's, 
the  tones  more  polished  and  the 
words  more  elegemtly  chosen;  but 
Floy  had  the  voice  that  Uyed  in 
your  heart  the  longest.  She  spoke 
impulsively,  eagerly;  and  jumped 
her  words  into  spasmodic  sentences. 
Still  it  was  a  stram  of  purest  melody ; 
still  you  listened  and  longed  for  more 
of  those  notes,  rich,  soft,  and  clear 
as  May  dew.  There  was  a  difference, 
too,  in  the  manner  of  these  sisters, 
who  had  had  the  same  instructors 
and  advantages,  learnt  the  same 
lessons,  and  gone  into  the  same 
society.  Augusta  had  Ihat  cahn 
WMiee,  that  perfect  self-possession, 
which  is  so  eminently  attractive. 
Florence,  from  rarely  doing  any- 
thing like  other  people,  was  very 
genially  considerod  affected,  and 
by  her  young-lady  Mends,  theatri- 
cal. If  she  had  not  come  of  such 
a  very  unexceptionable  race,  there 
are  many  who  would  have  called 
Florence  Knightly  '  bad  style/  and 
her  warmest  friends  felt  in  their 
innermost  hearts,  that  if  Floy  had 
not  quite  so  much  action,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better. 

Bupert  Knightly,  to  whom  I 
come  at  lost,  was  worthy  to  he  the 
brother  of  such  very  lovely  sisters. 
He  was  about  eight-and-twenty ; 
tall,  and  slight  in  figure ;  with  tiie 
&ir  hair  and  face  of  his  younger 
(dster,  and  the  proud  expression  of 
his  elder;  a  reserved  face,  almost 
a  stem  one,  and  yet  one  to  which 
you  would  instinctively  turn  for 
protection,  if  you  were  in  any  doubt, 
or  difficulty,  or  danger.     Though 
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he  was  &ir,  with  strongly  marked 
aquiline  features,  he  bore  a  very 
strong  resemblance  to  Augusta;  but 
the  brow,  which  in  the  woman  was 
low,  though  broad,  was  in  the  man 
remarkably  high,  and  strikingly  in- 
tellectual. The  long,  drooping 
moustache  partially  concealed  the 
shape  of  his  mouth,  but  still  it 
could  be  seen  that  he  had  the  short 
curved  lip  of  his  sister.  He  had 
her  quiet,  self-assured  manner  too ; 
and  her  polished  clear  tones,  and 
her  undouDted  air  of  being  thorough- 
bred. 

He  was  the  head,  nominally,  of 
the  house  now ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
her  deep,  deep  grief  for  her  &ther, 
his  sister  Augusta  had  thought, 
through  the  last  few  sad  days, 
thought  with  pride  how  wortiiy 
he  was  to  be  tne  head  of  that  or 
any  other  house.  He  was  so  clever ; 
not  that  she  deemed  there  would  be 
ever  any  call  upon  him  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  She  had  only 
thought  of  him  in  one  light — as  her 
other's  heir;  as  his  successor  in 
the  borough  he  had  represented  so 
long ;  as  the  head  of  tiie  house,  the 
rich  Rupert  Knightiy,  Esq.,  KP. 
for  Warmingston.  But  on  this  day, 
on  the  evening  of  which  I  introduce 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  reader, 
on  this  sad  day  of  their  fatiier's 
funeral,  the  will  had  been  read ;  and 
to  everybody's  surprise  —  every- 
body's expressed  surprise,  which 
was  worse — ^to  the  astonishment  of 
the  widow  herself,  every  fraction  of 
the  property,  both  kmded  andfanded, 
was  left  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  weak,  irresolute  Mrs.  Knightly ; 
and  Eupert  was  indeed  the  head  of 
the  house,  but  dependent  on  lus 
mother  for  his  daily  bread.  The 
heir  of  the  rich  Mr.  Knightly— one 
of  the  wealthiest  commoners  in  the 
county  —  had  no  profession.  He 
had  been  brought  up  to  play  the 
part  of  a  rich  man,  witn  large 
landed  estates.  He  had  chosen,  for 
the  most  part,  to  reside  in  lus  own 
quarters  m  the  Albany,  and  had 
been  quite  content  to  draw  a  splen- 
did allowance  quarterly  from  his 
father,  without  caring  about  any- 
thing being  decidedly  settied  upon 
him.  But  now  his  father  was  dead, 
and  things  would  be  quite  different; 
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and  so  Bupert  Emghtly  felt,  and  so 
his  sister  Augusta  felt  for  him. 

And  now  Bupert  Emghtly, 
glancing  at  the  clock  on  the  man- 
telpiece—a clock  <m  which  gilt  and 
enamelled  Cupids  chased^  winged 
and  jewelled  hours — said, 

'By  Joye!  twenty  minutes  to 
eight!  Gerald  can't  he  coming  by 
that  tcain;  we  had  better  go  and 
dine/ 

They  went  into  the  long,  lofty 
dining-room,  those  two  sisters  and 
their  brother,  and  choked  back  their 
tears,  as  Bupert  said  grace  as  master 
in  that  place  for  the  first  time — ^in 
that  room  where  their  father  had 
been  genial,  happy,  ajid  hearty  but 
the  other  day.  His  portrait  hung 
on  the  wall  opposite  to  Florence — 
the  portrait  of  a  fine,  hale,  hand- 
some old  man — and  seemed  to  smile 
kindly  down  upon  them.  The  din- 
ner was  irreproachable,  and  Thomas 
and  Burton,  the  butler,  waited  as 
severely  as  oyer ;  but  what  a  fiurce 
that  pretence  of  eating  appeared  to 
the  grief-stricken  children  who  were 
mourning  a  &ther. 

'  Will  you  come  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room with  us,  Bupert?'  Au- 
gusta asked,  as  she  was  Reading  the 
way  out,  when  their  stately  meal 
was  oyer. 

. '  I  shall  come  to  you  directly, 
Gussie.  I  wish  one  of  you  would 
"just  nm  up  to  my  mother.  I  don't 
like  the  idea  of  her  being  up  there 
without  any  one  of  us,  crying  and 
sobbing  herself  frantic' 

'  I'll  go  up,  but  I  don't  think  it's 
much  use,  Bupert,*  answered  Au- 
gusta, sadly.  '  We  haye  tried,  both 
of  us,  so  many  times  to-day,  and  it 
only  makes  her  worse.  I  do  so 
dread  the  idea  of  bringing  on  hys- 
terics again.' 

'  For  mercy's  sake,  don't  do  that, 
Gussie! — but  go  up.  That  maid  of 
my  mother's  encourages  anything  of 
the  sort,  I  know,  and  whines  and 
howls  herself  at  such  a  rate  that 
I'm  sure  she  must  upset  my  mother 
terribly,'  he  added  to  Florence,  as 
his  eldest  sister  left  the  room  on  her 
unpromising  mission. 

'  Baines  has  been  a  great  comfort 
to  mamniR  all  through  this  trying 
time,  dear  Bupert,*  said  Florence, 
rather  reproachfully.      '  Mamma's 


genres  are  weak  at  any  time,  and 
they  are  so  shattered  now  that  no 
one  oould  haye  soothed  her  like 
Baines.' 

'  It  seems  to  mo  that  we  oould 
haye  done  it  better,  Floy,  if  that 
wretched  Baines  had  not  kept  the 
door  closed  on  us.    Well,  Gussie  ?* 

Miss  Knightly  had  evidently  been 
unsuccessful.  '  Mamma  says  she 
would  rather  be  alone,  Bupert,  till 
Gerald  comes.  I  want  her  to  go  to 
bed  early,  and  not  see  Gerald  tiU  to- 
morrow morning ;  but  she  says  she 
shall  sit  up  all  night  if  he  doesn't 
come.  We  shall  only  be  too  glad  to 
have  you,  dear,  when  you  are  tired 
of  being  alone.' 

The  girls  walked  away  to  the 
drawing-room.  Bupert  sat  alone 
oyer  his  wine,  but  not  drinking  it 
The  desolate  widow  lay  on  her 
couch  upstairs.  The  domestics 
muttered  in  the  seryants'  hall  about 
the  strangeness  of  that  will,  which, 
as  they  said,  had  left  Mr.  Bupert 
and  Mr.  Gerald  nothing  but  oeg- 
gars ;  and  so  for  many  hours  there 
was  silonce  in  this  stately  mansion 
in  Piccadilly.  Still  the  hours  went 
by,  and  Gerald  did  not  come. 

Who  Gerald  was,  and  why  he  had 
not  been  thero,  shall  be  told  in  the 
next  chapter.  In  this  I  will  only 
state  that  at  about  eleven  a  cab 
dashed  up  to  the  door ;  there  was  a 
violent  knock,  and  a  rush  of  fresh 
air  into  the  hall.  The  sisters  had 
only  time  to  exclaim  hurriedly, '  If s 
Gerald  !*  when  he  was  before  Ihem. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

SHOWING  WHY  OERAIJ)  WAS  KOT 
THESE. 

The  golden  bowl  was  broken  now, 
and  the  silver  cord  loosed,  and  the 
light  of  the  lamp  that  had  burned 
so  brightly  was  quenched — gone  out 
for  ever ;  and  only  the  other  day  he 
had  been  alive,  well,  amongst  tibem 
all,  so  short  a  time  since ;  and  now 
the  last  had  come;  the  handfrd  of 
earth  had  been  thrown — 'dust  to 
dust,  ashes  to  ashes ' — and  it  was  aU 
over. 

But  it  had  been  very  sudden. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  sudden 
death,  though  a  thing  that  some 
few  may  individually  pray  for,  if  wo 
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can  hope  humbly  that  it  findB  ns 
preparod,  is  very  awful  to  the  Bur- 
vivors.  That  seemg  a  loved  one 
£sule  away,  slowly  land  sorely,  may 
rend  and  tear  our  hearts,  and  canse 
our  spirits  to  sink  lower,  lower 
every  day  with  the  siokening  know- 
ledge of  what  it  is  all  coming  to ;  bat 
in  that  case  there  is  not  the  fieroe, 
imexpected  pain.  We  are  not 
croeUy  frightened  as  well  as  craelly 
hnrt  Mr.  Enightly's  death  had 
been  sadden — ^terribly  sadden.  He 
had  bidden  guests  to  his  table; 
welcomed  them  there  wannly,  and 
died  while  they  were  sitting  around 
it  His  wife  smd  children  had  seen 
him  last  playing  the  part  of  the 
kind,  genial  host — a  part  he  was 
ever  playing — and  soon  they  were 
smmnoned  back,  by  cries  of  horror, 
to  the  room  where  he  lay  a  ghastly 
corpse.  It  had  been  sudden — 
awAilly  sudden.  No  time  to  bless 
either  wife  or  child,  but  time  to 
clasp  Buperf  s  hand  in  one  loving 
clasp  before  the  spirit  fled.  Ho  had 
time  to  give  that  assurance  of  lovo 
to  the  son  who  was  there,  but  none 
to  say  one  loving  word  about  the 
Bon  who  was  away — about  the  son 
he  had  jmrted  wi&  in  anger.  And 
this  was  why  his  sister  had  said 
that  she  dreaded  the  meeting  with 
IKX>r  Gerald. 

Gerald  Knightly  was  a  younger 
son;  consequently  his  fiather  had 
decided  that  it  behoved  him  to 
make  him  something  or  other; 
so  ho  put  him  into  the  army,  a 
profession  entirely  after  Gerald's 
heart.  But  for  the  last  year  or  two 
Gerald  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
despising  himself  because  he  was  in 
the  — ^th,  quartered  at  Woolwich, 
instead  of  being  in  the  Guards, 
quartered  at  Knightsbridge,  with 
occasional  duty  at  Windi^.  Ho 
told  his  &ther,  if  he  would  supply 
the  funds,  he  would  himself  soon 
manage  the  matter.  But  as  Mr. 
Knightly  did  not  see  things  in  the 
same  light,  and  refused  to  advance 
the  necessary  funds,  after  many 
applications  had  been  made  to  him, 
Cksrald  had  grown  heated  and  angry, 
and  had  gone  off  to  the  Omtinent, 
without  leaving  a  proper  course  of 
addresses.  So  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  his  &ther  had  died  and  been 


boried  without  Gerald  knowing 
anythmg  about  it.  They  had  that 
morning  received  a  note  from  him 
— or  rather  Bupert  had — directed 
to  him  at  his  own  chambers,  statnog 
his  intention  of  being  home  that 
night ;  and  now  this  was  the  news 
they  had  to  give  him.  No  wonder 
they  said,  '  Poor  Gerald !'  for  gay, 
and  dashing,  and  reckless  as  he  was, 
Gerald  Knightly  was  a  loving,  ten- 
der, affectionate  son.  He  would  be 
Borry  enough  now  that  he  had 
said  all  that  about  Woolwich,  and 
made  his  &ther  think  him  discon- 
tented. To  say  the  truth,  Wool- 
wich is  not  the  one  spot  under  the 
Bun  that  is  most  desirable.  His 
sisters,  in  trying  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  hard  &te  of  being  other  than  a 
Guardsman,  had  said,  'And  then, 
Gerald,  there  are  the  Artillery  balls 
and  concerts!'  But  Gerald's  posi- 
tion was  unassailable.  '  I  could  take 
you  to  them  just  as  well  without 
being  fiastenod  down  there  on  duty,* 
he  had  rephed.  He  had  liked 
Woolwich  very  well  when  he  had 
gone  there  first,  a  young  ensign: 
this  was  another  grievance — he  be- 
longed to  an  infantry  regiment.  Ho 
had  been  satisfied  with  the  life  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  soirees  at  the 
Boyal  Hospital,  Greenwich — ^where 
he  invariably  played  a  very  pro- 
minent part — ^for  a  time,  until  he 
had  stepped  over  the  heads  of  men 
who  might  easily  have  been  his 
grandfathers,  and  was  hailed  by  the 
world  at  large  as  Captain  Knightly, 
and  pronounced  by  his  sisters  to  bo 
the  handsomest  noan  they  ever  saw. 
And  then  he  began  to  look  upon  his 
lot  as  hard,  very  hard  indeed,  and 
upon  himself  as  entirely  thrown 
away.  So  liis  claims  had  grown 
more  urgent  lately,  and  hatl  re- 
sulted in  a  coolness  with  the  father, 
who  had  refused  to  meet  them. 
And  now  that  fether  lay  cold  and 
dead  in  his  narrow  tomb,  and  poor 
Gerald  was  still  unconscious  of  the 
feet. 

He  came  rushing  into  the  room 
where  his  two  sisters  stood  waiting 
to  receive  him.  Augusta,  calm  and 
graceful  as  ever,  but  showing  in  the 
swelling  veins  which  marbled  the 
back  of  the  httlo  wliite  hand  she 
pressed  on  the  edge  of  a  table,  and 
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in  the  do(^])er  paleness  which  over- 
spread her  taoe,  how  preat  was  the 
excitement  imder  wliich  she  la- 
Ixjured.  Florence  Ix^nt  forward  in 
a  drooping  attitude,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands  in  a  passionate 
manner. 

*  What's  the  matter,  Gussie  ?  Bur- 
ton keeps  on  shaking  liis  liead  and 
saying  nothing ;  what ' 

He  sto])pe<.l  suddenly.  His  eyes 
fell  on  their  black  dre^ises,  on  their 
grief-stricken  faces;  and  in  a  stuimed, 
dazed  manner  he  sat  down  and 
looked  at  them  hopelessly,  speech- 
lessly. 

*  Papa !  poor  papa !  Oh,  Gerald !' 
from  Florence,  and, '  Be  calm,  dearest 
Gerald ;  we  liave  suffered  a  terrible 
loss,  and  we  must  all  help  one 
another  to  bear  it,'  from  Augusta 
told  him  all.  Still  he  sat  there, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands, 
till  Rupert  came  in  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  slioulder. 

'  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  Gerald, 
I  would  have  spai"ed  you  this  shock 
at  any  cost;  hean  up,  old  fellow; 
just  think  of  these  girls.* 

Gerald  ^vl•ung  his  brother's  hand. 

'  Was  it,'  he  l)egan  hoarsely, '  any- 
thing that  could — ^am  I  the  cause  in 
any  way 


o> 


■? 


He  ceased,  and  Rupert  answered 
with  a  prompt,  sympathising  eager- 
ness that  went  straight  to  Gerald's 
heart,  *  There  was  no  apparent  cause 
— a  simsm  of  the  heart,  Holford 
says;  he  was  well,  happy,  hearty 
one  minute,  the  next  he  was  dead.' 

'  Then  he — my  father — sent  no 
word  of  forgiving  love  to  me,  Ru- 
pert?' 

'  My  dear  boy,  do  not  be  distressed 
at  that ;  painful  as  it  is,  we  are  all 
in  the  same  case ;  he  had  no  time  to 
speak  to  any  of  us :  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  any  little  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance against  you  had  passed  away. 
He  spoke  of  you  two  or  tliree  days 
before  his  death  to  me,  and  seemed 
to  be  looking  forward  to  your  re- 
turn.' 

There  was  consolation  in  the 
words  ;  they  were  intended  to  be 
consoling ;  and  Grerald  felt  it  to  be 
due  to  his  brother  to  acknowledge 
them  as  such. 

*  Thank  you,  Ruprt,'  he  said 
simply,  and  tlien  after  kissing  his 


sisters,  he  went  away  up  to  his 
mother's  room. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  siunmer 
season ;  but  sorrow  is  always  chilly. 
The  suddenly  bereft  wife  lay  upon  a 
luxurious  couch,  wrapped  up  in  cash- 
meres, in  that  boudoir  which  Martin 
and  Graham  had  fitted  up  for  her 
afresh,  under  her  thoughtful,  loving 
husband's  directions,  but  a  month 
ago.  She  lay  before  a  blazing  fire ; 
moaning  at  intervals,  and  with  crim- 
son cheeks  and  burning  hands,  com- 
plaining of  the  cold. 

She  looked  too  yoimg — she  was 
forty-seven  or  eight — to  he  the 
mother  of  those  men  and  women 
down  stairs ;  for  hers  was  a  lasting 
order  of  l)eauty.  Rose  was  her 
name,  and  a  rose  she  was,  even  now. 
Her  husband  had  married  her  for 
her  excxieding  loveliness  when  she 
was  sixteen,  and  idoUzed  her  for  it 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  She 
was  a  sweet  woman,  gentle  and 
affectionate,  and  sensitively  jealous. 
Mr.  Knightly  had  worshippeti  and 
spoilt  her  with  admirable  constancy 
from  the  moment  he  first  met  her 
and  found  that  her  limpid  hazel 
eyes  brightened,  and  her  rotmded 
cheeks  grew  pinky  at  his  approach. 
I  have  said  that  she  was  sweet,  and 
gentle,  and  affectionate;  but  with 
all  these  good  and  charming  quali- 
ties she  was  not  a  jwrfect  woman 
by  any  means.  She  had  a  great 
weakness  for  being  consulted  on  all 
occasions.  Her  husband  had  always 
found  a  pleasure  in  doing  so ;  and  it 
had  ever  been  painful  to  her  that 
the  rest  of  the  world — ^her  world — 
would  not  do  likewise.  Without 
knowing  a  note  of  music  she  would 
look  poutingly  hurt  when  her 
daughters  would  not  ask  for  her  sug- 
gestions &s  to  turns  and  flourishes. 
She  would  have  liked  Rupert  to 
consult  her  about  liis  park  hack, 
and  Grerald  about  his  book  on  the 
Derby;  but  they  did  not  think  of 
doing  so ;  and  this  had  been  a  crease 
in  her  roseleaf.  Now — ^and  tliis  had 
been  an  aUeviation  of  her  woe — she 
would  be  of  importance  to  them. 
They  would  owe  the  means  of  pro- 
curing their  pleasures  to  her;  so, 
surely,  they  would  be  asking  her 
advice,  and  telling  her  all  their 
plans.    She  adored  her  children ;  and 
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had  snch  a  sacrifice  been  demandedi 
that  plump,  fur-haired,  limpid-eyed, 
middie-aged  matron  wonld  have 
given  her  life  for  them ;  but  for  all 
that  ahe  did,  even  in  these  moments 
of  her  first  agony,  like  the  notion  of 
their  being  utterly  dependent  upon 
her.  It  neyer  once  occurred  to  ner 
that  the  arrangement  might  not  be 
eqnaUy  agreeable  to  them ;  for  they 
— ^the  sons  especially — ^had  always 
been  mumimous  in  fiattering  and 
pleasmg  their  pretty  mother. 

So  now  she  lay  upon  her  conch, 
with  bnnung  eyes  and  a  racking 
headache,  waiting  for  Gerald  to  come 
and  say  the  same  caressingly  sym- 
pathetic things  Bnpert  had  said 
already.  For  the  first  time  for  many, 
many  years  she  had  cause  to  shed 
tears,  and  these  unfrequent  yisitors 
had  made  her  feverish  and  ill. 

She,  too,  had  talked  it  over  with 
Baines,  talked  it  over  in  the  soul- 
harrowing  way  some  women  love. 
Baines  had  acted  as  lay  figure,  and 
held  up  all  the  crape-coYeied  skirts 
one  after  the  other,  before  her  weep- 
ing mistress,  and  together  they  had 
examined  and  cried  over  the  length 
and  texture  of  the  '  weepers.'  I&s. 
Knightly  truly  mourned  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  she  liked  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  things.  She 
even  had  serious  thoi^^hts,  she  told 
Baines,  of  leaving  this,  their  old 
fiunily  mansion  in  Piccadilly,  and 
going  to  hve  in  Harley  Street,  be- 
cause she  had  often  noticed  how 
many  dowagers  hved  in  Harley 
Street,  and  she  thought  it  due  to 
Baines's  dear  late  master,  &c.  But 
Baines  refused  to  fen  the  flame 
when  it  took  this  direction.  Grief  in 
moderation  and  within  bounds  was 
highly  proper,  and  she  felt  it  in- 
etonbent  upon  herself  to  go  with 
her  mistress  to  very  great  lengths ; 
but  not  to  such  lengths  as  a  removal 
to  Harley  Street.  Baines  had  an 
eye  to  the  fature;  and  there  was 
the  steadiest  of  butlers — not  to  say 
the  wealthiest — living  next  door, 
who  had  been  rather  particular  in 
his  attentions  of  late.  Baines  did 
not  doubt  the  strength  of  his  attach- 
rxSoii,  but  she  felt  that  it  would 
be  as  well  not  to  test  it  too  severely. 
So  she  said,  when  Mrs.  Knightly 
spoke  of  migrating  to  Harley  Street— 


'  Ah !  mum,  take  my  word  for  it, 
when  we  come  back  from  Wannin^- 
ston  next  year,  'twill  be  to  this 
house,  and  no  Harley  Streete ;  't  ain't 

likely ^my   gracious   me,   here's 

Oaptain  Gerald  1' 

The  son  was  speedily  clasped  in 
the  trembling,  loving  arms  of  the 
mother,  who  had  been  a  silent  witr 
ness  of  that  last  angry  meeting  with 
the  dead  husband  and  fether ;  there 
was  plenty  to  think  about,  and  no 
need  for  words  for  a  tima  But 
Mrs.  Knightly  was  soon  able  to  speak 
as  coherently  as  usual,  and  then  she 
commenced  detailing  every  Uttle 
item  connected  with  his  fether's 
sudden  death  and  funeral,  with  that 
minuteness  which  is  so  exceedingly 
painful  to  men.  Holding  his  hand 
firmly  and  tenderly,  bedewing  it 
with  tears  and  covering  it  with 
kisses,  &e  really  loving  mother  suc- 
ceeded in  lacerating  j)oor  Gerald's 
heart  terribly. 

'  You'll  go  into  the  Guards  now, 
my  darling  boy,  won't  you?' 

*  I  don't  know,  motiier ;  I  hope 
so,  but  I  must  talk  to  Rupert  about 
it.' 

'  Talk  to  Bupert ;  why  can't  you. 
talk  to  me  about  it  as  well  as  to 
Bupert  ?  and  you  needn't  say,  you 
hope  so  but  don't  know ;  for  I  say 
you  shall  if  you  like.' 

'  Well,  well,  mother  darling,  all 
right,  and  now  go  to  bed,  will  you? 
it's  wrong  to  wear  yourself  out  in 
this  way.' 

*  I  only  waited  up  to  see  you, 
Gerald,'  wept  the  poor  lady. 

'  I  know  it,  mother,  and  I  am  only 
anxious  to  get  you  to  take  rest, 
because  we  can't,  any  of  us,  bear  the 
thoughte  of  not  having  your  fece 
amongst  us,  or  of  seeing  it  wan  and 
pale.' 

*  If  s  getting  an  old  fece,  Gerald.' 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  he  interrupted 
fondly;  'it's  as  pretty  a  fece  still  as 
either  of  your  pretty  daughters  can 
boast    Good  night,  dear  mother.' 

Gerald  loved  his  mother;  but  he 
felt,  as  he  walked  away  along  &e 
corridor  and  down  stairs,  that  those 
were  not  the  attempte  at  consolation 
which  would  have  oest  become  him 
to  offer  to  his  widowed  mother  in 
these  early  days  of  her  bereave- 
ment :  but  he  also  felt  the  words 
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and  sentiments  suited  the  hearer, 
if  they  did  not  the  ocoajsion. 

The  sisters  had  retired  to  their 
rooms,  happier  now  Gerald  was 
come ;  and  the  two  young  men  sat 
together  in  Rupert's  room  late  into 
the  night,  talMng  oyer  late  events 
and  future  prospects. 

'  When  does  my  mother  go  down 
to  the  HaU,  Bupert?' 

'  To-morrow  or  the  next  day,  I 
hope;  but  nothing  has  been  de- 
cidedly  settled  as  yet' 

*  I  should  advise  her — in  a  few 
months,  that  is — to  look  out  for  a 
nice  box  somewhere  near  Warming- 
ston,  so  as  to  be  close  to  you  and 
Georgie  when  she's  out  of  town; 
indeed  I  suppose,  as  you'll  be  here, 
and  Gussie  will  have  a  town  house 
too,  that  my  mother  won't  think  it 
worth  her  while  to  have  any  fixed 
residence  in  London ;  she  can  always 
be  with  one  of  you*  You'll  stand 
for  Warmingston  of  course?  It's  a 
shame  to  bother  you  about  money 
matters,  with  such  an  expensive 
afifair  as  an  election  before  you,  but 
I  hope  you'll  arrange  that  exchange 
busmess  for  me,  Rupert.' 

*  My  mother  hasn't  told  you  any- 
thing about  the  disposal  of  the 
property  then,  Gerald  r 

*  No ;  what  is  there  to  tell  ?' 
Rui)ert  had  risen  and  now  stood 

leaning  one  shoulder  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  down  into  the 
handsome  animated  face  of  his 
brother. 

'  Only  that  every  penny  is  left  to 
her ;  that  Warmingston  is  hers ;  this 
house  hers;  and  that  if  Georgie 
Clifford  marries  me  now,  I  can  give 
her  no  position.  I  am — we  all  are 
— dependent  on  my  mother.* 

'  By  George,  it's  intolerable!'  ex- 
claimed the  younger  brother,  start- 
ing to  his  feet ;  '  I  could  have  stood 
it  for  myself— indeed  I,  as  a  younger 
son,  always  anticipated  being  de- 
pendent on  somebody  or  other — ^but 
for  you,  Rupert!  Oh,  my  mother 
must  see  at  once — ^it  must  be  repre- 
sented to  her — ^that  this  cannot  be. 
If  you  are  not  put  in  jwssession  of 
your  lights,  it  will  be  a  positive 
iigustioe.  I  am  convinced  my  mother 
will  see  things  in  a  proper  light.* 

*  You  surely  know  her  well  enough 
to  bo  convinced  that,  eager  as  she 


is  always  to  please  ns,  it  must  be  in 
her  own  way.* 

Gerald's  brow  grew  very  dark 
'  My  poor  father  has  made  a  great 
mistake,  Rupert ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
that  her  motherly  and  even  womanly 
feelings  will  induce  her  at  once  to 
rectify.  Are  the  girls'  fortunes  as- 
sured to  them,  or  specified?  They 
were  to  have  thirfy  tiiousand :  I 
hope  tiicy  are,  for  ToUemache  is  not 
a  fellow  to  marry  on  an  uncertainty, 
or  wait  on  the  pleasure  of  any 
mother-in-law;  and  Gussie  is  very 
fond  of  him.' 

*  No ;  there's  nothing  settled  on 
them.  I've  thought  of  Gussie  too ; 
she's  too  proud  to  go  to  ToUemache 
under  other  circumstances  than  he 
— and  she  too — beheved  to  exist 
when  he  proposed  to  her.  It's  an 
imfortunato  al^  altogether.' 

'  If  s  the  weakest  thing  my  £Either 
ever  did  in  his  life,*  said  the  young 
officer,  who  had  been  half  an  hour 
before  heartful  of  love  and  reverence 
for  both  parents.  *My  mother  is 
no  more  fit  to  have  an  atom  of 
power  in  her  hands  than  that 
poodle  down  there '  (stirring  up  as 
he  spoke  a  curled  wliite  French 
gentleman  with  pink  skin) ; '  it  was 
weak,  very  weak,  of  my  feiher.' 

*  The  only  satisfiactory  thing  is,' 
said  Rupert, '  that  at  all  events  my 
mother  is  fiir  too  devoted  a  mother — 
has  been  fax  too  loving  and  loved  a 
wife,  ever  to  contemplate  matrimony 
again.' 

*  Heavens !  yes !'  replied  Gerald 
sternly;  'I  never  once  thought  of 
disgrace  in  connection  with  her.* 
Grown-up  sons — and  daughters  too 
— are  generally  inclined  to  take  a 
very  harsh  view  of  their  mothers 
marrying  again. 

'No,  no,  Rupert;  not  so  bod  as 
that ;  we  need  not  fear  her  cfver  dis- 
gracing herself;  and  in  spite  of  the 
doubt  you  have  expressed,  I  do 
firmly  hope  that  when  if  s  put  before 
her  in  a  proper  light,  she  will  place 
you  in  your  right  position  wimout 
the  least  reservation.  I  understand 
now  why  she  said  just  now  that  I 
should  be  a  Guardsman  if  I  liked; 
but  till  you  are  all  right,  old  fello^, 
I  shall  accept  nothing  at  her  hands.' 

And  then  the  two  brothers  shook 
hands  heartily  and  separated. 


Song — *  TeU  me  you  love  wic' 
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'Will  Frank  go  down  to  War- 
mingston  with  us,  Gnssie,  or  foflow" 
ns  in  a  week  or  two  do  you  think  ?" 

'I  don't  know,  Floy;  I  have  no 
idea.' 

The  qu&stion  was  asked  and  an- 
swered as  the  two  girls  were  porting 
in  their  mutual  diessing-room,  from 
which  the  doors  of  their  sleep- 
ing-apartments opened  at  opposite 
sides. 

'Poor  Frank!'  pursued  Florence, 
meditatively ;  '  in  addition  to  every- 
thing else  there's  his  di6apxx)int- 
ment;  for  I  suppose  you  won't  be 
married  for  some  time,  Gussic/ 

'  Jf ot  for  a  year,  certainly,'  replied 


Miss  Knightly  in  a  decided  tone; 
'  probably  longer.* 

They  went,  all  of  them,  to  War- 
mingston  in  a  few  days,  and  time 
went  on,  and  Bupert  was  still  the 
head  [of  the  house  in  name  alone ; 
and  still  Grerald  refused  to  have  that 
little  afiair  of  the  exchange  arranged, 
though  his  affectionate  mother  was 
constantly  offering  him  the  money. 
The  days  lengthened  themselves  into 
weeks  and  months ;  the  season  had 
come  round  again,  and  under  the 
head  of  feishionable  arrivals  in  the 
'Morning  Post,'  might  be  read  the 
names  of  'Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Knightly,  at  No.  — ,  Piccadilly.* 


(2b  he  continued,) 


SONG. 


*e: 


TELL  me  you  love  me ;  I  know  it  full  well. 
Though  of  truths  so  deUghtful  one  can't  be  too  siu' 
Doubts  will  arise  that  a  breath  may  dispel. 
Fears  that  alone  such  avowals  am  cure. 
"WTien  were  those  syllables  murmured  in  vain  ?  ^ 
TcU  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 

n. 

Tell  me  you  love  me,  though  often  before 
You  have  told  me  the  tale  I  now  bid  you  repeat ; 

Outpourings  like  these  from  the  lips  we  adore 
In  their  fond  iteration  grow  daily  more  sweet ; 

Why  from  the  tender  confession  refrain  ?^ 

Tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 

m. 

TeU  me  you  love  me,  though  bent  to  deceive. 

Such  delusion  were  dearer  than  every-day  truth. 
We  in  time  learn  to  look  on  and  cherish  as  sooth. 
Eepeat  those  sweet  words,  though  their  fondness  you  feigii. 
And  tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 

IV. 

Tell  me  you  love  me ;  no  sceptic  am  I, 

Who  would  question  the  fiuth  of  the  heart  of  his  choice  ; 
"WTien  did  Falsehood  look  forth  from  so  truthful  an  eyo, 

Or  Deception  assume  less  untrustful  a  voice  ? 
*Twere  treason  to  doubt  thee,  so  welcome  my  chain  ; 
But  tell  me  you  love  me  again  and  again. 
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CUPID,  AUCTIONEER! 


THE  indispensable  child  and  in- 
evitable Young  Pickle,  ont  of  the 
mythology — the  little  heathen  per- 
son with  the  "wings,  which  he  ket^ps 
covered  np  under  his  jacket  when 
he  goes  into  the  society  of  stem 
piuists — is  depicted  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  in  one  of  his 
most  agreeable  exercises.  The  carte 
de  Aisite  of  Cupid,  Auctioneer! 
Ordinarily,  I  Ixilieve,  he  prefers  tliis 
sort  of  airy,  plajiul  no-dress — which 
would  be  positively  luxurious  if 
only  sanctioned  by  the  decencies,  or 
the  canons  of  a  siiltry  climate.  And 
the  good-natured  indulgence  of 
society  has  always  tolerat«i  a  cer- 
tain latitude  of  apparel  with  respi^ct 
to  this  amusing  child.  He  may  in- 
dulge those  httle  odd  notions  of  his 
with  impunity ;  which,  after  all,  must 
be  set  down  to  the  injudicious  train- 
ing of  his  beautiful  mother  (a  famous 
toast) ;  and  has  the  entree  to  our 
drawing-rooms  and  pubhc  places, 
in  that  jmrticular  costume,  wluch,  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  he  rehshes  most, 
— without  remark  or  rebuke. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  established 
tricks  of  tins  notorious  c/?/aw<  Urrihh 
— of  his  putting  peas  into  the  hearts 
of  elderly  people;  of  his  slyly  set- 
ting what  is  behind  the  left  side  of 
their  waistcoats  on  fire ;  of  his  dis- 
charging tiny  arrows  firam  that 
little  pea-shooter  of  his,  and  leav- 
ing us  sore  for  montlis  after.  These 
we  have  learnt  to  bear  with  so  long 
that  no  one  dreams  of  protest; 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  tliat 
there  is  no  nurse  to  take  yoimg 
Master  Troublesome  to  his  nursery. 
But  this  is  only  one  side  of  his  hu- 
mours. He  is  a  child  of  tremendous 
precocity  for  his  years,  and  looks 
shrewdly  to  business.  And  he  does 
a  very  brisk  business  indeed — being 
a  sort  of  polite  Commission  Agent, 
and  elegant  but  unlicensed  auctioneer 
— a  juvenile  George  Robins,  of  pro- 
noimced  heathen  tendencies — a  sort 
of  imdraped  little  deputy  of  a  ce- 
lestial Christie  and  Manson,  who 
have  their  original  sale-rooms  up  in 
Olympus.  An  inimitable  miniature 
auctioneer,  ladies  and  gentlemen! 
Full  of  sweet  invitations  to  bid, 
insinuating   tricks,    quips,  cranks, 


wit,  reiJartee,  jokes;  so  that  reluc- 
tant spectators  must  perforce  bid. 
But  they  do  not  always  buy,  un- 
happily. At  these  crowded  sale- 
rooms where  Love  is  'Auctioneer 
and  Valuator,'  tlie  bidding — fast  and 
frantic  as  it  may  have  been — does 
not  end  always  in  Sales.  Often 
the  lot  is  —  in  technical  pliraso — 
bought  in,  often  withdrawn. 

The  refined  euphuism  of  society, 
and  nicely-strung  nerves  of  social 
hfe,  do  not  tolerate  that  coarse  and 
brutal  calling  of  a  spade,  a  spade. 
Your  blunt  and  truthful  nomen- 
clator  is  properly  hustled  from  the 
fashionable  ring.  The  inquirer, 
who  innocently  begs  to  be  directed 
to  these  popular  Marts,  need  not 
be  shock(A  to  be  told  that  there  are 
no  fixed  times  or  places.  Business  is 
done  everywhere,  and  at  all  hours ; 
but  mainly  in  the  hotbeds  and  tho- 
roughfares of  society.  It  thrives 
and  flourishes  most  in  a  hot  wax- 
light  atmosphere. 

Nothing'  can  be  pleasanter  than 
what  may  be  called  the  theatricals 
of  life.  Most  delightful  that  fairy 
jiunble  of  Ughts,  music,  gymnastics, 
flowers,  tulle,  gold  and  silver  net, 
ice,  champagne,  galantine,  lobster 
salad,  flirting,  and  white  ties,  which 
go  to  make  up  a  ball.  So  with  that 
dream  of  exquisite  bonnets  and 
bright  days,  which  fonn  the  epic 
of  a  flower-show ;  so  with  the  (incor- 
porate) buckram — tlie  starch,  tem- 
porarily ejidued  with  a  languid  life 
and  motion — and  the  solemn  baked 
meats  which  do  so  coldly  fiunish 
forth  the  table  at  state  dinners.  So 
with  that  glorified  cell  at  Covent 
Garden,  somewhat  strict  and  pain- 
ful to  the  lower  limbs  through  lack 
of  room,  yet  a  very  chamber  of  ai- 
chantment  for  the  seraphic  music 
that  floate  upwards  from  the  ItaUan 
throats  below.  So  with  Decomposi- 
tion Row,  where  the  equipages 
trundle  round  and  round,  and  the 
gallante  prance  it  on  tlieir  steeds; 
so  with  the  domestic  soir^ ;  so  with 
the  file  of  pianoforte-men,  and  sing- 
ing women  at  one  guinea  per  hour ; 
so  with  the  grand  Isthmian  Derby 
games  that  come,  like  Christmas, 
but  onoe  a  year.    All  these  delights 
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—  this  pantomimio  action  —  fhis 
dreBsmg  and  rougemg  for  the  mas- 
qnerade  of  social  life ;  this  smging 
and  dandng  aboard  the  galley  oi 
Paphos, '  with  Touth  at  the  prow, 
and  Pleasure  at  the  hehn ;'  this  scat- 
tering of  moneys  in  a  pot  pourri  of 
flowers,  lace,  ribbons,  lobster  salad, 
white  ties,  and  general  promiscuous 
gimcnckery — ^what  does  it  point 
to  ?  Ah !  there  is  a  deep  method  in 
this  delightful  insanity.  In  the  very 
thick  of  the  saturnalia  there  is  a 
serious  sober  purpose  on  foot.  Call 
a  spade  a  spade,  and  let  us  say  out 
loudly  that  it  is  business. 

To  little  QEurry  and  Jack,  taken  to 
the  pantomime  at  Christmas,  the 
loYely  fiury  Gloriana  (she  who 
tnmsforms  the  x)e(8onages  by  the 
agency  of  appropriate  rhymes) 
appears  truly  celestial,  and  a  sort  of 
divine  emanation.  How  would  the 
little  eyes  of  Master  Harry  and  Jack 
distend  could  they  be  made  to 
believe  (for  mere  tdling  would  not 
suffice)  that  the  lovely  fury  Glori- 
ana, and  her  heavenly  sisters,  live 
lives  of  the  most  terrible,  agricul- 
tmal  pack-horse  drudgery! — that 
xmder  that  varnish  of  spangles, 
paint,  flowers,  and  insufficient  tulle, 
is  a  stem,  fierce,  undercurrent  of 
business !  The  lovely  Gloriana  puts 
on  the  spangles  and  that  enchanted 
baby's  frock  of  tuUe  for  thirty  shil- 
lings a  week.  For  that  palt^  sum 
she  is  content  to  quit  the  society  of 
the  Immortals.  So  with  the  thea- 
tricals of  ball-room  life.  Business 
underlies  that  surface  too;  and  we 
smile  and  smirk  upon  one  another, 
and  ignore  politely  toat  ugly  purpose 
tiiat  has  brought  us  to  tiie  show, 
and  step  upon  the  flowers  as  if  there 
was  no  pitfi^  underneath.  Ah ! 
pretty  Wm  Magenta,  who  are  now 
being  taken  to  your  first  festival, 
-HI  rosy  debutante!  Does  your  little 
innocence  deem  all  these  costly  de- 
corations— these  lights,  flowers,  bui- 
queting,  and,  above  all,  Madame 
Hortense's  little  bills — to  be  minis- 
tering to  your  pure  amusement? 
You  will  find  what  this  means  later. 
As  your  brother  Charley  was  called 
to  the  Bar  only  yesterday,  and 
Frederick  recentiy  passed  at  Sand- 
hurst, so  surely  have  you  been  this 
m'ght  introduced  to  your  profession. 


We  may  be  pretty  sure  grumbling 
old  Paterfamilias  would  never  scatter 
his  guineas  so  cheerfully  in  what  he 
calls  tomfoolery  unless  he  had  some 
suspicion  of  this  wholesome  truth. 

So  that  on  the  night  of  Lady 
Twinpecker's  grand  rout  —  when 
the  balcony,  te£en  in  by  the  agency 
of  striped  canvas,  and  illuminated 
from  within  seems  like  a  huge 
lantern;  and  when  the  sounds  of 
the  cheerful  horn  and  loud  bassoon 
are  winding  tiieir  plaintive  vaJse- 
measure  out  into  the  street — and 
carriages  are  setting  do^iii  their 
ornamented  freight,  we  who  have 
been  standing  on  the  steps  or  in  the 
hall,  watching  the  show,  have,  in  the 
early  portion  of  the  evening,  seen  ar- 
rive our  young  friend  out  of  the  my- 
thology, dressed  in  his  favourite  even- 
ing dress.  He,  too,  has  come  with 
the  rest  for  business ;  and  a  follower, 
of  suitable  proportions,  carries  in  on 
his  shoulders,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  Punch's  show,  a  kind  of 
portable  rostrum  which  he  sets  up 
in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
waxed  floor.  His  function  is  as 
clearly  established  as  that  of  the 
loud  bassoon  or  melodious  horn. 
Botb  are  indispensable  to  the  enter- 
tainment The  attentive  host  orders 
his  supper,  orders  his  music,  his 
lights,  ms  flowers,  and  his  littie 
mythological  auctioneer. 

While  loud  bassoon  and  melodious 
horn  wind  out  their  sad  waltz,  and 
dancers  scurry  round  tumultuously, 
we  see  our  child  (with  the  wings) 
busy  at  his  trade,  perched  high  in 
a  spectral  rostrum — taking  the  bids. 
Though  loud  the  bassoon,  though 
cheerfrd  Hne  horn,  though  noisy 
the  x)atter  of  many  twinkling  feet, 
still  the  bidders'  tones  reach  him 
with  distinctness — still,  which  is  yet 
more  marvellous,  bidders  hear  him, 
and  follow  the  stroke  of  his  littie 
hammer  anxiously.  Captain  Heavy- 
man,  panting  through  his  dervish 
dance,  and  much  flustered  by  exer- 
tion, still  looks  towards  the  amatory 
auction^br;  and  the  lovely  Miss 
Bandoline,  his  partner,  whose  whole 
energies  would  seem  absorbed  in 
that  hvely  measure  and  its  attendant 
exertion,  still  turns  her  ear  warily 
from  any  quarter  of  the  room  to- 
wards the  httie  winged  official,  and 
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lihUj'.s  fnr  Uui  tap  of  his  tuiy 
Icjinrliiuurs  hanuiHT.  Aiul  old 
ImuU'  Hc'v':ite  ^Iiuul)-)—  ^llrt*^v•l,  fash- 
iuiial'li',  I;'.r-Sfi  ni';' witcll  i>[  sorii-tv — 

croiiiii:j:  in  Iwr  C"!'!!*'!' wliiV-  iu-r  ciiii'l 
is  Jiway  villi  ('..[>l.iiu  l[ra\\Mi.an, 
1alv(  s'  t-ilt.'ijl  im'io  of  'wlrvt  lik'-lv 
hki'irrh  may  ]iavi«  ci'icrcl  in  \\u) 
iiiurval.  It  is  all  biLsirr^s — pnul, 
st'iinijv;,  li(»uost  ^\ol•k.  Kviiv  ono 
l^iits  liis  <»r  her  liaiid  i«)  llic  iasiiinu- 
j'M"  ])I.)i:li]i,  ()iil\  \»t;  ai\' too  ]>  >!ito 
u)  arl^nnwic'-li:''  it  to  n!!.'  allot  I :;  .*. 
Yet  our  liitiL*  iir.  ilio!.:' •■v-aj  lioMns 


tl'vs  not  alw:iys  'ofiect  Mills's/  Of 
t!uM'  brisk  liusiiu'^s  iii<4iit.s,  what 
ci.Avds  ut"  Uv'tivo  biildors — wliiit  soft 
R],. I  •tu>--liiiii.-^  in  tilt'  huipiiis^'o  of 
Jlox\,  Is  ami  fans— llirtinc-^--  raid  yc-t, 
iinb'ii-<..Iv,  how  fuw  ])U\(i'sI  Yet 
ill  t.K  {\'A  thrv  are  not  \vlu»lly  "iin- 
]trolit;'.l«!i'.  It  is  ibund  to  ht*  a  hiw 
of  such  sales  that  a  l>i<Ulor,  by  dint 
of  fiiHiucnt  and  jis^idnons  biddiu^, 
L'-nnvs  at  hu<t  into  a  Iniycv ;  nnd 
tla']'(^  comes  ronnd  a  day  when  a 
nr.'ttv  lot  is  'kiioekeddjNVii'  to  him. 
►'^o  bii.-ine^s  p:\Kreds. 


ST.INDAEDS  OF  POLITENESS. 


FEW"  Eimli.-lMii^-n  thorouirhly 
know  llic  r  !ei  eh  laimuMLt* — 
f'ewer  still,  i  ima.iiine,  tlioroie_,lily 
know  the  Tivneli  charjictti*.  !l  is  a 
tradition  anion ^rst  us  that  t  no  I'reueh 
aiv  verv  T)')liie  and  V(  rv  fab'e. 

'  Tluy  certjiinly  ai\;  uii'-ojuTYionly 
ri\il,*  sjiy.s  tho  brisk  Iriend  wiili 
whom  1  be,e;an  tliis  colUMpiy,  a  ltocmI- 
JiuiiK^nred,  '  mana.i;'in.ic '  lingli^h  ma- 
tron, Wiio  has  just  returned  from  a 
vi.Mt  to  tho  city  on  tin?  Sino;  'but 
I  w<mlihi't  iri\o  that  for  tlieir  sin- 
cerity ' — ('  tliat '  being  im  imkuown 
quantity). 

'1  tliink  you  are  mistaken  in  lK')th 
these  views,  my  d<  ar  madaoi.  The 
French  are,  I  lioaestly  belicjve,  e\- 
ceetlinj^ly  discom*LOous,  and  oxcettd- 
ingly  sincere/ 

•  Oil,  of  course  every  one  is  mis- 
taken now-a-(.hiys,  al)out  everylKKly 
and  every  thin  jj:.  IMcharil  111.,  1  have 
]xvn  told  lately,  wsus  a  most  humaiiG 
])ersoiia.L;e.  llenry  VI J  I.  would  never 
Jiave  lijul  six  wives  liad  lie  not  l)eon 
a  paraxon  amongst  huiilxinds.  Wid- 
lace  Wiw  a  monster  of  cnw^lty ;  and, 
in  short,  all  moral  negroes  have  l)een 
whitewashed,  and  all  moral  white 
men  painted  black.  But  I  have  my 
opinion  still,'  continues  the  lady; 
*  and  all  I  laiow  about  French  po- 
htoness  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  satLs- 
fiictoiy.  Many  a  tijne  have  I  laughed 
at  French  i)eople  attempting  to  speak 
Engli&h,  with  their  "  Veal  you  give 
you  ze  pain  of  you  sit,  madiune  T* 
as  a  shopman  said  to  me,  the  other 
(lay,  in  a  magiucine  of  novelties,  a 
draper's  shop,  which  I  was  induced 


to  enter  u])on  the  strength  of  the 
amiounceiueiit,  '*  Englisli  spoken 
here."'  (Kttnlatioiiiily  ])aradod  in  tho 
windows.  V.'liy,  I  lauL'hed  at  the 
man  outright— I  couldn'L  liel])  it,' 
adds  tlie  speiiiijr,  laughing  at  the 
rciiie]iil)raii<'c. 

*  Just  so,'  I IV ply. 

'  \Vell,  sir,'  resumes  my  English, 
frientl,  'a  Frenchman  would  never 
liave  langhwl  at  my  broken  French, 
wliich  is  every  wliit  as  atrocious/ 

*  .Just  so,'  1  remark  agjiiu. 

'  What  is  the  gotxl  of  yoiu:  sa\ing 
"Just  so?"  You  can't  contradict 
me,  you  know;  and  I  maintain  that 
tliey  arc.  a  ])olit(^  nation.  But — as  to 
their  frieiidshii) — ^nonsen>se!  Why, 
1  had  an  iiitnxluction  to  a  French 

comitess — Ma<lame  do  C is  her 

name,  a  Faubom*g  St,  Germain  coun- 
tess— as  good  as  imEnghsh  countts.s 
anywhere.  W^ell,  slio  receiveil  me 
with  ojx^n  arms,  kissed  me  on  lH)th 
cheelcs,  calknl  me  her  bonne  Madamo 

B ,  professed  herself  chamicil, 

enchantcil— 1  can't  tell  you  what — 
at  making  my  acquaintance ;  showed 
me  all  kinds  of  ci\'ihties  and  iK)lito- 
nesses,  got  lodgings  for  nie,  took 
mo  to  the  (^pora, — and  at  the  end  of 
a  few  weeks,  when  I  was  settling 
down  comfortably,  and  really  getting 
on  viTy  pleasantly,  not\^ithstaiiduig 
my  French,  and  actually  tlumght,  for 
the  sake  of  tho  girls,  you  know,  tliat 
I  would  winter  in  Paris,  lo  and  l)e- 
hold,  my  countess  became  almost 
(listant  and  cool,  very  polite,  and  all 
tliat  kind  of  thing ;  but  when  I  called 
on  her,  she  couldn't  see  me — it  ^"aa 
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not  her  day—Madame  ne  reooit  pas 
aujouid'hai ;  and  actually,  wnen  she 
returned  my  yisit,  as  I  supposed,  by 
finding  her  card  at  my  hous« — I 
learnt  that  she  had  sent  it  by  her 
footman.  IVe  no  patience  with  such 
professions!' 

'  Just  ho/  Issij  again,  'with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  B is  so  indignant  with 

me  for  saying  'Just  so '  a  third  time, 
that  she  merely  utters  an  interjec- 
tion of  extreme  impatience,  and  per- 
mits me  to  speak. 

'My  dear  madam,'  I  begin,  'I 
folly  beHeve  all  you  say.  I  am  sure 
yon  have  stated  the  fiicts  which  have 
oome  under  your  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience  quite  correctly ;  but  I  think 
you  misunderstand  Erench  mauners 
and  French  usages  altogether.'  Mrs. 
B — 's  shoidders  rise  and  fidl.  *  I 
am  very  much  of  opinion,  too,  that 
we  may  not  quite  understand  one 
another  as  to  what  we  mean  by  po- 
liteness and  sincerity' ;  but  I  have 
lived  a  great  deal  in  France,  and 
mixed  very  much  amongst  French 
peopk  I  have  tested  their  poUte- 
ness,  and  found  it  exceedingly  shal- 
low ;  I  have  tested  their  friendship, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  deep.' 

'  Oh,  of  course— just  so.  Pray  go 
on/  remarks  my  friend,  fflnniTig  jxcx" 
self. 

*  Politeness,  to  be  valuable,  must 
be  courtesy — a  feeling  of  considera- 
tion for  others,  and  of  forgetfulness 
of  self.    When  you  talk  in  broken, 
feagmentary  French  to  a  Frenchman, 
you  are  at  his  mercy,  so  to  speak : 
his  object  at  once  is  to  show  hunself 
g&Uant,  and  both  to  pity  and  assiBt 
you  as  much  as  he  can.    You  ask 
for  "  pang "  at  dinner,  and  you  are 
agreeably  told  that  it  is  "  pain  "  you 
paean,  and  "  pain  "  you  get  accord- 
^}y,  with  a  bow  and  a  resi)eetful 
smile  to  boot.  You  have  shown  that 
you  dim't  know  French—it  is  your 
^fortune,  not  your  &ult,  pauvre 
^e!  Now  a  Frenchman,  and,  above 
«J»  a  Pakrisian,  does  not  look  upon 
^  Pixmch  language  as  being  one  of 
^y»  any  more  than  he  looks  upon 
^^  as  being  a  city  amongst  many 
r|*  Mf  "la  grand'ville ;"  nor  upon 
^Tance  as  being  a  nation— it  is  "  la 
^de  nation"  (with  a  great  many 
I?  ni  grande).    When  he  says.  La 

*  •Rttice,  un  Fran^ais  (immense  rou- 


lade of  r's),  he  means — that — ^that 
what  he  means  is  obvious,  and  re- 
quires no  explanation.  Qui  dit  Paris 
dit  la  France,  and  qui  dit  la  France, 

dit well,   FEurope  not  to  say 

Le  monde.  French,  then,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Frenchman,  is  the  language  of 
the  civilized  world.  For  Frenchmen 
to  learn  English  or  German  may  be 
an  odious  obligation;  but  for  Eng- 
lish or  German  people  to  learn 
French  is  clearly  a  duty,  and  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  pleasurable  pri- 
vilege. You  do  not  kiiow  the  French 
tongue.  Then,  not  only  has  your 
education  been  grossly  neglected  in 
this  respect,  but  you  are  positively 
uneducated ;  you  are  a  person  to  be 
pitied,  not  because  it  puts  you  to 
present  general  inconvenience — ^for 
are  not  the  pohtest  people  in  the 
world  ready  to  come  to  your  assist- 
ance ?— but  because,  per  se,  French 
is  an  essential  item  in  education. 
The  Frenchman  does  not  consider 
his  ignorance  of  your  language  and 
your  ignorance  of  his  as  parallel 
cases.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to 
know  English — c'ost  trcs-curieux 
1' Anglais— but  to  know  French  is 
indispensable.  He  will  not  cou^ider 
that  you  in  London  would  have 
the  same  advantage  over  him  which 
he  has  over  you  in  Paris.  Co  n'est 
pas  la  meme  chose.  Paris  is  the 
city  of  the  universe,  aud  French  is 
its  language. 

'  In  the  matter  of  arrogant  conceit, 
no  hmnan  beiiig,  in  my  opinion, 
boats  a  Frenchman,  unless  per- 
chance a  Chinese.  Hence  a  French 
shopman  pities  you  from  behind  his 
counter,  and  envisages  you  as  he 
would  a  barbarian.  You  are  "  uno 
pauvre  insulaire," — that  is,  an  insu- 
lary,  my  dear  madam — and  an  insm- 
lary  and  a  barbarian  are  convertible 
terms,  France  not  being  an  island. 
Your  Frenchman  is  thinking  more 
of  displacing  his  knowledge  of  the 
I^nch  tongue  in  contrast  to  your 
ignorance  of  the  same,  tlian  of  ren- 
dering you  a  service  —  that  you 
should  ask  for  "gauze"  instead  of 
des  gants,  and  for  "  dongtolze  "  in- 
stead of  des  dentelles,  is  simply 
monstrous  —  and  you  are  snubbed 
accordingly,  with  a  good  many  bows 
and  smiles,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,    but   snubbed    nevertheless. 
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The  Frenchman  is  proud  of  being 
such,  and  of  speaking  his  own  ver- 
naciiJar,  Ibrgetting  that  it  may  be  all 
he  knows,  and  that  did  he  not  speak 
French  he  would  probably  Ix?  diunb. 
And  I  am  not  sure  that  he  does  not 
consider  being  a  Frenclunan,  even 
though  he  were  dumb,  preferable  to 
l)eing  of  any  other  nation — and 
sjHjaking.  The  more  you  allow 
your  ignorance  to  be  perceived — ^the 
more  your  helplessness  and  insuffi- 
ciency are  a])parent — the  more  plau- 
sible, officioiis,  fussy,  and  pohte  is 
your  gentleman  behind  the  coimter, 
your  coaclunan,  your  valet,  your 
waiter  at  the  hotel,  your  porter  at 
the  railway  station.  If  \i'ith  merely 
a  prononc^  English  accent  you  are 
yet  sufficiently  "  up  "  in  words  and 
idioms  to  make  yourself  well  under- 
stood without  having  to  throw  yoiu*- 
self  upon  any  one's  mercy,  you  are 
looked  ujwn  with  supreme  contempt. 
You  are  not  a  Frenchman  and  yet 
you  do  not  require  any  assistance, 
you  actually  get  along  without  an 
interpreter — you  speak  French  hke 
a  Spam'sh  cow — "  Comme  une  vache 
Espagnolc,  quoi !"  and  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  excoriate 
(ecorcher)  the  language  without 
reddening  (sans  rougir) — and  then, 
my  dear  madam,  how  they  fleece 
you  in  those  pohte  French  shops, 
esjDecially  when  "  Enghsh  is  spoken 

here!"     (Mrs.    B admits    that 

things  are  quite  as  dear  in  Paris  as 
they  are  in  London,  even  when  duty 
and  freight  have  been  added  to  the 
original  price.)  'In  short,  agree 
with  them  in  everything ;  or,  when 
you  do  not  agree,  only  let  it  appear 
that  it  is  want  of  taste  on  your  part, 
that  your  judgment  and  your 
feeUngs,  and  your  habits  and  preju- 
dices, being  foreign,  and  Enghsh, 
and  insulary,  are  to  blame,  and  you 
will  be  instantly  flooded  witii  pohte 
attentions. 

'  The  deity  of  France  has  touched 
your  heart ;  you  are  made  so  much 
of,  80  caressed,  complimented,  and 
fluted,  that  in  a  state  of  utter  be- 
wildennent  you  are  fain  to  escape  at 
any  price  and  to  hide  your  dimi- 
nished head  away  from  the  compas- 
sionate, patronizing  egards  and 
petits  soms  of  the  politest  nation 
in  the  world. 


'Politeness,  even    when    purely 
superficial,  is  pleasant  enough  in  its 
way.     It  gr(»ases  the  wheels  of  the 
social    nijichine,    macadamizes   the 
high  road  of  society,  and  prevents  a 
great   deal    of   unnecessarj'    noise. 
But  tliis  sort  of  politeness  must  l)e 
unmeaning  and  harmless.    It  nee<i 
never  be  false,  because  every  one 
should  know  and   feel  that  the  po- 
htencvss  given  and  received  is  just 
pohteness  and  nothing  more.    You 
are  quite  aware  that  your  carriage  is 
well  hned  and  stuffed,  well  hung, 
that  the  wheels  are  greased,  and 
that   the   road  is   level,  gravelled, 
or,  peradventure,  i)aved  with  wood ; 
you  know  aU  these  accidents  to  be 
artificial,  and  there  is  no  deception 
and  no  treacherj'  in  them.    Let  us 
have  as  much  of  that  kind  of  iwlite- 
ness  as  is  absolutely  necessary ;  let 
it  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  oft- 
repeated  asseveration  at  the  bottom 
of  so  many  letters  wherein  you  sign 
yourself  "  the  obedient  servant "  of  a 
person    whom    you    have  not  the 
remotest    idea   of    obeying   or  of 
serving ;    and     because     you   the 
writer  and  Smith  the  reader  of  the 
epistle  know  that  obechent  servant 
is  merely  grease,  no  one  is  deceived, 
no  one  offended,  and   the  train  of 
social  life  goes   on    smoothly  and 
without  a  "  sinistre."   But  as  faggots 
are  of  two  kinds,  "  H  y  a  fagots  et 
fiigots,"  so  is  pohteness.    There  is  a 
kind  of  pohteness  which  is  hke  the 
smoothest,  softest,  greenest,  velvet- 
iest  turf  imaginable — and  yet  har- 
bours a  snake  beneath — ^which  is  not 
agreeable.     French  pohteness  is  of 
this  kind  more  than  of  any  other. 
The  more  they  hate  and  dislike  and 
despise  you,  the  more  smooth  and 
oily  they  become ;  and  if,  in  a  mo- 
ment  of  simphcity,  you    presume 
upon  this  courtesy  to  differ  firom 
that  polished  nation  about  anything, 
and  to  do  so  firmly,  you  are  tread- 
ing too  heavily  upon  the  velvet  turf. 
Up  darts  the  snake  and  out  comes 
the  venom — and  a  Frenchman  who 
has  once  thrown  off  the  mask  of  la 
poUtesse    fran9ai8e    is    the    most 
thoroughly  coarse,  vulgar,  abusive 
individual  you    can   conceive.     A 
Frenchman  is  taught  that  when  he 
says  rude  things  he  must  say  them 
politely.    An  "B^giialinMm  thinks  it 
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angentlemanly  to  say  rode  things  at 
aD,  and  wh^i,  if  he  spoke  his  imnd, 
he  must  necessarily  say  unpalatable 
troths,  if  possible  he  cats  the  Qor- 
dian  knot  by  saying  nothing.  Hence 
an  English  gentleman,  however 
much  he  may  be  angered,  and  how- 
ever pasdoiute  he  may  be  by  na- 
tore,  is  seldom  if  ever  vnlgar  or 
abusive — there  is  nothing  he  shrinks 
from  more  completely  than  the 
charge  of  nngentlemanly  conduct. 
The  Frenchnum,  then,  may  be  po- 
lite, which  is  of  the  sur&oe — the  less 
polished  Englishman  will  be  gentle- 
manly, which  is  of  the  heart  The 
fonner  strips  himself  of  his  man- 
ners when  provoked,  and  becomes 
vulgarly  abusive ;  the  latter  bites  his 
hps  when  angered,  and  is  silent. 
The  former  is  brought  up  not  to  act 
or  to  speak  discourteously ;  the  lat- 
ter is  taught  not  to  indulge  in  dis- 
courteous feelings.  The  former 
regahites  his  words;  the  latter  his 
thoughts — and  the  result  is  obvious. 
Let  a  Frenchman  and  an  EngUsh- 
maa  be  mutually  introduced  to  each 
other:  a  looker-on  may  pronounce 
the  former  to  be  more  polite,  and 
smiling,  and  courteous  in  his  man- 
ner—«aid  this  may  last  through  an 
hour's  conversation,  wherein  the 
Frenchman  takes  the  lead,  and 
has  it  all  his  own  way.  But  let 
thou  differ  thoroughly  upon  any 
given  topic — ^and  let  the  English- 
man who  has  yielded  all  manner  of 
unimportant  points  be  firmly  re- 
solved to  keep  his  own  opinion  on 
this,  and  then  look  at  them:  the 
former  is  violent,  vulgar,  mean ; 
the  latter  calm,  gentlemanly,  and 
dignified.  Of  course,  my  dear 
nudam,  I  speak  generally  —  of 
course  there  are  exceptions;  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  while  the 
French  pride  themselves  on  their 
politeness,  we  often  encounter  Eng- 
lish people  who  pride  themselves 
upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
their  honest,  plain,  straightforward 
way  of  dealing — ^to  a  very  ahuming 
extent.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  in  certain  slang  is  called 
being  ibithful.  These  are  the  people 
who  ca-rry  a  venomous  sting  about 
with  them,  who  own  that  they  do 
carry  kt,  and  are  proud  of  it,  and 
w\io  axe  ever  ready  to  dart  at  you  on 


the  slightest  provocation,  and,  in- 
deed, without  any  provocation  at  idl. 
They  up  and  speak — they  give  you 
a  bit  of  their  mind,  they  attack  you 
and — ^they  are  fidthfoL  They  call 
this  a  duty,  «Dd  the  only  bit  of  fidse- 
nesB  about  it  is  when  they  call  it  a 
painfid  duty,  whereas,  in  point  of 
met  it  is  a  positive  pleasure.  I  re- 
member when,  years  ago,  I  had  just 
returned  finom  France,  where,  as  you 
know,  I  spent  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  my  boyish  and  youthfiil 
days,  I  was  staying  at  a  house  where 
amongst  other  guests  were  two 
Spaniards,  who,  like  myself,  had 
lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris.  A  cer- 
tain elderly  lady,  a  member  of  the 
fiumly  whose  guests  we  were,  be- 
longed to  tJie  class  of  Enghdi  spin- 
sters who  are  traditionally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  soured  by  what 
IS  caUed  a  ''disappointment"  in 
early  life.  Not  one  or  those  "  angels, 
of  the  household  "  whom  time 
touches  with  a  gentle  hand— whose 
sad  experience  has  mellowed  life  and 
hallowed  its  actions,  but  one  of 
those  whose  mission — self-imposed 
— seems  to  be  that  of  making  every 
one  uncomfortable. 

'  Now,  both  the  young  Spaniards 
and  I  were,  naturally  enough,  much 
given  to  the  "mille  petite  soins" 
which  are  considered  inseparable 
from  the  "bonnes  manidres  d'un 
jeune  homme  comme  il  faut"  But 
politeness  and  even  common  cour- 
tesy were  things  with  which  Miss 
Blunt  had  no  sympttthy  in  theory  or 
in  practice.  She  did  not  care  to  re- 
ceive, and  never  troubled  to  bestow 
it.  The  conversation  one  evening 
had  turned  upon  works  of  morque- 
terie  and  papier-m&che,  in  which  the 
French  excel  us  greatly.  One  of  the 
Spaniards  volunteered  to  show  us  a 
small  box,  a  perfect  little  marvel  of 
inlaid  work,  and  as  smooth  and  bril- 
liant as  glass.  It  was  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  greatly  admired 
and  praised  by  all,  save  Miss  Blunt, 
who,  when  it  was  shown  to  her, 
would  scarcely  look  at  it,  and  re- 
lieved herself  of  the  following  senti- 
ment :  "Oh  1  I  dare  say  it's  all  very 
well;  but  for  my  part  I  don't  see 
much  in  it,  and  never  had  any  admi- 
ration for  French  polish  either  in 
men  or  boxes."    This  was  said  so 
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C'WIV  OlU-  V.'M-x    •!''•!'     ll'*'  It'    l-lllWliX-N 

aw.tv  at  Iv'T  kni**i:iL:  spit* •nil Iv, 
lYoi'iitly.  lu)\\i  %<'r,  soiiic  one  ol»- 
H<TV'ti,  "  Will,  ;i'  all  cVL'iits,  French 
y^»litcTi<ss  is  ]•!•<  ii  r.thK-  any  <lay  to 
J•JlJIli'^h  ni'iMi' ^^  ;"  an<l  tlun  ihx- 
tallies  wric  tiini'<l,  and  every  one 
felt  reli«'V<  il— Mill  e\ee|iti]i^::  ^li^^ 
IMiuit,  ^^il<)  prc-enlly  <lisi]»|)<iire'l, 
an«l  wlio  was  not  het-n  a^'.m  tintil 
the  next  Tiioniiiitr  at  breaktkst.  I 
must  confess  that  ('Vt-n  now  I  cannot 
rooal  the  seene  ^\iihout  a  de.in*ee  of 
Siitisfaction  at  tliistinulyaijphcatiou 
of  the  "  lex  tjilionis." 

*  On  some  after-occasion  I  reniem- 
Wr  askintr  Mi^s  Blunt,  a])rojH)s  of 
Fomethinp:  or  otlier,  if  sIk;  luul  Ih'CU 
Tiiuch  in  France.  AVith  a  planco 
intendcfl  to  1h»  witheriiiir,  slie  re- 
marked that  slie  should  tlnnk  not; 
tliat  sho  had  never  IxH'n,  and  that 
nothing:  should  ever  induce  her  to 
go.  "  lUit  you  TincU^rstand  the  lan- 
f^niacreV"  I  opined  me(.'kly.  Miss 
J3hint  did  not  know,  and  did  not 
"want  to  know  the  lan^age;  in  fact, 
she  admitted  tliat  she  hated  every- 
thincr  foreiini  in  general,  France,  its 
lan^ia<j:e  and  its  ]HV)])Ie,  in  parti- 
cular. Such  was  ^liss  lUmit ;  when- 
ever ^liss  ]5lunt  Wius  in  society, 
society  went  wrong,  and  there  was 
always  a  crwiking  wheel  tmder  Miss 
Blunt 's  chair,  and  nothing  could  in- 
duce her  to  grease  that  wheel.  There 
are  many  Misses  Blunt  in  England, 
and  she  hjus  male  relati(m8.  Now 
there  are  verv  few,  if  anv,  of  the 
Bhmt  geniLs  in  France,  as  fiir  as  my 
own  j)ersonal  experience  goes.  There 
are  French  lathes,  doubtless,  whose 
horror  of  England  and  the  English 
is  every  whit  a»s  great,  but  they 
never  obtrude  their  feelings  unne- 
cessarily ;  and  when  there  may  be  a 
kind  of  pretext  for  saying  a  rude 
thing,  they  do  it  quietly.  They 
chloroform  their  Yictims,  as  it  were, 
and  maim  them  tenderly.  It  has 
been  well  said, "  More  flies  are  caught 
"With  treacle  than  with  vinegar." 
French  fly-traps  are  usually  set  with 
treacle.  French  pohteness  is  more 
or  less  a  fly-trap.  Now  I  would  fiiin 
Bcc  our  English  manners  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  various  arti- 


cl's  ill  t!i"  Fr^Tich  C'»-l":  a!id  tl"' 
}i<»iii'xt,  triiMitiil  cha'-:i 'Ter  of  o:ir 
<•  «niitr\iu«  n<lr»"ise"l  aini  ]x»li''h<d.  w> 
tint  it>  sterling  value  n.ay  Im»  tn- 
hanct'd  bv  a  sm.ioth  and  c«»:nelv  siir- 
face.  It  is  a  (piestion  ol  n^ugh  or 
polivhril  granite.' 

'  Well  I'  observes  my  fr-'  nd, '  tlvr- 
may  K*  a  great  dtsil  of  truth  in  i\] 
yon  have  Kiid  al)out  French  ]h  «»]»!< 
not  l>cing  really  as  i>oliie  as  th«  y 
seem;  but  you  undertoi>k  to  pro\(' 
that  thev  were  not  insinctre.  Now 
ex]»laiii  away,  if  you  can,  the  nmduct 
of  mv  Fren(!h  countess.' 
'Just  so.  The  question  is  simply  thi< : 
Are  the  French  insincere  and  delilM'- 
rately  false  in  their  professions  of  re- 
gard and  admiration,  and  in  tluir 
declarations  of  amit'u'.  I  do  not  niv 
friendship,  K'cause  a  fi-iend,  and  un 
ami,  friendship  and  amitie — if  you 
weigh  the  words  in  tlie  scjile<,  ami 
with  the  weights  of  the  natic  »ns  when* 
those  words  are  respectively  \v<h\,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  not  con^orti- 
ble  tenus.  "  Avoir  de  Tiunitie  jniur 
qu(;l(iu'im,"  means  httle  more  than 
"  to  have  a  kindly  feeling,  a  sort  of 
liking  for  a  person."  And  we  sun^ly 
mcim  somctliing  much  deei)or  than 
this  when  we  speak  of  ha\ing  a 
friendship  for  a  person.  Pohteness 
in  France  is  an  art,  a  science,  a 
study — and  is  stuched,  leanicMl,  an<l 
taught  accordingly.  Before  you  ac- 
cuse j  people  of  insincerity  in  their 
X>rofessions,  you  should  analyze  th«  -se 
professions;  you  should  ondeav<nir 
t^)  ascertain  what  they  are  iutfht^f^ 
to  mean.  It  must  1x3  rememlKTtd 
that  when  young  Monsieur  de  Bon- 
Ton,  and  young  Mademoiselle  de 
TElegance,  are  initiate<l  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  freemasonry  of  ik>- 
hteness,  they  are  perfectly  aware 
that  IMademoisello  des  Belles-Ma- 
nieres  over  the  way,  and  Monsieur 
des  Petits-soins  next  door,  are  going 
througli  the  very  same  exercisers,  so 
that  wdien  they  meet  and  proceed  to 
interchange  the  outward  sjTnbols  of 
profound  veneration,  admiration, 
gratification,  and  delight,  together 
with  mellifluous  assurances  of  deep 
affection,  there  is  practically  no  de- 
ception, for  no  deception  is  intended, 
and  no  one  is  deceived.  Each  thinks 
the  otiier  simply  and  conventionally 
polite,  and  that  is  all.    When  3Ia- 
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dame  de  la  Mode  wears  gigot  sleeycs 
and  steel  hoops,  Madame  da  Follet, 
who  also  wears  gigot  aleeTes  and 
steel  hoops,  does  not  imagine  Ma- 
dame de  la  Mode  to  ha^e  been  bom 
into  the  world  with  arms  in  the 
shape  of  a  leg  of  mntton,  nor  with  a 
me&Uic  decoration  fonr  liaet  in  dia- 
meter !  Each  sees  that  the  other  is 
in  the  £ashion  of  the  day,  and  neither 
of  the  ladies  is  deceived. 

'  When,  therefore,  Mxs.  Candid  (n^ 
Blimt,  peradyentnre)  visits  Paris, 
sorely  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
"  ces  dames  "  will  alter  their  nuumers 
to  accommodate  English  projudioes, 
any  more  than  to  expect  (which  even 
the  Misses  Blunt  do  not)  that  the 
Prench  will  alter  their  fashions  to 
suit  English  fimdes.  When  Madame  la 
Marquise  "De  ce-qu'il-y-a-de-plus- 
distingue  "  meets  one  of  the  Misses 
Blunt  "  une  jeune  Anglaise  aox  che- 
Teux  blonds  en  tiie-bouchons,"  and 
declares  that  she,  the  marchioness, 
is  ravished  to  have  this  pleasure; 
that  she  was  just  thinking  of  her, 
and  hoping  she  might  have  the  hap- 
piness of  meeting   her,  the  mar- 
chioness means  no  more  than  does 
Lady  Belgravia  when  she  meets  a 
Miss  Blunt  in  the  Park,  and  putting 
up  her  eye-glass,  says,  with  super- 
cilious nonchalance,   "  D'do,''  and 
passes  on.    Fancy  this  Miss  Blunt 
going  home  and  indulging  in  a  dia- 
tribe against  the  depravily  and  hol- 
lowness  of  the  world,  because  Lady 
Belgravia,  asking  her  this  morning 
how  she  did  ("  D'do,"  aforesaid),  did 
not  even  wait  for  an  answer.    The 
iact  is  that  Madame  "  De  ce-qu'il-y- 
arde-plus-distingu^  "  in  the  Tmleries, 
and  Lady  Belgravia  in  Hyde  Park, 
mean   precisely    the    same    thing. 
They  acknowledge  Miss  Blunt— the 


Enghshwomon  condenses  her  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  into  "D'do," 
the  Frenehwoman  uses  a  periphrasis 
and  makes  a  speech.  "  But  how," 
asks  my  Mend, "  are  we  poor  English- 
women to  know  all  this  ?"  You  do 
not  know  it,  and  cannot  know  it  but 
by  hving  long  enough  amongst  the 
people  to  find  it  out  by  experience. 
Therefore  not  knowing  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  you  are  wrong  in 
measuring  a  French  phrase  by  the 
standard  of  an  English  one.  No 
Englishwoman  would  dream  of  mak- 
ing the  French  marchioness's  speech 
unless  she  meant  it ;  and  no  French- 
woman would  be  content  witii  say- 
ing briefly  "  Bon  jour,"  even  to  her 
washerwoman.  The  Fr^ich  "  no- 
blesse "  are  quite  as  good  and  quite 
as  proud  as  tilie  English  nobihty,  but 
the  French  think  our  aristocracy 
infinitely  more  proud ;  and  it  would 
be  just  as  unreasonable  in  them  to 
accuse  Lady  Belgravia's  "  D'do,"  of 
being  a  piece  of  impertinence,  as  it 
is  in  us  to  call  Madame  la  Marquise 
de a  felse  hypocritical  wo- 
man. When  an  English  person  visits 
France  for  the  first  time,  it  should 
be  with  the  unqualified  impression 
that  the  moral,  social,  religious,  civil, 
and  pohtical  manners  and  customs 
of  the  country  are  as ;  imperfectly 
understood  by  English  people  gene- 
rally as  the  French  language  itself ; 
and  one  should  go  to  learn  and  not 
to  judge.  That  French  friendships 
are  as  true  and  as  sincere,  and  as 
unselfish  as  our  own,  I  am  quite 
repared  to  prove,  and  should  Mrs. 
—  and  I  meet  again  in  "  Lon- 
don Society,"  I  hope  to  do  so  to  her 
satisfioction.' 

F.  W.  B.  B. 
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SnuTfturirt  (iimt)— Cl)c  liomt  of  tfje  iW)in«5tf. 


In  Two  Chaptebs. — Chapteb  II. 


The  foiUMlcT  of  Peiislmrst,  or,  at 
leaHt,  the  earliest  personage  of  note 
connected  with  it,  was  one  Sir  Ste- 
phen de  Pencester,  temp.  Edward  I. 
His  mutilated  effigy  is  preserved  in 
the  village  church.  Afterwards,  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Devereuxs — 
one  of  whom,  Sir  John,  obtained  a 
license  from  Richard  II.  to  crenel  late 
and  embattle  the  Place;  and  from 
their  successors,  the  De  Bohnns,  it 
passed  to  the  great  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  regent,  and  to  Humphrey,  the 
*  good  duke '  of  Gloucester.  It  came 
into  the  Sidney  family  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Edward  VI. ;  that  monarch 
having  Ixjstowed  the  mansion  and 
estatti  uj)on  his  faithful  councillor. 
Sir  William  Sidney,  one  of  the  illus- 
trious knights  of  Flodden  Field.  His 
son,  Sir  Henrj',  thrice  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  married  Mary,  the  heiress 
of  that  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  North- 
uinl)erland,  w^hose  ill-regulated  am- 
bition resulted  in  the  ruin  of  him- 
self, liis  weak  son.  Lord  Guildford, 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Their  issue 
was :  the  great  hero.  Sir  Philip,  of 
whom  I  have  already  spoken — Sir 
Eobert,  afterwards  Viscount  de 
risle,  and  Earl  of  Leicester — and 
the  noble  Mary  Sidnev,  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  whoso  praises  were  epi- 
tomized by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  exqui- 
site epitaph : — 

*  Underneath  this  marble  hearae 
Lies  the  sut^ect  or  all  verse — 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Wise,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 
Marble  piles  let  no  man  raise 
To  her  name ;  for  after  days 
Some  kind  woman  bom  as  she, 
Keading  this,  like  Miobe, 
Shall  turn  marble,  and  become 
Both  her  monmer  and  her  tomb.' 

This  was  the  lady  of  whom  Dr. 
Donne  said  that '  she  could  converse 
well  on  all  subjects,  from  predestina- 


tion to  sleeve  silk,'  and  whom  Spen- 
ser lauded  as 

*  The  gentlest  shepherdess  that  tired  tliatday.** 

The  third  Earl  of  Leicester  wa*^ 
the  father  of  the  Lady  Dorothy  whom 
AValler  sung  of  as  Saccharissa,  and 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  judicial 
murder  is  one  of  the  foulest  deeds  of 
the  foul  reign  of  Charles  11.  The 
seventh  and  last  earl  was  Jocelvn, 
on  whose  decease  the  Sidney  estates 
became  the  sjwrt  of  the  most  com- 
l)licated  htigations,  resulting  in  the 
disposal  of  Penshurst  to  a  Mr.  Perrj', 
whose  daughter  and  heiress  am- 
veyed  it  by  marriage  to  Sir  Bysshc 
Shelley.  His  descendant,  the  cousin 
of  the  poet  Shelley,  assumed  the 
name  of  Sidney,  and  on  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Sophia  Fitzclarence,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  William  IV.  by  Mrs. 
Jordan,  was  elevated  to  the  revived 
viscountcy  of  De  I'lsle.  Their  son 
and  heir  is  the  present  proprietor, 
an  accompUshed  nobleman,  who  has 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  tiie 
careful  restoration  of  the  hou.se  and 
park  from  the  pitiful  decay  into 
which  they  had  fallen  during  years 
of  shameful  neglect.  Penshurst  and 
Leigh  churches  are  also  indebted  to 
his  taste  and  liberality. 

The  principal  fronts  of  *  tlie  Place ' 
are  the  northern  and  western ;  but 
the  southern,  with  its  many  gables, 
towers,  and  buttresses,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  The  private  rooms  are 
mainly  in  the  western  front,  and 
overlook  a  pleasant  lawn  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
'President's  Court,*  so  called  be- 
cause erected  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Lord  President  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 

*  She  married  Henry  Herbert,  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  died  at  her  house 
in  Aldersgate  Street,  Sept.  25,  1621. 
Their  son  was  the  Mr.  William  Herbert 
(afterwards  third  Earl),  to  whom,  as  '  Mr. 
W.  H.,*  Shakspeare  ioscribed  his  Sotweis, 
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These  rooms  are  admirably  fitted 
up,  modem  comfort  having  been 
skilfolly  combined  with  a  general 
qnaintnees  of  design  and  mediteTal- 
iffln  of  character.  Their  decorations 
are  chiefly  bonowed  from  the  fiunily 
escutcheons. 

This  west  front  is  of  great  lengthy 
emhattled,  and  two  stories  in  height 
In  its  central  division  are  placed 
large  triple-arched  windows,  and  be- 
tween the  stories  armorial  shields. 
The  northern  portion  is  somewhat 
fiimilar  in  character,  but  the  south 
end  of  tihe  &^e  has  smaller  mnl- 
lioned  windows,  and  is  of  an  earlier 
date.  Ftom  each  end  starts  oat  a 
wing  whose  towers  are  very  various 
in  dimensions  and  design,  while  the 
entire  facade  acquires  a  curious  pic- 
toreequeness  of  aspect  from  its  steep 
roQ&,  its  quaint  chimneys,  and  the 
tall  gable  of  the  banqueting-hall 
rising  above  it.  The  square-sashed 
windows,  of  hideous  uniformiiy  of 
dedgn,  which  Mr.  Ferry  introduced 
into  the  ancient  walls,  are  being  re- 
placed, throughout  the  house,  with 
windows  of  an  cmpropriato  antiquity 
of  chaiBcter.  The  restoration  of  the 
west  front  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  southern  fii^ade  is  pictorially 
iirogolar,  and  tiie  court  on  this  side 
is  encircled  by  stout  battlemented 
waDs.  Through  ite  old  square  gate- 
house you  pass  out  into  tiie  ancient 
Pleasaunce — ^now  shorn  of  ite  splen- 
dour, and  modified  into  a  trim  grass 
lawn— but  formerly  a  blooming  and 
gentle  slope  which  stretehed  down 
to  the  sedgy  bank  of  the  rippling 
Medway. 

It  is  to  the  northern  front,  fiudng 
the  park,  that  our  steps,  however, 
nnut  now  be  directed.  With  the 
exception  of  the  gate-house  it  has 
been  recently  rebmlt,  and  now  ex- 
hibits a  very  noble  range  of  build- 
ings, whose  projections  and  turrete 
and  twisted  chimneys  break  up  the 
roof-line  in  a  bold  and  original  man- 
ner, and  produce  a  variety  of  effecte 
<^  light  and  shade  singularly  attrac- 
tive to  the  artisi-eye.  We  enter  here 
by  the  old  gateway-tower,  pausing 
to  decipher  tihe  inscribed  teblet  fixed 
above  the  entrance — 

'The  most  religious  and  renowned 
™ce  Edwaid  the  Sixth  Kinge  of 
England    France    and    Ireland  gave 
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this  house  of  Penoeeter  ^ith  the 
mannors  lands  and  appnrtenancei} 
ther  unto  belonginge  nnto  his  tnistye 
and  wel-heloved  aenrant  Syr  William 
Sydny  Knight  Banneret  servinge  hym 
from  the  ^me  of  hia  birth  unto  his 
coronation  in  the  ofiScea  of  Chamber- 
layne  and  Stnarde  of  hia  houshold  in 
commemoration  of  which  most  worthie 
and  fiunona  Kinge  Sir  Henrie  Sydny 
Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the 
Garter  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
established  in  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
Sonne  and  heyre  of  the  afore  named  Qjr 
William  caused  this  tower  to  be  buylded 
and  that  Fmost  excellent  Princes  anna 
to  be  ereoted  Anno  Domini  1585.' 

We  pass  into  the  first  court,  the 
most  interesting  architectural  com- 
bination at  Penshurst,  and  after  a 
glance  at  ite  variety  of  outline,  enter 
tbe  banqueting-hall  —  a  lofty,  red- 
roofed,  higb-gabled  buOding,  erected 
by  Sir  John  Devereux,  about  1345 
to  1350.  The  interior,  54  ft.  by  40, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
England,  and  has  so  true  a  mediae^ 
air  about  it,  that  the  spectetor,  for 
the  nonce,  feels  transformed  into '  an 
old  courtier  of  the  queen's ;'  and  bis 
lips  instinctively  mutter '  Gramercy,* 
and  'By  my  halidame,'  while  his 
limbs  assume  the  proportions  suit- 
able for  hose,  doublete,  and  trunks. 
In  very  truth,  the  hall  has  a  noble, 
baronial  character.  At  the  west  end 
a  raised  dais — consecrated  to  the  lord 
and  lady  of  the  house,  and  their  no- 
blest gueste, — 

•And  at  the  fesstt  alttetti  he  and  die. 
With  other  worthy  folk  upon  the  deia.' 

(Chaucer),— 

projecte  about  16  ft  into  the  room; 
and  in  the  centre,  within  an  octa- 
gonal stone-bound  area,  stands  a 
massive  brand-iron  or  fire-dog,  some 
4  ft  6  in.  in  width.  The  outer  Rides 
of  the  two  uprighte  are  marked  with 
the  double  broad  arrow  of  the  Sidney 
escuteheon. 

The  timbered  roof  is  lofty,  open, 
and  of  good  design ;  and  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  sufficiently  curious. 
The  large  window  is  partially  con- 
cealed by  the  music  gallery,  and  ite 
rude  old  wainscot  screen.  The  oaken 
tables,  whereat  kings  and  princes, 
and  lords  and  poete,  have  m  their 
time  feasted  and  made  merry,  are 
ranged  on  either  side  of  the  hall. 
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Of  ihcso,  ilio  lord's  tal>l(*,  6y(lf:,  Irmo^ 
by  I  yd.  wide,  is  siin^n'ior  in  ooii- 
Htinic^tion  to  the  sul>st?uiti.il  ]>i>:n'ds 
whirli  w(TO  wont  to  '^nvian' uiidor 
the  liurtlien  of  the  rt^tnincr^'  dis]io<<. 
Numcmns  suits  of  ai'iunur  d('('»»rato 
the  walls;  the  rt^muiiis  of  a  larun 
and  splrndifl  collection  v^-hich  fwitli 
a  ]K)r1ii)n  of  tlie  Sidney  jkukts;  lon^ 
ago  foimd  it.s  way,  throuLdi  .<M)ni»^. 
mystt'rions  agency,  to  tlio  Lcjillcrics 
of  T.(nidon  virtuosos,  and  tho  stores 
of  "NVardoiir  Streot  dealers.  Hero, 
too,  two  rnsty  matcldoeks,  an<l  iTioiil- 
dcring  breast  j^latos,  and  a  few  tar* 
nished  e-is(^u"^ — one  of  wliieh  was 
woni  (it  is  said)  by  tho  hero  of  Znt- 
])liuu.   Alas,  for  tlic  a.£C(j  of  cliivalry ! 

•  TJio  p«'o«l  knlRhU  are  dust, 
TlK'ir  -wttnJs  are  rust, 
Th"ir  s-juls  .iro  wiiJi  lUe  saints,  I  Inist.' 

COLEBIIXIE. 

From  each  side  of  tho  dais  asronds 
a  flij^dit  of  two  stairs — one  to  the  old 
apartments,  tho  other  to  the  Imlcony 
whence  the  lord  of  tho  liall  could 
look  down  upon  tlio  rovellers  below, 
and  check  thorn  if  they  waxed  too 
lx)isterous.  A  door  on  tlie  ricrht 
hand  leads  to  tlio  tirched  and  vaulted 
cellar,  a  building  apparently  of  tho 
twelfth  ccntuiy ;  wliile  through  tho 
screen  are  gained  tho  entmnces  to 
the  kitchen  and  buttery,  and  tho 
passat^e  wiiich  comiects  the  tii-stand 
second  (or  inner)  courts. 

Ascending  the  two  stairs  left  of 
the  dais  we  pass  into  tlie  main  suite 
of  apartments,  six  in  numlx^r,  viz. : 
the  ball-room,  the  jiages'  I'oom,  (Juecn 
EUzabeth's  room,  tlie  tapestry-room, 
the  i)i('ture-closet,  and  tho  galler}*. 
All  these  chambei's  are  imdergoing 
a  thorough  restoration,  and  I  fomid 
them,  on  a  recent  visit,  in  'most 
admired  disonler.'  They  are  spa- 
cious and  well  proportioned,  but  very 
plain  and  nnadomed  in  character. 
Not  so  much  interesting  in  them- 
selves as  in  tho  treasures  of  which 
they  are  tho  usual  receptacles.  But 
of  tliese  treasures  I  must,  alas !  1)8 
content  to  discourse  in  verj'  desul- 
tory fashion,  and,  my  limits  compel 
it,  with  tho  utmost  possible  brcvity. 
Many  of  the  paintings  having  suf- 
fered froin  damp  and  neglect  are,  at 
present,  in  London,  undergoing  a 
cai-eful  reparation,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  indicate  to  my  readers  the 


aiTang(  ment  tliey  may  hereafter  as- 
sMnie.  it  miLst,  then,  l»e  iuiderstoo<l 
that  I  s])eak  of  thein  in  tho  order  in 
^\l^ieh  tliey  wei-e  formerly  disposed. 

The  ball-room  retains  much  of 
the  funiituro  and  fittings  with  which 
it  was  <le('f)rated  on  the  occasion  of 
Queen  Elizal>eth's  visit  to  Penshurst 
and  its  then  loni,  Sirjlonry  Sidney. 
Its  two  curious  glass  chandehers, 
surmounted  with  the  crown  royal, 
aix)  I'eputed  to  have  lieen  the  queen's 
gift  to  her  host,  and  the  first  made 
in  England.    The  i)ortTaits  here  aio 
of  httle  merit ;   but  there  ai*e  two 
frood  skotohes  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Eitzclaronce  (William  IV.'s  cliildren 
by  Mrs.  Jortlan) ;  four  frescoes,  some- 
what faint  in  colour,  but  luxuriating 
in  bold  nu(hty  of  figure,  by  Vander- 
l)recht  —  The    Triumph  of   Cupid, 
Eiu'opa  and  the  Bull,  Gnpid  trying 
his  Bow,  and  Venus  rising  from  the 
Sea;  columns  of  giallo  and  venle- 
autiquo;  ancient  cinerary  urns ;  old 
tables  of  m:\rble  mosaic,  and  curi- 
oiisly  inlaid  c-abinets,  mostly  brought 
from  Italy  by  the  late  Mr.  Perry. 
The  attendant  also  points  out  to  you 
a  rude,  rough  picture  as  the  handi- 
work of  no  loss  significant  a  person- 
age than   Queen    EUzal>eth's  (and 
sweet  Amy  Eobsart's)  Eiud  of  Loi- 
cestx)r. 

In  tho  pages'  room  aro  *  really 
four  very  great  curiosities/  writes 
Horace  Walpole,*  *  I  l)elievo  as  old 
portraits  as  any  extant  in  Enghmd. 
They  are,  Fitzallen,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  Tlumphrey  Stafford, 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  T.  Wont- 
worth,  and  John  Foxle ;  all  four 
witii  the  dates  of  their  oomnaissions 
as  constables  of  Queenborou gh  Cas- 
tle, from  whence  I  suppose  they  were 
brought.  The  last  is  actually  re- 
ceiving his  investiture  from  Ed- 
ward III. ;  and  Wontwortli  is  in  the 
dress  of  Bichard  III.'s  tinae.  They 
are  really  not  very  ill  done.  There 
are  six  more,  only  heads;  and  wo 
liave  foimd,  since  wo  camo  home, 
that  Penslmrst  l)elonged  for  a  time 
to  that  [the  first]  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham.' Here,  too,  is  a  head,  by  Hol- 
l)ein,  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, executed  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1545  ;    a  portrait  of  Noll 

*  Horace  Walpole's   Letters,      To  Mr. 
Bentley,  August  5,  1752. 
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Gwynne's  son,  the  young  Chaiies 
Beaaclerk,  Duke  of  St  Albans — a  lad 
abont  eleven  years  old,  in  a  fine 
murrey-coloured  doublet  and  trunks, 
his  knees  and  shoes  very  gay  Tvith 
rosettes.  The  duke  was  bom  in 
Linooln's  Inn  Fields  in  1670,  and 
died  in  1726.  Macky  says  of  him: 
'  Ha  ifl  a  gentleman  eyery  way  de  Ixm^ 
naturd,  weli-biBd»  doth  not  loiw 
business;  iawell-Affeeted  to  the  con- 
stitntian  of  his  oonntry  [which  he 
might  leaeonably  be,  oonsidflring  all 
it  had  done  for  himj.  He  is  of  a 
blaok  complexion,  not  so  tall  as  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  [Chfurles's 
flon  by  the  famous*  Lady  Castle- 
maine],  yet  Texy  lika  King  Charles/ 
There  are  also  portraite,  few  of  any 
artistio  merit,  of  the  fiiir  and  fcail 
liouise  de  Quaiouaille&,  whom 
Charles  IL  created  Duchess^f  Ports- 
mouth; Algernon  Peroy,  Earl  of 
Northimiberland ;  Old  Parr,  who 
lived  to  the  age  of  153.;  and  the 
leaimed  pundi^  Duns  Scotus..  A 
xelic  of  some  interest  is  the  bridle  of 
the  handsome  George  Villiers,  first 
I>uke  of  Buckingham  of  that  &mily, 
and  the  victim  of  Felton'a  knife. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Boom  is  said 
to  have  been  ftunished  by  that  most 
haughty  of  royal  virgins,  on  her 
vidt  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  its 
chairs  and  couches  are  decked  with 
richly  embroidered,  but  somewhat 
&ded,  yellow,  and  crLmson  damask, 
sappoeed  to  have  been  wrought  by 
the  skilftd  needles  of  the  queen  her- 
self, and  her  bevy  of  court  ladies. 
The  chairs  are  tall,  and  capacious^ 
and  the  draperies  imposingly  vene- 
rable. The  portraits  here  are  of 
special  interest  First,  we  note  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  taken  when  he 
was  about  twen^-threo,  and  repre- 
senting him  reading,  with  his  staff  of 
office  in  his  hand  and  his  armour  near 
him.  He  wears  a  laced  doublet  of 
eximson ;  a  ruffand  mantle  of  scarlet 
velvet  depending  &om  his  shoulder. 
The  forehead  is  grave  and  lofty ;  the 
eyes  beam  with  earnest  intelligence; 
both  the  hair  and  complexion  have 
a  touch  of  wium  colouring — ^not  red, 
perhaps,  but  approaching  to  red — a 
tint  which  is  observable  in  mauy  of 
the  Sidneiy  i)ortraits.  Altogether, 
he  looks  a  well-knit  personable 
man,  distinguished  by  a  marked  air 


of  intellectual  supenoiity.  His  be- 
loved* sister,  Mary  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke (an  original  by  Mark  Gerrard, 
engraved  in  Lodge's  Collection),  is 
celebrated  by  Spenser,  as 

<  lTiiiiiA»  rtster  mto  Aitrophel, 
111  wbeaa  brave  mliid  as  In  a  «olden  oolltr 
All  heaveoly  gills  sad  riches  lockM  are. 
More  rloh  tJ^a  pearls  of  Ind,  or  gold  of  Ophir, 
And  in  her  sex  most  wonderful  and  rare.' 

Algernon  Sidney,  bom  in  161 7, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Bobert  Sidney, 
Earl  of  Leicester.  He  is  here  shown 
standing  by  a  column,  and  leaning 
on  a  foHo,  which  is  significantly  la- 
belled '  Libertas.'  He  wears  an  em- 
broidered buff  coat,  and  a  cuirass  of 
steel.  From  the  aacessones — a  view 
of  the  Tower,  and  the  headfEDoan's 
axe— we   may  coiyectuie  that  the 

Eicture  was  finished  soon  after  the 
ero's  death.  His  &ce  has  a  look 
of  singular  sternness  and  resolution ; 
the  lips  are  firm  and  decided;  the 
brow  is  eminently  intellectual.  Still 
there  is  the  indication  of  that  im- 
petuosity of  temper  which  would 
fain  accomplish  its  object  at  one 
sudden  leap ;  and  gazing  upon  this 
grave  and  moody  face,  you  can  un- 
derstand how  ihe  lofty-miuded  pa- 
triot, in  his  anxiety  to  rid  England 
of  a  profligate  king  and  licentious 
court,  could  stoop  to  accept  a  bribe 
of  French  gold.  WeU,  too,  may  you 
understand  how  such  a  man  could 
breathe,  in  the  fooe  of  death,  this 
noble  adjuration  :  '  Lord,  defend 
thine  own  cause,  and  defend  those 
who  defend  it !  Stir  up  such  as  are 
fiunt ;  direct  those  that  are  willing ; 
confirm  those  that  waver ;  give 
wisdom  add  integrity  to  all;  order 
all  thiogs  so  as  may  most  redound 
to  thine  own  glory !  Grant  that  I 
may  die  glori^ing  thee  for  all  thy 
mercies,  and  that  at  the  last  Thou 
hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out 
as  a  witness  of  thy  truth,  and  even 
by  the  confession  of  my  opposers 
for  that  Old  Cause,  in  which  I  was 
from  my  youth  engaged,  and  for 
which  thou  hast  often  and  wonder- 
fully declared  thyself.' 

There  is  a  good  portrait  of  Bobert 
Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  date  1632, 
by  Vandyck,  and  another,  date  16 18, 
by  Mark  Gferrard,  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's earl.  Another  noteworthy 
Vandyck,  is  Henry  Bich,  Earl  of 
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Holland ;  and  the  witor  should  also 
remark  the  curious  family  tableau 
(date  1596)  of  Barbara  Gamafre, 
Countess  of  Leicester,  and  her  six 
children,  all  in  the  fullest  and  still- 
est ElizalH3than  ccKstume.  Observe 
Gix)rpe  III.  and  Quwn  Charlotte,  by 
Gainslx)rough ;  and  tlie  a<lmirable 
Vandyck — Philip,  Lord  Lisle,  as  a 
l)oy  with  a  hmiting-polo  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  dog  at  his  feet, 
pressing  throuji^h  a  leafy  co]>se, 
where  his  paze  is  suddenly  attracted 
by  some  object  in  the  neighbourinpf 
trees.  The  countenance  sparkles 
with  light  and  life,  and  the  liguro 
seems  full  of  youthful  elasticity. 
A  Sleeping  Venus,  by  Titian;  a 
Charity,  by  Guido;  and  various 
family  ix)rtraits  are  among  the  re- 
maining decorations  of  tliis  noble 
ajmrtment. 

Pa.ssing  into  tlie  Tapestry  Room — 
so  called  from  its  sumptuous  Golx^hn 
hangings — we  first  pause  l>efore  the 
fine  countenance  of  Sir  Philij)  Sid- 
ney's mother,  Lady  Mary  Dudley. 
A  strange  contrast  to  this  chasto  and 
liigh-bom  dame  is  afforded  by  the 
meretricious  charms  of  Nell  Gw\Tme, 
depicted  with  more  than  the  painter's 
usual  warmth  of  colouring,  and  as- 
suredly suggesting  the  idea  of — 

•  a  beauty  of  Sir  Poter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  hints  we  may  admire  her  fr.t'ly.* 

Of  much  interest  are  the  portrait- 
pictures  of  two  remarkable  sisters, 
Laily  Dorothy  Percy,  Countess  of 
Leicester,  and  Lady  Lucy  Percy, 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  the  daughters  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  is 
the  glory  of  the  former  that  she  was 
the  mother  of  Algernon  Sidney,  who 
probably  derived  from  her  his  un- 
quailing  resolution  and  impetuous 
temper.  Of  the  latter  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  she  inspired  the  muse  of 
Edmund  Waller,  Sir  \Vm.  Dave- 
nant,  Thomas  Carew,  Voiture,  and 
Sir  John  Suckling.  Carew  writes 
of  her  with  glowing  fimcies.  '  Didst 
thou  not,'  he  addresses  his  friend 
and  brother  jioet — 

*  Didst  thou  not  find  the  place  inspired  ? 
And  flowen,  aa  if  they  had  desired 
No  other  sun.  start  from  their  beds,  ,  ; 

And  for  a  sight  steal  ont  their  beads  ? 
Heardst  thou  not  music  when  she  talked? 
.   And  didst  not  find  that  as  she  walked 
She  threw  rare  perfumes  all  about  V 


Waller's  folicitoiis  couplet  on  the 
fair  lady's  lx.HlchjmilH'r  is  generally 
known — 

•  They  tftst4>  of  death  that  do  at  ln'aven  arriv  0, 
I5ut  wc  thU  paradise  approach  uli\c.' 

Bishop  Warburton  styhnl  her  the 
'Erinnys  of  her  time;*  and  she  is 
said  to  have  enslaved,  by  tlie  charms 
of  her  person  and  the  fiiscination  of 
her  address,  both  tlie  haughty  Straf- 
ford and  the  puritan  Pjm,  to  tlie  lat- 
ter of  whom  she  revealed  Cliarle5=;  I/s 
design  upon  the  hberty  of  the  Five 
Members.  She  died  in  1660,  and 
wafl  buried  at  Petworth. 

The  spectator  will  remark — E<1- 
ward  VL,  by  Holbein;  a  tine  Fe- 
male Head  by  Giorgione  (?) ;  an<l 
a  Sea  Piece,  by  Tennant.  The  card- 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is 
adorned  with  a  ))iece  of  embi-oidery 
worked  it  is  (said)  by  Quet^n  Eliza- 
beth. 

In  the  Picture  Closet  is  Titian's 
Mistress,  by  himself;  a  Madonna, 
by  Guido;  a  Head  of  a  Saint,  by 
Giorgione;  and  other  pictures  of 
various  degrees  of  merit. 

To  the  contents  of  the  Gallerj'  the 
visitor  will  find  himself  constrained 
to  devote  considerable  attention- 
There  is  a  remarkably  interesting 
picture  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  his 
brother  Robert,  presenting  them  as 
two  lads  of  sixteen  and  thirteen, 
standing  arm-in-arm,  and  dressed  iu 
French  grey  doublets,  laced  collars, 
crimson  satin  hose,  and  tliin  shoes 
adonied  with  pink  rosettes.  Ob- 
serve, too,  the  portrait  of  Lady  Mary 
Dudley,  the  mother  of  these  two 
brothers  ;  the  fsdr  but  '  soulless  * 
face  of  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  Wal- 
ler's *  Sa^Mjharissa,'  whose  charms,  as 
I>ainted  by  Vandyck,  are  hardly  such 
as  the  ix)et's  enthusiasm  would  have 
us  imagine  them;  the  same  im- 
mortal l)eauty,  by  Hosfa'ns,  taken 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland ;  and  Sir  Wilhain  Sid- 
ney, upon  whon^Penshurst  was  t)e- 
stowed  by  Edward  VI.,  by  Lucas  do 
Heere.  Not  unworthy  of  notice  is  a 
fine  Wouvermanns,  one  of  his  favour- 
ite BubjectB — ^a  Halt  of  Cavaliers — 
full  of  grace,  spirit,  and  vigorous 
drawing  ;  a  Madonna  and  Christ,  by 
Simone  Memmi,  ctrca  1330-40;  an 
admirable  copy  of  a  fine  Baj6&iellc,  the 
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Yiigin,  Child  Jesus,  and  St  John ; 
K.  Poussin,  the  Bacchanals, 

*  With  laces  all  a-fUme  in  the  merry  Tintage 
time.' 

James  Stuart,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
by  Yandyck,  and  a  Procession,  by 
Bubens,  very  rich  in  colouring  and 
of  a  certam  luxurious  splendour. 
Oi  l^e  other  paintings,  many  appear 
to  be  copies,  but  a  few  of  the  por- 
traits are  interesting. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  all 
the  treasures  of  Penshursi  The 
Sidney  MSS.  (many  of  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  published)  are  here 
preeerved ;  a  curious  '  Inventorie  of 
Honshold  Furniture  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,'  belonging  to  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leice8ter,and  dated  1583 ;  and 
two  Tols.  of  the  'Household  Book' 
of  the  Sidneys,  whose  contents  abun- 
dantly prove  that  at  Penshurst 
was  steadily  maintained  a  veiy  boun- 
tifnl  hospitality.  In  the  Inner  Court, 
opposite  the  door  of  the  banqueting- 
lifldl,  hangs  a  large  bell  on  a  rude 
fisme  of  wood.  It  bears  the  in- 
scription, in  raised  letters, '  Robert 
(Si(kiey),Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Pens- 
liurst,  1649.'  It  was,  therefore, 
erected  about  the  time  that  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester — the  hapless 
children  of  Charles  I. — were  here 
confined  in  the  custody  of  the  Count- 
ess of  Leicester.  That  noble  lady 
treated  them  with  a  degree  of  con- 
siderate attention  displeasing  to  the 
Parliament,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  were  removed  to  Caris- 
biooke  Castle. 

We  have  dwelt  so  much  upon 
Penshurst  Place  and  the  Sidneys — 
sod,  indeed,  the  theme  is  one  which 
it  is  difScult  to  exhaust — that  our 
notice  of  Penshurst  Church  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  briefest  But, 
assuredly,  our  pilgrimage  would  be 
incomplete  without  it  There  the 
Sidneys  worshipped,  and  there  lie 
many  of  them  interred.  Often  while 
Sir  Philip  dreamed  of  Arcady,  and 
rambled  in  the  beechen  shadows  of 
'  the  groves  of  Penshurst,'  the  mel- 
low chimes  of  the  church  bells  must 
have  stirred  the  music  of  his  soul, 
and  awakened  the  purest  and  noblest 
sympathies  of  his  heart;  and  still 
tibe  strain  floats  across  the  old  Plea- 


saunoe  and  glides  adown  the  stream 
of  the  gentie  Medway,  as  in  the 
grave  youth  of  the  patriot  Algernon. 
Penshurst  Church  is  a  fine  old  pile, 
which  has  recently  been  restored.  It 
comprises  chancel  and  nave,  north  and 
soutn  aisles,  north  and  soutii  chapels, 
and  tower.  The  general  character 
of  its  architecture  is  Early  English, 
but  some  portions  are  of  a  later  and 
coarser  style.  The  Sidney  (or  south 
chapel)  has  a  fine  roof,  blazoned 
witii  gold  and  colours,  and  among 
its  interesting  memorials  is  a  beauti- 
ful figure  of  the  late  Lady  De  L'Isle, 
byTheed.  The  brasses  commemorate 
the  two  wives  of  Walter  Draynocott, 
and  their  seven  children,  circa  1 507  ; 
Pancole  Iden,d.  1564;  and  Margaret 
Sidney,  the  sister  of  Sir  Philip,  who 
died  while  yet  an  infimt,  in  1558. 
A  small  brass  cross  is  inscribed  to 
Thomas  Bullayen,  the  brother  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Two  curious  and 
very  old  cofl^  lids  of  stone — 
one  with  a  floriated  Greek,  and 
the  other  with  a  floriated  Latin, 
cross,  are  let  into  the  inner  walls  of 
the  tower  (which  is  now  thrown  open 
to  the  body  of  the  church).  The 
effigy  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Pencester, 
of  the  tune  of  Edward  L,  is  much 
mutilated.  Among  the  Sidney 
memorials  are  those  of  Robert  Sid- 
ney, Earl  of  Leicester,  d.  170a,  and 
his  Countess  Elizabeth,  d.  1709  ; 
Sir  William  Sidney ;  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  the  fifth  Earl.  A  brass  on 
the  altar  steps  commemorates  the 
'Rev.  John  Bret,  God's  painfull 
minister,'  and  a  brass  tablet,  sur- 
mounted by  a  richly  decorated  arch, 
is  dedicated  to  a  modem  hero — the 
late  Lord  Hardinge,  who  died  on 
i^e  a  3rd  September,  1856.  The 
Hardinge  ana  De  L'IsU  pews  face 
one  another,  from  oppos  te  sides  of 
the  chancel.  South  Park  the  seat  of 
the  Hardinges,  is  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  Penshurst 

On  quitting  the  wjll-kept  church- 
yard, uie  pilgrim  will  descend  into 
the  village  by  way  of  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, tlurough  a  singular  old  tim- 
bered house  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  coeval  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Remark  the  quaintly  lettered 
inscription  above  the  archway : '  My 
Flesh  is  in  Hope.'  The  village 
lies  on  the  main  road  from  Eden- 
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bridge  to  Tunbridge,  and  contams 
some  noticeable  houses.  All  around 
and  about  it  spreads  pleasant 
scenery  of  the  true  Kentish  flayour. 

Wltii  yet  one  other  association  of 
interest  to  the  man  of  letters,  I  take 
my  leave  of  this  '  sequestered  nook.' 

From  1633  to  1643,  ^^'^  rectory 
\ras  held  by  the  '  learned  and  pious 
divine/  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  who 
during  that  decade  resided  in  the 
rectory  house.  The  doctor's  sister 
married  Sir  John  Temple,  Master 
of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  therefore 
it  came  to  pass  tiiat  the  doctor's 
nephew,  William  Temple,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  quiet  parsonage  of  Pens- 
hurst  Familiar  to  our  ears  is  Sir 
Wilham  Temple's  name  as  that  of 
Swiff  s  patron,  an  experienced  diplo- 
matist, a  statesman  of  clear  judg- 


ment and  liberal  views,  and  an  easoy- 
ist  of  remarkable  elegance.  ']>r. 
Hammond,'  says  Lord  Mftoaulay, 
'  took  the  side  of  the  king  with  very 
conspicuous  zeal  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  deprived  of  his  pre- 
ferment in  the  church  after  the 
victory  of  the  Parhament'  Another 
of  the  doctor's  nephews.  Colonel 
Bobert  Hanunond,  was  as  zealous  a 
Boundhead  as  his  uncle  was  an  ear- 
nest loyalist,  and  held  the  captaincy 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  during  King 
Charles's  imprisonment  therein. 

And  this  is  the  Story  of  anOld 
EngUsh  Mansion  and  'its  belong 
ings,'  as  recited  in  simple  fashion  by 
an  unlettered  chronicler.  Flaudite 
et  valete,  0  carissimi  lectores  I 

W.  H.D.A.    . 
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In  Two  Pabts. — ^Pakt  IL 


An  interval  of  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  separates  the  era  of  the 
'  BepubUc  *  and  the '  Cyropsedia '  from 
the  age  in  which  appeared  the  work 
which  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
eponymous  of  our  series — an  inter- 
val for  which  we  do  not  seek  to 
account  by  a  review  of  even  the 
most  sketchy  character.  Rather 
like  philosophized  Eip  Van  Winkles 
— upon  whom  during  the  trance  of 
ages  has  fallen  no  inspiration,  save 
that  of  the  nil  admirari — we  accept 
without  cavil  the  world  to  whose 
changed,  sixteenth-century  condi- 
tions we  are  bound,  on  waking,  in 
some  outward  and  practical  manner 
to  conform.  Any  dissatis&ction  we 
may  feel  with  the  state  of  affiurs  in 
the  Old  World,  we  may  indulge  in  a 
theoretical  refuge  offered  to  Us  by 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  a  more  perfect 
Utopia,  which  is  an  insular  appanage 
of  the  New.,  The  dimensions  and 
physical  description  of  this  island ; 
the  size,  defences,  and  topographical 
relations  of  its  capital ;  the  course, 
affluents,  and  tidal  phenomena  of  ite 
principal  river;  the  identity  of  ite 
position,  as  regards  the  American, 
with  that  of  our  own  country  as 


regards  the  European  continent, 
stSSciently  indicate  tho  fact  that 
Utopia  is  England  in  beatific  mas- 
querade. 

Sir  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  More,  and  bom  in  1480.  As  a 
youth  of  prodigious  promise  he  was 
received  into  the  family  of  CardiMtt 
Morton,  where  he  remained  until  be 
was  of  ago  to  proceed  to  Oxford. 
Studying  law,  he  soon  made  a  figure 
in  his  profession,  and,  by  fiivour  of 
Henry  VIH.,  was  raised  to  the 
chancellorship,  vice  Wolsey,  dis- 
graced. He  closed  his  life  upon  tho 
scaffold,  in  1535,  as  a  martyr  for  tbio 
supremacy  of  the  pope. 

More  feigns  that  whilst  at  Ant- 
werp ho  had  met  with  a  philasophic 
traveller,  named  Eaphael  Ilytlilo- 
dsBus,  a  Portuguese,  who  in  his  time 
had  sojourned  in  England,  and  been 
entertained  by  Cardinal  Morton,  to 
whose  i)erfect  character  and  gemns 
ho  pays  a  fitting  tribute.  Baphaol 
complains  that  the  England  of  his 
visit  was  impoverished  by  wholesale 
evictions  of  labourers  in  husbandry 
to  make  room  for  sheep ;  that  large 
numliers  of  idle  retainers  were  *kQpt 
by  the  nobles,  to  the  detriment  of 
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tho  nfltioii ;  that  the  cIrss  of  thieves 
— constantly  lecmited  ih)m  the  pear 
-Bsaiis  "who  could  not,  and  the  dis- 
charged serving^men  who  would  not 
work — ^in  spite  of  gibbets,  finom  which 
a  string  of  twenty  often  swung  in 
the  wind,  was  on  an  alarming  in- 
crease. Eaphael  contends  that  theft 
does  not  deserve  capital  pnnishment, 
and  that  government  ought  to  con- 
cern itsefr  for  the  moral  education 
of  its  subjects  rather  than  for  their 
death.  He  revolts  firom  the  liideous 
chiaroscuro  resulting  from  the  juxta- 
position of  the  pampered  luxury  of 
the  noble,  and  the  gaunt,  greedy 
misery  of  the  clown.*  It  is  thus  that 
we  understand  how  it  is  that  tho 
two  chief  objects  of  More  through- 
out the  Utopia  are  to  demonstrate 
the  precedence  of  agriculture  over 
pasturage,  and  to  establish  the  sanc- 
tity of  hnzoan  life  hitherto  outraged 
by  an  undiscriminating  code,  which 
to  imequal  crimes  adjudged  a  san- 
guinary equality  of  punishment.  If 
a  third  coKxrdinate  object  were  to  be 
named,  it  would  be  the  bringing 
about  of  a  more  equitable  division  of 
labour  amongst  all  ranks. 

Our  mythic  friend  Hythlodteus 
proceeds  to  exhibit  to  the  airthor 
the  institutions  of  a  happier  state 
which  he  had  visited  whilst  accom- 
panying Amerigo  Vespucci  on  a 
voyage  to  the  New  World.  This 
happier  state  is  the  crescentHshax)ed 
island  of  Utopia,  which  contains 
fifty-four  cities  of  equal  importance, 
and  of  so  great  similarity  with  re- 
gard to  size,  general  plan,  and  tho 
laying  out  of  their  houses  and  gar- 
dens, that  to  know  one  is  to  be 
aeqnainted  with  all.  Amaurot,  the 
l^slative  capital,  is  built  upon  both 

*  *  Enclosures  at  that  time  began  to  be 
more  fretjuent,  ivbereby  arable  land,  which 
could  not  be  manured  without  people  and 
£unilics,  was  turned  into  pasture,  which 
was  easily  rid  by  a  few  iierdsmen ;  and 
tenancies  for  yean,  lives,  and  at  will, 
whereupon  much  of  the  yeomanry  lived, 
were  turned  into  demesnes.  This  bred  a 
decay  of  people,  and,  by  consequence,  a 
decay  of  towns,  churches,  tithes,  and 
the  like.  There  ensued  withal,  upon 
this,  a  decay  and  diminution  of  subsidies 
and  taxes;  tor  the  more  gentlemen,  ever 
the  lower  books  of  subsidies.*  —  Lord 
Bacos'8  History  of  the  Keujn  of  King 
Henry  VTT. 


sides  of  the  river  Anider,  and  is 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.  All  over  the  island  are  dis- 
tributed commodious  houses  for 
husbandmen,  and  well  fitted  with 
every  necessaiy  of  agricultural 
labour.  A  country  femily  consists 
of  not  fewer  than  forty  persons, 
besides  two  slaves;  a  niJBfiter  and 
mistress  superintend  the  afiairs  of 
the  family,  and  over  thirty  families 
a  magistrate  presides.  There  is  a 
constant  rotation  of  town  and  country 
life.  Every  year  twenty  members 
of  a  femily  return  to  their  town, 
after  a  sojourn  of  two  vears  in  the 
coimtry,  and  to  supply  their  places 
twenty  others  from  the  town  enter 
upon  a  course  of  rustication.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child  is  thus  ex- 
ercised in  agriculture,  a  knowledge 
of  which  seems  to  be  to  Utopian  so- 
ciety what  consciousness  is  to  the 
mental  fecultaes  generally.  WTiat- 
ever  other  trade  may  be  followed — 
and  every  handicraft  is  held  in  es- 
teem— is  a  matter  of  accident  or  of 
taste ;  but  some  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  a  proportional  expe- 
rience of  it  practically  is  compulsory 
on  every  member  of  the  community. 
AVhen  the  country  people  want  any- 
thing they  fetch  it  from  their  town 
without  oflfering  any  price  or  com- 
pensation, and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magistrates  to  see  that  their  wants 
are  suppUed  on  these  liberal  terms. 
In  Amaurot  and  the  otlier  towns, 
which  are  beautified  by  many  and 
well-ordered  gardens,  the  inhabit- 
ants observe  an  analogous  lactation 
of  houses,  which  they  shift  by  lot 
every  ten  years.  The  archives  of 
the  capifed  go  back  for  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  reach 
to  a  time  when  the  houses  were 
mere  huts,  thatched  with  straw  and 
walled  with  mud.  Now  they  are 
structures  of  three  stories,  covered 
with  flat  roofe,  and  having  windows 
commochously  glazed  with  oileil 
linen,  which,  although  perfectly 
translucent,  are  yet  impervious  to 
the  atmosphere. 

The  magistrate  who  presides  over 
the  affau-s  of  each  group  of  thirty 
families,  and  who  is  by  them  elected 
annually  to  that  ofl&ce,  was  anciently 
called  a  Si/plor/rant,  but  is  now  en- 
titled a  piularch.     Over  every  ten 
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sy])lb)Lrrnnts  and  thdr  jnrisilictioii 
is  i)]acc(l  jm  archpliilarch,  wlio  was 
foriiK-rly  called  a  Tr'nn'^'crr.  Tlio 
election  ol'  tlu'  ])i'iiicr  rots  with  tlui 
.syi>liop';nits,  who  arc  two  ]inn(lre<l 
in  nnnilHT;  the  i)co]il«»  cnjoyini;  a 
fnuK-luM*  which  con^i>ts  in  the  no- 
mination of  four  jxTsons— not  ran- 
r//V/'//'s— from  whom  the  prince  is 
elii^ihle.  Votes  are  ^''iven  secretly, 
and  an  r>ath  is  exacte<l  from  each 
voter  in  attestation  of  Ins  honestv  in 
the  exercise  of  his  electoral  privi- 
leirijs.  The  7V'0/j"/>o/vs  irnvt  every 
tliird  <hiy  to  consult  %\'it}i  the  prince, 
and  two  sy))h(^grants  arc  always 
])resent  in  the  council-chamber, 
i>einj;  called  in  by  twos  accoi*ding 
to  rotation.  (The  reader  will  ol>- 
serve  tlu^  extreme  jealousy  with 
which  More,  by  bis  ever-recun*ing 
rotations,  guards  against  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  any  one  living^  L  e.^  abiding 
an>'>vhere,  or  of  thon)ughly  know- 
ing anything  abcmt  anytliing.) 

The  Utopians  work,  with  intervals 
for  meals  and  recreation,  for  six 
hours  a  day.  None  are  allowed  to 
be  idle,  except  the  sj'phogrants,  and 
even  these  virtuous  censors,  whoso 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  other  men  are 
industi'ious,  forego  their  immunity 
that  they  may  offer  an  example  of 
self-impostnl  manual  labour.  Witliin 
their  o\\ti  coimtry,  and  betw'een 
themselves,  traffic  is  rendered  im- 
jxjssible  and  imnecessary  by  an  ab- 
solute commimity  of  goods.  They 
seek  customers  abroad,  however, 
for  the  suq^lus  of  their  produce,  and 
devoting  a  seventh  part  of  the  price 
to  the  jwM^r  of  the  country  in  which 
they  find  a  sale,  they  bring  homo 
tlie  remainder,  and  store  it  in  a 
general  treasury.  This  fund  is  use- 
ful only  as  a  precaution  and  reserve 
against  the  breaking  out  of  war,  in 
which  event  tliey  buy  with  the 
money  the  services  of  mercenaries ; 
for  although  prodigiously  brave,  they 
hate  the  spilling  of  blood,  and  aro 
especially  tender  of  that  of  their 
brethren  and  fellow-citizens.  Every 
house  is  a  home  to  the  traveller, 
who,  a  gleeful  emtus  viator,  burdens 
himself  with  no  gold  or  silver. 
Diamonds  and  precious  stones  are 
held  in  light  estunation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Utopia;  and  when  they  do 
condescend  to  pick  np  any  of  the 


jewels  which  their  l>cach  and  their 
hills  afford,  it  is  that  thev  mav  Ih) 
]»r(>niot(Hl  to  lH*conH»  nni*sery  i>lay- 
thiiiu^s  or  onmnicnts  tor  childR*n. 
Throughout  tlie  island,  dress  is  luii- 
t'.>rni,  sutfering  no  variation  from  ca- 
price or  fa,sliiou :  only  so  much  Al- 
versity  is  ol>s(^rve<l  as  suffices  in 
indicate  the  sex,  and  the  niivrriod  or 
sini.de  condition  of  tlie  wearer.  The 
learning  of  the  rtojnaus  is  all  in 
their  o^\'n  tongue.  By  the  ship- 
wreck of  a  mixed  crew  of  Romiuis 
and  Egyptians,  twelve  himdred  yojirs 
lK»fore  the  visit  of  Raphael,  they  hail 
iK'cjome  acquainted  with  elegant 
literature  and  with  manv  valuahlo 
arts.  Improving  ujx)n  instructions 
then  received,  their  culture  of  every 
kind,  in  art,  science,  and  phiUxsophy, 
is  at  the  present  time  ec[ual  to  that 
of  any  niition  of  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  world. 

There  are  few  laws,  and  no  law- 
yers. If  a  man  .s'-^  k  for  office  he  is 
sure  not  to  compass  it.  The  Uto- 
pians take  extraordinary  precautions 
to  insure  congruity  in  marriage; 
they  forbid  polygamy,  and  so  dis- 
fiavour  divorce  that  the  separation 
of  married  persons  is  extremely  ex- 
ceptional. Their  slaves  are  captives 
taken  in  war.  They  delight  in  the 
pleasantries  of  fools  and  jesters. 
Believing  that  God  is  a  benevolent 
being,  and  first  qualiiying  the  vir- 
tuous, the  good,  and  the  reasonable 
as  the  only  pleasurable,  in  the  ori- 
ginal, uncorrupteil  sense  of  Epicu- 
rus, they  seek  after  pleasure.  They 
detest  war,  and  are  much  more 
ready  to  have  recourse  to  the  swonl 
in  l)ehalf  of  their  friends  than  on 
their  own  account.  Skill,  stratagem, 
and  everything  that  is  calculated  to 
diminish  their  sanguinary  character, 
is  prized  in  military  operations.  In 
war  time,  the  priests  pubhcly  pray 
for  the  smallest  possible  effusion  of 
blood;  and,  purely  with  the  same 
l)enevolent  purpose,  the  Utopiaiw 
ofiFer  rewards  for  the  assassination 
of  the  princes  of  the  country  with 
whom  they  are  at  strife;  and  fur- 
ther, in  every  i)ossible  manner  en- 
deavour to  sow  distrust  and  sus- 
picion of  each  other  amongst  their 
enemies.  Notwithstanding  that  they 
noake  a  principle  of  corrupting  their 
foes,  they  are  rigid   respecters  of 
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traces ;  and  when  war  is  oyer,  they 
make  their  conquered  enemies,  and 
not  their  own  sncconred  allies,  to 
bear  the  expenses.  Their  merce- 
naries are  a  wild  hardy  race  of 
mountaineers,  called  Zapolets.  In 
the  same  spirit  of  reducing  human 
suffering  to  a  mtntrntim,  which  we 
see  inyesting  life  with  a  peculiar 
sanctity,  the  Utopians  allow  a  man 
to  commit  suicide  in  the  case  of  an 
illness  that  promises  to  be  of  long 
and  painful  duration,  and  the  re- 
coTery  from  which  is  hopeless. 
Before  proceeding  to  this  somewhat 
extreme  step,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  adyice  and  permission  of 
the  priests. 

Dogmatic  religion  is  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.  Some 
worship  die  sun,  some  any  other  of 
the  host  of  heayen,  and  some  pay 
diyine  honours  to  heroes  and  great 
men ;  yet  the  greater  and  wiser  jMirt 
adore  one  eteomal,  inyisible,  infinite, 
and  incomprehensible  Dei^.  But 
aU  agree  in  this — that  one  Supreme 
Being  made  and  goyems  the  world, 
whom  they  call,  in  the  language  of 
their  country,  Mithras,  The  com- 
pletest  toleration  is  allowed,  an  ex- 
ception being  made  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  tiioee  persons  who  so 
insult  and  degrade  their  own  nature 
as  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  The  temples  are  magnificent, 
nobly  built,  and  spacious ;  the  priests 
are  clad  in  gorgeous,  partL-ooloured 
vestments;  and  aU  the  people,  what- 
eyer  their  priyate  differences  of 
creed,  can  oonscientionBly  attend  the 
same  service  and  join  in  the  same 
public  liturgy.  At  worship,  they 
thank  Gk)d  for  haying  bestowed 
upon  them  the  best  goyeinment  in 
the  world,  and  ask,  if  l^ere  be  a 
better,  that  it  may  he  reyealed  to 
theuL 

Although  the  foregoing  outline  he 
necessarily  hard,  the  '  Utopia '  itself 
was  a  work  so  fresh  and  graphic, 
and  its  descriptions  so  informed  with 
life-like  detail  and  reality,  that  many 
oontemxwraries  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
much  to  his  chuckling  delight,  mis- 
took it  for  yeritable  and  aol^r  trath. 
The  success  of  the  author  was  eyen 
greater  than  that  of  Swift,  who,  by 
some  inadyertendes,  raised  a  suspi- 
don  in  the  mind  of  an  Iru^  prelate 


that  Gulliyer  had  narrated  some 
things  harely  within  the  range  of 
credihility.  Seyeral  learned  men 
and  pious  diyines,  as  Budaeus,  and 
Johannes  Paludanus,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  punning  and  apostolic  Gre- 
gory, *non  Utopia  sed  angeli*  &c., 
earnestly  longed  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  interesting  island.  And 
others  wished  to  obtain  the  authority 
of  the  pope  to  establish  there  a  mis- 
sion and  episcopate  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Christian  fiuth. 

We  have  noticed  Plato's  grandly 
impossible  republic;  we  have  seen 
Xenophon's '  Gyropsedia  *  essaying  to 
comix)6e  a  tableau,  the  foremost 
figure  of  which  assumed  to  be  his- 
toric, and  the  others  to  be  living  in 
conditions  that  had  a  hasiB  in  exist- 
ing institutions ;  and  lastly,  we  haye 
discussed  More's  Utopia,  which  in 
great  part  is  satirical  of  contempo- 
raneous abuses.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  exhausted  the  types,  included 
the  first  rise  and  the  culmination 
of  this  class  of  literature:  our  re- 
maining notices  can  afford  to  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  less  extended.  The 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  left  us  a  fragmentary  work, 
called  the  'New  Atlantis,'  which 
resembles  in  some  features  of  inte- 
rest both  the  Bepubhc  of  Plato,  and 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Like  Plato,  Bacon  makes  science 
and  philosophy,  and  the  culture  of 
these,  the  conditions  of  government 
and  state  existence.  Like  More, 
who  took  the  hint  from  the  late 
romantic  discovery  of  a  New  World 
to  give  his  state  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  Lord  Bacon  ventured 
upon  the  lustihood  of  maritime  ad- 
yenture  in  his  day  to  fix  his  New 
Atlantis  in  '  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est wilderness  of  waters  in  the 
world,'  in  the  &r,  Mr  soUtudcs  of 
the  deep-bosomed  Pacific.  'This 
&ble,'  says  Dr.  William  Eawley, 
friend  of  Jjord  Bacon,  and  editor  of 
his  works,  'my  lord  devised,  to  the 
end  that  he  might  exhibit  therein 
a  model  or  description  of  a  college, 
instituted  for  the  mterpreting  of  na- 
ture, and  the  producing  of  great  and 
marvellous  works  for  the  benefit  of 
man,  imder  the  name  of  Solomon's 
House,  or  the  College  of  the  six- 
days'  works.    And  even  so  far  his 
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lordship  hath  proceeded  as  to  finish 
that  port.  Gertamly  the  model  is 
more  vast  and  high  than  can  \}or- 
sibly  be  imitated  in  all  things,  not- 
ifrithstanding  most  things  therein 
are  within  men's  power  to  effect. 
His  lordship  thonght  also  in  this 
present  &ble  to  ha^e  composed  a 
frame  of  laws,  or  of  the  best  state  or 
model  of  a  commonwealth;  but  fore- 
seeing that  it  iHTonld  be  a  long  work, 
his  desire  of  collecting  ihe  natural 
history  diverted  him,  which  he  pre- 
ferred many  degrees  before  it' 

This  Solomon's  Honse  is  a  nni- 
Tersity  which  in  its  ramifications 
embraces  state  and  x)eople.  Here 
society  is  based  as  npon  Plato's  nn- 
hopeful  aspiration.  The  mlers  are 
philosophers.  '  God  bless  thee,  my 
son/  is  the  greeting  of  the  father  of 
JSolomon's  House  to  the  narrator; 
'I  will  give  thee  ihe  greatest  jewel 
1  hare,  for  I  will  impwt  to  thee,  for 
the  loYe  of  Gkxl  and  men,  a  relation 
of  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  House. 
Son,  to  make  you  know  the  true 
state  of  ^lomon's  House,  I  will 
keep  this  order:  first,  I  will  set 
forth  unto  you  the  end  of  our  foun- 
dation; secondly,  the  preparations 
and  instruments  we  have  for  our 
works ;  thirdly,  the  seyeral  employ- 
ments and  fbtndions  whereto  our 
fellows  are  assigned ;  and  lastly,  the 
ordinances  and  rites  which  we  ob- 
serve. The  end  6f  our  foundation  is 
the  knowledge  of  causes  and  secret  no- 
tions <f  things,  and  tlie  enlarging  of 
ihe  bounds  <f  human  empire,  to  the 
effecting  of  cdl  things  possible.'  Golden 
^ords  these,  and  of  unsurpassed 
nobleness  as  watchwords  for  liberal 
investigators  of  nature.  The  fellows 
of  the  college  are  employed  severally 
—  and  those  familiar  with  Lord 
Bacon's  felicitous  quaintness  vnR 
recognize  smilingly  his  present  sug- 
gestive piquaucy — as  travelling  fel- 
lows, called  merchants  of  hght;  as 
depredators ;  mystery  men ;  pioneers 
or  miners ;  compilers ;  downy  men  or 
benefactors;  limips;  inoculators, and 
interpreters  of  nature.  A  quiet,  yet 
sportive  dignity  informs  the  inci- 
dents with  which  the  author  intro- 
duces and  prosecutes  his  narrative. 

The  medical,  the  legal,  the  classi- 
cal, and  other  professional  learning 
of  ShakesjKjare  have  been  estimated. 


^e  have  the  honour,  rare  in  thcBe 
days,  of  introducing  our  gentle  Will 
in  a  new  chaiacter.  In  the  Tempest 
he  has  incidentally  left  us  a  sketch 
of  an  Utopia,  the  happiness  of  which 
would  rival  that  of  the  golden  age. 
"When  Alonso,  King  of  Naples,  is 
wrecked  upon  the  island  of  Pros- 
pero,and  refuses  to  listen  to  comfort 
for  the  loss  of  his  son  Perdinand, 
who  has,  however,  been  saved  apart 
from  his  father  and  suite,  the  good 
and  noble  Gonzalo  thus  endeavours, 
1^  an  enforced  playfulness,  to  wile 
the  king  from  his  sorrow — 

« Had  I  pbtntation  of  this  Ule,  my  loid. 
And  were  the  Uxig  of  it,  yrhut  would  I  do  ? 
r  the  coimnoQwealth  I  would  by  oootrarlM 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  tialBc 
Wonld  I  adqtft ;  no  name  of  magistrate; 
lietten  abonld  not  be  InMiwn ;  ilcfaes,  porerty. 
And  use  of  servtoe  none ;  «ontra«t.  sneoeBalon, 
Boura,  brand  of  land,  tilth,  vtaqyard,  none: 
No  oae  of  metal,  odcn,  or  ^rine,  «fr  oil ; 
Mo  ooonpatlon ;  «U  men  idle,  401; 
And  women  too ;  but  looooentand  pore : 
Do  sovereignty : — 

All  things  iu  common,  nature  ahonld  produce 
'Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  fekny. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
WoQid  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  foHfa, 
Of  ito  own  kind,  all  fbtien,  all  abmidanoe. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 
I  would  with  soch  peifectloQ  coven,  Sir,   ;» 
To  exoel  the  goUen  age.' 

And  presently  Gonzalo  proceeds 
to  dismiss  the  conceit  with  a  guffiiw 
that  'must  be  anything  but  reas- 
suring to  profeffled  constitution- 
mongers. 

During  a  series  of  years  df  national 
unsettlement,  which  may  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  for  our  purpose  be 
accounted  as  measurable  by  the  life- 
time of  Algernon  Sidney  (i  6 17-83)* 
the  'pcDB  of  many  men,  and  the 
thoughts  of  more,  were  busy  in 
devising  political  panaceas;  every 
possible  land  of  institution  was  put 
on  speculative  trial.  James  Har- 
rington, the  scion  of  a  noble  stock, 
fruitful  in  dignified  and  titled 
branches,  was  born  in  x6i  i.  "Whilst 
residing  at  tiie  Hague,  and  subse- 
quently at  Venice,  he  imbibed  or 
fostered  Tepublican  predileciions. 
In  1656  he  pu'bHshed  his  'Oceana,' 
and,  by  tjourtier-like  management, 
procured  through  Mrs.  Claypole, 
the  dedication  of  his  work  to  the 
!ftx)tector,  her  father—and  this,  not- 
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irithsliyidiiig  that   he    showed   a 
oommoswealth  to  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  the  sword,  and  bo 
detected  '  the  violent  admimBtration 
of  the  Pxotector  l^  his   baahaws, 
intendants,  or  xnajors-genexal/    For 
him  the  great  diseoveryis  arrogated 
'that  ampire  follows ihe  balance  of 
property,  whether  lodged  in  one  or 
in  a  feiw,  or  in  many  hands/    Ho 
^was  of  opinion  that  in  a  wdll-^eon- 
Btitated  cammonwealth,  there  could 
be  no  distinctioii  of  parties;  thattho 
paBBBge  to   preferment   ahonld  be 
open  to  merit  in  all  persons;  and 
tbat  no  honest  man  could  be  xmeasy. 
Although  a  republican,  ho  seems 
to  have  held  strongly  tiie  notion 
that  '  blood  mQ  teU/     '  There  is 
«)mething,'  he  says,  'first  in  the 
nuking  of  a  eomnumwealth,  then  in 
the  goreming  of  it,  and  laist  of  all 
in  the  leading  of  ite  annies,  which 
(though   there   be   great    divines, 
great  lawyers,  gnat  men  in  all  pro- 
liMsianB)  seems  to  be  ipeodliar  only 
to  the  genius  of  a  gentleman ;  for  it 
is  plain  in  the  universal  series  of 
sfcoiy,  that  if  any  man  founded  a 
eammonweelth,     he    was    first   a 
gentleman.'     He  was  no  leveller; 
'  An  army  may  as  well  consist  of 
soldiers    without    officers,    or    of 
officers  without  soldiers,  as  a  com- 
monwealth (especially  such  an  one 
as  is  capable  of  greatness)  consist 
of  a  people  without  a  gentry,  or 
of  a    gentry   without   a    people.' 
'Oceana'  is  a  name  under  which  he 
intends  to  represent   England,  as 
being   the   noblest   island   of  the 
KorUiem  Ocean.    Using  allegorical 
names,  he  learnedly  reviews  all  pre- 
ceding codes  and   lawgivers;   and 
gives  a  comparative   survey  of  all 
govemmente.      Hume,    who   pro- 
nounces 'Oceana,'    although  it  Ix) 
the  model  of  a  perfect  republic,  the 
most  rational  of  all  similar  produc- 
tions, further  observes  that  *  it  was 
well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the 
plans  of  imaginary  republics  were 
the  daily  subjects  of   debate  and 
conversation ;  and  even  in  our  time, 
it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of 
genius  and  invention.'     Now  and 
l^re  it  is  unsusceptible  of  condensar 
tion  or  analysis.    This  is  the  less 
unfortunate  on  account  of  its  very 
feasibility,  which,    in   spite  of  its 


fbrm,  brings  its  authornearer  to  the 
position  of  the  men  of  treatises,  as 
Aristotle,  MoohiavcUi,  and  Hobbes. 
It  was  intended  as  a  representation 
of  a  horui-fide  plan  of  government,  to 
be  ready  in  caae  of  the  nation  resolv- 
ing itself  into  a  genuine  common- 
wealth. 

In  proportion  to  its  jxitontiality 
of  immediate  and  xnractical  appUca- 
tion,  the  '  Oceana '  fades  and  drifts 
away  beyond  our  limits.  We  dis- 
miss it,  "therefore,  with  the  observa- 
tion that  it  was  against  the '  Heathen- 
ish Gonunonwealth '  of  Harrington, 
that  Eichard  Baxter  published  his 
'Holy  Conmionwealth,'  intended  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  a  monarchy 
over  either  an  aristocracy  or  a 
democracy. 

There  are  many  works  that  hover 
about  the  confines  and  marches  of 
our  subject,  but -which  owe  a  more 
definite  allegiance  to  the  powens  of 
political  romance.  Of  these  Barolay's 
'  Argenis '  may  be  mentioned,  tho 
incidents  of  which  have  an  allusion 
to  the  tranflactions  which  took  plaoo 
in  rrance  during  the  war  of  the 
League.  In  its  political  disquisi- 
tions,  which  recur  at  intervals,  as 
a  Idnd  of  impersonal  episode,  Bar- 
clay foi-tifies  the  cause  of  monarchy 
and  absolutism.  Argenis  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Meleander,  King  of  Sicily,  and  tho 
romance  chiefly  consists  of  the  war 
carried  on  to  obtain  her  hand,  by 
two  rivals — Lycogenes,  a  rebellious 
subject  of  Meleander's,  and  Poli- 
archus,  Prince  of  Gaul. 

His  book,  severally  for  its  politics 
and  its  story,  met  with  an  almost 
unbounded  favour.  For  the  former, 
it  was  promoted  into  a  text-lxx)k  of 
tho  astute  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to 
whom  it  is  said  to  have  suggested 
many  of  his  political  expedients, 
^or  its  hterary  ability  it  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  translation  into  many  lan- 
guages, and  of  publication  in  most 
of  the  distinguished  foreign  presses 
of  the  day.  The  poet  Cowper  re- 
commends it  as  'interesting  in  a 
high  degree — richer  in  incident  than 
can  be  imagined — full  of  surprises 
which  the  reader  never  forestalls, 
and  yet  free  from  all  entanglement 
and  confusion.' 

Of  this  class  of  fiction,  two  works 
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more  fonually  followed  the  '  Cyro- 
psBdia/  the  great  patriarch  of  politi- 
cal romance:  'lies  Voyages  de 
Cyrus/  and  'Le  B^pos  de  Cyrus/ 
both  of  which  are  conversant  about 
that  interval  between  the  sixteenth 
and  fortieth  years  of  the  life  of  Cyrus, 
of  which  Xenophon  does  not  give 
any  narration.  The  former  is  by  the 
Chevalier  Bamsay,  the  friend  of 
Fen^lon,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
the  Pretender;  and  both  appeared 
in  France  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Kindred  to  these,  as  showing 
men  living  and  having  their  being  in 
institutions  of  an  xmrealized  excel- 
lence may  be  mentioned  the  '  Sethos ' 
of  the  Abb6  Terrasson,  whilst  the 
universally  admired  'Telemachus' 
of  F^n^lon  will  scarcely  need  sug- 
gestion. 

The  age  of  Utopias  is,  we  &ncy, 
for  the  present,  pretty  well  over. 
With  improving  and  more  paternal 
governments,  with  the  practical 
associations  and  pursuits  of  a  busy 
and  rapid  time,  men  now-a-days 
rather  criticise  and  volunteer  amend- 
ments of  existing  codes,  than  pro- 
ject fency  constitutions.  But  if,  in 
the  cycles  of  the  worlds  it  should 


ever  again  reach  a  point  analogous 
to  any  former  Utopia-producing 
station,  we  may  prophesy  that  it 
will  be  a  station  resembling  that  of 
the  ancient  projectors  rather  than 
like  that  of  the  modem  ones.  Plato 
and  Xenophon  protected  the  rights 
of  the  few  against  the  rough-shod, 
hundred-huided  spoliations  of  the 
many.  More  and  his  English  fol- 
lowers gave  prominent  assertion  to 
the  claims  of  the  many  against 
the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  few. 
The  next  Utopia,  which  is  dimly 
discoverable  in  tiie  possibilities  of 
the  future,  will  be  reactionary 
against  a  galling  and  despotic  de- 
mocracy. Meanwhile  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  omens  of  a  time, 
which  happily  is  already  half  pre- 
sent with  us,  when,  as  a  best-possible 
government,  the  few  shall  patrioti- 
cally and  philanthropically  legislate 
in  the  interests  of  the  many.  In 
this  £uth  and  hope  we  pass  on  with 
eyes  unaverted  to  the  practical 
trials  and  fisdlures  of  hole-«md-comer 
Utopianism,  and  leave  the  Phalan- 
stery and  the  Pantisocracy  to  the 
worship  of  the  umbilioani,  their 
creators  and  patrons.       A.  H.  G. 


TWO  CHARADES, 
Bt  the  late  T.  E.  Hsbvet. 

(  The  Anstoera  will  be  gwen  m  the  April  Kumber.) 

L 

THE  menydays!  when  through  the  air 
Of  each  bright  summer's  mom. 
To  niy  First  rode  knight  and  lady  &dr. 
With  hawk  and  hound  and  horn : — 
When  on  the  horseman's  brow  was  pride. 

And  in  his  heart  a  sigh. 
For  his  lady-love  was  by  his  side. 
And  my  Whole  was  the  boundless  sky ! 

Through  paths  that  led  by  pleasant  streams. 

Which  made  their  pathway  sweet, 
As  they  kissed,  .with  murmurs  dim  as  dreams, 

My  Second's  flowery  feet, 
The  silver  bells  rang  soft  and  clear. 

Like  low,  sweet-spoken  spells, — 
But  sounds  were  in  the  lover's  ear. 

Oh!  sweeter  &r  than  bells! 
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Amenysport!  that  lighted  well 

The  sunshine  of  the  skies ! 
He  only  felt  where  sonshine  fell 

Within  his  lady's  eyes! 
As  he  toached  the  rein  of  her  palfrey  ileet. 

And  hent  to  see  her  part 
The  jesses  from  her  fidcon's  feet, 

She  tied  them  round  his  heul 

Away — away,  the  gallant  bird, 
As  by  some  tempest  driven, 
Shot,  at  his  gentle  lady's  word, 
I  To  hunt  the  fields  of  heaven ! 

!  Along  its  plains,  with  sparkling  eye. 

She  watched  her  fsdcon  ride ; 
But  her  lover  could  not  see  the  sky, — 
Bis  heaven  was  by  his  side ! 

Did,  then,  that  gentle  lady  see 

No  light  but  heaven's  there? 
Did  heut  and  hawk  both  wander  free 

Through  all  the  fields  of  air  ? 
Did  the,  in  spirit,  set  apart 

No  low  and  pleading  tone 
From  all  those  sounds? — and  had  her  heart 

No  quarry  of  its  own  ? 

Ah,  me !— the  fancies  sent  on  high. 

Turn  earthward,  oft, — ^how  soon ! 
And  looks  that  seem  to  search  the  sky 

Fall  £eu:  beneath  the  moon. 
'Twas  up  to  the  cloUd-luid  fai  away 

That  my  First,  in  the  old  time,  beckoned, 
When  the  real  chase  of  the  summer's  day 

For  its  field  had  oft  my  Second ! 

Well !  those,  in  sooth,  tvere  pleasant  days ! 

When  love,  that  went  to  roam 
Along  the  sportsman's  sun-bright  ways. 

Yet,  left  not  love  at  home. 
For  all  man's  peaceful  sports  and  sweet 

His  gentle  mate  was  given, — 
And  angels,  sure,  are  hunters  meet 

Wherever  my  Whole  is  heaven ! 


n. 

A  DiADKU  for  the  mountain's  brow : — 

At  the  mountain's  foot  a  shroud. 

Which  unseen  hands  in  the  air  have  spun 

From  the  heart  of  the  cold  grey  cloud, 

When  the  streams  have  stopped,  and  the  flowers  are  dead 

If  you  name  me  these,  my  First  is  said. 

When  the  winds  are  at  war  about  my  First, 

For  the  south  wind  slays  what  the  north  has  nurst. 

At  the  poles  of  the  earth  it  never  dies: 

On  the  line  it  has  never  been  bom ; 

And  it  takes  the  life  from  the  cold  night  skies 

Denied  by  the  warm  bright  mom, — 

Of  all  earth's  creature  forms,  the  one 

That  gets  no  blessing  from  the  sun. 
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But  the  snlcran  ptars  on  its  stnto  look  bWjrht, 

And  its  t;U'f  is  iMlovrd  liy  the  nortlum  lii:)it; 

Though  tho  iiK  adow-star--  hi  its  fold  Jiru  1(»>1, 

Ami  tlie  trtvs  look,  cai'h  liki-  its  own  wiiito  j^liost. 

A  thinp:  that  dies  of  uatiirf's  life. 

And  lives  by  natun^'s  dcatii. — 

That  the  vnn  of  the  rill  n^reshes  not. 

Nor  8]>riiiir's  renewing  breath, — 

That  cloud  niak(s  elear,  and  dense  makes  li.qht,  — 

That  even  in  vonth  is  hoarv  wliito, — 

That  sunshine  sickens, — fading,  forms, — 

And  Goil  and  nature  feed  on  stomis. 


My  Fii'st  is  the  child  of  my  Second, 

And  my  Second  the  child  of  my  First, — 

Though  the  spirits  are  fot^  \7ho  bred  the  twain. 

And  the  fays  are  at  war  who  nursed. 

Of  my  Second  my  specfnil  First  was  bom, 

"With  the  winter  wind  for  a  sire, — 

And  my  First  to  my  Second,  in  turn,  gives  birth. 

At  the  kiss  of  the  sunlK'am'.s  fire. 

Mv  tinv  Second  I — without  a  sound, 

A  thousand  will  dance  in  a  goblet's  round ; 

Yet  the  fathomless  sea,  in  its  calms  or  storms. 

Is  made  of  my  Second's  tmy  fonns, — 

And  a  truth  as  large  in  its  sphere  lies  furled 

As  fills  the  sphere  of  a  planet  world. 

So  frail  is  tha  build  of  its  ci'j'stal  walls. 

That  the  orb  is  shattered  wherever  it  fells ; 

Yet  the  silent  tooth  of  its  ceasclciss  shock 

Will  eat  to  the  heart  of  the  iron  rock, — 

And  its  prisoned  sti*ength  through  tlie  liills  will  pass. 

Though  it  rend  the  stone  like  a  globe  of  glass. 

— In  the  form  of  my  Second  the  cloud  must  burst, 

Ere  the  web  can  be  wove  of  my  shroud-like  First ; 

In  my  Second's  form  shall  the  shroud  be  rent. 

When  an  angel  soimds  from  the  firmament!' 

And  lo ! — ^whero  my  Whole  hath  its  cerements  Inirst, 

In  shape  my  Second,  in  shade  my  First ! 

The  angel  sounds,  and  the  trumi)et  call 

TTath  wakened  its  heart  in  the  clod-like  earth ; 

It  Ufts  up  a  fold  of  the  winter  pall, 

And — ^white  as  a  saint  that  the  grave  gives  forth — 

Peers  through  the  ruin  around  it  spread, 

And  sees  the  sunshine  overhead ! 

TyiK)  of  the  Promise ! — Stoop,  my  soul ! 

Aid  read  the  riddle  of  my  Wliole! 

— ^When  the  rock  which  my  prisoned  Second  tears. 

Shall  bo  eaten  away  by  the  lumger  of  years, — 

When  the  restless  seas  my  Second  forma 

Shall  perish  of  their  own  wild  storms, — 

When  the  cloud  hath  ceased  to  form,  or  fall, 

Or  yield  my  First  for  a  winter's  pall, — 

Thou,  like  my  Whole,  shalt  break  thy  tomb ; 

Safe  'mid  the  ruin  roimd  thee  hurled. 

And,  white  in  thine  immortal  bloom, 

Fhng  off  the  shroud  that  wraps  a  worid ! 
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J»  TaaBK  Chastebs.— Cha£xbb  L 

*'  JUST  FOB  TOBM^fi*  SASE — FEBFBJFVT  VGUnXAlJ 


^fS  you  grow  80    oonfouzidedljr 

I  shabby  aacLdo^m  in  tha  mouth, 
about  such  a  trifle  as  forty,  pounds, 
I'll  never  have  any  more  busmoBB 
toofiaotionB  with  you.' 

'  I  shall  be  YOiy  glad  if  you  km 
to  that  resolution)  f^indlatar;  it^ 
lather  good  to  talk  of  business  traofi*^ 
actions  vrHh  ma' 

'  Don'i  be  sulky,  Woods,  oit  I  Bhall. 
think  you  a  fool»  even  if  I  don't  call: 
jottone.  Betiiankfulto  hare  been 
reclaimed  from  milksopifiOL  Why, 
a  fellow's  twice  the  man.  he  waa 
after  he's  done  a  bilL  If  a  a  part  of 
life,  man*— ii/e,  that  you're  always 
talking  about  and  longing  for 
liberty  in.' 

'I  wonder  what  my  Mher  would 
say  ?  said  poor  Woods,  dismally. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  with  blue  eyes  and  ourly  hair, 
and  a  face  that  oertainly  ought  to 
hare  been  a  meny  one. 

His  companion*  Mr»  FindJater,  an 
older  man,  was  tall  and  pale,  with 
Bmall  cunning  black  eyes^  and  an 
expiession  that  seemed  to  be  telling 
bis  featoies  he  was  quite  satisfied 
^th  them. 

He  took  Woods'  arm,  and  a  con- 
temptuous smile  curled  his  thin 
lips. 

'Oh,  I  foigot,»  you  are  the  good 
boy  of  your  family,  are  you  not  ?- — 
the  industnoua  cderk  who  is  going 
to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
you  dcm't  like  to  lose  your  cha- 
lacter.' 

'I  wish  you  could  be  serious^ 
Findlater.' 

'I  was  just  going  to  be-  quite 
Fedaie,  and  to  infonui  you  that 
although  your  respected  fa&er  may, 
as  in  duty  bound,  look  a  little  grave 
vhen  you  ask  him  to  stump  up — if 
such  a  very  improbable  event  should 
<iaur— I  take  nim  to  be  too.  much 
a  man  of  the  world  not  to  be  aware 
that  no  fellow  ever  made  his  way  in 
Hfe  without  billa  Ifs  so  hum- 
^nun  to  pay  the  "  ready  "  for  eveiy- 


thing  you  have — ^to  say  nothing  of 
the  excitonent  of  a  bill  when  the 
day  oomes-roond.' 

'I  can't  help  it|  Findlater;  you 
may  think  me  a  fool  or  not,  as  you 
please.  I  was  a  cursed  idiot — ^when 
I  have  kept  preti?  free  from  debt 
myself— to  put  my  hand  to  another 
man's,  bit  of  paper,  even  for  such  a 
friend .  as  you  aia' 

'  You!ll  gat  used  to  it.  Jack.:  be- 
sides>  my.  risk  is-  sixty  pounds,  and 
JOS'  iifioot  book's  a  feaifally  heavy 
one#  so  I  ought  to  feel  more  nervous 
than  you  do ;  but  I  tellryou  there's 
no  risk  at  all.  If  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  well  renew  on  the  ist  of 
July  for  three  months.' 

'You  told  me  you'd  renewed 
already.' 

'  Well,  and  if  I  have,  old  Frank- 
lyn  trusts  me  implicitly.  I  mig^t 
renew  to  the  end  of  time,  if  I  chose.' 

'And  that  tremendous  interest 
going  on  accumulating.  Kb,  thank 
you ;  I  may  be  a  fool,  as  I  said  bo- 
fore,  but  you  must  promise  me  to 
take  this  up  on  tiie  ist  of  July; 
there's  nearly  three  weeks,'  he  said, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief 

The  friends  soon  i)arted«  John 
Woods  went  home  to  his  chambers 
in  the  amiable  temper  that  always 
possesses  a  man  when  he  is  con- 
soions  of  having  of  his  ownfree  act 
and  deed.oonunitted  a  great  folly. 

He  was-  the  younger  son  of  a 
country,  olergymani  of  small  means, 
and'  had  only  been  about  a  year  in 
London  as  one  of  the  junior  clerks 
among  the  hive  of  hardworked  bees 
that  inhabit,,  or  rather  labour,  nix 
hours  a  day  in  our  govenuneut 
offices. 

Mr.  Findlater — one  of  his  official 
companions — had  spoken  the  truth 
when  he  said  John  Woods  was  the 
hope  of  ibis,  family;  his  elder  brother 
Bichazd  (there  were  only  these  two 
brothers-  and  a  sister)  had  been  a 
gz«at  sorrow  to  his  ])arents.  He 
had  no   actual  vicious  propensity. 
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but  an  amount  of  daring  and  self- 
will  tli.it  nimlo  him  <|uito  inunanaj.'t'- 
abl''.  He  ran  away  fnmi  liis  first 
hcluK)]  iK'C'AUse  be  did  not  like  striet 
niles;  he  was  exiH'lUH.1  from  the 
next  on  accotmt  of  his  wild  |)ranks 
and  complete  iusulK>rdinatiun  to 
Bii]  )eriors. 

II is  uncle,  on  the  mother's  side, 
]Mr.  IJarron,  likeil  the  Ihiv,  and  ha<l 
at  one  time  thought  of  making  him 
his  licir;  but  this  i>u]»lic  expulsion 
stirnil  the  old  man's  pride. 

*  Si^nd  him  to  sea,  "\V(xk1s/  he  wi'oto 
to  liis  brother-in-law,  in  answer 
to  the  Siid  news  the  latter  had  com- 
municated ;  *  it  is  the  only  chance 
for  such  a  wild  young  scamp;  it 
will  at  any  rate  rid  our  family  of  the 
disgrace  he  may  bring  ujwn  us  here. 
I  fejir,  with  yours  and  Theresa's 
gentle  notions,  he  has  been  brought 
up  on  the  "  Sjmrc  the  rod  and  spoil 
thechikl"  system;  look  to  Master 
Jack  in  time,  and  let  him  at  least  he 
a  credit  to  us.' 

Perhaps  the  parents  took  imcle 
Barron's  advice ;  at  any  rate  Master 
Jack  grew  up  a  verj'  steady  youth : 
\\'ithout  his  brother  Richard's  ready 
wit,  and  facility  for  getting  out  of  a 
scrape,  but  with  the  far  more  valu- 
able eciuivalent — of  showing  no  apti- 
tude to  fall  into  one. 

In  sending  him  to  London,  his 
father  had  given  liim  two  cautions: 
*  Kwj)  out  of  debt ;  and  be  careful  in 
your  choice  of  friends.* 

The  first  he  had  hitherto  obeyed ; 
but  now,  in  the  solitude  of  liis  ding>' 
London  lodgings,  he  asked  himself 
what  he  knew  about  Findlater,  and 
the  answer  did  not  make  hiin  feel 
more  satisfied  with  his  rashness. 

He  was  agreeable  and  genUeman- 
like,  much  quieter  than  many  of  the 
othera ;  he  had  been  very  kmd,  too, 
in  offering  to  lend  him  money ;  and 
although  the  oflier  had  never  been 
accepted,  still,  one  day  when  Find- 
later  had  ti-eated  him  to  a  luxurious 
dinner  and  much  better  wine  than 
he  was  accustomed  to  drink.  Jack 
liad  found  it  impossible  to  say  no, 
when  his  friend  asked  him,  just  for 
form's  sake,  to  put  his  name  to  a  bit 
of  paper.  He  nad  the  sense  to  ask 
its  object,  and  was  told  it  was  per- 
fectly nominal — ^that  there  was  no 
risk  unless  he  considered  him.  Find- 


later,  a  pick]wcket;  in  that  case 
Ik;  had  nuwle  himself  resiwnsibiu 
for  forty  poimds. 

At  first  he  had  not  thought  much 
alH)ut  it;  but  a  week  or  so  before 
tlu^  conversation  just  detailed,  he 
luul  l)et»n  reading  a  novel  by  a  popu- 
lar author,  in  which  all  the  misfor- 
times  of  the  principal  character 
arost^  from  liis  having  incautiously 
siioitnl  liis  name  to  another  man's 
bill. 

Fort>'  pounds,  he  knew,  was  a 
trifling  stun  to  many  people,  but  he 
had  promised  his  fether  and  liimself 
that  he  would  not  spend  more  than 
his  allowance  during  his  first  year 
in  London,  and  this  was  exactly  oi^.e 
hundred  pounds.  His  sister  Ftmny 
was  to  be  married  in  Septemlx?r,  and 
he  had  calculated  on  making  her  a 
handsome  present.  Oh!  it  was 
absurrl  folly  to  worry  himself. 
Findlater  was  not  a  pickpocket; 
still,  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  have 
an  explanation. 

We  know  how  unsatisfactory  the 
explanation  had  proved. 

A  week  afterwirds,  Findlater  was 
summoned  into  the  country  by  the 
illness  of  an  uncle  who  had  ap- 
pointed him  his  heir:  the  laust 
time  Woods  met  him  he  nodded,  and 
passed  on,  but  told  him,  in  answer 
to  liis  inquiry  about  the  length  of 
liis  visit,  that  he  should  be  back  on 
the  29th  of  June. 

He  was  in  another  department  of 
the  office  to  Woods,  so  that  they  did 
not  often  meet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
June,  Jack  called  on  his  friend  long 
before  office  hours:  he  inhabited  a 
luxurious  set  of  rooms  at  the  AVest 
End. 

The  ]x>rter  said  Mr.  Findlater  h»d 
returned  from  the  country  abont  a 
week  previously,  and  now,  ha\ing 
got  his  holidays,  was  gone  abroad. 

'  But  he  must  have  left  a  message 
of  some  kind  or  other  for  me.' 

'No,  sir.  He  said,  tell  any  one 
who  may  call,  that  I'm  gone  abroad 
for  some  weeks,  and  that  Mr.  Cart- 
land  has  recovered.' 

Woods  stared  at  the  man  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  him.  Good 
heavens!  what  was  he  to  do? 
Forty  pounds!  Why,  he  had  not 
ten  pounds  in  ready  money,  and  the 
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idea  of  applying  to  his  fiither  for 
help  was  impossible — ^utterly  im- 
possihle.  Why,  he  knew  that  for 
months  tiiey  had  been  denying 
fhemselves  in  eveiy  way  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  dear  little  Fanny's  wed- 
ding outfit :  he  would  sell  his  watch, 
his  hooks — everything  he  possessed, 
sooner  than  that  they  should  know  it. 

He  walked  np  and  down  Fall 
Mall,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
till  it  became  time  to  turn  towards 
tiie  Sti-and.  Any  one  who  looked  in 
his  fyuce  would  have  judged  him 
goilty  of  some  punishable  offence, 
so  oonscience-stricken  and  miserable 
was  liis  appearance. 

His  fellow-clerks  rallied  him,  and 
declared  he  had  been  jilted ;  but  he 
oould  not  laugh  at  their  jokes.  He 
knew  nothing  of  money  matters,  his 
only  idea  being  that  if  he  could  not 
pay  the  money,  he  should  be  sent  to 
piison.and  bi«ak  his  mother's  heart 

Just  as  he  reached  his  lodging, 
a  bright  thought  fashed  thiougn 
the  leaden  mist  that  seemed  closing 
round  him. 

Findlater  was  a  thorough  man  of 
business,  he  should  get  a  letter 
from  him  to-morrow  to  explain 
everything,  and  tell  him  what  to  do. 

So  the  poor  boy  got  some  sleep, 
which  he  would  not  have  done  with- 
out this  happy  thought — true  or 
fiilse,  it  does  not  matter.  Pandora 
was  a  wise  woman  to  keep  the 
elixir  of  life  in  her  box:  there  is 
meat,  drink,  sleep,  and  happiness 
in  Hope,  be  it  ever  so  delusive. 

But  no  letter  cama 

Woods  sat  and  dawdled  over  his 
hreak&st:  he  tried  to  &ncy  that 
was  not  the  postman  whose  gay 
scarlet  coat  he  had  distinctly  seen 
pass  the  window;  then  he  recol- 
lected how  a  few  months  ago  the 
postman  had  returned  after  he  had 
gone  by,  having  overlooked  a  letter 
he  had  to  deliver:  so  he  still  sat  and 
waited. 

What  was  the  form  in  these  cases, 
he  wondered?  Would  the  bill-holder 
apply  to  him,  or  should  he  go  him- 
self and  explain  it  all,  and  say  he  felt 
sore  Air.  !nndlater  would  be  home 
in  a  few  days  ?  What  a  miserable 
baby  he  felt  himself  in  this  world's 
knowledge!  Why  had  not  he 
Mked  one  of  his  fellow-clerks  ? 

VOL.  L— Ko.  n. 


In  his  secret  heart  he  felt  he  had 
done  something  so  very  'young' 
and  what  Shakspeare  calls  '  green,' 
in  putting  his  name  to  this  bill, 
that  he  had  not  courage  to  exxx)6e 
his  folly;  besides, to  ask  now, would 
seem  Mke  a  request  for  money,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  suspected  o£ 

'I'm  sure  I  cannot  get  through 
another  day  like  yesterday,  though. 
I'll  go  to  old  Fnmklyn  and  leani 
the  worst,  even  if  it  does  make  me 
late  at  office.' 

Franklyn  was  Mr.  Findlater's 
tailor. 

He  bowed  obsequiously  to  Mr. 
Woods  when  the  latt^  entered  his 
fSEMshionable  establishment. 

Jack  soon  explained  that  he  did 
not  come  to  order  a  suit  of  clothes, 
but  to  have  a  little  conversation. 

'Certainly,  sir,*  said  the  ever- 
polite  tailor,  bowing  and  smiling; 
'I  am  happy  to  serve  you  in  any 
way.' 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  a  private 
room.  Woods  explained  his  business. 

'  Now,  Mr.  rranklyn,  I  have  never 
touched  a  farthing  of  this  forfy 
poxmds;  it  seems  rather  hard  I 
should  have  to  pay  it' 

The  tailor  went  to  a  row  of  lettered 
pigeon-holes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  He  drew  some  papers  out  of 
one  of  the  Fs. 

'You  are  mistaken  in  the  sum, 
sir ;  your  name  app^urs  jointly  with 
Mr.  Findlater's  to  a  little  bill  for  one 
hundred  pounds.' 

'A  hxmdred!  That's  quite  im- 
possible. Mr.  Findlater  told  me  forty 
pounds  was  the  outside  of  my  risk.' 

'I  can  explain  that,  sir;  the  ori- 
ginal bill  was  for  sixty  pounds ;  Mr. 
Findlater  wished  to  mcrease  the 
amount  to  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
I  said  I  should— just  for  form's  sake, 
you  understand — like  another  name 
on  the  bill,  and  he  brought  me  yours. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted 
with  your  uncle,  sir— Mr.  Barron, 
and  I  felt  that  my  bill  was  as  safe 
as  the  bank  when  I  saw  your  name.' 

Woods  groaned. 

'  Mr.  Franklyn,  you  don't  mean 
to  say  I've  made  myself  answerable 
for  a  hundred  pounds  ?' 

'  Only  as  a  matter  of  form,  sir : 
dear  me — such  a  trifle,  and  if  it 
doesn't  quite  suit  you  to  settle  it 
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this  morning— why  not  lenew  £ar  a 
couple  of  months? 

'  And  then  theEell  be  ever  so 
much  more  interest  to  pay«  won't 
there?* 

'  My  dear  sir,  such  a  trifle  to  a 
young  gentleman  with  your  con- 
nectiona' 

'  But,  Mr.  Fianklyn,  I  don't  un- 
derstand you:  you  seem  to  exx>ect 
me  to  ipay  it,  when  I  tell  you  I 
positively  can't,  and  that  I've  never 
had  the  money  at  all.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  Mr.  Findlater  won't  pay  any 
of  it  ?    He  can't  be  such  a ' 

'  My  dear  sir,  consider  a  little,'  in- 
terposed the  bland  lailor,  deprecai- 
ingly — for  Woods  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  room  in  an  extremely 
wrathful  manner — '  Mr.  Findlater 
may  perhaps  stay  abroad  for  some 
time  longer.  You  see  there  are  so 
many  chances  in  the  matter.' 

The  tailor's  suave  tones  cahned 
the  victim,  and  he  said,  more  quietly, 
'  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  won't  be 
back  in  time  to  meet  this  bill?' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry,  sir,  to  say 
anything  of  the  sort ;  but  how  can 
one  tell  what  may  happen?' 

'  But  if  his  uncle  dies,  he  must 
come  back,  and  then  he'll  have 
enough  to  nay  every  one.' 

Mr.  Franklyn  smiled,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

'  I  should  not  think  that  would 
hurry  Mr.  Findlater's return:  and — 
and — to  tell  you  the  truth,  so  many 
others  are  interested  in  Mr.  Cort- 
land's decease,  that  perhaps  his  heir 
may  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  every- 
body out  of  what  he  has  been ex- 
pecting for  so  long  beforehand.' 

Ignorant  as  Woods  was,  he  could 
not  misunderstand  the  tailor's  mean- 
ing. He  evidently  did  not  expect 
Findlater  to  meet  the  bill.  Despair 
made  him  desperate. 

'  Very  well,  Mr.  Franklyn,  I  see 
there's  no  help  for  it — I  shall  be 
glad  to  renew  for  two  months ;  but 
I  tell  you  plainly,  that  if  Mr.  Find- 
later  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  must  not  think  of 
applying  to  my  uncle  Mr.  Barron; 
you  would  ruin  me  entirely.' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  aaid  tiie  tailor, 
soothingly,  '  you  take  this  matter 
too  seriously;  these  little  bills  are 
every-day  occuxxences  with  gentle^ 


men  of  fiishion.  *  To-day  you  arej»- 
sponsible  for  Mr.  Findlater,  niext 
tmae,  another  friend  will  be  so  for 
you :  you  will  soon  get  used  to  it. 
Good  morning,  sir,  I  am  so  pleased 
to  settle  this  pleasantly  for  you.' 

And  he  smiled  and  bowed  hia 
visitor  out        

CHAPTER  n. 

THE  BBOTHSBS. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  August : 
London  was  of  course  a  desert,  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather  gave  it  almost 
the  arid,  scorched-up  look  of  a  real 
one:  the  Parks  were  brown  and 
withered :  there  was  nothing  to  re- 
fresh the  eye  or  the  senses  but  the 
bright  blue  sky,  and  its  glare  vras 
almost  insupportabl& 

Our  friend  Jack  Woods  was  stall 
in^town;  he  could  have  taken  his 
holiday  had  he  chosen ;  but  he  UHt 
this  would  have  involved  expense. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  Findlater ; 
the  same  stereotyped  answer  was 
given  him  whenev^  he  called  at  his 
rooms.  He  had  written  to  him  re- 
peatedly at  all  the '  Poste Bestantes' 
he  could  think  of;  he  was  losing  all 
hope,  and  had  grown  pale,  and  thin, 
and  ill — so  ill,  that  on  the  previous 
evening  he  soit  a  note  round  to  the 
head  of  his  office,  saying  he  really 
must  beg  for  a  couple  of  days' 
leave. 

And  now  he  had  them  he  did  not 
well  know  what  to  do  with  them; 
it  was  too  hot  to  keep  his  bed ;  he 
could  not  afford  to  call  in  a  doctor ; 
and  to  venture  out  of  doors  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun  was  madness,  aoii 
yet  he  longed  for  air :  he  longed  to 
be  in  the  garden  at  home  witk  his 
mother  and  teU  her  his  folly  and  ifai 
puni^mient ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
think  of  home  till  after  the  ist  of 
September ;  perhaps  he  should  never 
see  any  of  them  again,  certainly  he 
could  not  if  he  dis^»ced  them. 

'  But  what  a  fool  I  am !'  he  thought. 
'  I  asked  tot  leave  that  I  might  go 
about  and  divert  my  thoughts  from 
dweUing  on  this  wretchedness  which 
I  feel  is  driving  me  mad,  and  here  X 
sit  in  a  cheerless  room  duller  eyexi 
than  the  office.' 

He  knew  there  was  no  shade  to  be 
found  in  the  Parks,  so  he  did  not 
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tnm  ^^estwBid,  ancl  was  going  into 
the  old  Temple  Gardens,  when  he 
bethought  himaelf  Emddenly  of  the 
Docka  He  had  only  been  there 
onoe,  on  his  fiist  arri^  in  town, 
and  had  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  bustle  and  actiyity  going  on. 
Surely  he  must  see  something  to 
think  about  and  distract  his  mind. 
Just  as  he  reached  London  Bridge, 
and  was  looking  at  the  busfy  scene 
below,  he  saw  a  Greenwich  steamer 
landing  its  paaaengen,  and  among 
them  a  party  of  young  men,  evi- 
dently naval  officers.  They  sprang 
up  the  landing  steps  amid  much 
noise  and  lau^ter^  one  of  them 
calling  out — 

'lido's  go  for  a  minute  on  the 
jolly  old  bridge.' 

They  came  up  to  when  Woods 
was  standing,  seeing,  but  scarcely 
noticing  what  was  going  on  around 
him,  and  went  on  to  the  middle  of 
&e  bridge.  One  of  them  stared  haxd 
at  Jack  as  he  passed,  and  again  as 
he  returned.  When  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  bridge,  he  turned  round, 
and  looked  so  fboedly  at  lum  that 
Jack's  attention  was  aroused. 

In  an  instant  they  were  shaking 
hands  heartily,  and  in  another, 
Bichard  Woods  had  dragged  his 
brother  on  and  introduced  him  to 
his  Mends,  who  were  all  going  to  dine 
together  to  celebrate  th&  return. 

Jack  tried  to  decline  joining  them, 
but  he  was  not  listened  to,  while 
Bichard  kept  on  asking  question 
after  question,  scarcely  waiting  for 
an  answer  after  he  had  learned 
all  were  well  at  home,  rattling  on  in 
tiie  wild  excitement  of  hM>pineeB 
about  his  prize  mon^ — ^fbr  they  had 
just  returned  l^m  China — and  the 
wonderful  curiositieB  he  had  brought 
for  Jack  and  Eanny. 

His  brother  wa&ed  on  pale  and 
silent,  with  a  strange  jealous  feeling 
at  his  heart.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  lives  he  felt  himself  inferior  to 
Bichard.  From  bahyhood  he  had 
always  been  his  wild  brother's  good 
geniufl ;  now  here  he  was,  after  all 
sorts  of  extravagpit  and  even  blame- 
able  conduct,  rich  and  happy,  and 
would,  of  course,  be  for  some  time  to 
come  the  idol  of  those  at  home; 
while  he  who  had  been  so  steady, 
inst  for  one  little  rashness  was  to 


bring  lasting  sortow  on  himself  and 
on  them. 

He  felt  more  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self than  with  Bichard,  beorase  he 
knew  it  was  not  so  much  rashness 
that  had  made  him  sign  the  bill,  as 
want  of  moral  courage. 

He  had  thought  Findlater  would 
despise  him  and  call  him  '  a  muff'  if 
he  shrank  &om  doing  what  he  told 
him  was  so  very  simple  and  custom- 
ary an  action.  Generally  he  could 
withstand  raillery;  but  he  had  felt 
greatly  flattered  by  the  marked 
notice  of  a  man  so  much  older,  and 
in  such  a  good  position,  and  he 
longed  to  show  him  that  the  covert 
sneer  he  often  indidged  in  against  the 
want  of  life  in  home-bred  youths  was 
misplaced  in  his  instance. 

Bichard  noticed  his  paleness,  and 
presently  asked  if  he  had  been  iU. 

'  I  am  ill  now ;  but  take  no  notice 
till  we're  alone.' 

The  dinner  was  a  very  jovial  affiur, 
but  poor  Jack  felt  quite  out  of  Ins 
place  among  the  merry  saUors,  whose 
whole  conversation  was  a  series  of 
jokes. 

His  head  ached  and  throbbed  pain- 
fully: his  brother  looked  at  him 
very  often,  and  evideniJy  noticed 
his  paleness ;  for  he  took  leave  of 
his  niends  early,  spite  of  thdr  re- 
monstrances. 

When  they  reached  the  street,  he 
told  Jack  to  take  his  arm  and  lean 
on  it. 

'  Now,  my  boy,  Fll  see  you  home. 
I  wonder  if  there's  a  spare  bed  to  be 
had ;  if  not,  never  mind.  Til  send  my 
bag  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and  sit  in 
your  room  to-night.* 

'  There  is  a  room,  I  know,  and  on 
the  same  floor  as  mine,  if  it  has  not 
been  let  since  this  morning,'  said 
Jack,  feintly. 

'  Now  hold  your  tongue,  sir ;  the 
less  talk  we  have  to-night  the  better,' 
said  the  kind-hearted  sailor,  who,  ac- 
customed to  the  bronzed  febces  of  his 
companions,  was  alarmed  at  Jack's 
pale,  haggard  appearance. 

More  than  once  during  the  night 
he  entered  the  room  to  see  if  his 
charge  were  sleeping  quietly,  for 
Jack  protested  entirely  against  his 
sitting  up  in  his  room ;  but  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeing  their  sudden  meet- 
ing had  created,  had  broken  the 
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8]K-11  of  Ills  miK-ry,  and  for  ilu^  first 
time  for  sevci-jil  wcrks  lie  slept 
souikUv  till  morniiicr. 

He  was  so  i:\i\d  he,  liad  taken  a 
holiday  now — lie  could  tell  Eiohard 
everything  and  ask  his  mlvice. 
Ricliard  had  p-o^Ti  much  older,  or 
he  hafl  gro^^Ti  yoiuipor.  He  seemed 
to  feel  he  had  an  elder  brother  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

He  had  not  finished  dressing, 
before  the  sailor  entered  liis  room 
rubbing  his  eyes,  only  half  awake. 

*  What!  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you  are  up.  Jack  ?  I'd  lxx)kod  you 
for  a  week's  illness  at  least ;  surely 
you're  not  well,  man,  all  in  a 
huny/ 

*  I'm  sorry  to  disappoint  you,  if 
you  really  had  set  your  mind  on 
nursing  me ;  but  I  believe  the  sight 
of  a  homo  face  was  my  best  cure, 
Richard.* 

'  Come,  let's  have  some  breakfiast, 
and  don't  stand  palavering  there, 
lookuig  about  as  wliite  as  your  shirt 
collar.' 

But  after  breakfast,  Richard  in- 
sisted on  hearing  his  brother's  story ; 
for  his  two  years'  abstmce  from  home 
had  entailed  a  good  deal  of  the 
world's  hard  usage  upon  liim,  and 
this,  as  it  always  does  where  there  is 
a  really  good  foundation,  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  trials  of  others  and 
taught  him  sympathy. 

He  sat  tlunldng  for  some  time 
after  Jack  had  finished. 

'  Supposing  I  pay  the  hundred 
pounds  for  you,  and  leave  you  quite 
<;lear,  have  you  any  objection  to  my 
repaying  myself  in  any  way  I 
choose  ?' 

'  Of  course  not ;  but  you  mystify 
me,  and,  Richard,  I  could  not  take 
your  money.* 

*  I'm  not  going  to  lose  a  penny  of 
it ;  Fm  not  such  a  fiat.  Now  I'm  off 
to  smoke  my  pipe  and  arrange  my 
ideas;  but  mind,  old  chap,  you're 
not  to  worry  any  more ;  the  money 
shall  be  x>aid  punctually,  and  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  hold  your 
tongue ;'  and  before  Jack  could  say 
a  word  of  thanks,  he  had  snatched 
up  his  hat  and  departed. 

He  did  not  appear  again  till 
evening,  and  then  he  put  Jack 
through  a  regular  catechism  afi  to 
Mr.  Findlater's  appearance,  habits. 


pursuits,  friends,  and  places  of 
re*^)rt;  but  directly  his  brother 
iK'pm  to  question  in  return,  he  told 
him  that  wa.s  a  part  of  the  bargain 
he  could  not  have  infrhiged,  and 
went  off  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

A  PULL  ON  THE  BIVESL 

Mr.  Findlater  foimd  it  more  con- 
venient to  spend  his  leave  of  absence 
abroad,  till  two  or  three  '  little  bill' 
affairs  had  blown  over,  for  Jack  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  friend  he 
honoured  with  such  a  mark  of  favour ; 
but  he    had    promised  the  young 

Viscount    to    meet    him    in 

Warwickshire,  for  the  ist  Septem- 
ber. His  leave  would  e^ire  on  the 
eighth,  and  he  was  too  keen  a  sports- 
man to  give  up  a  day's  shooting 
easily.  Although  he  thought  it 
most  probable  Mr.  Franklyn  had 
allowed  Jack  to  renew  for  a  couple 
of  months,  he  did  not  care  about  be- 
ing seen  in  town  l)efore  settling  day 

There  was  money  also  to  be  re- 
ceived at  his  banker^s,  and  as  he  had 
good  reasons  for  keeping  this  fact 
secret,  he  preferred  receiving  it 
himself;  besides,  he  must  have  a  new 
sporting  rig:  he  could  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  remarks  of  his  friend's 
gamekeeper  as  to  the  want  of  com- 
pleteness in  his  accoutrements. 

One  day  would  do  it  all ;  and  he 
must  be  a  bungler,  indeod,  if  he 
could  not  contrive  to  spend  one  day 
in  London  iiicop. 

He  was  determined  not  to  sleep 
in  town,  that  would  double  the  risk 
of  detection,  for  he  did  not  intend  to 
visit  his  own  rooms. 

So  he  travelled  all  night  and 
arrived  in  the  grey  of  early  morning, 
before  the  shops  were  open. 

This  was  provoking ;  however,  he 
must  brealdast,  and  the  quickest 
way  to  do  this  was  at  the  Railway 
Hotel  adjoining  the  station. 

At  eight  o'clock  he  sent  for  a  cab, 
paid  his  bill  at  the  hotel,  and  jumped 
mto  the  vehicle  with  his  x>ort- 
manteau,  feeling  that  risk  was  over 
now.  He  should  keep  that  cab  -until 
it  deposited  him  at  the  railway 
station  on  his  way  to  D . 

As  he  drew  up  the  window  he 
noticed  a  young  man  with  his  hat 
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palled  down  oyer  Bis  eyes,  lounging 
against  the  x>ortioo  of  the  hotel,  and 
attentively  watching  him.  For  a 
moment  he  felt  anxious;  but  the 
next,  he  laughed,  and  told  himself 
the  air  of  England  was,  as  foreign- 
ers say,  fall  of  worry. 

He  drove  first  to  the  banker's  and 
drew  the  two  hundred  pounds  he 
expected,  fgr  Mr.  Cartland  had  been 
so  touched  by  his  nephew's  devotion 
to  him  during  his  illness,  that  (I 
suppose,  too,  to  make  up  to  him  for 
having  recovered)  he  luul  this  quar- 
ter doubled  the  handsome  allowance 
he  made  him,  an  allowance  of  which 
Mr.  Findlater  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  world  in  ignorance. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  banker's  he 
again  saw  the  same  young  man 
standing  as  if  about  to  get  into  a 
Hansom  cab. 

It  mii^ht  be  a  chance  coincidence ; 
but  it  was  an  unpleasant  one. 

His  resolution  was  soon  taken ;  he 
finished  his  equipment  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  then  drove  on  to  the 
station.  Here  he  looked  round  for 
his  unknown  tormentor,  but  he 
could  not  see  him ;  however,  it  was 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.    He  took 

his  ticket  to  D ;  but  he  left  the 

train  at  a  little  fishing  village  a  few 
miles  £rom  London,  as  quietly  and 
xmobtmsively  as  possible. 

He  had  managed  matters  so  ra- 
pidly that  it  was  not  much  past 
noon  when  he  strolled  up  to  the 
door  of  the  pretty  village  inn. 

The '  Growing  Cock '  was  a  fiivour- 
ite  haunt  for  anglers,  artists,  and 
refined  idlers  of  all  sorts — ^but  on 
this  day  it  was  very  still  and  de- 
serted. Either  the  eve  of  the  ist 
September  is  not  a  fieivouiable  day 
for  anglers,  or  some  other  reason, 
had  almost  cleared  the  little  colfee- 
loom  of  guests.  Only  one  remained, 
a  severe-looking  old  gentleman,  in- 
tent on  the  '  Times,*  who  evidently, 
by  a  restless  movement  of  his  eye- 
l«ows,  considered  Mr.  Findlater's 
entrance  an  intrusion.  There  was  a 
large  fVench  window  in  the  room 
opening  on  to  a  smooth,  well-kept 
grass  plot,  large  enough  to  be  called 
a  lawn,  which  sloped  gradually 
down  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Findlater  rang  for  the  waiter 
and  ordered  his  dinner— he  would 


dine  at  a  little  table  in  the  large 
window  recess. 

But  as  he  had  ordered  a  roast 
chicken  the  waiter  humbly  suggested 
it  could  not  be  ready  much  before 
three  o'clock.  They  had  not  ex- 
pected company  that  morning  and 
were  quite  out  of  poultry— of  course 
it  could  soon  be  procured  if  the 
gentleman  did  not  mind  waiting. 

The  gentleman  looked  annoyed; 
but  he  was  a  thorough  Londoner, 
and  could  not  digest  even  the  notion 
of  an  ill-cooked,  probably  tough  chop 
or  steak,  so  he  said  he  would  wait 

'  I  suppose  I  can  have  a  bed  here 
if  I  don  t  feel  inclined  to  go  on  after 
dinner?' 

The  waiter  bowed,  flourished  his 
napkin,  and  said  they  had  the 
best  sleeping  accommodation  pos- 
sible; would  the  gentleman  choose 
his  room  and  have  his  luggage 
carried  there  ? 

'  If  there's  a  huge  bed-room  over 
this  with  a  river  view,  I'll  have  that' 

'  Certainly,  sir.' 

Mr.  Findlater  stepped  out  on  tho 
grass-plot  The  stillness  and  lepoee.^ 
of  the  whole  scene  was  delightful 
after  the  rapid  motion  he  had  been, 
undergoing  for  four-and-twenty 
hours.  He  stretched  himself  full 
length  on  the  grassy  slope  and  lit  a 
cigar.  White  and  ydlow  water- 
lilies  formed  a  gold  and  silver  border 
along  the  river;  they  seemed  to  sit 
like  water  nymphs  in  their  broad 
green  leaves,  as  if  meditating  a 
voyage  when  their  coiling,  snake- 
like  stems  should  release  them  from 
anchorage. 

Ton  need  not  &ncy  that  Mr.. 
Findlater  bestowed  any  attention  on 
the  water-lilies,  unless  their  gold  and 
silver  appearance  might  have  given 
him  an  idea,  or  he  mght  think  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  extricate  a 
drowning  man  from  their  entangling 
masses  —  drowning  was  an  evil 
dreaded  by  him,  as  he  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  to  swim. 

He  lay  there  smoking  and  think* 
ing  over  his  lucky  escape.  Franklyn 
would  not  renew  again — that  he  was 
sure  of:  poor  Woods!  He  wondered 
how  he  would  manage;  it  would 
teach  him  a  little  life  and  business, 
and  his  uncle,  Mr.  Barron,  ought  to . 
do  something  for  the  lad;  it  was 
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only  kmd  to  give  him  the  oppor* 
tunity. 

He  turned  to  pleasanter  thoughts : 
there  would  most  likely  be  some  very 

young  men  at  D :  one  he  knew 

—the  flon  of  a  nouveau  riche — who 
would  of  course  be  delighted  to  be 
noticed  by  a  friend  of  the  Yisoonnf  s 
and  learn  a  few  of  the  secrets  of  life. 

'  koA  afi  my  nncle  can't  live  for 
ever^  it's  as  well  to  have  some  one 
else  to  fall  back  npon/  said  Mr. 
Findlater  to  himself  as  he  ran  his 
ringed  fingers  through  his  long, 
attenuated  whiskers. 

He  had  nearly  fiskllen  asleep  in  the 
midst  of  his  financial  calculations 
when  tiie  waiter  came  to  announce 
dinner. 

There  had  been  another  atriTal, 
for  a  table  was  set  not  &r  &om  his 
owUj  and  at  it  a  sunburned,  bronzed- 
looking  young  man,  with  a  very 
broad  pair  of  shoulders,  was  vigor- 
ously attacking  a  cold-meat  pie. 

DiLr.  Findlater  was  secretly  dis- 
gusted to  find  his  solitude  disturbed, 
for  the  old  gentleman  had  retired. 
However,  tiie  new  comer  kept  his 
back  turned  towards  him  till  he  had 
finished  eating.  He  then  suddenly 
&ced  round  and  told  the  waiter  to 
bring  him  some  mm  and  a  fresh 
bottle  of  cold  water,  and  to  wheel 
his  table  nearer  the  window. 

The  waiter  looked  puzzled,  for  the 
table  was  a  heavy  one,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  fixed  to  the 
floor. 

'Oh,  never  mind,'  said  the 
stranger, '  I  dare  say  the  gentleman 
in  the  window  there  won't  object  to 
your  putting  my  grog  and  glass  on 
the  comer  of  his  teble;  I  won't  dis- 
turb him.' 

Mr.  Findlater  was  surprised,  but 
he  had  just  made  an  excellent  din- 
ner and  felt  well  disposed  towards 
mankind  in  general,  and  he  soon 
found  himself  listening  to  the  sear 
faring  stories  of  his  companion. 

'  £jQ  you  fond  of  the  water?'  said 
the  latter. 

*  Very,  if  I  can  get  any  one  to  row 
me.' 

'  Oh,  that's  slow  work ;  the  whole 
of  the  fun's  in  the  pulling.' 

'  Ah !  I  suppose  you're  an  expe- 
rienced hand;  now,  were  you  ever 
upset?' 


'Often;  I  canH  say  I  evernpset 
myself,  but  if  I  did  I  shouldn't  care. 
I'm  fond  of  the  water  any  way.' 

'  Ah!  You  can  swim,  I  suppose?' 

'  Like  a  duck  or  a  cork.  I  beheve 
the  water's  my  natunil  element' 

'  I  envy  you.  I  never  could  swim, 
and  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  learn 
how.' 

They  talked  on  fornearly  an  hour, 
Findlater  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  his  companion,  who 
hinted  that  he  had  just  returned  &om 
China  with  'lots  of  prize-money.' 
Mr.  Findlater  hated  spirits ;  but  to 
humour  his  new  acquaintance  he 
drank  rather  freely  of  mm  and 
water,  having  already  taken  a  good 
deal  of  wine. 

At  length,  flnshed  and  excited,  he 
proposed  a  stroll  along  the  river- 
side, and  when  the  stranger  offered 
to  row  him  up  and  down  while  he 
smoked,  he  Imiled  the  idea  as  de- 
lightful 

'Haye  you  any  light  wherry 
here?' 

'Yes,  sir;  plenty,  shr,  if  youTl 
step  down  and  look  at  'em.' 

'Well,  you  go  down  and  choose 
one,'  said  Findlater.  'I'll  be  with 
you  in  a  minute.' 

He  found  his  new  friend  waiting 
for  him  impatiently  in  one  of  those 
cockle-shell  skifib  tLat  look  scarcely 
made  to  hold  one  person,  much  less 
two. 

Mr.  Findlater,  like  all  men  who 
can't  swim,  always  felt  nervous  at 
getting  into  a  boat,  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  let  his  nautical  friend 
see  that  he  had  any  fears. 

They  rowed  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  liver  in  perfect  silence, 
when  the  sailor  suddenly  drew  in 
his  sculls  and  looked  round  him. 

The  stream  was  much  broader 
here — ^the  banks  fringed  with  huge 
sedges  several  feet  in  height  There 
were  no  grassy  slopes,  no  sign  of 
human  habitation,  it  was  all  deso- 
late and  gloomy.  When  they  started, 
the  sun  was  one  blaze  of  glory ;  it 
was  setting  now  behind  a  bank  of 
leaden  clouds  which  rapidly  over- 
spread the  Bkj, 

'  What  are  you  locking  for?'  ^d 
Mr.  Findlater,  as  the  boat  remained 
stationary. 

'  I  was  looking  for  an  old  land- 
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mark.  Yes,  there  it  k;  that  old 
pollard  Btiimp  among  the  sedges. 
Tee,  I  was  rignt ;  we  are  in  the  yery 
deepest  part  of  the  river.' 

He  spoke  very  slowly  and  deli- 
berately, and  in  qnite  a  different 
tone  His  face  eyen  had  undergone 
a  change :  his  brows  were  knit,  his 
lips  tightly  pressed  together  as  he 
raised  his  head  abruptly  and  looked 
sternly  and  searchingly  at  his  com- 
panion. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Findlaier ;  I  know  your 
name,  you  s^,  although  you  have 
not  cared  to  ask  me  for  mine.  I 
will  spare  you  the  question — ^I  am 
Bichard  Woods,  and  I  will  trouble 
you  to  hand  me  over  one  hundred 
pounds  on  account  of  my  brother. 
Jack  Woods' — and  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  and  held  before  his  compa- 
nion's eyes  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  his 
brother's  handwriting. 

'Good  God!'  cried  the  startled 
man ;  '  what  can  you  mean  by  such 
extraordinary  conduct?  row  me  to 
Jand  at  once.' 

The  sailor  smiled  contemptuously 
and  crossed  his  arms  firzuly  over 
his  brood  chest. 

'Once  more,  Mr.  Findlater,  we 
are  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  river ; 
there  is  no  human  being  near  us. 
Will  you  give  me  the  money?* 

Findlat^  hesitated;  he  began  to 
swear  and  bully,  but  his  voice  died 
away  as  he  saw  no  hesitation  in  his 
detmnined  companion. 

'Set  me  ashore  and  then  I  will 
talk  to  you.' 

The  saQor  bent  down  and  removed 
the  bottom  plank  of  the  boat,  and 
before  the  other  could  interfere, 
pulled  out  the  cork. 

In  bubbled  the  water  with  a  fierce 
gnrgle  as  if  hungry  for  its  prey. 

'  Look  here ;  in  two  minutes  this 
boot  will  fill  and  sink,  and  you  with 
her ;  take  your  choice  of  that  or  p(^ 
me  the  money.' 


Findlater's  face  was  ghastly;  he 
looked  around  in  despair ;  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  tall  sedges 
shaldng  their  heads  as  if  in  mockery 
of  help. 

He  tried  to  speak,  hut  he  could 
not ;  his  wide-opened  eyes  and  fixed 
mouth  were  like  those  of  a  corpse : 
the  fear  of  a  horrible  and  present 
death  paralyzed  hiuL 

But  the  bubbling  water  soon 
roused  him. 

He  darted  his  hand  into  his  breast 
pocket  and  drew  out  a  small  leather 
case,  which  he  handed  to  the  sailor. 

'  Ah  ?  said  the  latter,  drawing  a 
long  breath  as  he  replaced  the  cork ; 
'I  thought  you  would  turn  out  a 
reasonable  being  after  all,'  and  ho 
proceeded  coolly  to  bale  out  the 
water  with  Mr.  Findlater's  hat. 

Jack  Woods  has  never  signed  his 
name  to  a  friend's  bill  again,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  Kichard  has 
become  a  respectable  member  of 
society. 

How  the  shrewd,  resolute  sailor 
managed  to  ^et  a  clue  to  Findlater's 
movements  is  not  material  to  our 
story.  We  have  seen  how  Bichard 
kept  his  man  well  in  view,  pre- 
pared to  use,  as  he  best  could, 
the  first  opportunity  when  tho- 
roughly alone.  The  plan  of  get- 
ting the  scoundrel  on  the  river  was 
a  bright  idea  which  flashed  across 
the  r^y-witted  youth  as  soon  a«  he 
learned  Findlater's  fear  of  the  water. 
We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, in  the  heat  of  passion,  a  clever 
device  might  not  have  become 
deadly  earnest  Enough  that  the 
tale  I  have  been  telling  is  a  true 
one.  I  am  ignorant  of  Mr.  Find- 
later's £ftte.  Possibly  he  may  yet 
fulfil  the  higher  destiny  promised 
by  the  hackneyed  proverb  to  a  man 
'  not  bom  to  be  drowned.' 

G.P. 
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A  PEEP  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre,  at  the  most  ordinary 
times,  affords  a  strange  and  curious 
spectacle.  Nothing  strikes  the 
stranger  so  much  as  the  quaint  and 
dingy  look  of  everything  around 
him.  The  boarding  of  the  stage, 
which,  from  the  front,  appears  so 
well  calculated  for  the  delicate  satin 
shoes  of  the  dancer,  is  found,  on  near 
inspection,  to  be  rugged  and  worn, 
and  intersected  on  every  hand  by 
the  projecting  edges  of  traps.  Right 
and  left,  and  at  the  back,  when  the 
stage  is  clear  of  scenery,  you  see  the 
rough,  unplastered  walls,  blotched 
with  dark  greasy  spots,  where 
painters  and  carpenters  have  been 
accustomed  to  squeeze  through  be- 
hind close  sets  and  drawn-off  flats. 
Looking  up  among  the  jointed 
grooves  projecting  in  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  attitudes  from  the  'flies,' 
you  conceive  the  notion  of  being  in 
an  unfinished  house  before  the  floors 
are  laid,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
the  old  wooden  telegraphs  have  been 
stored.  The  ropes  and  pulleys  are 
suggestive  of  a  ship,  and  the  sky 
borders  of  a  dyer's  loft.  The  Bowers 
of  Bliss  and  Palaces  of  DeUght, 
which  look  so  dazzling  at  night,  are 
incomprehensible  smudges  at  close 
quarters  by  day.  Daylight  takes 
all  the  romance  out  of  the  theatre. 
When  the  lamps  have  gone  out  and 
the  grey  dawn  streams  in  through 
the  dingy  panes  in  the  roof,  the 
royal  palace  down  below  becomes  a 
haxn.  The  sun  makes  eveiything 
bright  and  gay — everything  but  the 
theatre.  Thalia  and  Melpomene 
hold  their  license  from  Diana. 

A  rehearsal !  what  a  strange  affair 
is  that!  Here  the  envious  daylight 
takes  the  romance,  too,  out  of  the 
actors.  Your  Divinity  of  the  foot- 
lights comes  in  dre^gled  from  a  long 
walk  in  the  rain,  and  gets  'blown 
up  *  by  the  uncouth  stage-manager 
—  stage-managers  are  dways  un- 
couth, on  principle — for  being  late. 
'Now  then.  Moss  Divinity,  how 
much  longer  are  we  to  be  kept  wait- 
ing for  you?'  Miss  Divmity  is 
carefully  putting  by  her  dripping 
umbrella  and  muddy  goloshes  in 
the  prompter's  box.     Your  comic 


favourite  comes  on  with  a  comforter 
and  a  cough,  grumbling  at  his  part, 
for  which  he  shows  his  contempt  by 
blundering  at  every  second  wOrd, 
and  going  up  to  the  author  and 
asking  what  it  means.  The  piece  is 
intended  to  be  a  comic  one — 'a 
regular  screamer.'  It  sounds,  as 
the  words  are  mumbled  over,  as 
serious  as  a  sermon.  The  comic 
man  looks  as  gloomy  as  a  vampire. 
The  draggled  divinity  wears  an 
aspect  positively  repulsive.  The 
fii^t  old  man  is  the  embodiment  of 
injury  and  insult  combined.  The 
second  chambermaid  is  a  walking 
effigy  of  disgust.  The  first  young 
man,  contemplating  '  half  a  length,' 
is  satisfied  that  a  piece  in  which  he 
has  so  little  to  say  must  prove  a 
dead  £Etilure;  the  author  begins  to 
think  so  too.  He  thought  his  piece 
funny  once;  but  not  now.  Day- 
light and  rehearsal  have  taken  all 
the  fun  out  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
restored  until  Miss  Divinity  has  put 
on  her  pretty  dress,  and  the  comic 
man  has  reddened  his  nose,  and  the 
lamps  are  lit.  A  stage  rehearsal  is 
at  all  times  a  sternly  practical  and 
business-like  proceeding;  and  most 
particularly  and  peculiarly  so  when 
the  business  in  hand  is  the  harle- 
quinade— ^the  comic  scenes,  as  they 
are  called — of  a  pantomime. 

The  young  i)eople,  ay,  and  the  old 
people  no  less,  who  sit  in  the  boxes 
and  roar  until  the  tears  run  down 
their  cheeks  at  the  frolicsome  wag- 
geries of  tiie  Clown,  and  the  amusing 
discomfiture  which  he  visits  upon 
Pantaloon  and  the  other  destined 
martyrs  of  the  drama,  are  little 
accustomed  to  reflect  that  all  this 
extravagant  nonsense  has  first  of  all 
to  do  with  tears,  not  of  laughter^ 
but  of  pain  and  grief,  and  wearing 
toil.  Ail  this  kicMng,  and  slapping, 
and  burning  with  imaginary  led-hot 
pokers,  has  been  a  very  serious  and 
painful  business  for  a  fortnight  or 
more  before  the  opening  night  The 
Clown  looks  a  merry  wag,  does  he 
not?  A  fellow  of  infinite  jest — 
always  ready  for  a  mad  prank.  You 
should  see  him  in  his  canvas  trou- 
sers and  Uppers  at  rehearsal,  prac* 
tising  the  slap  with  Pantaloon^  or 
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trying  his  back  for  a  smumersault 
It  is  a  long  time  since  he  has  tamed 
head  oyer  heels,  and  he  is  not  with- 
out fears  for  his  neck  or  some  of  his 
bones.     Pantaloon  and  Harlequin 
are  as  neryons  as  he  is,  and  the 
pyramid  at  the  end  of  the  '  rally '  is 
a  feilnre.    They  have  not  yet  warmed 
to  their  work.     They  try  and  try 
again,    and    Ml    and   fail   again. 
Boosed  at  length  by  the  reproach- 
ful looks,  if  not  words  of  tne  ma- 
nager, they  rush  at  it  desperately — 
neck  or  nothing — and  at  last  the 
dangerous    feat    is    accomplished, 
l^hat  follows  is  easy  after  this  point; 
since  now  the  pantomimists  have 
thrown  all  care  for  their  bones  be- 
hind them.    Seeing  that  a  Clown 
nightly  runs  the  risk  of  maiming 
hmiself   for    life,  it   is   somewhat 
astonishing     that     the     character 
should  be  so  much  coYeted.     The 
market,  however,  is   always  over- 
stocked with  Clowns,  and  the  over- 
flow   runs   to    Pantaloons.    Don't 
imagme,  for  a   moment,  that  the 
Pantaloon  is  always,  or  even  ooca- 
sioiuilly,  the  old  man  he  looks.    He 
is  generally  a  very  young  man,  not 
nn^^uentiy    a    mere    youth    of 
eighteen  or  twenty.     He  does  not 
choose  to  be  Pantaloon,  you  may  bo 
sure  of  that     Does  the   aspirant 
after  histrionic  honours  take  to  the 
profession  that  he  may  play  Bosen- 
ciantz    and    Guildenstem?       No; 
Hamlet  is  his  mark.    But  as  we 
cannot  all  be  Hamlets,  some  of  us 
must  play  Bosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem.   So  with  pantomimists.   They 
cannot  all  be  Clowns.    Some  one 
must  be  Pantaloon  and  have  his 
fingers   pinched.      But    these   dii 
minores  will  have  their  consolaticm 
some  day.    When  Bosencrantz  goes 
into  the  country  he  will  be  nothing 
short  of  Prince  of  Denmark,  and 
Pantaloon — ^why,  he  will  be  Clown. 
Pantomimists  appear   under    so 
many  different  aspects  that  it  is  not 
eisy  to  fix  their  identity  and  deter- 
mine their  normal  condition.    What 
Clowns  and  Pantaloons  do  in  the 
summer,  is,  we  believe,  a  mystery  as 
profound    as    the    authorship    of 
Junius.     All  that  is  known  about 
them  is  that  they  come  out  of  their 
holes  in  a  very  dingy  and  dilapi- 
dated condition  about  the  beginning 


of  December,  and,   reversing    the 
order  of  all  floral  things,  burst  into 
full  bloom  amid  the  frost  and  snow  of 
January.      A  Clown  is  a  sort  of 
human  crocus,  and  his  full  bloom 
takes  the   magnificent   form   of  a 
light-coloured,  fluffy  greatcoat,  com- 
bmed  with   a   glossy  iiat  with    a 
broadly-braided  and  tumed-in  brim, 
a    splendid   waistcoat,   and   studs, 
rings,    and    chains    designed    and 
executed  on  the  largest  soole  known 
to  the  jeweller's  art.    His  diamonds, 
if  valued  according  to  their  size, 
should  be  worth  a  king's  ransom,  or, 
shfikll  we  say,  a  CoUeen-Bawn  for- 
tune?   It  is  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
Clown  in  private    life,   always   to 
make  up  for  the  heavy  swell.    Per- 
hajM  t^  may  be  only  the  natural 
rebound  from  the  fooFs  dress,  and  the 
bmnpkin's  grin,  and  the  knock-kneed 
walk   of  Ms     footlight   existence. 
View  him  in  the  street  in  all  his 
glory.    Does  he  look  Uke  a  person- 
age who  could  condescend  to  squash 
a  baby  or  pocket  a  string  of  sau- 
sages?     C^    you    imagine   that 
magnificent  personage  turning  heels 
overhead?      Can   you    conceive  a 
grand    seigneur    like    this    being 
troubled  in  his  mind  by  the  loss  of 
afourpenny  bit?    Can  you  imagine 
Viim  stretching  his  mouth  from  ear 
to  ear,  and  asking  you  '  how's  your 
mother?'    If  he  were  to  sing,  would 
you    expect    '  Tippetywitchet '     or 
'Hot  Codlings'  from  him?     No: 
Fiff-paff^  or  Suon  la  Tramba,    Nor 
does  ihe  Clown  forget  his  dignity 
even   when    he   wears   the   paint. 
Though  the  fluffy  greatcoat,  and  the 
braid^  hat,  and  the  Brobdignagian 
jewellery  are  stowed  away  in  the 
dressing-room,  the   self-importance 
is  all  here,  asserting  itself  royally 
through  the  tliick  coat  of  bismuth, 
the  moment  ho  makes  his  exit  and 
reaches  tiie  wing.    See  him  come  off 
from  bonneting  a  policeman,  steal- 
ing a  leg  of  mutton,  or  tripping-up 
a  baker.     He  is  no  longer  Clown, 
but  Mr.  Grimaldi  Jones ;  and  the 
subordinates  at  the  wing  say, '  Sir,' 
to  him ;  and  his  dresser  obsequiously 
asks   him   if  he   would  please  to 
change ;  and  to  all  these  respectful 
addresses  he   replies  in   the  lofty 
style   of  a   Don   Magnifico.       No 
eminent  tragedian  is  more  exacting 
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of  respect  than  the  &Toniite  dowxL 
And  sometimes  in  these  days  he  gets 
as  high  pay  as  the  eminent  tragedian. 
Pretty  actresses,  we  know,  are  apt 
to  crush  the  hearfcs  of  young  gallants 
in  the  stalls.  But  did  it  eyer  enter 
any  one's  mind  to  conceiTe  that  a 
knock-kneed,  wide-mouthed  clown 
was,  in  any  point  of  yiew,  adaipted 
to  crush  the  hearts  of  ladies  in  the 
boxes?  We  should  say,  never. 
But  still  it  is  a  fact,  that  Clown 
graces  have  an  attraction  for  the 
Mr  sex.  We  once  knew  a  Clown 
who  was  taken  a  fsuicy  to  by  a  lady 
— a  real  lady,  of  property,  too. 
She  married  him,  and  next  boxing- 
night  the  Clown  came  to  the  theatre 
•in  his  own  carnage.  He  had  now 
money  enough  for  his  support  with- 
out acting;  but  his  wife  liked  to 
see  him  play  Clown,  and  it  was  part 
of  the  matrimonial  compact  that  he 
should  continue  his  profession. 

Pantaloons,  when  they  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  becoming  downs 
and  have  settled  down  into  the  lean 
and  slippered  existence,  exhibit  an 
idiosyncragy  of  on  opposite  kind. 
They  do  not  aspire  to  be  swells. 
On  the  controiy,  they  afifect  extreme 
phunness  of  dress,  and  sometimes 
even  seediness.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, may  not  always  be  an  affecta- 
tion. The  Pantaloon  carries  into 
private  life  the  passive  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  him  on 
the  stage.  His  demeanour,  both  in 
the  street  and  in  society,  is  that  of 
one  who  feels  conscious  that  his 
destiny  is  to  suffer  discomfiture  and 
be  put  upon.  He  appears  prepared 
on  all  occasions  to  tal^  and  give  the 
slap,  and  to  suffer  any  accident  that 
may  happen  to  him  with  an  equal 
mind.  The  force  of  habit  remains 
strong  within  him  long  after  he  has 
retired  &om  the  boards.  It  was 
once  our  high  privilege  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  a  Pantaloon — 
one  of  the  old  school.  On  a  certain 
occasion  when  we  iodk  tea  with  him, 
a  clothes-horse  fell  against  him  as 
he  was  in  the  act  of  buttering  his 
muffin.  In  an  instant  he  dropped 
the  knife,  gave  the  slap,  and  shied 
his  muffin  across  the  table  at  his  son 
and  heir  (aged  twelve),  who,  receiv- 
ing it  in  the  eye,  returned  the  slap 
with  a  promptitude  which  clearly 


showed  the  direction  of  his  ambition. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  meeting 
which  took  place  between  our  Panta- 
loon and  a  retired  Clown  of  his 
former  acquaintance.  The  Clown 
had  becpme  a  master  chimney-swe^, 
and  had  grown  stout,  and  wore 
broad  cloth.  Pantaloon  (also  in  his 
Sunday  dothes),  viewing  him  from 
the  door  of  a  hostelry,  cried  out  in  a 
joyful  voice,  '  What,  Tommy,  is  that 
you?'  'What,  Joey!'  cried  the 
former  Clown— rushing  to  embrace 
his  old  cdlaborateur — ^'Tip  us  the 
slap,  old  boy.'  And  then  and  there 
on  the  muddy  pavement,  and  in 
their  smts  of  broad  cloth,  the  habit 
of  old  days  came  book  upon  them, 
and  they  fapped  and  slapped  and 
turned  head  ovier  heels,  and  then 
grasped  each  other  by  the  hand 
with  a  warmth  of  friendliness  that 
was  quite  refreshing  to  witness. 

It  perhaps  never  oconrred  to  you, 
Mater&milias,  sitting  smiling  in 
the  dress  oirole,  with  your  ohve 
branohes  aronnd  you^  that  Colum- 
bine, who  is  frilling  and  piiouetr 
ting  before  you,  is  herself  a  moter- 
fiumlias,  and  that  while  she  is  trip- 
ping about  here  in  short  gauze 
pettiooate,  she  has  little  ones  of  her 
own  tossing  about  in  their  beds  in 
some  cheerless  lodging,  anxiously 
waiting  for  mother's  step  on  the 
stairs.  She  and  Harlequin  play  the 
lovers  well,  do  they  not?  They  are 
all  youth  and  grace,  and  smiles  and 
adriness.  Tes ;  and  they  have  been 
man  and  wife  tiiese  dozen  years,  and 
have  had  their  cares  and  their  joys, 
their  gladness  and  their  sorrow, 
like  the  real  people  who  sit  around 
you.  It  is  well  to  look  at  them  as 
real  people.  We  can  the  better 
appreciate  the  praiseworthy  efforts 
winch  they  make — ^in  the  only  way 
they  can — to  do  their  duty.  And 
what  a  strange  sphere  it  is  from  oor 
point  of  view !  The  eldest  of  Harle- 
quin and  Columbine — a  youth  of 
fourteen — is  now  standing  at  tho 
wing — ^he  is  call-boy  —  witnessing 
his  &ther  and  bis  mother  dancing. 
Fancy  yourself,  Materfamilias,  witii 
Pater£amilias  in  those  clothes,  yon 
in  the  short  gauze  petticoats,  and  he 
in  the  spangles,  doing  a  cracovienne 
in  the  presence  of  your  son  I  Thank 
your   stars  that   you   liave  better 
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irark  to  do;  but  it  is  not  sterner 
nor  harder  work  than  this. 

The  indiyidnalitieB  of  pantomun- 
ifits  are  exhibited  in  a  striking  light 
at  a  morning  rehearsal,  whm  the 
nnromantic  daylight  streams  down 
upon  them.     One  thing  perplexes 
yon  veiy  mnch,  and  that  is,  among 
the  motley  crowd  at  the  wing  to 
detennine  who  is  who.    Two  men 
in  canvas  trousers  with  white  skull- 
caps on  their   heads  are  busying 
themselves  in  front   Who  are  they  ? 
Clown  and  Pantaloon.    But  which 
is  which?    It  would  be  difficult  to 
gaess  firom  their  present  appearance, 
for  they  have  left  ofif  the  clothes  of 
the  outer  world,  and  have  not  yet 
endued   themselves  in   the  distaur 
gmshing    garments  of  the  panto- 
mime.    And  this  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  all  ages, 
sizes,  and  apparent  conditions— who 
aie  they?     Some  of  the  men  are 
of  clerical  aspect  and  wear  black, 
somewh^  rusty,  and  shiny  hats  of 
the  respectable  chimney-pot  order. 
A  good  many  of  them  are  grizzled 
wiSi  age,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  caie 
upon  their  brows.    The  women  are 
a  thin,  poorly-clad,  anxious-looking 
set;  most  of  them  with  children  in 
their  charge — some  of  them  little 
mites  of  tlungs,  not  more  than  three 
or  fonr  years  old.    There  is  an  air 
of  combined  poverty  and  respecta- 
bility about  this  motley  crowd  which 
sadly  puzzles   the   stranger.     He 
would  scarcely  guess  that  they  are 
&0te  to  represent  shopkeepers,  and 
policemen,  and  butchers,  and  be^ers, 
and  the  oUier  personages  of  the  pan- 
tomime, whom  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Clown  to  buffet  and  iU  use.  They 
have  had  an  anxious  time  of  it  for  a 
week  past  for  fear  they  should  not 
be  engaged.     You  may  have  seen 
them  in  a  crowd,  waiting  round  the 
stage  door  in  the  cold,  day  after 
^y.     So  anxious  have  they  been 
for  an  engagement  at  a  shilling  a 
lught,  or  perhaps  less,  to  be  tripped 
up,  and  bonneted,  and  burned  with 
pokers,  and  hcmged  with  shutters! 
The  moment  it  ^  wind  that  there 
was  a  &og  scene  in  the  piece,  the 
lOBiiager  was  inundated  with  offers 
of  children.     The  mothers  of  the 
i^hbourhood  went   from  one  to 
<>i>oth^,  and  spr^^  the  report  of 


frogs,  and  the  would-be  representa- 
tives of  frogs  came  upon  tlie  ma- 
nager like  a  plague  of  Egypt.  And 
when,  at  length,  the  order  went  forth, 
'  no  more  frogs,'  there  was  wailing 
and  lamentation  outside  the  stage 
door  in  the  cold.  It  is  curious, 
almost  pitifol,  to  see  little  children, 
who  can  baiely  speak,  sent  on  to  the 
stage  to  amuse  others— they  who 
have  never  had  a  toy  to  amuse 
themselves.  We  have  seen  little 
human  frogs  and  human  rats  hushed 
to  sleep  in  the  comer  of  a  dreesdng- 
room  until  it  was  time  to  put  them 
into  their  pasteboard  skins. 

Fancy  that,  Mater&milias — a  babe 
just  weaned  earning  its  mother's 
Sunday  dinner !  We  know  two  little, 
chubby,  black-eyed  things,  a  boy 
and  a  girl,  whose  heads  scarcely 
reach  above  our  knee,  who  have  been 
earning  the  Sunday  dinner  of  a  whole 
fiumly  for  three  months  past.  The 
independence  of  their  behaviour  in 
the  theatre,  owing  to  their  childish 
unbonsciousness  of  any  authority, 
forms  a  striking  contra£t  to  the  ob- 
sequiousness of  the  grown-up  em- 
ploy^. One  day  we  saw  the  ma- 
nager passing  through  behind  the 
scenes,  and  carpenters  and  scene- 
shifters  made  way  for  him,  and  high- 
placed  officials  and  leading  genUe- 
men  and  ladies  bowed  and  kotowed 
with  respectfol  awe.  So  £eu:  the 
progress  of  the  manager  was  that 
of  a  terrible  potentate  through  the 
ranks  of  his  subjects.  But  presently 
the  great  man  entered  the  green- 
room, and  there  our  two  little, 
chubby,  black-eyed  friends  were  en- 
gaged in  boisterous  play,  jumping 
on  and  off  the  sofiis  and  chfurs.  Did 
they  stop  their  play  and  sneak  away 
into  atcomer  with  scared  looks? 
Not  they.  They  continued  their 
romping  and  jumping  quite  uncon- 
cerned ;  and  when  the  manager  told 
them  in  awful  tones  to  be  quiet,  the 
little  black-eyed  boy  said  '  Shan't  T 
and  the  little  black-eyed  girl  ran 
against  the  great  man,  and  slapping 
\^rt\  in  a  child's  wayward  manner, 
plainly  told  him  this  bit  of  her  little 
innocent  mind — *  I  don't  like  you !' 
Bless  their  little  hearts,  they  had  no 
idea  of  a  great  Bashaw  of  a  manager 
who  held  engagements  in  his  hands 
and  paid  salaries  on  Saturday.    They 
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only  knew  that  mother  brought  them 
there,  that  they  played  little  frogs, 
and  that  somehow  or  other — ^through 
mother — ^money  came  of  it,  and  a 
nice  baked  dinner  on  Smiday. 

It  is  proverbial  that  one  half  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  The  rehearsal  of  a  pan- 
tomime sometimes  helps  One-naif- 
the-world's  ignorance.  Among  that 
motley,  monldy  throng  of  supernu- 
meraries waiting  at  the  wing  there 
are  men  who  have  been  educated 
and  brought  up  as  gentlemen ;  there 
are  decayed  txadesmen ;  there  are 
clerks  and  shopmen  out  of  employ- 
ment ;  there  are  poor  artisans  of  the 
superior  class ;  there  are  £Eided  coiy- 
ph6es  who  once  upon  a  time  were 
pets  of  the  ballet  and  the  admired 
divinities  of  the  stalls.  Most  of 
them  have  had  a  theatrical  connec- 
tion all  their  lives.  The  decayed 
tradesman  has  served  the  theatre 
perfaax)s;  or  he  has  had  customers 
among  actors.  The  clerk  may  have 
dabbled  in  theatrical  copying.  These 
are  all  thoroughly  up  in  their 
business,  and  take  their  kicks  and 
slaps  and  trippings-up  with  method- 
ical and  unruffled  precision.  For  a 
new  comer,  however,  the  ordeal  is  a 
painful  one,  and  if  he  be  a  superior 
person,  it  is  rarely  that  he  passes 
through  it  with  success ;  neither  his 
will  nor  his  poverty  will  make  him 
consent  to  shake  his  leg  when  a  red- 
hot  poker  is  put  in  his  pocket.  A 
case  in  point  rises  in  our  memory. 
The  usual  front  scene  of  shops  was 
set,  and  a  pale,  anxious-looking 
young  man,  who  stood  in  the  frx)nt 
of  the  crowd  at  the  wing,  was  or- 
dered by  the  Clown  to  '  go  on.' 
The  young  man  advanced  nervously 
and  the  Clown  followed  and  put  the 
painted  poker  in  his  pocket  The 
youth  walked  on  placidly  and  made 
his  exit,  at  the  opposite  side,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  Of  course 
the  Clown  was  disgusted.  'That 
will  never  do;  come  back.'  The 
young  man  came  back,  rather  sulkily, 
and  went  through  the  business 
again,  but  without  expressing  the 
desired  amount  of  comic  pain — 
indeed,  without  expressing  any  at 
all.  The  Clown  was  now  losing  his 
temper,  and  he  roared  out — 'Now, 
wotdd  you  walk  off  as  quietly  as 


that  if  you  had  a  red-hot  poker  in 
your  pocket?  That's  a  red-hot 
poker,  young  man ;  look  at  me.' 
Here  the  Pantaloon  practised  on 
the  clown,  and  the  Clown  went  into 
the  most  exquisite  contortions. 
'  Now  Ihen,  tiy  again ;'  and  the 
Clown  roughly  took  the  young  man 
by  the  collar  to  bring  him  back  to 
his  place ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
touched  hun  before  the  young  man, 
whose  face  was  scarlet  with  indigna- 
tion, first  'squared  up'  at  Clown, 
and  then  buisting  away  from  him, 
rushed  precipitately  off  the  stage 
and  out  of  the  theatre.  '  Ah !'  saud 
Clown,  'he's  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man for  the  work.'  Which  was  just 
the  truth. 

A  prime  minister  during  the  time 
of  a  great  international  difficulty  is 
the  popular  heau-4deal  of  a  harEuraed 
man ;  but  we  question  if  any  prime 
minister,  at  such  a  time,  ever  worked 
harder,  or  suffered  more  anxieiy, 
than  does  the  property-man,  or  the 
stage-manager  of  a  theatre  during 
the  production  of  a  pantomime.  For 
the  information  of  such  as  are  not 
versed  in  theatrical  affidrs,  we  may 
explain  that  'properties'  is  the 
name  giyai  to  all  the  articles  used 
in  the  business  of  a  soena  Tables, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  trick-boxes,  carrots, 
snowballs,  &iry  wands,  seaweed, 
locomotive  engines,  tobacco  pii)e!>, 
babies,  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
a  thousand  other  things  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  are  included 
under  the  denomination.  All  tiseao 
things  have  to  be  made  and  got 
ready,  sometimes  on  the  shortest 
notica  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that 
they  are  all  finished  until  some  days 
after  the  opening  night  We  onoe 
heard  an  author  complimenting  a 
property-man  for  havmg  done  his 
woi^  80  weU  and  in  so  short  a  time. 
'  You  must  have  had  hard  work 
over  it'  '  Hard  work  f  Why,  siF„ 
I  call  this  nothing;  when  I  was 

getting  up  the  pantomime  at  the 

Theatre  I  never  had  my  clothes  off' 
for  four  days  and  nights  before  it 
was  produced,  nor  for  four  days 
and  nights  after  it  was  produced — 
except  to  play  Harlequin.'  That 
was  his  only  refreshment.  Nor  does 
the  property-man's  anxiety  cease 
when  the  work  of  manu&ctoxe  ia 
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oTer.  Every  night,  when*  we  are 
sfaaidng  OUT  eddeB  at  the  mad  pmnks 
wfakh  the  Clown  plays  ^vith  liis 
caniTBS  tumipB  and  calico  sausages, 
he  is  toiling  and  sweating  behind, 
getting  all  these  things  ready.  Each 
scene  raqniies  its  own  particular  set 
of  piopc^ee,  and  when  one  set  is 
taken  away  another  must  imme- 
diately be  brought  in  to  supply  its 
Slace.  The  red  herrings  and  the 
neks,  and  the  quartern  loayes  which 
fly  about  so  miscellaneously  in  front, 
must  all  be  in  their  proper  places 
at  the  wing.  Then  there  are  innu- 
merable tiick-boxes  to  drag  out  and 
prepare;  one  little  boy  has  to  be 
put  into  one,  and  another  little 
Doy  into  another,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  all  me  strings 
and  flaps  are  in  proper  working 
Older.  A  vast  amount  of  strong 
language  is  required  to  help  these 
fflultifiuious  arrangements  to  their 
due  consummation.  A  stage  ma- 
nager will  tell  you  that  it  is  as  im- 
possible to  do  without  strong  lon- 
gnage  during  the  i)erfomiance  of  a 
pantomime,  as  it  is  to  conomand  a 
mau-of-war  without  it,  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  Speak  '  genteelly'  to  your 
scene-shiner  or  your  foremast-man, 
and  a  trap  sticks,  or  away  go  your 
topsails.  But  the  stage-manager 
and  the  prompter  have  plenty  of 
work  of  their  own  to  do  besides  the 
'nngenteel'  urging  of  others.  Look 
at  that  elaborate  business  plot  which 
the  prompter  has  spread  out  before 
him  in  h^  box.  Eveiy  leap,  every 
flap  change,  every  trap  trick  is  there 
marked  down ;  and  the  prompter 
must  be  ready  on  the  instant  to 
give  the  signal  to  those  working 
them  behind  the  flats,  on  the  flies 
above,  and  in  the  gidleries  under 
the  stage.  A  second  too  late  with 
a  signal  and  the  trick  is  spoiled,  or, 
worse  still,  some  one  is  hurt  by 
being  shot  against  a  shored  trap  or 
a  buttoned  door.  The  dangers  to 
which  pantomimists  are  exposed  are 
more  serious  and  more  constantly  im- 
minent than  the  public  have  any  idea 
of.  Suppoeing,when  the  Harlequin 
leaps  through  the  trap  in  the  flat, 
that  the  four  men  appomted  to  catch 
him  are  not  at  their  posts.  Why, 
poor  Harlequin  comes  down  with  a 
crash  on  the  hard  boards,  and  per- 


haps maims  himself  for  life.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  grievances  of  pan- 
tomimists  that  they  cannot  get  tWe 
men  to  attend  to  their  duties,  unless 
by  constantly  feeing  them,  or  treat- 
ing them  to  beer.  There  have  been 
many  instances  where  these  men 
have  absented  themselves  on  pur- 
pose to  '  serve  out '  a  Clown  or  Pan- 
taloon who  has  refused  or  neglected 
to  comply  with  their  exactions.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  law  does  not  pro- 
vide a  special  punishment— and  it 
could  not  be  too  severe — for  such 
criminal  neglect  and  wilful  malice. 

Having  attempted  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  vast  resources  which  are 
called  into  play,  of  the  anxious  and 
heavy  labour  which  is  gone  through, 
and  of  the  serious  dangers  which 
are  encountered,  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  pantomime,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  great 
mystery  which  is  involved  in  ^e 
concoction  and  designing  of  the 
so-called  comic  business.  We  know 
all  about  the  opening.  We  are  in- 
formed a  monm  beforehand  that 
such  and  such  a  popular  author 
will  write  the  introduction,  and  in 
due  time  it  is  presented  to  us— in 
return  for  sixpence — ^in  the  form  of 
a  book,  with  tine  author's  name  and 
a  record  of  his  dramatic  triumphs 
on  the  title-paga  But  who  is  the 
author  of  the  comic  business  ? — ^the 
opening  is  not  regarded  as  comio— 
who  arranges  those  sometimes  smart 
hits  at  the  passing  events  of  the  day 
which  are  pantomimically  carried 
out  by  Clown  and  Pantaloon  ?  From 
what  fertile  and  &cetious  brain  pro- 
ceeds the  notion  of  turning  a  sack 
of  alxun  into  quartern  loaves,  Mr. 
Spurgeon  into  a  gorilla,  and  trans- 
forming the  label  on  a  box  of 
American  pills,  into  'National 
Debt  1,000,000,000  dollars  ?'  Does 
any  one  imagine  that  these  are  ini- 

Sromptu  funniments;  or  that  their 
esign  is  left  to  Clown  and  Panta- 
loon? Perhaps  the  matter  never 
occupies  a  thought.  Be  it  known, 
however,  that  there  are  authors  of 
the  harlequinade,  as  well  as  of  the 
burlesque  opening,  and  that  all  the 
business  is  written  down  on  paper 
with  equal  minuteness  and  caro, 
though  the  production  is  never 
printed  in  a  book,  and  the  name  of 
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the  autlior  is  never  plorifiefl  in  the 
newsj>aiK?rs.  AVe  have,  at  tliis  mo- 
ment, two  or  tliroe  ]^LS.  scenes  Ix^fore 
us;  and  we  arc  aI)out  to  break 
throng']  1  an  en^nous  silence  which 
ha.s  hitlunto  l)een  preserved  with 
regiird  to  such  important  work.  We 
have  no  space  to  review  thef«e  clever 
productions  at  length,  but  some  ex- 
tmc^is  may  serve  as  curiosities  of 
di-aimitic  literature.  Scene  nimi- 
ber  2,  manufactory,  Ac,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  in 
the  MS. : 

*  Enter  Clown  and  Pant.  Man  X  with 
boards,'  ( x  be  it  underetood,  means 
*  crosses  *)  '  written  on,  "  Just  arrived,  the 
New  American  Anticipating  Machine." 
C.  purchases  it,  and  they  place  it  against 
door  of  warehouse  and  exit*  (sic).  *An 
old  gentleman  enters  with  little  dog.  Pant, 
gives  him  bill.  Clown  steals  dog.  Old 
gent,  exits.  Clown  pops  dog  into  machine, 
turns  handle,  and  pulls  out  from  other 
side  long  row  of  sausages.  Gent,  returns, 
calls  and  whistles  for  dog.  The  sausages 
commence  wagging,  b.  la  dog's  tail.  Gent, 
frightened,  and  runs  off.  Baker's  man 
places  boai-d  at  door,  **  Bakings  carefully 
done."  A  boy  brings  on  dish  and  cover. 
Clown  says,  "  All  right,"  and  places  it  on 
c.  of  stage.  Calls  Pant.  He  takes  off 
cover,  and  discovers  a  sheep's  head  and 
potatoes.  He  is  about  to  steal  one  when 
the  sheep's  eyes  become  illuminated  and 
work.  C.,  frightened,  pops  on  co?er  and 
runs  off.' 

Here  is  a  hit  at  the  faculty : —  . 

*  Clown  enters  with  a  shabby  hat,  old 
coat,  and  bludgeon  (a  la  burglar)  from 
chemist's  shop.  A  gent,  comes  out  of  door. 
Clown  walks  behind  him,  steals  book  from 
pocket — at  same  time  policeman  enters — 
secures  him.  Clown  begs  for  mercy — 
takes  out  a  scroll,  written  on,  **/'m  a 
victim  to  kleptomania."  Policeman  holds 
up  another  scroll—"  Fm  the  cure  for  that" 
Har.  waves:  Clown's  scroll  changes  to 
*  Tuielr>e  months*  hard  IcAaur"  * 

The  next  scene  may  be  described 
as    Ethnological,    Zoological,   and 


Thcolo^^ical.    Wo  quote  again  from 
our  cherished  31S. : — 

*  Man  from  curiosity  shop  brine*  on 
la:  [re  book  which  masks  in  bale.  On  t'^*- 
outside,  •*  History  of  Oorilln.**  He  o\mi> 
book,  and  shows  picture  of  the  aiiini.ii. 
Ladies  and  gents,  come  on  at  difn'ri-nt 
wings,  and  form  a  half  circle.  From  shop 
a  gent,  enters  dressed  U  la  Spui'ge^n.  He 
commences,  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is 
the  gorilla,  an  animal  that  so  cli>-cly  re- 
sembles the  human  species  " — ihv  roar  ot 
tlie  animal  is  heard  behind  the  book  :  they 
all  start,  ladies  scream,  man  drops  the 
book.  The  bale  has  dropped^-discovers 
the  Clown  made  up  as  a  gorilla — they  are 
all  going  to  exit — gent,  holds  ijp  scroll — 
**  Don't  be  alarmed ;  I*m  Vie  Perfcd 
CureJ*  Band  play  the  tune— Spurgeon 
and  Gorilla  dance  in  front — the  rest  form  a 
line  .and  dance  to  the  music  At  the  end 
Clown  Ufls  up  the  mask — aU  pitch  into 
Spurgeon,  and  exit.'* 

Too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Comic-ecene- 
writer.  Why  '  pitch  into '  Mr.  Spur- 
geon? 

And  now  "we  will  conclude  with 
the  statement  of  a  fact  which  we 
suspect  is  *not  generally  known/ 
viz.,  that  the  pantomime  which 
finds  so  many  people  in  bread  at 
ChristmaJB-time  is  in  many  instances 
the  sole  sustaining  prop  of  the  Hour*. 
At  some  theatres  tliere  is  no  profit 
made  except  at  pantomime-time. 
All  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  hani 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
until  Boxing  Night  comes  again. 
And  when  tiie  ctirtain  comes  down 
for  the  last  time  on  the  concluding: 
glories  of  the  pantomime  of  this 
Christmas,  the  manager  will  send 
for  the  property-man  and  the  scene 
painter,  and  will  instruct  them  to 
begin  without  a  day's  delay  to  j^re- 
pare  for  the  next,  which'  will  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
26thof  December,  1862.        ^r 

*  These  scenes  are  the  composition  of 
Mr.  William  Smith  of  the  Royal  Adelpbi 
Theatre. 


-T^>gS:-^:^:'^i     »  -  a^  .W.  .W.  ajX.  •  •  •  ag.  a^.     < 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SAINT  FRANCIS  of  Assisi,  that 
most  loving  of  men,  when  walk- 
ing in  the  foiests,  used  sometiines 
(out  of  the  very  eznheiaace  of  his 
admiration  of  Qod  for  all  the  signs 
of  an  infinite  goodness  and  beauty 
which  he  discerned  about  him)  to 
apostrophize  the  birds,  beasts,  and 
iosects  as  'his  brethrcn/  I  was 
mentioning  this  one  day  to  a  neigh- 
bouring parson  —  a  stanch  Fro- 
.  testant  who  only  just  allows  the  title 
of  saint  to  the  apostles  themselves. 
We  two  were  wallang,  like  St  Francis, 
iu  a  wood :  it  was  the  shortest  cat 
from  my  village  to  the  railway.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  my  somewhat 
thin  arm  suddenly  in  the  tight  clutch 
of  brother  Westman's  iion*>like  and 
massive  hand.  It  was  a  clutch  that 
arrested  me  whether  I  would  or  not: 
I  was  compelled  to  stand  still. 

*  Then,'  said  he,  striking  the  stem 
of  a  young  beech  with  his  knotty 
thorn-stick,  and  bringing  down  a 
shower  of  bright  drops  upon  us  both 
— '  Then  Francis  of  Assisi  redeems 
a  thousand  of  theou  They  are  our 
brethren :  at  least,  one  lot  of  beasts, 
dogs  are:  of  that  I'm  sure.' 

'  Well,'  said  I,  laughing,  '  I  know 
a  good  many  heresies  are  delivered 
Sunday  after  Sunday  from  Beesham 
pulpit,  but  I  never  guessed  that  this 
--what  shall  I  call  it? — ^Franciscan 
Pantheism  ? — ^was  among  them.' 

*  I  believe,'  answered  he,  '  to  your 
disgrace,  there  is  oxUy  one  dog  on 
your  premises,  and  he  is  the  gar- 
dener's, and  not  yours.' 

'  Report  says  that  there  are  twenty 
on  your  premises.  In  keeping  such 
a  kennel,  you  no  doubt  delude  your- 
self that  you  are  ministering  to  the 
necessities  of  the  brethren.  The  next 
time  you  fulminate  against  candles 
on  the  altar,  I  shall  repay  you  by 
taking  for  my  text  St.  Paul's  excel- 
lent advice  in  Philippians  iii.  2, 
"  Beware  of  dogs." ' 

'  Report  is  an  awful  liar.  Report 
actually  says  that  a  whole  series  of 
young  ladies  have  been  engaged  to 


me,  and  have  broken  the  engage- 
ment, one  and  all,  solely  because 
they  could  not  stand  the  test,  "  Love 
me,  love  my  dogs." ' 

'  May  some  one  quickly  come,' 
said  I,  'with  whom  the  fatness  of 
your  benefice  will  outweigh  the  noise 
and  pla^e  of  your  kennel.'  After 
we  had  continued  such  banter  for 
some  distance,  Westanan  stopped  it 
by  crying — 

'  Well,  well — all  that  I  say  of  dogs 
I  will  substantiate.  I  have  seen  a 
dog  express  feelings  which  most  of 
us  thmk  solely  and  peculiarly 
human.' 

'  Tell  me  when  and  where.' 

'I  was  walking  one  day  from 
Beesham  to  the  stotion.  It  was  too 
wet  to  go  tim)ugh  the  woods,  so  I 
went  by  Euston  Hill.  When  I  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  I  heard 
the  melancholy  howling  of  a  dog  in 
pain ;  and  to  a  dog  lover,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  is  one  of  the  most  grievous 
sounds  in  creation,  what  you  might 
call,  in  your  Gregonan  jargon,  the 
tonus  mtserabilissimus,  I  saw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill  one  of  Farmer 
Joyce's  olive  waggons,  standing  stilL 
The  carter  and  his  boy  were  stooping 
to  the  ground,  looking  at  something 
very  intently.  So  I  saw  at  once  that 
some  poor  creature  had  been  run 
over  by  them.  When  I  came  up  to 
them  I  found  that  the  carter  was 
old  Sam  Evans,  the  Ranter  preacher. 
Sam  always  remembers  his  profes- 
sion in  the  midst  of  his  business. 
So,  touching  his  hat  to  mc,  he 
said — 

'"It's  a  mercy  it  haVn't  a  soul, 
sir,  to  go  out  of  the  world  so  sudden 
with  all  its  sins  on  its  head." 

'  At  this  speech,  the  boy  gave  me  a 
sort  of  wink  and  shrug.  On  the 
strength  of  his  coming  to  the  Sunday 
school  and  being  regidarly  at  church, 
he  supposed  there  was  a  fellowship 
of  sentiment  between  myself  and 
him,  to  which  Sam,  as  a  Methodist, 
was  an  alien. 

'  The  dog  was  nearly  at  its  lafet 
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pafjp.  I  ma<le  no  answer  to  Sam's 
Kcnnon,  or  the  Uul's  oritieisin  of  it, 
l»ut  Rtood  ]\v  silently  and  watcbed 
tlie  poor  creature  die.  It  was  a  little 
wir>'-haired  Scoteh  ten-ier.  1  shall 
never  forget  its  last  l(X)k.  No  soul, 
indwd?  It  was  full  of  nothinf^  but 
soul.  It  expressed  the  most  deeply- 
felt  remorse  at  thiLS  djingand  lea>ing 
its  duty  undone.  It  seemed  to  say, 
"  If  I  could  l)ut  live,  only  just  long 
enough  to  fulfil  the  task  I  am  sent 
to  do  I"  * 

'  Stop,  stop ! '  I  cried.  '  Give  me 
time  to  breathe.  WTiat  man  but 
you  ever  read  such  a  complaint  in 
the  face  of  a  dog  ?  And  pray,  how 
do  you  know  that  his  eyes  expressc^d 
that,  and  nothing  else?  What  duty 
had  this  wise  dog  left  undone  ?* 

'  If  you  had  been  patient,  you  would 
have  heard.  When  the  poor  crea- 
ture had  given  its  last  move,  and 
lay  quite  still,  I  lifted  it  up— tenderly, 
as  we  ought  to  touch  everything  that 
is  dead.  Turning  over  its  head,  I 
saw  a  folded  piece  of  paper  tucked 
into  its  collar,  just  under  the  neck. 
I  opened  it.  Thei-e  were  these  seven 
w^ords  in  a  girl's  handwriting — "  My 
own  denr — /  vnll,  T  vjiU."  These  few 
words,  telling  so  little,  yet  so  much ; 
the  hiding  of  them  under  the  dog's 
collar ;  the  unreckoned  death  of  the 
faithful  messenger;  theextraordinaiy 
look  which  I  saw  in  the  dog's  eyes ; — 
all  affected  me  strangely,  and  I  said 
to  old  Sam — 

*  *'  Perhaps,  Sam,  he  had  afi  much 
soul  as  you  have."  ' 

*  Which  heresy  Sam  no  doubt  dis- 
proved in  his  next  sermon.  If  so, 
the  schismatic  for  once  was  a  truer 
teacher  than  the  orthodox.  How 
long  ago  was  this  ?* 

'  About  nine  months.  But  I  must 
run.  See,  there  is  the  steam  shoot- 
ing upward  behind  Barker's  Wood : 
the  train  is  only  a  mile  from  the 
station.    Good-bye.' 

I  walked  on  alone  until  I  came  to 
the  Croft  Farm.  There,  in  the  door- 
way, knelt  Mrs.  Dawes,  a  woman 
who  is  always  neat,  and  nearly  always 
cross,  scrubbing  vigorously :  she  was 
most  likely  re-cleaning  what  her 
servant  had  already  cleaned. 

'Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Dawes,' 
said  I.  'Did  I  see  you  at  church 
last  Sunday?' 


'  Xo,  sir,  I,  lielieve  not,'  she  an- 
swenn:!,  rising ;  and  wiping  her  hands 
in  htr  apron,  she  gave  me  three  half- 
dried  fingei-s.  '  There's  so  mut-h 
Vexation  and  trouble,  sir,  one  can't 
go  out  as  one'd  wish.  There  was 
one  of  Sir  Walter's  foxes  come  on 
Siiturday  mglit  and  took  off  my 
gander.' 

*  Indeed;  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.' 
I  could  not  exactly  see,  however, 
why  this  should  have  kept  the 
farmer's  wife  from  church,  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  But  she 
gave  me  no  time  to  say  so.  '  Then 
there's  our  James,  sir,'  she  went  on ; 
'  he  a.s  once  used  to  be  so  much  help 
to  us,  and  was  always  more  clieerful 
than  me  or  the  master,  he's  so  down 
alx)ut  something  or  other  ho  never 
opens  his  mouth.  "  Yes  an'  no," 
"  please  an*  thank  ye,"  is  a'most  all 
the  words  my  son  has  spoke  in  this 
house  these  nine  months.' 

'  Nine  months  ?'  said  I  to  myself, 
almost  unconsciously ;  '  surely  James 
Dawes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
letter  on  the  dog.' 

Mrs.  Dawes  seemed  to  catch  the 
last  word,  *  dog.'  '  Yes,  he  did  Iopo 
a  dog  about  that  time,  sir;  but  he 
frets  al)out  more  than  that' 

*  Well,  there  is  no  one  like  a  mother, 
I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Dawes,  for  getting  a 
secret  out  of  her  son.  You  must 
find  out  what  makes  him  so  mise- 
rable. I  came  to  ask  him  to  help  me 
again  in  the  night  school  in  the 
coming  winter.  He  used  to  be  so 
interested  in  the  boys  there.' 

'  Ah,  he  had  cause  to  be  interested 
last  winter ;  I  doubt  if  he'll  be  this,' 

Tliis  was  a  mystery  to  ma  How- 
ever, I  thought  I  had  better  ask 
James  himself  to  solve  it.  So  I 
merely  said,  'Can  I  see  James? 
Where  is  he  ?' 

'I  expect  he's  with  the  master 
down  by  the  wood-side.  There's  a 
timber  sale  on  Friday,  and  they're 
seeing  to  the  trees.'  And  Mrs. 
Dawes  dropped  again  upon  her 
knees,  impatient  of  losing  a  minute 
too  much  from  her  work. 

'Good  day,  Mrs.  Dawes,'  said  I, 
'See  if  you  can't  find  out  what 
troubles  your  son,  and  help  him.' 

'Bless  you,  sir,'  ^e  answered; 
'we  know  as  well  as  he  do.  He'd 
take  it  from  you,  perhaps,  sir,  if 
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you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell  him  the 
folly  of  it.  Tm  sure  IVe  scolded 
and  angered  with  him  till  I  thought 
I  should  drop ;  and  so  has  his  &ther.' 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders  at  this 
meOiod  of  helping  one  in  distress, 
and  turning  away,  walked  back 
thioogh  the  wood.  I  had  not  gone 
Tery  &r  before  X  met  James  and  his 
hther  coming  slowly  along.  Dawes 
himself,  a  tall  bony  man,  walked 
first— his  head  erect,  his  hands  in 
his  pocket — whistling.  James  was 
laggmg  behind,  his  eyes  bent  to  the 
gnnmd. 

'Ay,  Jim,  here's  the  parson,' 
said  Dawes,  stopping  short,  and 
taming  round  to  his  son.  '  This 
country  hav'n't  made  you  fat  yet, 
sir.  I  told  you  it  wouldn't.  There's 
only  one  &t  man  hereabouts,  and  he 
was  &t  before  he  come.' 

The  &rmer  meant  this  for  dry 
pleasantry;  so  I  smiled  at  it,  per- 
haps somewhat  forcedly ;  and  then 
I  said,  *  You  have  not  paid  in  your 
sabacriptian  to  the  schools  yet,  Mr. 
Dawes. 

'  No,  sir,  I  really  can't  afford  it 
any  more.  Jim's  help  must  be  my 
subscription  for  time  to  come.' 
Every  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
except  Dawes  himself,  confesses  him 
to  be  the  richest  &rmer  for  miles 
round.  And  he  is  adding  in  no 
sparing  measure  to  his  profits  every 
year.  Fearful,  I  suppose,  that  I 
might  recur  to  the  money  subject, 
he  at  once  resumed  his  whistie,  and 
trudged  on. 

*  I  m  afraid,  sir,  I  can't  pay  my 
piurt,  the  mere  help,  this  winter,' 
said  James.  '  I  expect  you  have 
been  to  the  house  to  look  me  up 
about  it' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered.  '  You  may  as 
well  wiik  a  little  way  with  me,  and 
talk  it  over.' 

James  Dawes  turned  without  a 
void,  and  strode  silentiy  by  my 
side.  At  last  I  said, '  I  dii  come  to 
talk  about  the  night  school,  James ; 
bat  I  have  something  else  to  say 
now.  Your  mother  tells  me  you 
are  very  wretched  about  something 
you  have  been  doing.  May  I  ask 
you  what  it  is  ?  Can  I  give  you  any 
advice  or  help?' 

'  Ifs  past  your  help,  sir.'  And 
James  stopped  short,  and  seizing  up 
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a  large  clod  of  dry  clay,  threw  it 
with  all  his  force  against  an  elm 
trunk.  It  fell  into  a  hundred  pieces. 
'  It's  as  finished,  sir,  and  as  broken 
up  to  nothing  as  that  lump  of. 
clay.' 

I  have  always  valued  myself  a 
little  too  much  upon  my  intuition. 
I  suppose  all  of  us  like  to  think  that 
we  can  see  into  the  inner  connection 
of  things  outwardly  unconnected. 
So  now,  putting  together  that  nine 
months'  time  and  death  of  a  dog  of 
which  firiend  Westman  had  told  me, 
with  that  nine  months'  roace  and 
loss  of  a  dog  of  which  Mr.  Dawes 
had  told  me,  I  very  naturally  con- 
cluded that  the  dead  dog  was  James 
Dawes's,  and  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  James's  present  misery. 
Boldly  taking  the  connection  for 
granted,  I  rushed  without  pre&ce  in 
medias  res, 

'James,'  said  I,  'a  littie  wiry- 
haired  terrier  of  yours  was  killed 
about  nine  months  ago.' 

James  started,  and  looked  at  me, 
his  fine  &ce  as  white  as  wood  ashes. 
But  I  was  prepared  for  that;  and 
so,  drawing  fresh  conviction  from 
his  sudden  pallor  and  his  strange 
glance  of  inquiry,  I  held  my  peace, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

'  Not  exactly  that,  sir,'  he  said, 
after  some  pause.  'I  had  a  dog 
about  nine  months  ago,  and  I 
hav'n't  the  dog  now.  It  1009  a 
little  wiiT-haJred  terrier.  He  was 
not  killed,  sir ;  but  he  is  far  from 
here  by  this  time.  He'll  never  run 
along  this  wood  i)ath  again.' 

'  That  dog  is  dead,'  I  answered. 
'  Mr.  Westman  saw  it  die.  It  was 
run  over  at  the  bottom  of  Easton 
Hill  by  Farmer  Joyce's  waggoner, 
old  Sam  the  Banter.' 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the 
sudden  change  of  James's  fiace  when 
he  heard  this.  The  stolid  and  dull 
look,  as  of  misery  grudgingly  but 
necessarily  acquiesced  in,  wliich  had 
possessed  his  countenance  before, 
quite  passed  away ;  and  in  its  stead 
there  came  a  look  of  most  pitiable 
bewilderment,  and  of  quick  and 
lively  pain. 

'  Then*  cried  he,  striking  his 
closed  fists  together,  '  she  has  never 
had  it.  Here  it  has  been  my  only 
comfort  all  these  months  to  think 
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someihiiig  I  loved  was  vnXb.  her,  fol- 
lowing her  and  going  before  her  in 
her  walks,  taking  care  of  h^  for 
me ;  sitting  by  hSc  in  her  room,  and 
licMngher  himd;  turmng  her  heart 
to  think  of  me  in  her  lonely  mo- 
ments; and  sometimfls,  perhaps, 
speaking/or  me  too/ 

'James/  I  said,  'I  do  not  know 
who  she  is ;  but  I  do  know  that  the 
dog  had  a  message  from  her  to  yoa, 
when  it  was  ran  over.' 

'Ah,  sir,'  he  answered^  with  a 
forced  smile,  'what  message  couM 
the  poor  dumb  thing  bring  me  which 
I  did  not  know  ah^y  ?' 

I  could  not  any  longer  play — for 
so  I  seemed  to  be  doing — ^with  the 
poor  fellow's  wretchedness  and  love, 
so  I  told  him  of  the  paper,  and  the 
message  of  love  writteoi  upon  it  '  It 
was  certainly  an  invitation,'  said  I, 
'an  invitation,  I  am  sore,  which,  by 
your  present  nnhappiness,  if  you 
had  only  received,  you  would  have 
obeyed.  It  is  therefore,  you  see,  a 
most  hopeful  casa  Whoever  she  is, 
she  loves  you,  it  la  plain.  Your 
fEiiling  to  answer  her  oill  must  have 
cost  her  as  much  misery  as  it  has 
you.  Cheer  up,  James!  Yourduiy 
and  your  inclination  go  together,  you 

James,  if  anything,  however, 
looked  duller  thitt  before.  'Why, 
sir,  by  this  time,'  said  he, '  she  is  in 
some  island  in  the  Pacific.' 

'Island  in  the  Fadfic!  What! 
Is  it  EUen  Knight?' 

James  silently  nodded  afitoiation. 


CHAPTEB  n. 

Ellen  Knight  had  been  the  teacher 
in  my  girls*  school— the  best  teacher 
I  had  ever  known.  She  always 
seemed  to  delight  in  this  place,  and 
in  her  charge  here,  whom  she  loved 
more  like  a  young  mother,  or  an 
elder  sister,  than  a  schoolmistress. 
All  her  views  and  talk  of  her  future 
life  were  connected  with  this  parish. 
I  should  as  boor  have  believed  that 
Farmer  Dawes  would  leave  his  pro- 
fitable and  paying  fiaurm  as  that 
Ellen  would  leave  her  girls  and 
infants.  I  was,  therefore,  all  the 
more  surprised  when  she  one  day 
asked  me  for  a  letter  to  the  sew 


misaianary  bishop  of  tiie  Haleig^ 
Islauds,  who  had  edvertlBed  for 
sndi  a  person  as  hersdf  to  nil 
out  with  him  and  hia  priests.  I 
ajcgaed  agaiosfc  her  new  dioioe  in 
sevaEaL  long  talks.  But  it  was  all 
fruitless;  her  firm  mind  was  set 
upon  it  She  would  never  tall  me 
ii^y  she  chcee  it  To  this  hour  of 
my  walk  with  James,  it  had  been  a 
mystery  to  me,  and  had  often  risen 
to  my  mind  amongst  other  difficult 
problems  in  med&fttive  houzs.  I 
had  never  in  the  kiiat  snspeetad 
that  James  Dawes  had  aoytimig  to 
do  witibiii 

'And  you  love  her,  James?'  I 
need  not  have  asked ;  wx  did  James 
give  me  any  answer.  '  That  she 
also  fovea  you,'  I  went  on,  'I  see 
there  is  no  doubt' 

'  She  did  then,  sir,'  answered  he. 

'  She  is  not  the  girl  to  change, 
James,  or  she  would  never  have 
madesQchasacxifice.  Whyeverd^ 
^ego?  What  wilful,  witless  babes 
both  of  you  were  not  to  have  told 
me.  I  never  saw  a  sign  of  love  be- 
tween you.' 

'  I  thought  everybody  saw  it,  sir. 
I  felt  most  convinced  that  you  did.' 

'  I  am  very  blind,  I  fear,  in  such 
matters,'  I  answered.  '  I  begm  to 
see,  I  think,  part  of  the  reason  wl^ 
you  sepamted.    Your  mother ' 

'  Failier  and  mother,  too,  air,  did 
all  toy  oould  to  break  it  off.  Buti 
if  you'll  pardon  me,  TU  tell  yon 
how  it  was.  Whea  you  fiwt  wked 
me  to  Jielp  in  the  nightHEdotool,  I 
managed  well  enough  with  the  read- 
ing mdi  writing,  but  I  was  so  back- 
ward in  flununing  that  I  foond  some 
of  tiie  lads  themselves  understood 
a  d«dmore  about  it  You  see,  sir, 
fother  likes  io  manage  all  the  money 
matters  by  himself,  so  that  I  lost  all 
practice  in  that  way.  I  wally 
coul^'t  correct  the  sums.  I  kn^^ 
it  was  little  good  to  go  on  teaching 
while  it  was  so;  for  as  soon  as  ever 
they  had  found  out  that  they  knew 
more  than  myself  in  one  thing,  they 
wouldn't  have  leamt  much  from  ine 
in  other  tiiingB.  So  I  determined  to 
get  a  few  lessons  in  arithmetic.  I 
daren't  go  to  the  schoolmaster,  for  he 
has  never  much  liked  me  since  you 
asked  him  tosit  with  the  school  at 
service-time,  and  put  me  in  his  ow 
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place  in  fhe  choir.  And  so  one 
evening  I  asked  Ellen  if  she  would 
mind  helping  me ;  and,  begging  her 
io  keep  it  secret,  I  offered  to  pay 
her  for  the  trouble.  She  xironused 
to  let  no  one  know  of  it ;  bnt  she 
wouldn't  take  any  jwy. 

'  I  used  to  go  to  the  scbool-hoose 
two  evenings  every  week.  My  little 
dog  was  always  my  companion;  and 
Ellen  used  to  have  one  or  two  of  the 
school  ^Is  with  her  when  I  got 
there.  I  admiied  her  somehow  for 
that  at  once,  there  was  something  so 
self-respectfal  and  womanlike  in  it 

'  But  I  coujd  not  stop  long  at 
admiring  Ellen,  sir.  I  soon  began 
almost  to  forget  what  I  went  for — 
Ihe  aritlmietio — though,  indeed,  we 
never  spent  a  minute  in  anything 
else,  and  I  always  left  as  soon  as 
ever  my  exercises  were  looked  over, 
and  fresh  lessons  set  me.  After  I 
had  been  very  few  times,  I  found 
myself  lookmg  forward  to  it  all  the 
other,  days  of  the  week  as  the  tame 
of  seeing  Ellen.  At  the  plough,  in 
the  &rm-yard  or  the  bam,  at  market 
and  sales — wherever  I  was,  there 
was  always  the  thought  of  EUen, 
like  sunshine,  with  me,  making  me 
happy  and  cheerftd  to  every  one; 
tin  I  began  to  be  miserable  lest  any 
one  else  should  also  find  out  what 
she  was,  and  love  her,  and  be  loved 
by  her,  and  take  her  from  me.  I 
never  thought  of  her  loving  me; 
for  she  seemed  to  know  so  much 
more  than  I  do,  and  to  speak  so 
well,  and  more  like  a  lady  to  my 
view,  sir,  than  fit  for  us  fanners  of 
these  ports  to  think  of  as  a  wife.  It 
was  me  greatest  joy  to  me  to  set  a 
chair  for  her,  or  to  open  the  door 
and  let  her  pass  out  first,  or  to  put 
by  her  books,  or  to  pay  her  any 
such  little  duties.  I  used  so  much 
to  long  that  she  would  some  day 
touch  my  hand  with  hers  when  we 
were  at  work;  and  one  evening, 
when  she  did  it  by  chance,  and 
quite  unexpectedly,  I  almost  thought 
1  should  faint  My  fingers  were 
over  the  slate,  and  she  just  pushed 
them  away  gently  to  look  at  the 
figures.  After  that,  many  a  time, 
sir,  I  put  them  so  on  the  purpose 
that  she  might  touch  them,  till  I 
was  afraid  she  would  know  it.  But 
those  dear  touches,  when  they  came. 


only  made  me  long  for  someihmg 
mdre.  All  day  long  I  used  to  l^ 
seeing  that  hand  of  hers,  in  my 
&ncy,  before  me — far  I  never  dared 
look  at  her  &ce  hardly  for  fiear  she 
should  find  me  out 

'She  had  found  vou  0at»  my  good 
James,'  said  I,  'long  before  you 
thought,  I  am  sure.' 

'Yes,  sir.  She  told  me  so  aftar- 
warda  Many  a  night  as  I  l^y  in 
bed  I've  thought  I  saw  that  hand 
before  me  over  the  slate,  and  Pve 
longed  to  kiss  it;  and  I've  said  to 
myself,  "  Some  day  I'm  sure  I  shall 
kiss  it,  before  I  know  what  Pm 
doing."  And  just  so  it  fell  out,  sir. 
I  was  sitting  down  one  evening,  and 
she  was  standing  behind  me,  leaning 
over  me,  with  one  hand  resting  upon 
the  slate-frame.  She  was  explaimng 
some  mistake  to  me;  but  I  was  not 
thinking  at  all  of  what  she  was  sit- 
ing, but  only  of  that  dear  hand  I 
saw  before  me,  and  whose  hand  it 
was,  and  what  a  great  joy  it  would 
be  to  me  to  give  it  only  just  one  kiss. 
Then  suddenly,  sir,  hardly  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  stooped  down,  and 
gave  it  one  kiss.  In  an  instant  I  was 
trembling  all  over;  for  I  thought, 
"  Now  I  have  ruined  myself,  and  I 
must  ra^  away  at  onoe."  Oh  what 
a  surprise  it  was,  sir,  when  EUen 
burst  out  crying,  and,  drawing  her 
hands  to  her  fBuce,  fell  on  my  shoul- 
der. I  went  on  speaking  as  fiust  as 
words  would  come.  I  don't  know 
at  all  what  I  said.  It  was  all  like  a 
wonderful  dream  to  me;  I  hardly 
believed  it  was  really  happening. 
All  the  while  her  &ce  lay  on  my 
shoulder,  and  she  was  sobbmg,  till  I 
raised  her  head  and  looked  into  her 
eyes.  I  was  roused  up  by  my  little 
terrier  licking  my  hand ;  and  then  I 
saw,  too,  the  little  girl  who  had 
come  into  the  room  with  Ellen 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  fire, 
and  her  doll  hanging  head  down- 
wards, and  she  herself  staring  at  us 
with  wide  open  eyes  foil  of  wonder. 

'  Ellen  sprang  up,  and  ran  to  the 
fireplace  and  kissed  the  child.  I  fol- 
lowed her,  and  we  stood  there  side 
by  side,  and  talked  a  long  while. 
That  evening  we  engaged— and  yet 
no,  sir— it  came  so  imexpected,  and 
without  our  preparation,  that  we 
felt  rather  as  if  Some  One  engaged  us 
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to  each  other.  Of  &ther8,  mothers, 
or  schools  we  never  thought  When 
I  left,  we  appointed  to  meet  each 
other  the  next  day  after  morning 
school. 

'  When  I  got  home  that  night  I 
vxis  surprised.  Father  and  mother 
told  me  everything  about  it ;  at  least 
they  told  me  all  that  they  knew — 
that  I  used  to  go  at  nights  to  see 
the  schoolmistress ;  and  they  added 
to  it  Uieir  own  guess — that  she,  as 
they  said,  had  been  a  long  time  set- 
ting her  cap  at  me.  I  was  angry  to 
have  such  a  thing  said  of  that  mo- 
dest creature;  I  could  hardly  bear 
it;  and  I  was  going  up  to  bed  to 
get  out  of  the  way  of  using  bitter 
words  about  it,  when  &ther  shouted 
after  me,  "  It's  no  use,  you  know,  for 
you  to  think  of  marrying  her:  nei- 
ther of  you  has  a  penny.  I'm  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse,  and  so  is 
she.  You  know  who  you  might 
have,  if  you'd  only  try,  and  better 
this  fiurm  when  I'm  gone."  I  only 
wished  them  good  night,  and  said 
that  I  hadn't  mought  as  yet  about 
marrying. 

'  When  I  went  to  the  school-house 
the  next  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  I 
found  Ellen  crying.  Mother  had  not 
lostamomoit;  she  had  been  there 
before  school  began,  and  rated  EUen 
fearfully,  and  told  her  she  should 
not  have  her  son.  Mother  made 
quite  a  different  story  to  &ther's,  as 
she  always  does  about  our  money. 
She  said  that  father  had  been  doing 
more  than  weU  many  a  long  year, 
and  that  there  was  a  deal  stored  up 
for  me,  and  that  I  was  like  to  be  a 
rich  man  some  day  if  I  had  my 
senses,  and  that  it  wasn't  fit  I  should 
marry  any  one  with  nothing— (she 
meant  witii  no  money) — ^to  bnng  me. 
'Ellen  was  as  surprised  at  any 
talk  of  marrying  as  I  had  been.  We 
had  only  thought  of  our  love.  If  I 
did  marry  her,  mother  said,  &ther 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  turn  me 
adrift 

'  I  said  I  would  gladly  bear  that 
for  her  sake.  But  she  took  it  quite 
differently.  She  said  she  daren't 
break  our  &mily  in  pieces ;  and  told 
me  about  her  own  brother,  who 
married  against  his  fiftther's  and  mo- 
ther's will,  and  had  got  into  bad 
ways,  and  was  at  last  transported; 


and  that  her  fiither  died  of  shame 
and  grief,  and  her  mother  had  never 
known  a  happy  hour  since.  She 
would  not  be  persuaded  by  any  of 
my  reasons :  she  would  speak  of  no- 
thing but  my  obedience  to  &ther 
and  mother ;  and  all  I  could  get  her 
to  do  was  to  let  me  come  that  day 
week  and  see  if  she  would  change, 
after  thinking  it  over  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth. 

'  At  last,  when  that  day  came,  I 
called  upon  her  for  the  last  time, 
without  any  hope.  The  first  thing 
she  told  me  was,  that  she  had  en- 
gaged herself  to  go  out  with  the 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Raleigh's 
Island.  She  refased  to  see  mc  any 
more.  She  said  that  she  could  not 
bear  another  meeting,  that  God  had 
given  her  her  duty  now,  and  woiJd 
punish  her  if  she  shrank  from  it 
She  told  me  that  she  would  never 
cease  to  love  me;  and  I  made  her 
promise — ^for  I  was  almost  mad,  sir 
— that  if  she  repented  what  she  was 
now  doing,  soon  or  late, — ^in  a  day, 
or  in  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  years 
even, — that  she  was  to  write  to  me, 
and  toll  me  to  come ;  and  that,  if  I 
was  aUve,  I  should  be  waiting  for 
her. 

'I  wanted  to  give  her  something 
for  a  remembrance ;  but  she  wouldn't 
take  anything  I  could  think  of.  At 
last,  after  I  had  gone  on  begging 
her  a  long  time  to  choose  something 
or  other,  she  said — 

' "  1  should  like  that  dog  of  yonre 
better  than  anything,  James,  if  I 
may  have  it  It  will  make  me  think 
so  of  you,  and  it  will  take  care  of 
me  for  you."  She  would  pretend  to 
the  last,  sir,  that  it  would  come  all 
right  between  us  some  day.' 

Here  James  was  forced  to  stop, 
for  the  noble  fellow  had  half  sobbed 
and  half  spoken  the  last  words.  I 
waited  for  some  time  in  respectful 
silence,  and  then  said — 

'By  God's  special  appointing,  I 
have  little  dou|;>t,  she  chose  the  dog« 
The  dog  will  yet  unite  you  again.' 
'  But  it  is  dead,  sir.' 
'Yes,  but  its  message  is  ahve.  She 
is  still  saying  to  you  the  words  on 
the  dog's  paper, — " Afy  own  dear** 
She  is  still  answering  to  all  your 
questions  and  doubts, — **  I  wQl,  I 
will'*    You  see  that  if  the  dog  had 
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liTed—bnt  1  wound  you  to  say  this 
—she  would  be  your  wife.* 

'  Ah,  sir.,  she  meant  that  when  she 
wrote  it  i)erhap6,  just  at  the  moment 
of  going  away,  when  the  misery  was 
all  fresh.  But  I'm  afraid,  sir,  she 
now  thinks  it  was  excitement,  and 
has  settled  down  quietly  to  her  duty 
before  her  where  she  is.' 

We  had  reached  the  parsonage 
gate  by  this  time,  and  James  had 
said  the  lost  words  while  my  hands 
were  on  the  latch.  I  had  immediate 
business  of  another  sort,  so  I  could 
not  Bjsk  him  to  come  in.  I  appointed 
a  time  for  him,  howeyer,  in  the 
evening,  and  promised  to  think  over 
the  course  to  be  adopted;  probably, 
I  said,  a  letter  from  myself  to  the 
Bishop,  and  another  to  Ellen. 

James  Dawes  then  left  me.  Catch- 
ing wildly  at  the  hope  I  had  put 
before  him,  a  little  of  his  old  cheer 
came  back  into  his  face.  I,  for  my 
part,  began  to  be  ashamed  somewhat 
of  my  vaunted  intuition,  in  not 
having  caught  at  the  nino  months 
since  Ellen's  departure,  nor  put  that 
with  the  nine  months  of  my  friend's. 
I  was  somewhat  less  hopeful  about 
the  effect  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
than  I  had  feigned  to  be.  I  was  at 
ooll^;e  with  Bishop  Burke.  He  was 
there  known  as  a  thorough  Boman ; 
(not  for  his  doctrinal  or  ritual  bent, 
but)  for  his  fearful  love  of  law,  order, 
strictness ;  his  resolute  preaching  of 
obedience,  of  the  immutability  of 
covenants,  and  the  like.  I  began  to 
apprehend  that  the  main  lignt  in 
which  he  would  regard  the  whole 
matter  would  be  tlus, — ^that  Ellen 
hai  sacredly  devoted  herself  to  a 
certain  work  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  and  that  no  repentance  could 
dissolve  the  obligation. 


CHAPTEB  m. 

You  may  guess  my  surprise,  good 
reader,  when  on  asking  for  my 
letters,  the  maid  brought  me  only 
one,  and  that  sealed  with  his  lord- 
ship's well-known  seal.  I  soon  had 
it  open,  and  read  as  follows : — 

*  Tongta-busta,  Raleigh's  Islands, 
August  28, 1860. 
**  Rev.  Sib, 

•  We  arriTed  here  a  week  ago.  The  car- 
jw&ter,  the  three  clergy  and  mjself  have 


Kpent  the  whole  of  oar  time,  as  jet,  in  put- 
ting up  our  little  wooden  cathedral-hut. 

*  I  have  been  exceedingly  disappointed 
with  the  young  woman  who  was  lately  the 
mistretfs  of  your  girls'  school,  and  whom  I 
accepted  chiefly  on  your  testimonial.  To 
do  her  justice,  she  is  in  character  and  fit- 
ness everything  we  could  desire  for  our 
urgent  and  diflicult  work ;  she  has  mus- 
tered two  of  oar  languages  on  the  long 
voyage  oat.  But  it  seems  that  she  had  a 
lover  in  your  village,  a  most  ef>timable 
young  man,  whom  she  foolishly,  and  on 
quite  insufficient  grouud::,  rejected.  To 
him,  it  seems,  she  is  under  engagement,  on 
the  first  motion  of  repentance,  to  signify 
the  same  to  him.  This  she  is  now  doing 
by  a  letter  which  will  arrive  in  England,  I 
trust,  with  this.  But  she  is  in  great  dis- 
tress, because,  she  had  already  done  so — m 
a  strange  manner — in  a  previous  letter,  to 
which  she  has  had  no  answer.  The  young 
man  presented  her  at  parting  with  a  fa- 
vourite dog  of  his.  She  placed  n  letter 
within  the  collar  of  this  dog,  and  sent  him 
from  London  by  train,  with  oitlei-s  that  he 
should  be  put  out  at  Glisthorpe  station. 
We  none  of  us  knew  anything  of  this  ro- 
mance until  we  had  crossed  the  line.  The 
dog,  I  suppose,  was  stolen ;  ibr  the  young 
man  never  appeared  on  the  ship. 

'My  own  impression  is  that  the  giil 
ought  to  remain  for  a  year  or  two,  at  the 
very  least.  They  might  settle  everything 
happily  in  letters.  Mrs.  Burke,  however, 
insists,  with  pardonable  womanly  weak- 
ness, that  she  shall  be  returned  the  moment 
we  have  an  assurance  that  the  young  man 
desires  it  To  this  I  agree  most  gladly ; 
merely  adding  the  condition,  that  &e  day 
of  her  return  must  be  put  off  until  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  a  really  fit  substitute.  I 
have  written  by  this  post  to  my  commissary, 
asking  him  to  advertise  for  such  a  person. 
If  you  can  help  him  in  any  way  I  shall  be 
most  thankful. 

'  Believe  me  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 
'  Yours  faithfiilly  in  Christ, 

'James  Edward  Kaleioii's  Island.' 

I  answered  the  bishop's  letter  at 
onoe,  telling  him  the  whole  story 
which  Mr.  Westman  and  James  had 
that  day  unfolded  before  me.  My 
joy  made  me  generous,  and  I  under- 
took of  my  free  wiU  to  preach  a 
seimon  annually  for  the  special 
benefit  of  his  lordship's  mission.  I 
then  began  a  pastoral  letter  to  Ellen 
herself.  I  had  not,  however,  written 
many  lines  before  I  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  James. 

He  came  into  the  study  with  a 
most  happy  face,  holding  an  open 
letter  in  ms  hand 
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'Ah!  it  is  from  EUen/ I  said ;  'I 
understand  she  has  written  to  yoa' 

James  handed  ma  the  letter.  I 
read  a  little  of  it — ^modest  and  tender 
words — and  then  handed  it  back  to 
James,  asking  him  to  give  me  its 
substanoa  '  She  meant  it  for  your 
eyes  only,  James/  said  I, '  so  I  will 
not  read  it.'  If  I  must  speak  the 
truth,  I  did  not  care  about  toiling 
through  twelve  closely-written  pages 
of  lovers'  talk. 

The  substance  of  it  was,  that  she 
thought  she  had  been  very  silly  and 
cruel;  that  she  now  saw  her  duty 
in  a  different  light;  that  she  felt 
that  James  could  not  change,  and 
must  still  love  her,  unworthy  as  she 
was;  that  she  hoped  James  would 
write  to  her.  She  had  not,  of  oouiBe» 
been  bold  enough  to  give  the 
slightest  hint  of  coming  home. 

I  am  sure,  reader,  you  will  not 
endure  the  detail  of  those  months 
which  passed  between  this  restora- 
tion of  hope  to  the  good  James,  and 
its  fulfilment  in  the  arrival  of  Ellen 
Enight  I  can  tell  you  that  I  some- 
times got  very  tired  of  it,  and  had  to 
exclaim, '  What  endless  work  these 
lovers  give  one !'  Every  day  James 
came  to  me  witili  a  fre^  fear  or  a 
firesh  hope.  What  terrible  work, 
too,  I  had  with  Farmer  Dawes  and 
his  wife.    How  steadily  they  refused 


ever  to  give  their  sanction  to  James's 
marriage  with  a  schoolmistress  (Mrs. 
Dawes,  I  understand,  cannot  write 
her  own  name).  What  an  extraor- 
dinary ef^t  upon  them  at  last  had 
my  stratagetio  declaration  that  I 
meant  to  consult  Sir  Walter,  their 
landlord,  about  the  best  course  for 
James  to  take.  The  very  next  day 
they  said  that '  as  the  match  couldn't 
be  well  helped'  tbej  would  give 
their  sancti(xi  to  it. 

Of  course  I  married  Mr.  andMra. 
Jamas  Dawes.  Brother  Westmaa 
asserted  his  right  to  assist  me;  and 
he  came  over  from  Beesham  with 
three  of  his  dogs,  one  of  which 
James  was  to  ohoose  for  a- wedding 
present  They  were  tied  to  the 
lych-gato,  and  were  howling  pite- 
ously  all  the  while  tiie  aerrke  was 
g(Hng  on  in  the  church. 

At  the  wedding  break£sbst,  Mr. 
Westman  could  thmk  of  nothing  but 
the  sagacity  &nd  virtue  of  the  wiry- 
haired  torrier.  He  actually  asked 
every  mother  present, '  Whether  she 
would  not  cry  more  at  the  death  of 
such  a  dog  as  that  than  at  the  death 
of  a  baby?'  And  when  he  wished 
good-bye  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, his  last  words  were  :— 

*  Don't  forget  the  dog.  You  owe 
a  handsome  tomb  to  tha  dog,  Jame& 
Dawes.' 


■S..J.-.5J.-.3J.-.5..JJ..J..J. 
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THE  SILENT  LOVER. 

iLLonaiTED  B7  James  Godvtin. 

I  WOULD  tell  her  I  love  her. 
Did  I  know  but  the  way ; 
Gould  my  lips  bat  disooTer 
What  a  loTBT  should  eay. 
Though  I  swear  to  adoie  her 

Every  morning  I  rise. 
Yet  when  once  I'm  before  her 
All  my  eloquence  flies. 

Oh,  ye  gods!  did  you  ever 
Such  a  simpleton  know? 

Tm  in  love,  and  yet  never 
Have  the  heart  to  say  so. 


Having  plucked  up  a  spirit 

One  moonshining  night. 
Then,  thought  I,  Til  defer  it 

Till  to-morroVs  daylight. 
But  alas !  the  pale  moon-beam 

Gould  not  Mghten  me  more. 
For  I  found  by  the  noon-beam 

I  was  dumb  as  before. 

Oh,  ye  gods !  did  you  ever 

Such  a  simpleton  know? 
I'm  in  love,  and  yet  never 

Have  the  heart  to  say  so. 

Thomas  Moobe. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CLEOrATILV's  0 ALLEY. 


THE  pillaiit  steam  arp)sy  whirh 
sails  uinler  tlie  t\i\^  <»f  the  faiinnis 
association,  whose  st\le  ar.d  titles 
riii^  out  so  sonorously  as  the  noble 
coni]»any  of  Messiiireries  Iniju-riales, 
or  inijH'rial  desjMitehei's,  "with  *  ser- 
vices maritinies/  and  *  ser^sices  ch'rect 
et  indirect,'  and  '  corresjx:)ndances/ 
and  *poste8,'  and  '  tuhniiustrations/ 
and  whost?  business  temple  on  the 
Quai  Joliette  is  a  l)e\vilderinp:  maze 
of  tioketef  I  glass-eases,  where  legions 
of  fimetionaries  i)ly  the  ])en  and 
sprinkh^  wmd  for  the  Imre  life ;  this 
Bteam  argosy  lies  in  port  off  Mar- 
seilles under  a  furnace  smi,  moaning 
wwlly,  fretting,  fuming,  and  chafing 
fiercely  at  her  liawser,  impatient  to 
spring  away  into  the  l)lue  ocean  prai- 
ries yonder.  There  is  a  cheerful  cos- 
mojK)litan  polyglot  company  tiipping 
al)oard,  on  this  bright,  gaudy,  staring 
day,  crowfling  in  at  the  gangways, 
rustling  it  in  silks  and  gossamer 
muslins,  and  light  airy  garments. 
Here  are  dainty  Gallic  dames,  quite 
fresh  and  cool,  in  si)ite  of  the  sim 
overlu^d  steadily  grilling  all  things, 
without  so  much  as  a  hair  out  of 
its  place,  8<*em  to  trip  on  to  the 
burnished  decks,  as  it  were,  out  of 
their  own  tall  funereal  ca.ses,  now 
l)eing  swimg  over  the  side;  and 
happy  voyaging  dandies,  who  have 
brought  with  them  the  dear  familiar 
asphalt  of  the  Boulevards,  and  laid 
it  down  tastefully  on  the  deck  of 
that  noble  fast-sailing  line-of-packet 
fihip  Capitole,  so  called  in  compli- 
ment to  the  eminence  of  that  name, 
once  saved  by  the  wakeful  fowl  we 
love  at  Michaelmas.  There  are 
French  fighting  men,  too,  in  braided 
Moresco  cloaks,  and  Arab  hoods, 
-draped  with  wonderful  art,  who  pro- 
menade it  industriously,  and  con- 
srone  cigarettes.  One  portly  warrior, 
M.  le  Cnpitaine,  has  girthed  himself 
to  a  fearful  tightness,  and  seems  to 
be  suffering  cruelly.  But  there  is  a 
bouquet  of  young  Italian  donne 
clustered  yonder  in  a  comer,  under 
an  awning  of  fluttering  parasols, 
.chattering,  whispering,  and  laughing 


slyly,  jKThaps  at  the  puffer!  warrior 
liimsilf.  So,  with  such  fa^tiinatiiiK 
couijvany  looking  on  from  the  boxes,  it 
Ixjcomes  a  plain  duty  for  any  fighting 
sou  of  France  to  set  himself  a  Uttle 
'  in  evidence,'  and  play  his  best  in 
the  little  comedy ;  mitil  at  least  the 
curtain  descends  abruptly  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  act,  and  an  a}K>- 
logy  has  to  be  made  for  the  j per- 
former. No  actor,  surely,  the  tall  nit^ 
ful  figure  so  bent  and  shrunken,  with 
the  hollow  cheeks  and  grizzled  heard, 
to  whom  cling  helplessly  the  thiw 
little  girls  in  black  frocks — pretty 
things  with  white  Chinese  faces,  ikt- 
haps  a  little  proud  of  their  dark 
finery.  Ho  finds  a  dismal  solace  in 
liis  cigar,  which  he  smokes  «ully, 
and  sees  many  domestic  pictures, 
doubtless,  in  those  curling  fumes, 
which  float  away  from  him  so  slowly. 
He  is  the  only  chill  upon  the  lively 
scene ;  a  miserrimus,  or  imdertaker's 
man,  who  is  inappropriate  to  the 
occasion ;  otherwise  it  is  no  more 
than  a  gay  glittering  party  in  a  Cleo- 
]xitra's  l^arge,  with  Youth  at  the 
prow  and  Figure  (most  acceptable 
of  all  pilots)  at  the  helm. 

Within  an  hour  (imder  the  direc- 
tion of  a  real  rough  saline  pilot), 
Quai  Joliette  is  many  miles  l)ehind, 
grilling  slowly ;  many  miles  behind, 
too,  the  red  forts,  now  being  steadily 
toasted  into  a  hard  crackling  brown. 
Not  by  any  means  miles  behind  is 
the  girthed  captain,  now  about  on 
the  verge  of  apoplexy,  yet  who  has 
walked  his  boulevards  with  such 
success  as  to  be  in  actual  relation 
(on  a  camp  stool)  with  the  young 
Italian  donne.  Those  yotmg  jienin- 
sulars  are  positively  sliriekmg  at 
M.  le  Capitaine's  wit ;  but,  as  was 
before  barely  hinted,  the  second  act  of 
his  little  comedy  is  yet  to  come.  All 
is  going  merrily  as  a  marriage-bell, 
however  doubtfrd  may  be  at  times 
the  cheerfulness  of  that  musical  in- 
stnunent.  Sea  travelling  has  surely 
been  monstrously  blackened ;  sliaped 
into  a  sort  of  hideous  bogy.  It  may 
be  reasonably  doubted  whether  that 
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ugly  disturbanoe,  that  abnormal 
muscular  conTolsion,  which  some  of 
us  have  heard  of,  have  read  of  in 
books,  be  more  than  a  nursery  wo- 
man's legends;  at  all  events,  it  is 
confined  to  trading  packets,  and  to 
such  loose,  madvilizcd  waters  as 
B»cay  and  the  Atlantic.  And  so  the 
fixshionable  company  (Youth  still  at 
the  prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm) 
goes  down  to  dinner.  Portly  cap- 
tain, now  frightfully  sanguineous,  is 
placed  by  some  mysterious  dispen- 
sation among  the  Italian  donne. 
Youth  still  at  the  prow  and  Pleasure 
at  the  helm,  with,  however,  a  shght 
tendency  to  desert  their  posts  as  the 
floup  is  pet  on;  a  tendency  more 
marked  as  a  sinuous  and  highly 
agreeable  motion  is  observed  in  the 
&6t-8aib'ng  line-of-packet  ship.  The 
noble  French  fightmg  admirals,  who 
are  fitted  into  medallions  all  round 
the  saloon,  in  nimiibers  perfectly  mar- 
veDous  to  British  understandings, 
incline  their  heads  with  a  gracious 
homage.  No  one  notices  tSeee  ec- 
centricities ;  for  it  is  incredible,  im- 
possible, ibat  a  sea  of  refined  tastes 
and  sympathies  properly  brought 
up,  and  elegantly A  lurch!  po- 
sitively a  rude,  coarse  lurch,  rough 
and  ungentlemanly !  Our  lively 
donne  have  turned  olive  tint ;  and  as 
indehcate  gar^on  tenddks  a  choice 
fish  ragoiit,  richly  brown,  fly  in  dis- 
order to  the  door.  It  is  now  sauve 
ffiti  pent  The  bouquet  is  left  un- 
tasted.  It  is  iJl  over  with  the  burst- 
ing warrior,  who  lies  moaning  on  a 
ccnl  of  ropes ;  Youth  at  the  prow, 
indeed,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm — 
those  two  mariners  are  sick  to  the 
death;  so  let  us  drop  the  curtain 
tenderly. 

Henceforth,  Capitole  having  now 
become  a  disorderly  craft,  goes  on 
her  way  dancing  riotous  oorrantos 
and  unseemly  gigas.  The  fighting 
French  admirals  below  are  nodding 
fiercely  all  day  at  the  wretehed 
beings  coiled  up  in  agony  on  sofioi 
cushions.  The  sbu5.  and  hollow  sham 
of  laying  out  splendid  banquets, 
which  do  so  coldly  furnish  forth  the 
table,  is  persisted  in  steadily,  appa- 
rently for  the  sole  gratification  of 
the  fighting  admirals  before  men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  'OLD  TOWN.' 

An  interval  of,  say  forty  hours,  is 
to  have  elapsed:  an  interval  filled 
in  by  horrid  suffering  and  tossing 
tortures. 

Turning  wearily  over,  then,  as  ho 
wakes  from  a  sort  of  doze,  com- 
pounded of  a  fever  and  a  nightmare, 
the  voyager  of  a  sudden  becomes 
conscious  of  a  certain  steadiness  and 
calm,  inexpressibly  grateful  and  de- 
licious. Strange  to  say,  the  noble 
&st-sailing  line-of-packet  ship  is  no 
longer  performing  its  wild  &ndan- 
gos,  flinging  itself  aloft,  as  at  that 
awfrd  moment  when  the  conviction 
first  came  home  to  the  voyager  that 
he  must  go  down — not  by  way  of 
shipwreck — ^but  to  the  narrow  shelf, 
or  Little  Ease,  provided  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  its  sufferers.  The 
crash  of  fractured  crockery  is  hcoi'd 
no  longer  sdai  ofif  in  the  engine- 
room.  The  heavy  fulling-hammers 
are  at  rest,  and  quite  spent;  and, 
framed  in  the  little  ring  which  lets 
in  dungeon  light  to  the  Little  Ease, 
is  seen  a  long  mole,  tile-coloured, 
with  a  lighthouse,  puncheon-shaped, 
and  some  scattered  buildings,  dust- 
coloured,  gliding  by  in  a  cobaJt  &ca, 
that  glistens  and  radiates  lustrously 
under  the  dazzling  morning's  sun. 

The  chevaleresque  captam,  whoFO 
moustaches  and  beard  are  peaked 
after  the  Vandyke  &shion,  and  whose 
gloves  are  of  a  pale  lavender  tint, 
has  his  operarglass  in  his  hand, 
languidly  watching  his  ship's  pro- 
gress, as  from  his  stall  at  the  Opera, 
mellifluously  bidding  the  engines 
move  '  a  demi-vapeur,'  and  the 
helmsman '  port.' '  Laissez  fJEure '  has 
been  his  maxim  all  through.  Ho 
woidd  have  been  the  slave  of  the 
captivating  donne  but  for  that  mal- 
apropos malady  of  the  sea;  and  so 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  mince  it, 
without  spectators,  in  those  faiiy 
little  boots  of  his,  up  and  down,  acd 
fondly  dream  of  a  day  when  he  shall 
pace  tlie  'decque'  of  his  own  war 
*  stemar,*  and  receive,  with  graceful 
bendings,  the  swords  of  the  con- 
quered foemen :  perhaps  encoimter 
fierce  corsaii-s  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  have  the  pleasing  duty  cast  upon 
him  of  setting  beautiful  ladies  free. 
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TTcro  thf'V  eiiarcrt^  now,  the  doi.iie 
U'c^h  as  the  inoniint::  ciii*  rirr<,  t«»'», 
tlie  jM)rtIy  capUun  —  uiu'u  iiit)rc  u 
lx)rtiy  ciqjtjiin. 

Still  gli<biij<  in.  Sniontlily  nnw 
"work  tlie  hyjKK'i'itical  fullin^'-hau- 
m(;rs  in  the  oniriiR'-rocun,  Lviilly 
lifting'  theniselvfs  with  n  duioct 
motion.  Now  a  full  stop,  niA  the 
Capitole  swiii^rs  round.  VoNa^^crs 
cap'rly take  l«tskits, hivj:<, an<l  paok- 
agt'S  into  their  liaH>l>,  k)  :us  to  lo>e 
not  iui  instiuit  in  K<>ii'K  itshorc.  Not 
vet,  not  vet,  for  manv  an  hour — in- 
noeent  voyagers  I  uncoiL^cious  of  tiio 
I)rotr;icte<l  forms  of  '  debarcinin^.' 

Tlie  blue  cobalt  still  ^lihtens  roimd 
us,  like  the  kick  of  a  pori;cons 
snake.  Sandy  dim-coloiuvd  houses 
fence  ils  roimd,  built  out  u])ou  the 
mole,  out  of  which  Ktej)  little  blue- 
frocked,  red-limbed  lei)titlu3,  and 
l>ask  in  the  sun,  looking  at  us.  The 
leptidai  are  cliildreu  of  France  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  the  dun  buildings 
are  their  barracks.  There  is  a  heavj', 
Siul-coloured  fort  to  the  right,  from 
whose  battlements  look  down  more 
of  the  red-linilxxl  little  men;  and 
Ix'hijid,  on  the  mainland,  he  huddled 
a  disorderly  gathering  of  tonements, 
wjLshed  in  originally  with  jxilc  pinks 
and  drabs,  and  sickly  yolk  of  egf;, 
and  long  since  sniem*ed  and  washed 
out  again  by  copious  showers  and 
defectivo  eaves.  A  dmigeon-gJite 
at  the  edge  of  the  water  gives  hos- 
pitable welcome  to  the  stranger. 
Sj)i'inl{le  the  steps  and  uaiTow  quays 
with  the  lomiging  red-hmlxid,  and 
we  are  gazing  on  a  complete  pro- 
Rl)ect  of  the  i)ort  of  *  Old  Town/ 
Civita  Veccliia!  Not,  siurely,  fi*om 
such  dingy  mansions,  such  dull,  un- 
reflecting toning,  did  Callow  and  his 
ingenious  brethren  of  the  camel's- 
hair  brush  fetch  their  bright  clear 
blues  and  golden  sheen.  This  me- 
lancholy lacklustre  tinting,  this  nie- 
ful  acreage  of  dead  wall,  all  peeled 
and  chipped,  are  a  nuserablo  dis- 
comfiture for  enthusiastic  eyes, 
counting  surely  on  being  dazzlecl 
by  the  traditional  garish  effects.  But 
the  httle  piratical  craft  (in  reaUty  no 
more  than  hannless  fishing  corsairs), 
with  the  rakish  masts,  and  the  long 
graceful  spar,  bent  cross^\^se,  lilvC  a 
huge  bow,  and  whose  dehcate  rig- 
ging seems  spider's  work,  does,  in- 


dte^l,  make  a  certain  amrvU  to 
pi  I -tun -Si  JUL'  jiL^tice  outraged.  And 
hen-,  11  uttering  iinui  the  l)ow-shaj>ed 
sjiar.  is  a  lirst  symlnjl  of  autlu»rity 
eccle.siaMicai — the  bimting  Pontitical 
— dis[)laying  two  keys  crossed  below 
a  tiara.  All  true  Britons  and  stanch 
upholders  of  the  ever-glorious  and 
immortid  constitution,  as  mtifieil  in 
'eighty-eight,  most  reasonably  from 
the  deck  resent  this  alfronL  Just 
as  there  is  no  rc^  aristocxacy  but 
the  one,  so  is  there  no  flag  proiKrr  in 
the  world  but  that  triumpliant  mot- 
ley of  red,  white,  and  blue,  which 
braves  the  battle  and  the  breeze. 

But  this  cloud  of  hght  auiocs, 
jostUug  and  crusliing    each   other, 
that  has  surrounded  our  shi}),  eacii 
fi'eighted  with  an  \mta.ttooe<.l  Ota- 
heitan,  who,  now  standing  up,  now 
sitting  down,  now  flourishing    his 
paddle,  wheedles,  adjures,  and  me- 
naces tlie  frightened  herd  upon  the 
deck  into  selecting  his    i)arti(tul<u' 
vessel ;  tliis  invasion  must  surely  Ihj 
with  hostile  intent,  such  as  made 
hea\-y  the  heart  of   that   intrepid 
navigator    the    late  Captain  Cook. 
"Wildest  Autochthones  1  genuine  can- 
nibal ferrymen,  C3eing  their  prey 
greedily,  and  licking  their  lips  in 
anticiixition    of  a   flow    of   jiaulsl 
NoWj  now,  the  word    has  passed, 
and  the  Otaheitans  arc  nihliing  in, 
boarding  desperately  by  r«  )ik.s,  cord- 
age, by  any  fashion— in  preference 
to  the  recognizal  mode  of  ingress. 
They    have    plunged    among    the 
mountain  luggage.   They  have  flung 
themselves  sprawling  over  the  great 
funereal  chests,  by  way  of  asserting 
a  legal  seisin.     They  arc  dancing 
the  waiMlance  of  their  ti'il)o  around 
the  frightened  wliite  men,  who  stand 
scared  and  helpless. 


CEAPTER  ni. 

THE  OKDEAL  BY  *  PAULS.' 

"With  that  'debarquement/  as  it 
is  handsomely  styled  in  the  jirinted 
forms,  rises  a  feeling  of  utter  al»an- 
doiunent,  as  of  ha^^ng  now  done  with 
the  civilized  world  outside;  and  so 
each  voyager,  sitting  alone  witli  his 
Otaheitan,  is  paddled  awaj',  sadly 
casting  wistful  glances  at  the  great 
outline  of  the  Capitole,  but  yestcr- 
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day  undisgaisedlj  execrated,  now 
regarded  with  eren  a  fond  lingering. 
Happily  for  him,  he  is  thns  pre- 
vented ftom  seeing  the  fredti  bBoid 
of  Ots^eitans  waitLag  for  him  cm  the 
beach.    Sinks  thy  heart,  O  voyager ! 
as  thy  head  turns  and  has  a  glimpse 
of  the  wild  misoeUany  drawn  np, 
thirsting  for  travellers'  blood,  whidi 
is  silver!  Now  the  canoe  has  tonched 
the  steps,  and  he  is  nnder  the  mys- 
terious empire  of  the  Crossed  Keys. 
The    Ot£^eitans    dance  and  howl 
round  >iinn  wildly,  after  the  manner 
of  their  nation.     Such  a  decayed, 
lounging  tiibe,  so  mildewed  and  run 
to  B&ed,  80  overlaid  with  that  bhght 
which  hangs  over  tenants  of  debtors' 
prisons,  and  knights  of  the  noble 
Older  of  Ihdustiy— only  these  ore 
of  the  shabbiest  ont-at-elbow  ma- 
terial— that  any  one  who  has  turned 
with  sour  unbelief  from  that  eariy 
and  amusing  legend  of  Bomulus, 
gathering  the  scum  and  tag-rag  of 
adjoining  countries,  and  so  £ieading 
up  his  new  nation  out  of  ticketK)f- 
l&arre  elements,  has  only  to  cast  his 
^e  upon  this  Pentonville  bond,  and 
must  own  that  the  old  felon  dye  is 
not  yet  washed  out.    Not  in  good 
rough  working  clothes,  or  vesture 
that  is  honestly  racy  of  their  soil; 
but  in  old  French  caps,  and  fitted 
tightly  into  cast-off  clothing,  once 
of  a  &Bhionable  cut ;  a  sharp,  pierc- 
ing-eyed throng.     Grown-up  con- 
victs, gray-haired   convicts,  whose 
looks  belie  them  horribly,  if  they 
have  not  in  early  life  been  concerned 
in  robbing  of  churches  on  an  exten- 
sive scale—with   small,  but  sadly 
precocious   juvenile  offenders,  dis- 
charged prematurely  from  the  re- 
formatories— they  all  attend  compli- 
mentorily  on  the  hapless  stranger, 
and  howl  round  him  for  pauls.    Let 
him  look  to  it,  if  he  be  not  well  pro- 
vided with  those  useful  coins.  Pauls 
surely  for  insinuating  convict  to  the 
left,  in  the  worn-out  evening  coat, 
who,  it  seems,  lent  his  arm  ia  a 
frieiKUy  manner  on  stepping  from 
the  canoe.      There  was  a  convict 
index-finger  which    pointed  out  a 
church,  an  hotel,  and  some  other 
objects  of  public  interest,  which  were 
of  themselves  palpable  enough ;  and 
3''et  with  much  ferocity  the  index- 
finger  prefers  a  claim  for  pauls.    A 


gentleman  in  a  hairy  cap,  walking 
in  the  procession,  was  good  enough 
to  break  up  small  fragments  of  Eng- 
lish, which  surely  gives  him  a  strong 
claim  to  be  remembered.  And  out 
of  your  bounty,  O  stranger!  you  will 
surely  consider  these  lesser  Facchini, 
the  pantomime  el&,  who  have  ex- 
temx)orized  graceful  drawing-room 
acts  all  the  way,  and  varied  the  pro- 
gress by  elegant  acrobatic  perform- 
ance. Pauls  for  the  bystanders,  for 
mere  way&rers  even — ^in  no  way 
associates  of  the  guild — ^parties  driv- 
ing carts  and  beasts  of  burden,  who 
have  left  their  charge  and  joined  the 
procession ;  which,  indeed,  might  be 
passed  by  without  protest.  But  for 
that  other,  apparently  clothed  in 
official  powers  (exceptional  certainly 
in  his  other  material  clothing),  who 
at  the  water's  edge  takes  your  pass 
or  permit  of  landing,  and  does  this 
duly  with  such  gentleness,  such 
binding  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  wounds 
of  the  poor  baited  stranger,  that  ho 
seems  a  sort  of  official  angel  or  good 
Samaritan  on  duty— for  him  to  prove 
a  mere  impostor,  who,  accredited  by 
the  papers  so  fraudulently  obtained, 
has  been  opposite  to  the  Politzei 
Pontificie,  and  ortftdly  secured  the 
passport,  which  he  now  presents 
smirking,  and  wilii  a  large  demand 
for  paiiLs;  this  is  a  stab  of  the 
cruellest  kind,  a  bitter  shock  to 
his  trust  so  fondly  reposed.  So  let 
voyager  sit  despondmgly  on  his 
moils  in  a  comer  of  the  dogona,  and 
wait  his  turn ;  for  his  second  pro- 
vocation is  now  setting  in — the  Or- 
deal by  Custom-house. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  OBDEIL  BY  SEABCH. 

Scene  from  Pinelli:  Bandits 
rifling  the  contents  of  travellers* 
trunks.  Voyagers  —  white-hvered, 
bilious,  still  in  the  cabin  of  the  fast- 
sailing  line-of-packet-ship  Capitole, 
and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  illness, 
with  the  walls  of  *  H.  H.  Customs ' 
rising  and  falling  in  isochronous  beats 
— sit  round,  cowed  and  a  prey  to  & 
monster  terrorism.  Strapping  ban- 
dits seize  the  huge  funereal  chests 
and  swing  them  muscularly  down 
before  the  bandit  chief.    Keys  are 
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hoarsely  demanded,  and  brigand 
heads,  laid  close  together,  are  diying 
greedily  into  the  funereal  cases. 
Gorgeous  female  attire,  hght  gauzy 
yesture,  overflow  the  sides  like  foam, 
and  flutter  trembling  in  the  rude 
rough  fingers.  The  bandit  chief  (in 
spectacles)  looks  on  disdainfully 
while  his  subordinates  rifle  their 
booty.  There,  it  will  do!  when 
suddenly — what  contraband  is  this  ? 
— books,  printed  matter  ?  Yes,  real, 
practicable,  palpable  books.  This 
is  serious.  All  the  spectacled  heads 
are  laid  together  with  solemnity, 
and  form  themselves  into  a  tempo- 
rary council  of  the  Index.  They 
tuni  over  the  heretical  pages  with  a 
profound  gravity  (one  inquisitor 
has  a  volume  all  to  himself,  upside 
do^n),  with  an  air  as  of  really  un- 
derstanding, and  let  it  pass,  finally, 
with  a  doubtful,  distrustful  manner, 
admirably  put  on.  Illustrated 
works,  I  remark,  afibrd  much  in- 
terest to  the  bandits,  as  well  as  pic- 
ture journals;  they  scrutinize  the 
cuts  with  an  infinite  reUsh.  I  dl- 
most  long  for  a  pestilent  work, 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  one  About, 
to  spring  out  suddenly  and  dance 
among  them  like  an  ezplodiag 
squib. 

In  an  inner  chamber,  under  a 
lurid  light,  other  bandits  may  be 
seen,  engaged  mysteriously  in  what 
seems  to  be  cording  each  mail — an 
op^iition  performed  with  great  care 
and  neatness.  But  what  purpose 
can  that  special  bandit  have  in  his 
mind,  whose  mission  it  is  to  come  at 
the  end  of  the  operation  with  an 
enormous  pair  of  shears,  and  snip 
something  with  a  sharp  clinch  ? 
See  the  neat  little  leaden  seal  at- 
tached, with  the  crossed  keys  again 
developed  neatly,  and  it  is  explained. 
Your  mails  have  been  plomb^, 
leaded  by  the  shears,  to  prevent  im- 
due  tampering.  Well,  voyager  will 
make  tnis  allowance  grudgingly. 
After  all,  there  is  a  certain  delicacy 
and  honest  carefulness  in  this  trans- 
action which  contrasts  fiavourably 
with  Dogane  of  other  countries. 
There  was  really  a  nice  consideration 
in  that  sealing  up,  a  disinterested- 
ness so  to  speak — -Stay,  signor,  this 
way,  if  you  please ;  speak  to  this 
gentleman    who    is   at    the  desk. 


writing  as  it  were  for  a  Derby  Plate, 
and  hiding  himself  in  a  dust-cloud 
of  sprinkled  sand.  Here  is  your 
little  bill,  signor — so  many  pack- 
ages, so  many  pauls.  Por  that  vio- 
lating of  the  sacred  privacy  of  locks, 
pauls;  for  the  delving  into  yoiu:  fine 
gossamer  goods,  pauls;  for  that 
carefid  cording,  and,  above  all,  for 
the  neat  impression  in  lead,  veiy 
many  pauls. 

This  was  about  the  last  straw 
breaJdng  down  the  earners  back, 
that  is  the  pecuniary  vertebrae  of 
persecuted  voyager.  So  that  when 
nis  effects  are  borne  out  to  the  door 
on  men's  shoulders,  and  pauls  are 
demanded  for  that  service — thence 
transported  on  a  kind  of  spring-cart 
to  the  Strada  Ferrata,  or  railway, 
and  pauls  demanded  for  that  ser- 
vice—and again,  are  taken  &om  the 
spring-cart,  and  laid  under  cover, 
and  bearers  have  to  be  indemnified 
in  many  pauls — ^it  comes  on  him 
with  no  surprise,  but  he  pays  out 
with  a  sort  of  cheerftd  idiocy  and 
insane  liberahty.  To  his  astonish- 
ment the  air  is  filled  with  blessings, 
and  an  affectionate  convict  goes  his 
way  styling  him  'Signorine,'  or 
*  My  dear  little  signor.' 

But  now,  cruel  Fates!  do  your 
worst;  heap  all  conceivable  woes 
upon  this  doomed  head,  for  now  do 
I  not  read  upon  this  yellow  Orario, 
or  time-table,  that  the  last  train  of 
the  day  has  departed!  This,  posi- 
tively the  last  straw,  bows  the  mi- 
serable voyager  to  the  very  earth, 
and  crunches  his  poor  vertebrse  to 
pure  powder.  But  a  gentle-hearted 
porter  standing  near  sees  his  trouble, 
and,  in  sweet-toned  French,  asks 
monsieur  *  what  he  has  ?* 

'  My  Mend,'  traveller  answers  dis- 
tractedly, 'it  is  gone,  never,  never 
to  return.  I  mean,  there  is  no  other 
train  to-day.' 

'  Excuse !'  said  he,  '  monsieur  is 
in  error ;  there  will  be  one  at  four 
o'clock,' 

*  Beware,  beware,  I  say,'  said  the 
voyager,  his  overstrung  nerves  now 
giving  way.  '  I  will  not  be  put 
upon.' 

'  Pardon,'  said  the  gentle  porter 
'  monsieur  is  looking  at  last  week's 
Orario.  We  usually  change  it  for 
varices  sake  once  in  the  week.' 
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The  Yoyager,  now  calmer,  ihinkB 
how  carious  is  this  new  feature  in 
lailway  economy. 

'  That  is  nothing/  adds  the  gentle 
porter.  '  Monsieur  the  director  will 
not  un&oqncntly  alter  the  hours  for 
the  day  early  in  the  morning,  aome- 
times  twice  in  the  week,  according  to 
the  prospects  of  traffic* 

'  How  delightful !'  exclaims  the 
Toyager,  giving  yent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  burst  of  refined  sarcasm,  'to 
regulate  such  matters,  not  by  stupid 
cramping  rules  that  neyer  vary,  but 
by  the  sweet  impulses  of  pococu- 
ranteism !  Is  not  this  the  land  of 
the  Dolce  &r  niente,  and  shall  there 
not  be  a  steam  Dolce  &r  niente — 
sweetest  dispensation,  through  which 
he  who  cometh  in  full  time  may 
haply  find  himself  late,  and  he  who 
hafteth  up  hopelessly  late,  may  dis- 
cover himself  to  be  agreeably  disap- 
pointed! 

CHAPTER  V. 

ESPBEBB  TO  BOUE. 

From  the  windows  of  a  carriage, 
splendidly  emblazoned  on  the  panel 
with  crossed  keys  and  tiara,  we  look 
out  (HI  a  flat,  sad-looking  country, 
spread  out  like  so  many  yards  of 
poor  green  baize  from  which  the 
colour  was  &ded  out,  crumpled, 
creased  here  and  there  into  low, 
melancholy  hillocks,  which  bear  us 
company  on  the  left  with  a  mourn- 
ful pcrfflstenoe,  and  relieving  each 
other  with  a  staid  and  solemn  mo- 
notony. No  houses,  no  homesteads, 
no  labours  of  the  ox ;  no  driving  of 
teams  afield,  as  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  by  agriculturists  in  tlie 
quaint  but  theatrical  costume  of  the 
district;  no  bowing  of  woods  be- 
neath tiiie  sturdy  stroke  of  such 
&rm  labourers.  On  the  right,  a 
tract  of  mangy  herbage,  half  sand, 
half  soil,  now  brown,  now  yellow, 
green  h£ane  and  tliere,  like  the  back 
of  some  diseased  dog,  travels  on 
with  us,  in  a  dismal  companionship, 
dotted  with  a  few  black  kine  whose 
horns  are  of  startling  weight  and 
dimensions,  afford  those  prize  ani- 
mals a  scanty  and  precarious  nutri- 
ment Now,  the  cobalt  sea  breaks 
in   periodically,  showing  itself  in 


angular  patches  and  tumbling 
noisily.  Now  a  heavy  square-built 
fort,  Uke  a  middle-age  fastness,  thinly 
washed  over  in  pink  and  yellow, 
stands  at  the  very  edge  of  the  shore, 
as  if  hesitating  whether  it  should 
walk  out  boldly  and  bathe.  Not 
perched  on  an  eminence,  not  waited 
on  by  a  company  of  little  parasitical 
tenements,  but  rising  from  the  shell- 
strewn  beach,  in  a  naked,  jarring 
solitude,  an  outlying  enfimt  perdu 
or  doomed  sentinel  of  stone.  He 
£Edls  behind  us  presently — ^fidls  out 
of  sight,  with  the  lean  kine  whoso 
horns  are  heavy  and  their  green 
baize  sustenance ;  we  shamblinig  on 
at  a  safe  and  respectable  steam  trot, 
as  countless  yards  of  that  £»bric  are 
unrolled  for  us,  as  it  were,  on  the 
counter.  Now  the  easy  old-foshioned 
rumble  barely  troubles  at  his  scanty 
evening  banquet  the  noble,  old- 
established  Boman  ox,  fiamous  Bos 
Eiger,  broad-shouldered  and  short- 
omed;  in  fiict,  the  well-known 
brute  who  has  been  so  well  worked 
in  hexameters  and  alcaics,  and  whom 
we  had  to  construe  painfully  long 
ago  sub  ferulA.  I  recognize  the 
classical  animal  at  once,  as  he  barely 
lifts  his  head;  his  royal  banquet 
being  in  no  way  disturbed  by  our 
peaceful  progress.  Happy  beast! 
No  screaming  express  sends  him 
snorting  and  lashing  his  flanks  in  a 
fierce  gallop  to  the  other  side  of  his 
paddock.  We  stop  two  or  three 
times  before  little  deal  summer- 
houses,  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  are  stations ;  and  yet  why 
such  points  are  selected  in  unfair 
preference  to  others  with  quite  as 
just  claims  to  be  considered,  who 
have  equally  not  a  single  cottage  or 
homestead  within  view,  does  open  a 
matter  for  ingenious  speculation. 
In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as 
affording  opportunity  to  the  passen- 
gers for  air  and  healthful  exercise, 
tiie  arrangements  of  the  company 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 
It  being  cliantcd  out  tliat  ten  mi- 
nutes are  allowed  for  refreshment, 
instantly  Open,  sesame!  is  called, 
and  eveiy  passenger  has  sprung 
from  his  vehicle,  and  is  bounding 
over  the  adjoining  fields,  inhaling 
the  fresh  oounbry  air,  botanizing,  or 
it  may  be  culling  simples,  or  per- 
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hasps  lecrnitmg  his  horhis  sioeiifl. 
Fieaesitly  time  is  called,  and 
Yoyageni  take  their  places  again, 
nrach  invigonited  by  tnese  cheerfdl 
field  sports. 

A  dark  swarthy  eoolesiaBtic  sitting 
opposite,  over  whose  forehead  a 
broad  beaver  hat  casts  a  darker 
shadow,  has  by  this  time  finished 
with  his  breviary,  and  laying  down 
that  volume  on  the  enshion  beside 
him,  looks  as  thongh  he  wocdd  not 
repulse  any  advances  at  eonversa- 
tion  made  through  the  legitimate 
channel  of  the  weather  and  general 
tennperatare,  on  whi<^  benevolent 
M.  0.  imd  mntoal  introdndng  friend 
— which  all  the  world  over  brings 
together  forlorn  strangeta  and  makes 
them  brothers — ^rest  a  wanderer's 
benison!  To  the  swart  ecclesiastic, 
then,  the  inquisitive  voyager  puts 
some  plain  qnestions,  on  the  general 
philosophy  of  sfcrada  fenata  when 
under  uiadow  of  the  ChxMsed  Keys. 

'  Signor !'  says  the  swart  ecclesias- 
tic—and voyager  bemg  hailed'' thus 
magnificently  feels  a  new  and  agree- 
able dignity  cast  ,upon  him — '  it  is 
no  fiiult  of  the  Santo  Padre's.' 
(Voyager  hastily  waves  off  any  in- 
tention of  laying  the  railway  break- 
down at  tiie  door  of  the  Santo  Padre.) 
'  You  will  see  in  a  XMuticular  quar- 
ter of  our  dty  a  superb  palace,  la- 
belled over  the  porch,  *'  The  dom- 
})any  of  the  Soman  Bailways,"  which 
includes  the  lines  already  construct- 
ed— the  few  that  are  in  halting,  stag- 
gering progress,  and  those  which 
tiiere  is  a  moral  certainty  will  never 
be  constructed.  Does  the  ^gnor 
follow  me  ?' 

'  Gapisco,'  the  signor  answers  ; 
'  I  understand,  that  is.  Proceed, 
firiend.' 

'  This  company  has  got  a  patent, 
or  monoix)ly,  for  many  possible  or 
contingent  railways ;  nay,  more :  for 
one  special  line  they  have  been  ac- 
tually in  receipt  of  a  guaranteed  sub- 
sidy before  a  single  spadeftd  of  earth 
has  been  turned.  It  is  therefore 
the  interest  ot  the  company,  or  rather 
of  its  highly  salaried  officials  who 
sit  in  the  palace  I  have  mentioned, 
to  commence  the  said  railway  at  their 
very  latest  convenience,  and,  when 
once  commenced,  be  as  tedious  in 
its  constmetian  as  they  can^  with 


decency,  or  rather  without  regard  to 
decency.  They  have  been  years  over 
a  few  miles,  and  will  be  years  more 
over  the  remainder.' 

'  But  how ,'  says  the  signer, 

warmly, '  could  any  one  in  his  senses 
enter  into  such  a  contract  ?  How 
could ' 

The  swart  ecclesiastic  shrugs  his 
shoulders,  and  presses  his  lips  to- 
gether do^rately .  '  We  are  as  chil- 
dren in  all  money-dealing  matters; 
no  wonder  the  signor  is  astonished. 
I  thought  he  would  remain  in  stucco !' 

'  Bmain  in Pardon,  I  don't 

exactly * 

'  B«nam  in  stucco — ^be  astonished 
— ^merely  a  local  idiom.  See  this 
line,'  continued  the  swart  ecclesiaB- 
tic,  looking  out  'How  poor  and 
miserable  the  land — ^therenire,  how 
cheap!  How  smooth  and  level; 
.no  Mils  to  be  opened  by  what  you 
call  cuttings ;  no  valleys  to  be  filled 
— ^therefore,  again,  how  cheap !  This 
fifty  miles  or  so  of  railway  should, 
therefore,  be  prosperous  and  paying. 
But  it  is  not  And  how  shall  we 
account  for  that?'  Swart  ecclesias- 
tic shrugs  again.  '  Money  is  want- 
ing for  the  state,  and  must  be  had. 
These  speculators  know  their  time, 
and  strike  a  hard  bargain.' 

'I  see,'  the  signor  adds;  'so  much 
in  pictures,  so  much  in  fine  fruity 
old  wines,  and  say  cne-third  in  cash 
down.' 

The  swart  ecclesiastic,  not  un- 
derstanding this  allusion  drawn 
from  the  Hel»:ew  dealings  of  the 
Great  Babylon  conversation  suddenly 
kpses.  

CHAPTER  YL 

UBBS  BO]£A. 

A  sudden  barrier  of  hills  in  front, 
speckled  over  with  white  edifices, 
seen  through  a  dull  blue  haze,  and 
all  enthusiasts  present  plunge  (rea- 
sonably enough)  at  the  conclusion 
that  here,  indeed,  must  be  the 
Eternal  Seven.  There  is  a  dead- 
lock of  heads  at  the  carriage  win- 
dows, and  eager  necks  get  inex- 
tricably entangled.  Enthusiastic 
voyagers  feel  stirange  flutterings,  and 
finger  their  crimson  korans  nervous- 
ly, yearning  to  begin  with  Murray. 
Foregone  eondusicxi!  for  these  are 
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mere  ynlgar  eminences — plebeian 
momitains  with  no  decent  stock  or 
lineage.  The  mysterious  Seyen  ore 
not  half  so  palpable;  but  they  are 
at  hand.  For  here,  without  jerk  or 
difilocation,  or,  indeed,  any  of  that 
TJolenoe  and  agony  which  waits  on 
the  sadden  halting  of  express  con- 
Teyances,  onr  train  is  coming  gently 
to  a  stop  ;  and  with  awful  izSuences 
pouring  down  in  a  tide  from  behuid 
those  cold  blue  mountains,  and  with 
OTerpowering  thoughts  and  reyeries 
of  Borne  under  kkigs,  repubUcans, 
dictators,  purpled  emperors,  and 
tiara'd  popes ;  of  Rome  classical  and 
pagan ;  Bome  cheyaleresque  and 
Clmstian ;  of  Bome  lying  yonder 
before  all  the  world  in  a  dusky  and 
traditional  cloud,  wherein  flit  indis- 
tinct pictures  of  barbaric  pomp  and 
richest  feasts,  and  martyrs  strug- 
gling with  fierce  animals,  and  gla- 
diators sinking  down  on  the  goiy 
sand  with  glazing  eye,  and  the  roar 
of  the  multitude  droning  in  their 
ears  like  the  surging  wayes — ^with 
all  these  famous  associations  coming 
&8t  and  thick  upon  ns  &om  the 
days  when  we  winced  sub  ferulA^ 
we  stop  suddenly  to  take  the  tickets ! 


Take  the  tickets !  It  jars  terribly 
on  nicely  attuned  nerves.  "Twas 
for  aU  the  world,'  as  Bev.  Mr.  Sterne 
wrote  of  another  matter, '  like  a  cut 
across  my  finger  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife.' On  a  rude  prosaic  platform, 
too,  with  a  prosaic,  highly  unclassi- 
cal  figure  coming  round  collecting 
the  *  bigliettas,'  with  many  a  '  Gra- 
sde,  signer!'  Still,  the  first-class 
dreiamer,  looking  at  the  thing  so- 
berly, could  scarcely  hope  to  see  an 
official  cristatus  galea,  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  fearfully  nodding  helm,  and 
togatuB — that  is,  in  flowing  costume 
of  the  period— in  short,  an  Homeric 
raflway  guard.  And  yet,  methinks, 
the  administration  might  have  pro- 
yided  nutritiye  diet  for  babes  (of 
romance)  on  their  travels,  letting 
them  down  easUy  every  gradation. 
Surely  some  unmeaning  sham  or 
hollow  pantomime,  such  as  calling  it 
tessera,  instead  of  ticket,  might  in 
m^rey  be  kept  up;  for  only  con- 
sider at  the  very  threshold  of  that 

dimly  mysterious  city  1 but  let  it 

pass. 

This  is  the  liireshold  of  the  city 
called  Eternal !  A  sad  desilUAswiine^ 
foent. 


Is2 
ONE  GOOD  TURN  DESERVES  ANOTHER. 

I. 

ONE  ffCHxl  tnni  dosorvt'S  anothtu* ; 
Kindliest,  kindness  oft  insnixis ; 
Eii^o  Xhv  Vnirtlum  of  voiir  brother ; 
He  may  some  day  lijirlitou  yours. 
Th(T«»  iirc  ii<nic  so  ]>0()r  and  lowly 
J>iit  niav  mnk-r  back  vour  due  : 
Clierish  tlicn  this  precept  holy, 
J)o  as  vou'd  1x3  done  unto. 

II. 
O'er  the  ragged  path  of  life 

Each  liis  burthen  must  ujihold ; 
With  as  many  evils  rife 

As  Pandora's  box  of  old  ; 
In  that  toilsome,  steep  ascent, 

Ejich  should  strive  to  help  the  other ; 
On  this  Christian  truth  intent : 

One  good  turn  deserves  another. 

m. 
If  in  youth  a  friendly  hand 

Oft  was  stretched  to  help  you  on. 
And  a  voice,  in  accents  bland, 

Bade  despairing  thoughts  begone ; 
If  a  bosom,  leal  and  true, 

OwTied  you  for  a  friend  and  brother, 
Wlien  lx)th  fe-iends  and  freres  were  few ; 

One  good  turn  deser\'es  another. 

IV. 

Fortune's  wheel  perchance  has  whirled 

You  on  high,  and  him  below ; 
And  a  cold,  hard,  changeful  world 

Now  your  friend  may  be  his  foe ! 
Shall  its  sordid  dictates  stay 

Feeling's  flow,  and  justice  smother. 
Whilst  this  precept  holds  its  sway. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another  ? 

V. 

Should  that  cunning  hand  be  cold, 

And  that  cheering  voice  be  still ; 
And  that  heart  so  warm  of  old 

Be  all  pulseless  now  and  chill ; 
Are  no  dear  ones  left  behind. 

Widow,  orphan,  sister,  mother. 
That  old  friends  may  help  remind. 

One  good  turn  deserves  another  ? 

VI. 

But  shotdd  noan  ungrateful  prove. 

Nor  his  neighbour's  love  repay, 
There's  a  record  kept  above 

Whence  'twill  never  pass  away. 
Forasmuch  as  you  have  given 

Help  to  many  a  weaker  brother. 
You  shall  find,  though  late,  in  heaven, 

One  good  tujn  deserves  another ! 

Alabio  a.  Watts. 
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THE  COST  OF  AMUSING  THE  PUBLIC. 


IF  an  acoonnt  could  be  fur- 
nished of  all  the  money  that  is 
annnally  speat  in  this  country  on 
amusements,  we  suspect  that  the 
sum  total  would  be  found  to  be  &r 
larger  than  anyone  has  the  slightest 
conception  of.  Making  a  rough  es- 
timate by  the  aid  of  the  statistics 
which  have  been  furnished  to  us, 
and  including  in  the  list  of  amuse- 
ments not  alone  Theatres,  Concert- 
rooms,  Exhibitions,  and  Entertain- 
ments, but  also  the  x)erformance6  of 
street  minstrels,  acrobats.  Punch  and 
Jady,  and  the  like,  we  believe  we 
shall  be  justified  in  setting  down  the 
gross  amount  at  a  figure  somewhere 
between  two  and  three  milhons  ster- 
ling. The  statistics  of  the  latter 
claiffi  of  exhibitions,  howeyer,  are 
not  within  our  reach;  and  in  this 
paper  we  shall  deal  only  with  those 
amusements  which  have  a  local  ha- 
bitation, and  are  conducted  upon 
business  principles  as  a  branch  of 
commeroe.  Those  who  denounce 
tiieatzes,  and  exhibitions  of  a  kindred 
nature,  have  possibly  little  or  no 
idea  of  the  regular  and  syst^natic 
manner  in  which  the  affiiirs  of  such 
places  are  conducted,  nor  of  the 
large  number  of  fiunilies  which  they 
find  in  employnient  and  bread.  Now- 
a-days  the  afl&drs  of  a  theatre  are 
conducted  with  as  much  scrupulous, 
business-like  exactness  as  those  of  a 
bonk,  or  a  merchant's  counting-house. 
The  mimic  life  and  the  pleasantries 
of  the  stage,  which  the  public  t£^e 
as  so  much  trivial  pastime,  become 
a  matter  of  dry  figures  in  the  hands 
of  the  Treasurer,  and  resolve  them- 
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selves,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  into 
a  carefully  prepared  debtor  and  cre- 
ditor account,  and  the  pa}inent  of 
salaries  and  wages.  The  treasury  of 
a  theatre  and  the  counting-house  of 
a  manufactory  are  practically  the 
same  thing  on  a  Saturday  aftemoon. 
Men,  women,  and  children  go  to 
both  to  be  paid  for  a  week's  hard 
work,  and  to  be  enabled  to  pay  those 
who  serve  them — the  butcher  and 
baker  who  supply  the  meals,  the 
tailor  who  furnishes  the  clothes,  the 
landlord  who  provides  the  shelter, 
and  the  schoolmaster  who  teaches 
the  children. 

The  employment  which  the  theatre 
provides  1ms,  however,  a  much  wider 
scope  than  this.  It  is  not  alone  the 
actors,  whose  persons  we  are  fftTm'hftr 
with  on  the  stage,  who  are  enabled 
to  live  and  bring  up  their  fieunilies ; 
but  there  is  ano&er  class,  whom  we 
never  see,  and  whose  existence  many 
do  not  even  suspect,  who  are  equally 
dependent  upon  the  theatre  for  their 
means  of  subsistence,  and  whose 
labour  is  equally  essential  to  the 
conduct  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  scenic  artists,  scene  painters, 
carpenters,  scene  shifters,  and  gas 
men,  all  employed  within  the  walls 
of  the  theatro ;  and  out  of  it,  at  their 
own  homes,  costumiers,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, hosiers,wigmakers,  jewellers, 
upholsterers,  armourers,  printers, 
draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  bill- 
stickers.  These  artists  and  artisans 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
theatrical  work.  A  stage  carpenter 
could  not  make  a  chest  of  drawers 
fit  for  domestic  use.    If  you  were  to 
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order  PTich a  thinpr(>fliim,you  woiiM 
jiro}>al)Iy  tind  tli.it  th«'  drawrrs  wvm 
all  dmmiiies,  or  tliat  the  whole  cuii- 
ani  wa.s  dcsipi<.-<l  for  a  trick  in  a 
pantomime.  JSo  the  tailor  will  fit 
you\iith  an  embroiden-d  blue  velvet 
tunic,  or  a  pjiir  of  tnniks ;  but  h(; 
will  H^arcely  undertake  to  furnish 
you  with  a  surtout,  or  a  pair  of  ik'j^- 
t<^ps,  BuitJible  for  the  stn^et^.  (iene- 
rally  spejiking,  the  theatrical  hosier's 
hose  are  all  j>articoloure<l,  the  thea- 
triciil  shoemaker's  shcxxs  all  re<l- 
hei'ltHl,  the  theatrical  jeweller's  jewels 
all  glass  and  tinfoil,  the  the-atricul 
aomourer's  armour  all  wliite  iron 
and  blue  paint.  Their  craft  is  thus 
confined  exclusively  to  theatrical 
work,  and  their  art  as])ires  to  pro- 
duce nothing  which  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  light  of  day.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  branch  of  manufactm*o  and  tra<lc 
called  into  existence  and  oi>eratiou 
solely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
tlieatre. 

The  whole  munlxjr  of  theatres  in 
the  Unitai  Kingdom  is  133.  We 
may  table  them  thujs : — 

Theatres  in  London   .         .         .25 
„        in  the  Knglish  Counties 

and  Channel  Islands  .  91 
in  Wales  ...  3 
in  Scotland  ,  .  9 
in  Ireland  .         .         5 
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We  should  expect  to  find  very  few 
theaties  in  Scotland,  where  the  reli- 
gious prejudice  runs  so  strong  against 
such  amusements ;  but  it  is  some- 
wlifft  imaceoimtable  that  there  should 
l)e  still  fewer  in  Ireland,  where  no 
such  prejudice  exists,  and  where  the 
people  are  more  numerous,  more 
vivacious,  and  naturally  addicted  to 
all  kinds  of  sport  and  entertainment. 
The  feet,  we  suspect,  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  want  of  prosperity 
which  has  made  Ireland  exceptional 
in  many  other  respects.  It  cannot 
bo  Ireland's  will,  but  her  poverty 
which  has  mode  her  consent  to  have 
only  five  theatres  in  all  the  land ;  for 
no  people  appreciate  the  drama  better 
than  the  Irish,  and  nowhere  are  ac- 
tors more  warmly  recognized  and 
applauded  than  in  Dubhn  and  Bel- 
fast. Scotland,  with  less  than  a 
tliird  of  Ireland's  population,  has 


aim*  )st  iloul  de  the  nnml)er  of  theatres. 
But  here  the  tlunfr  is  overdone:  the 
su]>ply  is  grwiter  than  the  demand. 
Exee])t  at  (Tla.»5gow,  and,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  Etlinburgh,  tlieataicals  do 
ni>t  nourish  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
are  not  una]>preciative;  fer  from  it 
An  luliiiburgh  au<lience  is  said  to 
be  the  most  refinetl  and  discrimina- 
tivo  in  Eun)pe,  and  actors  are  more 
I>roud  of  laurels  gathered  in  the 
mix  1  em  Athens  than  even  in  London 
itself.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
dnunatic  art,  the  audiences  in  Scot- 
land are  fiir  more  select  than  nume- 
rous, and  the  cause  of  this  is  too 
Well  known  to  require  any  explana- 
tion at  our  hands. 

A\'itli  the  view  of  furnishing  as 
close  an  estimate  as  can  possibly  be 
given,  \vithout  the  aid  of  official  re- 
tunis,  of  the  amount  of  money  ei- 
I>ended,  and  of  the  nmnber  of  per- 
sons employed  in  the  work  of  amus- 
ing the  public,  we  shall  separate  the 
places  of  public  entertainment  into 
foiir  classes — Theatres,  Music  Halls, 
Entertaimnents  (so  called),  and  Gar- 
dens. 

Fii-st,  then,  as  to  the  Theatres. 
In  London  there  are  altogether  25, 
as  we  have  stated;  but  as  two  of 
these  have  been  .closed  for  some 
length  of  time,  we  have,  practically, 
to  deal  with  only  23.  The  nimfiber 
of  persons  employed  at  theatres  of 
the  first  class,  such  as  Covent  Gar- 
den, Drury  Lane,  the  Lyceum,  the 
Adelphi,  and  the  Haymarket,  varies 
from  70  to  350.  If  we  take,  for  ex- 
ample, Brury  Lane  Theatre  during 
pantomime  time,  wo  find  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  every 
night  is  alx)ut  300.  Allowing  for 
the  large  famiUes  of  some,  and  the 
small  famihes  of  others,  we  may 
safely  multiply  this  by  3  to  find  the 
total  of  persons  who  derive  their 
bread  from  this  theatre.  Thus  we  have 
in  all  900  i:)ersons.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  largest  number  that  might 
be  adduced.  When  the  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  prosperity,  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  went  to  the  trea- 
sury every  Saturday  to  receive  their 
salaries  and  wages. 

The  niunber  of  persons  employed 
at  all  the  London  theatres  is  about 
4,00c.    And  if  we  give  to  each  3 
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dependents,  we  shall  have  a  total  of 
1 2,000  perBons  deriving  their  incomes 
from  theatrical  employment  The 
number  3  here  is  not  by  any  means 
excessiye;  for  though  the  mi^rity 
may  be  unmarried,  and  many  of  them 
mere  children,  yet  it  is  a  wdl-known 
&ct  that  little  boys  and  girls  of 
six  and  seven  years  often  support 
a  whole  fEunily  by  their  slender 
earnings. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney taken  at  the  doors  of  the  London 
theatres,  it  would  not  do  to  select 
the  best  period  of  the  year — ^panto- 
mime time— when  the  various  houses 
are  crowded  to  the  ceiling.  Some 
honses  are  closed  during  a  portion 
of  the  year,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  receipts  &11  off  during  the  sum- 
mer. Taking,  then,  a  general  average, 
we  find  that  the  whole  amount  that 
flows  into  the  treasuries  of  the  25 
London  theatres  during  the  year  is 
about  350,000/.  Thus  we  have  for 
London : — 

PenoQS  employed  in  theatres .     4,000 
Uooey  taken  at  the  25  London 
theatres  in  12  months    .  £350,000 

Li  addition  to  the  above,  there  are 
about  30  different  theatrical  trades- 
men, employing  in  all  somewhere 
about  160  hands. 

We  come  now  to  the  provincial 
theatres,  of  which  there  are  108. 
At  the  best  time  of  the  year  (Christ- 
mas), the  first-class  provincial  thear 
tres  employ  about  100  persons  each, 
the  second  class  55,  and  tlie  third 
class  30.  The  average  for  all  the 
year  round  we  find  to  be  40.  This 
gives  us  4,320  persons  continually 
employed  in  theatrical  work  in  the 
proYinces.  Taking  the  small  theatres 
with  the  large,  and  mokoig  allowance 
for  periods  when  some  of  them  are 
closed,  we  believe  we  shall  be  very 
near  the  mark  in  fixing  the  average 
nightly  receipts  all  the  year  round 
*t  12I.  The  account  of  the  pro- 
Tindal  theatres  accordingly  stimds 
thus:— 

Nomber  of  persons  employed      4,320 
Hooej*  taken  at  the   108 

proTiDcial  theatres  daring 

12  months £388,800 

We  take  next  the  Music  Halls, 
which  now  represent  a  very  import- 
ant branch  of  the  trade  of  amusing 


the  public.  These  capacious  and 
splendidly  appointed  halls  were 
wholly  unknown  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Their  increasing  numbers  now,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  entertainment 
whicn  they  present,  are  certainly 
proofs  that  the  taste  for  refined 
amusements  is  rapidly  spreading 
among  the  public.  It  is  tirie  grog, 
beer,  and  tobacco  form  a  consider- 
able element  of  the  entertainment ; 
but  still  the  class  of  music  presented 
and  the  ability  of  the  singers  are  of 
a  comparatively  high  order.  The 
comic  singing,  so  much  in  favour  at 
these  places,  is  possibly  not  alto- 
gether unexceptionable;  but  the 
selections  from  operas  are  given  with 
a  completeness  and  an  effect  which 
are  not  to  be  einoyed  anywhere  else 
out  of  the  opera-house.  The  theatres 
have  looked  with  much  jealousy  and 
apprehension  01 4  he  increase  of  music 
halls.  But  after  the  experience  of 
the  lost  two  years,  when  the  music 
halls  have  attained  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity  that  could  possi- 
bly be  reached,  we  do  not  think  that 
either  managers  or  actors  can  say 
that  they  have  suffered  any  damage 
through  them.  The  theatres  have 
been  as  fiill  as  ever ;  nay,  we  might 
say  fuller  than  ever.  As  for  actors, 
many  of  them  have  turned  comio 
singers  at  music  halls,  and  are  earn- 
ing double  and  treble  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  would  ever  have 
hoped  to  obtain  by  acting  at  the 
theatres.  Does  not  a  nigger  melodist 
sing  at  three  or  four  halls  on  the 
same  evening,  and  drive  from  one  to 
the  other  in  his  own  carriage  ?  We 
believe  that  the  mufiic  halls,  instead 
of  injuring  the  theatres  and  the  opera 
houses,  are,  on  the  contrary,  nurse- 
ries to  those  places.  They  strike  at 
the  root  of  worse  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  they  afford  entertainment  to 
a  large  class  who  stand  much  in 
need  of  it,  and  they  excite  a  taste  for 
the  more  refined  theatre  and  opera. 

The  number  of  music  hails  in 
London  is  18 ;  and  the  total  number 
throughout  the  country,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  119;  making 
in  all  137.  The  music  halls  are 
thus  in  excess  of  the  theatres.  As 
an  example  of  the  importance  of  this 
interest,  and  of  the  grand  scale  on 
which  such  places  are  conducted, 
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we  ore  enabled  to  state  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  one  of  the  largest  Halls 
m  London  employ  no  less  than  150 
persons,  70  of  whom  are  'profes- 
sionals/ and  the  rest  servants  and 
attendants.  The  sum  disbursed 
every  Saturday  at  the  treasury  is 
over  300Z. 

The  charities  belonging  to  the 
theatrical  profession,  and  supported 
mainly  by  its  members,  are  nu- 
merous and  important  Much  as 
the  profession  has  been  mahgned,  it 
is  a  notorious  £aict  that  no  class  of 
the  public  is  so  provident  or  so 
charitably  disposed  one  towards 
another  as  actors.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show,  also,  that  actors  are 
distinguished  above  the  members  of 
all  other  professions  for  their  fru- 
gahty  and  saving  habits.  The  ^:eat 
majority  of  them  have  very  Httle 
chance  of  laying  by  anything,  but 
those  who  earn  good  salaries  ahnost 
invariably  save  and  invest  money 
against  a  rainy  day.  We  could 
mention  at  least  a  score  of  actors  in 
London  who  are  well  known  among 
their  fellows  to  be  '  warm  men,'  and 
a  goodly  number  who  might  feirly 
be  described  as  rich.  The  array  of 
theatrical  charities  is  truly  a  noble 
one.  In  London  alone  they  number 
seven,  viz.,  the  Drury  Laiie  Fund, 
the  Co  vent  Garden  Fund,  the  Boyal 
General  Theatrical  Fund,  the  Dra- 
matic, Equestrian,  and  Musical  Sick 
Fund  Association,  the  Britannia 
Theatre  Sick  Fund,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  Eoyal  Dramatic  Col- 
lege. The  fands  in  the  possession 
of  these  charities  are  very  large.  The 
Drury  Lane  Fund  holds  40,000^^., 
ihe  Covent  Garden  32,000/.,  the 
GeneRd  Theatrical  1 3,000?.,  the  Dra- 
matic and  Equestrian  1,400?.,  and 
the  Boyal  Dzamatio  College  some 
3,000?.,  over  and  above  4,000?.  ex- 
pended in  building  the  college.  The 
earnest  spirit  which  has  been  dis- 
played by  the  profession,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster, 
the  master,  and  Mr.  Anson,  the 
secretary,  in  originating,  building, 
and  endowing  this  Home  for  aged 
and  decayed  actors  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  short  years,  speaks 
more  eloquently  for  the  warmhearted 
sympathy  and  brotherly  feeling  which 
prevail  among  actors  than  any  words 


that  could  be  used.  -  The  college, 
when  finished,  will  contain  acoom- 
modation  for  twenty  persons.  Each 
one  will  be  provided  with  three 
rooms — ^sitting-room,  bed-room,  and 
kitchen,  with  other  conveniences. 
The  allowance  to  each  from  the 
funds  of  the  charity  will  be,  besides 
the  suite  of  rooms,  coals,  candles, 
and  ten  shillings  -per  week. 

The  total  sum  of  money  set  apart 
for  the  relief  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  sickness  and  old  age  is 
thus  close  upon  90,000^. 

There  is  another  class  of  persons 
who  derive  an  income  from  the 
organized  business  of  amusing  the 
public  —  we  mean  the  dramatic 
authors.  This  class,  though  per- 
haps but  little  esteemed  by  managers 
and  actors,  may  nevertheless  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  mainspring  of  the 
whole  theatrical  machine.  What 
could  managers  and  actors  do  with- 
out pieces?  And  good  pieces, as  a 
rule,  can  only  come  from  skilled 
hands.  Amateurs  may  occasionally 
write  good  noYels  or  good  verses; 
but  an  amateur  author  who  had  not 
previously  made  the  stage  a  close 
study  never  yet  wrote  a  good  play. 
There  are  technicahties  and  artifioes 
in  stage  writing  which  nothing  bnt 
experience  and  observation  can  teach. 
It  requires  almost  an  apprentice- 
ship to  be  a  good  playwright  It 
might  be  said  that  any  one  of  or- 
dinary hterary  ability,  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  to  his  hand,  could 
write  a  play.  But  so  it  might  be 
said,  that  any  one  with  leather  and 
lapstone,  wax-ends  and  an  awl  to  his 
hand,  could  make  a  pair  of  shoes.  So 
he  could  perhaps,  but  both  the  play 
and  the  shoes  would  be  rather  clumpy, 
and  the  one  would  be  no  more  likely 
to  draw  an  audience  than  the  other 
to  attract  a  customer.  Dramatic 
writing  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
profession  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
France;  but  still  it  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  profession,  and  its  members 
are  so  far  banded  together  as  a  class, 
that  they  haye  a  sort  of  guild  for  the 
protection  of  their  mutual  interests. 
This  guild  is  known  as  the  Dramatic 
Authors'  Society,  and  almost  every 
recognized  autJior  of  repute  is  a 
member  of  it.  Its  object  is  entirely 
a  business  one.    The  members  re- 
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gister  all  their  pieces  in  the  books  of 
the  society,  and  the  management, 
for  a  certain  "pex  oentage  by  way  of 
commission,  collects  the  fees  for  the 
performance  of  their  pieces  in  the 
proTinoes.  The  business  of  collec- 
tion is  simplified  in  this  way.  The 
provincial  theatres  are  rated  at  so 
much  per  annum  according  to  their 
size  and  importance.  One  pays,  say 
200/.  per  annum,  another  150/., 
another  100/.,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
lowest  rate,  and  for  these  annual 
payments  the  managers  are  entitled 
to  play  any  pieces  registered  on  the 
society's  list  The  whole  receipts 
of  the  society  are  then  divided  among 
the  authors  according  to  the  number 
of  times  their  pieces  have  been 
played,  and  in  shares  in  proportion 
to  Uie  class  of  piece.  The  eyst^n  of 
disposing  of  pieces  to  managers  in 
London  is  not  so  advantageous  to 
the  authors  as  it  is  in  Pans.  In  the 
French  capital  the  playwriters  enjoy 
what  are  called  les  droits  (Tauteur; 
that  is  to  say,  each  author  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  receipts 
of  every  nighrs  performance  wmle 
his  piece  is  played.  The  Academie 
Boyale  allows  the  author  500  francs 
for  each  of  the  first  forty  nights,  and 
30O  francs  for  every  subsequent 
night  The  Th^tre  Frangais  gives 
one  twelfth  of  the  gross  receipts, 
and  the  lower  class  of  theatres,  such 
as  the  Od6on,  Yari^t^s,  Gymnase, 
^c,  from  one  sixth  to  one  eighth. 
The  origin  of  this  ifystem  is  rather 
curious.  In  1653  the  actors  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  who  had  pro- 
mised Tristam  TErmite  100  crowns 
for  a  comedy  called  'Les  Bivales,' 
refosed  to  give  more  than  fifty  when 
they  discoYered  that  it  was  by 
Quinatdt  The  latter,  however,  even- 
tually succeeded  in  obtaining  one 
ninth  of  the  receipts  on  each  per- 
fonnanoe  of  his  comedy.  From  this 
time  the  sharing  system  was  esta- 
blished, and  it  prevails  to  this  day. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what 
amount  is  annually  paid  to  authors 
in  this  country  for  dramatic  work, 
but  we  think  we  shall  not  be  very 
far  wrong  in  placing  the  limit  at 
10,000/. 

Gathering  up  our  figures,  then, 
we  find  the  following  result : — 


Annual    receipts   of  the 

London  theatrtt  .        .     £350,000 

Ditto  of  the  proTincial 
theatres      .        .        .       388,800 

Ditto  of  the  London  music 
halls,  entertainments, 
and  gardens        .         .        162,000 

Ditto  c£  the  provincial 
music  halls,  entertain- 
ments, and  gaixiens      .       178,500 

Total  amount  spent  in 
public  amusements      .  £1,079,300 


Number  of  persons  employed 

by  the  London  theatres     .     4,160 

Ditto     by     the     provincial 

theatres  ....     4^20 

Ditto  by  the  London  music 
halls,  entertainments,  and 
gardens  ....      1,080 

Ditto  by  the  provincial  music 
h^lls,  entertainments,  and 
gardens  ....      1,785 

Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  amusing  the 
public     ....    11,345 

If  we  multiply  this  by  3,  as 
before,  we  shall  nave  a  total  of  some 
34,000  persons  who  derive  their 
means  of  subsistence  from  the  busi- 
ness of  amusing  the  public 

Having  thus  given  some  idea  of 
the  importance  of  public  amuse- 
ments as  a  commercial  interest,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  a  few^ 
words  with  regard  to  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  actor's  profession. 
The  ancient  reproach  wMch  actors 
incurred  when  the  law  regarded 
them  as  vagabonds,  and  the  clergy 
refused  them  Christian  burial,  is 
unhappily  not  altogether  removed. 
There  are  many  persons  who  firmly 
believe  that  the  theatre,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it,  is  very 
wicked,  and  that  actors  are  all  more 
or  less  dissolute  and  irreligious. 
These  persons  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  reflect  that  theatrical 
afibirs,  like  everything  else,  have 
undergone  reformation  with  the 
course  of  time,  and  that  managers 
and  actors  in  the  conduct  of  them- 
selves and  their  business  have  been 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  improved 
habits  and  tastes  of  the  age.  There 
was  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
those   now  living,   when   theatres 
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were  conducted  upon  principles 
which  justly  brought  scandal  \\\x)n 
the  whole  profession.  Those  were 
tlie  days  when  idle  and  diss<.)lute 
men,  with  a  little  money  at  their 
command,  Ix^ame  manafrers  just  to 
indulge  their  passion  for  dabbling 
in  theatrical  affairs,  and  for  the  sake 
of  being  on  intimate  terms  with 
actors  and  actresses.  !Manap:ers  of 
this  class  encouraged  '  bUxwls '  and 
'  swells '  Ixjhind  the  scenes ;  and  in- 
stead of  catering  for  the  public  at 
large,  secured  titled  visitors  to  their 
boxes  and  stalls  by  privately  ex- 
hibiting the  mysteries  of  their 
coulisses.  We  all  know  what  scan- 
dals came  of  tins  pernicious  prac- 
tice. But  all  tliis  is  changed  now. 
Theatres  have  become  conmaercial 
speculations  in  these  days,  and  ma- 
nagers look  for  support  only  to  the 
public  at  large.  K  any  one  thinks 
that  '  behind  the  scenes '  of  a 
theatre  is  still  a  wicked  place,  let 
him  find  a  valid  excuse—and  nothing 
but  '  business '  will  avail  him — to 
go  '  behind '  at  the  Adelphi  or  the 
Lyceum.  If  he  be  unlaiown  and 
unaccompam'ed  by  any  one  belong- 
ing to  the  theatre,  he  will  probably 
be  asked,  as  soon  as  he  has  set  foot 
on  the  stage,  what  business  he  has 
there.  If  ho  1x3  allowed  to  remain, 
he  will  soon  find  himself  in  the  way, 
for  the  stage  of  a  theatre  during  the 
performance  is  a  sternly  busy  place, 
and  carpenters  and  scene-slufters 
setting  and  removing  '  flats  *  have 
no  respect  for  persons.  Printed 
notices  meet  his  eye  on  every  hand. 
*  Strict  silence  must  he  observed  l:)e- 
hind  the  scenes.*  '  No  one  is  allows! 
to  stand  in  the  wings.*  Let  him 
visit  the  green-room  and  he  will  find 
all  the  proprieties  of  a  private  draw- 
ing-room observed  ^vith  jealous 
pimctiliousness.  No  one  is  admitted 
here  who  has  not  business  in  the 
theatre.     Actors  and  actresses  sit 


side  by  side  on  the  sofas,  waiting  to 
l)e  caih'd  to  the  stiige,  aaid  in  tli»* 
inoan  time  occupy  themselves  ^vitli 
l)Uasjuit  chat,  in  reading,  and  thv 
ladies,  with  their  seeing  or  em- 
broidery. 

The  slanders  which  pursue  yoim;: 
and  attractive  actresses  are  for  tlic 
most  part  the  malicious  inventions 
of  scandal-mongers.  Certain  reckless 
and  uncharitable  people  set  down 
every  prettj'  girl  who  appears  ott  the 
stage  as  a  social  outcast,  just  because 
a  set  of  yoimg  and  vicious  fools  run 
after  her  and  make  free  with  her 
name.  Have  we  not  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  ladies,  whom 
we  know  to  be  happy  wives  and 
mothers,  with  children  at  their  kne*.', 
are  the  mistresses  of  men  whom 
they  never  saw  in  their  lives  ?  We 
hear  these  stories  every  day ;  but  it 
only  requires  us  to  step  within  the 
theatre  to  be  convinced  that  they 
are,  in  most  cases,  reckless  and 
wicked  falsehoods.  We  do  not  wish 
to  urge  that  actors  and  actresses  are 
l)etter  than  other  people,  but  simply 
that  they  are  no  worse ;  and  pier- 
haps  if  we  were  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  the  life  of  excite- 
ment they  lead,  we  might  justly 
give  them  cretlit  for  possessing  at 
least  some  of  the  virtues  in  a  higher 
degree  than  the  members  of  other 
professions  which  are  better  es- 
teemed. The  theatre,  acting  as  it 
does  so  powerfully  upon  Society,  is 
such  an  engine  for  good  or  evU,  that 
everything  bearing  on  its  purifi- 
cation and  elevation  demands  our 
hdndly  interest  and  support  It  is 
with  the  intention  of  throwing  light 
on  matters  as  they  stand,  and  to  dis- 
sipate erroneous  and  mischievous  im- 
pressions, that  we  examine  it  from 
various  points  of  view  in  such  con- 
tributions as  the  present. 
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PADTTEBS;  let  us  never  doubt  it, 
haye  theb  paternal  partialities : 
elfie  how  happens  it,  as  we  loiter 
over  a  pictnre,  which  has  enough  of 
hnman  intelligence  as  well  as  mecha- 
nical oontriTanoe  to  tempt  ns  to 
retam  to  it  once  and  again,  that  we 
find  OTunselTes  almost  nnconsdoosly 
dwelling  on  some  special  portion, 
some  quaint  or  graceM  fancy,  some 
loveable  or  mirmfdl  fiice,  except  that 
we  instinctiyely  feel  that  it  must 
haye  been  a  Little  Bei^jamin  of  the 
painter's,  oyer  which  he  lingered 
Jbyingly,  and  parted  from  sorrowing, 
playing  with  nis  pencil  on  dimpled 
mouth,  or  laughing  eye,  or  sunny 
curl—'  in  Paradise  Qie  while '  ? 

It  may  be  a  mere  whim  this ;  yet 
it  is  pleasant  to  fiincy  that  it  is  not 
wholly  so,  but  that  we  are  thus  fiar 
enrappart  ynth  the  painter.  At  any 
rate  it  is  to  some  such  whim  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  graceful  de- 
sign on  the  foUowinjg  page.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  of  the  best  , 
works  of  our  British  x)ainters,  our 
artist  has  found  a  personal  as  well 
as  professional  pleasure  in  picking 
out  here  and  there  the  faces  that  haye 
most  dehgbted  himself;  that  were 
at  once  the  loyehest  and  the  most 
interesting;  that  seemed,  to  sum 
iq>  all  in  a  word,  to  haye  been  the 
painter's  own  &youiites.  He  has  al- 
lowBdus  to  select  for  our  pagesafew 
of  these  '  Artists'  Notes  from  Choice 
Pictures,'  as  we  may  yery  fairly  en- 
title them,  and  he  will  when  ne- 
cessary accompany  the  faces  (as  in 
tins  instance)  with  a  small  sketch  of 
the  picture  from  which  they  were 
tiUcen,  in  order  to  indicate  their  place 
and  purpose  in  the  composition.  In 
tins  way  we  shall  haye  what  the 
aonotator  deems  the  yery  essence  of 
the  picture,  and  at  the  same  time, 
we  hope,  not  offend  the  grayer 
critic  who  might  object  to  our  pick- 
ing out  '  pretty  bite '  as  prejudicial 
to  the  due  appreciation  of  me  picture 
as  a  whole. 


The  reader  has  recognized  at  a 
glance  in  the  small  sketch  the 
charming  painting  of '  Sancho  in  the 
Apartment  of  the  Duchess,'  by  C.  B. 
Leslie,  B.A.,  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
the  painter^s  conceptions,  and  one 
of  the  most  generally  attractiye  of 
the  Vernon  pictures  in  the  South 
Kensington  Musemn.  Leslie  first 
painted  the  subject  in  1823  for  his 
iriendly  patron  the  Earl  of  Egre- 
mont  That  is  an  admirable  pic- 
ture— eyery  one  who  has  been  at 
Petworth  will  remember  it — but  the 
Vernon  picture,  painted  twenty  years 
later,  differs  from  it  considerably, 
and  the  yariations  are  nearly  cdl 
improyemente.  Leslie  repeated  the 
subject  on  a  smaller  scale  for  the 
poet  Bogers,  at  whose  sale  the  Uttie 
Xncture  brought  1,150  guineas — ^yery 
much  to  the  painter's  delight  (he 
was  present  at  the  sale),  and  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  jwDidarity  of  the 
picture.  Ite  popularity,  indeed, 
reached  eyen  to  the  United  States, 
for  the  painter  was  constrained  to 
produce  a  third  repetition  of  it  for 
an  admiring  American. 

Fainter  and  subject  were  in  this 
instance  exactly  in  harmony.  Genial, 
gentle,  full  of  a  quiet,  loudly  hu- 
mour, and  with  a  keen  eye  for  ])lea- 
sant  peculiarities  of  character,  Leslie 
would  thoroughly  relish  and  assimi- 
late so  delightftd  a  narratiye  as  that 
of  the  interyiew  of  honest  Sancho 
with  the  Duchess — one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  chapters  in  the  second 
"pari  of  '  Don  Quixote.'  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  recall  the  passage  to 
the  memory.  Don  Quixote  has 
been  expatiating  after  dinner  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  on  the  peerless 
charms  of  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  and 
rehearsing  the  enchantmente  of 
which  his  princess  equally  witii 
himself  is  a  yictim.  The  hour  for 
the  afternoon  nap  has  arriyed.  The 
Duke,  haying  directed  his  seryante 
to  treat  the  Don  with  all  the  cour- 
tesy and  respect  due  to  so  eminent 
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a  kiiii^ht  errant,  has  retiral  to  take 
liis  siesta,  and  Saiicho  has  come  hv 
R])ccial  inWtation  of  tho  Ducht-ss  to 
piuss  the  hour  alone  Tvith  her  and  her 
ladies  in  a  cool  and  plcastmt  aj^art- 
niont.  Tho  Squire,  ha\ing  first  cau- 
tiously examined  every  nook  and 
cranny  to  see  that  no  one  is  con- 
cealed who  might  overhear  the  con- 
versation, has  seatal  liimself  on  a 
low  stool  near  her  Grace's  feet,  that 
he  might '  sit  as  govenior  and  six?ak 
as  squire;'  and  having  given  it  as 
liis  own  private  and  particular  ojh- 
nion  that  the  Don  his  master  is  '  a 
'  downright  madman,'  '  as  ma<l  tis  a 
March  hare,'  goes  on  to  relate  how 
he  had  himself,  *  knowing  his  blind 
side,'  palmed  off  upon  the  Don  the 
Rtorj%  '  as  wild  and  uncei'tain  as  the 
liillfl  of  Ul)eda,'  of  the  enchantment 
of  the  Lady  Dulcinea,  '  but  whom 
you  must  know,  is,  in  fact,  between 
you  mid  J,  no  more  enchanted  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.' 

It  is  just  the  moment  of  that  con- 
fidential utterance  which  the  painter 
has  seized.  '  Between  you  and  I,' 
says  honest  Sancho ;  and  he  puts  on 
liis  knowingest  look,  and  twinkles 
his  merry  eye,  and  lays  his  fore- 
finger along  the  side  of  his  nose. 
You  have  the  veiy  man  before  you. 
Sancho  could  have  been  no  other 
than  we  see  him  here,  and  he  must 
have  told  the  story  in  tliis  very  way. 
Leshe  caught  tho  turn  of  face  and 
the  pecuhar  action  of  the  finger  from 
Chaiitrey.  The  great  sculptor  loved 
a  merry  story  heartily,  and  before 
fitting  companions  related  one  with 
miction.  One  day  Cliantrey,  l)eing 
in  mirthful  mood,  looked  so  irre- 
sistibly comical  as  he  was  thus 
giving  point  to  a  sly  allusion,  that 
LesUe,  who  was  just  then  considering 
how  to  represent  the  squire,  begged 
him  to  remain  so  for  a  moment  that 
he  might  use  him  as  a  model. 

And  this  ludicrous  position  of  the 
finger  really  serves  as  a  key  to 
the  idea  in  the  composition.  The 
Duchess,  already  abundantly  tickled 
at  Sancho's  odd  sayings,  finds  this 


last  touch  of  unc'xpeetal  familiarity 
almost  too  much  even  for  her  well- 
disciplined  self-restraint  and  courtly 
gnivity,  at  the  same  time  her  tho- 
n)ugh  kindheartedness  forbids  hur 
from  any  outward  display  of  hilarity 
at  tlie  expense  of  Sancho's  simple 
manners.  And  how  exquisitely  is 
this  shown!  In  the  whole  range 
of  pict<irial  art  there  is  no  happier 
expression  of  the  sense  of  enjoyment 
br^ldn^  into  laughter,  but  r&ned 
by  a  feeling  of  decorum,  courtesy, 
and  kind  feehng.  The  sweetest  and 
most  delicate  smile  was  steahng 
over  that  lovely  face,  and  there  it  is 
checked  midway  and  preserved  for 
ever. 

'  It  is  a  great  pity,  Leslie,'  wrote 
Washington  Irving  to  his  friend,  he 
himself  being  at  the  time  in  Spain 
and  enthusiastic  on  all  Spanish  matr 
ters, '  it  is  a  great  pity,  now  that  yon 
are  engaged  in  painting  Spanish  sub- 
jects, that  you  don't  get  a  peep  at 
the  country  and  its  peopla  The 
countenance,  figure,  air,  attitude, 
walk,  and  dress  of  a  Spaniard  all 
have  a  peculiar  character.'  No 
doubt  Ir\ing  was  right.  But  we 
hardly  share  in  his  regret.  Leslie 
would  have  given  something  more 
of  Spanish  character  to  his  pictures 
and  people,  but  he  would  probably 
have  lost  something  of  his  simplicity 
and  naturalness.  It  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  that  a  painter  is  as  much  at 
home  with  foreign  character  as  he  is 
with  native.  We  might  have  had  a 
duchess  with  a  more  Spanish  air, 
attitude,  and  countenance,  but  wc 
should  have  had  no  such  lovely  and 
loveable  a  being  as  wo  now  have: 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  erer.' 

Wo  might  have  had  truer  Spanish 
damsels  than  the  owners  of  the  two 
fiiir  faces — whom  our  artist  eould 
not  resist  taking  from  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  picture  to  place  along- 
side of  their  mistress — but  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  they  would  have 
dwelt  so  pleasantly  in  the  memory. 
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IT  was  a  close  cab  I  hailed — a 
yellow  cab— and  its  nmnber  was 
1676.  I  remember  the  number  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
happened  that  its  nmnber  and  colour 
have  stack  so  like  bnrrs  to  my 
memory.  When  I  got  out  of  the 
door  of  the  Freemasons'  Tayem  (on 
the  night  of  February  — ,  i860), 
where  the  dinner  of  the  '  Benevolent 
Supenmnuated  Night  Porters'  As- 
sociation' had  been  held,  and  called 
a  close  cab  from  the  stand,  as  the 
cabman  got  down  slowly  from  his  box 
and  opened  the  door  for  me,  with  the 
natty  twist  and  tu^  peculiar  to  the 
craft,  I  looked  inside  and  saw  that 
one  of  the  cushions  was  torn  nearly 
in  half,  and  that  the  foot-mat  was 
kicked  up  in  a  dirty  heap  in  one 
comer,  u  pon  which,  observing  the 
nmnber  of  the  cab  to  be  1676,  and 
somewhat,  perhajM,  exhilarated  by 
the  '  Benevolent  Night  Porters* ' 
champagne,  I  remained  good-na- 
turedly that  'one  might  expect 
things  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  in 
cab  1676.'  The  cabman  growled 
something  in  return,  but  he  made 
no  other  answer. 

One  other  thing,  too,  I  noticed 
about  the  cab — ^having  a  rather  sen- 
sitive eye  for  colour — and  that  was, 
that  the  vehicle  was  jyainted  a  bright 
canary  colour,  bright  as  the  wings 
of  a  goldfinch :  now  yellow  being  a 
colour  I  peculiarly  abhor,  except  in 
smishine  and  calceolarias,  I  grum- 
bled, half  aloud  and  half  to  myself, 
that  '  it  must  have  been  a  madman 
who  painted  a  cab  such  a  colour.' 

'  No  more  mad  than  you,  master,' 
replied  instantly  an  angry  voice  from 
somewhere  or  other ;  but  whether  it 
was  the  waterman,  who  now  stood 
holding  the  door,  and  hoping  '  I 
would  remember  him,'  and  whose 
pewter  badge  shone  like  silver  in 
the  gas-light ;  whether  it  was  some 
street  boy  lurking  round  for  pence ; 
whether  it  was  a  drunken  waiter,  or 
even  some  mere  impertinent  passer- 
by, I  could  not  in  the  hurry  of  tiie 
moment  very  well  determine.  I  re- 
member, however,  replying  to  the 
waterman,  as  I  gave  mm  a  penny — 

'When  I  forget  thee  then  shall 
Ixmg  Acre  forget  thy  cunning ; '  a 


foolish  perversion  of  Scripture,  and 
so  unmeaning,  that  the  very  utter- 
ing of  it  struck  me  in  an  instant 
with  the  conviction  that  I  had  taken 
too  much  wine.  So  the  waterman 
thought,  too,  for  I  heard  him  as  he 
passed  t^e  cabman  say — 

'  The  cove's  sprung— take  care  of 
him,  he's  worth  half  a  shiner  to  ye !' 

I  felt  vexed  at  the  time,  but  I  said 
nothing,  but  roused  all  my  cau- 
tiousness, determined  to  watch  this 
cabman  narrowly,  and  resist  all  at- 
tempts at  opposition.  Wine  turns 
some  men  into  braggarts,  others  it 
makes  cowards.  Some  sing,  and 
others  talk,  when  wine  mounts  up 
into  their  brain.  Me  it  makes  silent, 
wary,  suspicious,  and  cautious.  It 
quidcens  me,  it  extends  my  mental 
vision,  it  heightens  all  my  senses. 
It  seems— if  I  may  so  express  it— to 
come  to  the  windows  of  my  mind,  and 
rub  a  vapour  from  them,  so  that  I 
see  people  clearer  and  deeper. 

It  specially  had  this  effect  on  me 
on  the  night  in  question,  so  before 
the  cabman  had  yet  shuffled  up  the 
capes  of  his  coat,  and  tied  a  fresh 
knot  in  his  whip,  I  had  calculated 
how  many  miles  it  was  from  Long 
Acre  to  my  cottage  on  Downham 
Green,  east  of  Hammersmith,  and 
observed  that  the  horse  was  a  good 
one,  and  untired. 

'Yere  to,  sir?'  said  the  cabman, 
forcing  the  door  with  great  diffictdty 
into  ite  proper  place,  and  then  with 
all  his  strength  grinding  down  the 
rusty  or  bruised  handle. 

'  To  No.  4,  De  Beauvoir  Terrace, 
Downham  Green,  Hammersmith.' 

'And  how  many  miles  do  you 
make  it?'  said  the  sullen  rogue 
again,  as  he  rudely  thrust  his  rough 
face  in  at  the  window,  speaking  with 
a  sour,  hard  voice. 

I  replied  that  I  called  it  not 
quite  five. 

'Not  much  less,'  said  the  man 
bitterly,  with  a  growl,  as  he  put  one 
foot  on  the  step  to  mount  to  his 
coachbox. 

'  And  mind  it's  double  fare, 
sir,  after  twelve,'  he  added,  re- 
turning again  to  carefrilly  pull  up 
both  windows,  and  to  re-open  and 
re-slam  the  opposite  door  of  the  cab. 
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I  did  not  like  the  Tindictive  look  he 
gave  me  aa  he  did  this  ;  but  I  said 
nothing,  for  I  knew  his  number,  and 
the  wine  made  me  reckless  of  all 
dangers,  but  I  did  not  know  the 
motive  of  all  that  care  then. 

*  Will  you  go  on/  I  cried, '  with 
your  ramshackle  cab,  or  I'll  get 
out  and  take  another — a  better  one?' 

'Ve'll  go  on  fest  enough  pre- 
sently/ growled  the  ill-conditioned 
fellow  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  as  he 
jumped  up  on  his  seat  The  horse 
spluttered  about  for  a  moment  on  the 
stones,  struck  out  a  spark  or  two 
with  its  hoofis,  and  then  sprang 
forward.  The  waterman,  fdnging 
down  his  water  bucket,  took  off  his 
hat  ironically  to  my  driver.  I  heard 
a  voice  behind  us  calling  for  a  '  cab, 
quick,' 

'Take  care  how  you  drive  that 
there  gentleman/  cried  out  a  pohce- 
man,  and  we  were  off.  The  lamps 
of  Lon^  Acre  passed  us  in  (juick 
procession ;  it  seemed  but  a  minute, 
and  we  were  in  St  Martin's  Lane. 
At  that  instant  the  gusty  wind  bore 
across  the  road  the  *  half-past  twelve/ 
struck  by  the  bell  of  Si  Martin's 
Church. 

The  driver,  thinking  of  his  over- 
fiire,  turned,  and  tapping  at  the  win- 
dow, with  a  brutal  leer  asked  me  if 
I  heard  '  the  clock  a-striking ; '  but  I 
did  not  reply,  for  I  had  taken  a 
strange  dislike  to  the  man,  and  my 
only  wish  now  was  to  get  as  soon  as 
possible  to  my  own  home,  and  rid 
myself  of  a  fellow  probably  half  in- 
toxicated, and  evidently  determined 
to  be  extortionate  and  troublesome. 

By  this  time  it  had  begun  to  rain 
fast ;  the  mist,  before  wavering  and 
wandering,  now  fell  in  long,  lashing 
lines,  that  beat  fiercely  against  the 
cab  windows,  covering  i£em  with 
a  moving  sur&ce  of  water,  that 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  tjme 
to  see  out  of  either  glass.  The 
wind,  too,  beat  against  the  cab,  and 
flew  howling  before  us  up  the  street 
Still  we  drove  on  fast  and  steadily 
up  Regent  Street,  where  now  nothing 
coidd  be  seen  but  a  stray  x)ohoeman 
cowering  up  in  a  doorway. 

I  never  saw  such  rain  before  nor 
since.  It  seemed  to  whiten  all  tiie 
pavement,  and  to  madly  d£uice  and 
splash,  as  if  each  drop  were  a  living 


thing.  Yet  all  this  time  that  the 
rain  seemed  ready  to  beat  in  the 
windows,  the  cabman,  with  head 
bent  deprecatingly  down,  drove  on 
singing  scraps  of  a  coarse  sea-song : 

*.BeIay  there !  beUy !  was  all  he  woald  say. 
As  we  tossed  in  the  chops  of  the  ChaaneL' 

I  struck  the  window  angrily,  to 
stop  his  ribald  and  insolent  song ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  me,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  my  signal ;  so 
throwing  myself  back  in  a  comer  of 
the  cab,  I  began  to  turn  over  the 
chief  events  of  the  evening  in  my 
mind,  just  to  wile  away  the  time. 

Through  a  pleasant  haze  tiie  past 
hours  seemed  again  to  defile  before 
me.  I  went  through  all  the  moments 
rrom  the  time  the  man  at  the  door 
gave  me  the  ticket  for  my  hat,  to 
the  time  that  I  gave  it  back  again 
to  the  same  man,  and  told  tiie  waiter 
to  call  me  a  cab  &om  the  nearest 
stand.  I  remembered  aU  the  bows 
and  hand-shakings  of  the  Committee 
Boom,  and  how  at  last,  in  an  irregu- 
lar body,  we  moved  in  to  the  dinmg- 
hall,  marshalled  by  the  joUy-looking, 
portly  stewards,  with  blue  rosettes  at 
their  buttonholes.  I  remembered 
the  buzz  as  old  Lord  Foptoddle,  our 
noble  chairman,  arrived  and  took 
his  seat ;  I  remembered,  too,  with  a 
smile,  the  bursting  out  of  'Down 
among  the  barley/  from  tiie  profes- 
sional singers,  just  as  the  dessert 
was  set  upon  the  table.  Then  came 
the  procession  round  the  table  of 
'the  superamiuated  night  porters/ 
and  the  tiremendous  auctioneer's  blow 
of  the  toastmaster's  hammer,  that 
heralded  the  first  toast  Again  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  anile  speeches, 
the  insLQcere  compliments,  uie  ridi- 
culous praise,  the  extravagant  self- 
laudation  on  the  mutual  flatteiy 
system.  Again,  through  a  din  of 
tongues,  and  a  clattering  of  plates,  I 
heajrd  the  treasurer  read  those  tire- 
some, endless  items,  sud^  as — 

*  Twenty  pounds  from  Lord  Fop- 
toddle.'   (Cneers.) 

'  Ten  pounds  from  the  Marquis  of 
Cheshire.'    (Benewed  cheers.) 

Again,  too,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
I  heard  the  treasurer  thank  the 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  tluuik 
the  treasurer ;  and  then,  at  last,  not 
a  little  flurried,  I  rose  myself  to  pro- 
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poBe '  The  Ladies/  who  smiled  upon 
us  in  the  galleiy,  I  all  the  time 
thinkiiig  only  of  pretty  httle  Nelly 
Pledgett,  my  doctor's  daughter,  who 
I  saw  beaming  and  radiant  in  a  front 
seal  I  got  qtiite  eloquent  on  the 
subject  of  female  beauty,  and  sat 
down  amid  tremendous  applause.  I 
was  replied  to  by  the  good  doctor, 
who,  thanking  the  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the  ladies,  begged  to  propose  the 
health  of  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  society— need  he  say  he  alluded 
to  — '  Osbert  Wilkinson,  Esq.  ?' 
(Cheers.) 

But  suddenly,  through  all  these 
motley  recollections,  there  flashed  a 
painful  thought — a  suspicious  ap- 
prehension of  I  scarcely  Knew  what 
coming  evil.  It  seemed,  when  I 
think  of  it  now,  almost  like  a  pre- 
sentiment of  what  shortiy  after  hap- 
pened. I  remembered  that,  as  I  sat 
down,  somewhat  heated  by  my 
speech,  and  was  pouring  myself  out  a 
glass  of  that  excellent  sheny  to  wind 
up  with,  my  old  friend,  the  doctor — 
who  by-the-by  sat  opposite  me  at 
dinner — leant  across  the  table  and 
gave  me  a  peculiarly  keen  and 
searching  loot  from  under  those 
thick  grey  eyebrows  of  his. 

'  What  does  that  detective's  look 
of  yours  mean,  doctor  ?'  said  I,  plea- 
santiy  enough. 

'  Jt  means  that  you  must  take  care 
<f  yourself*  said  he  in  a  grave 
voice ;  and  no  more  passed  between 
us,  for  at  that  moment  I  rose  to 
leave,  having  some  business  that 
would  csM  me  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  followed  me  out,  though, 
and  when  we  shook  hands  in  the 
doorway,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  did 
not  hold  his  stop-watch  in  one  hand, 
and  feel  my  pulse  with  the  other; 
but  I  was  so  busy  helping  Nelly  on 
witii  her  scarlet  opera  cloak  that  I 
did  not  i)ay  much  attention  to  the 
nervous  old  fellow,  who,  between 
ourselves,  I  think  is  rather  getting 
past  work ;  he  worries  one  so  wi£ 
warnings  and  mysterious  threats,  as 
if  I  wasn't  in  the  finest  health,  and 
my  life  insurance  just  advantageously 
settled. 

Dear  Nelly!  what  an  anxious  look 
she  gave  me,  as  I  stepped  into  my 
cab !    I  was  sure  that  gurl  loved  me. 

All  this  evening    I    had   been 


haunted  with  anxieties  about  that 
troublesome  Chancery  case  of  mine, 
'  Wormwood  verms  Widgett,'  the 
vexation  and  delays  of  which  had 
nearly  driven  me  mad.  I  had  really 
felt  quite  giddy  over  it  that  very 
morning,  and  began  to  get  alarmed 
about  overworking  my  brain,  as  my 
doctor  taxed  me  with  doing.  I  could 
not  get  the  thought  of  it,  even  now, 
out  of  my  mind,  till  a  certain  grow- 
ing apprehension  overpowered  it. 

We  were  still  driving  on  at  a 
strange,  unequal  rate — now  at  a 
fririous  gallop,  now  at  a  fierce  trot ; 
but  where  we  were  I  could  not  very 
well  determine — I  looked  out,  for 
we  had  just  got  into  a  dark  bye- 
street,  and  there  was  no  lamp  visi- 
ble, up  or  down,  as  fsn,  at  least,  as 
I  could  see  without  putting  my  head 
out,  for  the  windows  were  jammed 
so  close  that  it  was  impossible  to 
open  them. 

It  was  here  that,  for  the  first  time, 
I  began  somehow  or  other  to  have 
some  vague  apprehension  of  the 
sanity  or  honesty  of  my  driver. 
Then  came  thronging  into  my  brain 
stories  I  had  heard  years  ago  in 
Paris  of  a  celebrated  and  dangerous 
gang  of  thieves  who  had  for  their 
accomplices  many  of  the  drivers  of 
the  mght  fiacres.  These  fellows 
drove  whatever  passengera  they 
could  procure  into  obscure  streets, 
and  there  robbed  and  sometimes  mur- 
dered them.  Was  I  to  be  the  victim 
of  such  a  scheme? — ^and  if  I  was, 
what  hope  had  I,  alone  and  unarmed, 
to  escape,  at  such  an  hour  too,  and 
on  sucn  a  night  ? 

Now  was  the  time  to  resist,  how- 
ever, before  it  was  too  late.  My  re- 
solution was  prompt.  I  struck  at 
the  window  as  loudly  as  I  could 
without  breaking  the  glass ;  I  kicked 
at  the  panels  of  the  door;  I  shouted. 
Suddenly,  with  a  tremendous  jolt  on 
the  curb,  the  cab  stopped.  As  the 
door  opened  I  cried, '  Let  me  out, 
you  rascal — FU  not  be  robbed.'  I 
stepped  forward  to  get  out,  but 
was  met  by  a  fierce  blow  on  the 
chest  from  the  cabman,  whose  eyes 
now  literally  glared  with  rage. 

*  That's  enough  of  your  mad 
tricks,  Bedlam  Billy,'  he  said,  as  he 
thrust  me  back  violently  into  the 
cab;  'you  vant  a  straight  vescut. 
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yon  do,  and  you  shall  baye  one ;'  then 
slamming  the  door  with  a  wrench 
that  showed  extraordinary  strength, 
he  leaped  on  the  box,  and  drove 
away  again  with  a  fdry  that  sent  me 
reeling  into  a  comer  of  the  seat. 

Hitherto  I  had  dreamt  only  of 
robbery,  now  I  waa  sure  that  the 
man  who  droye  me  was  mad,  stark 
staring  mad.  He  was  going  to 
driye  me  into  some  river,  or  down 
some  pit,  or  in  some  way  or  other  to 
huny  himself  and  me  to  a  horrible 
death.  There  he  was  now,  standing 
np  to  drive,  leaning  forward  to  lash 
on  the  eager  horse,  that,  frothing 
with  pain,  leax)ed  at  every  blow  of 
the  man's  whip.  I  do  not  know 
why  I  did  not  mstantly  break  both 
front  windows,  and  pull  the  man  off 
the  box ;  or  force  open  the  door  and 
throw  myself  ont;  or,  breaking  all 
the  glass,  shout  to  every  one  through 
the  openings  that  the  man  who  was 
driving  me  had  gone  mad. 

From  whatever  cause  it  happened, 
I  know  not,  but  I  did  none  of  these 
things.  It  was  now  long  past  mid- 
night, and  I  could  see  no  one,  not 
even  a  policeman.  We  were  fast 
getting  into  the  suburbs.  The  speed 
rendeml  it  almost  certain  deam  to 
leap  out,  and,  moreover,  no  strength 
I  could  evoke  could  succeed  in 
forcing  open  either  door.  I  waited, 
therefore,  for  some  halt  or  x)ause 
that  would  give  me  an  opportunity 
of  struggling  with  the  madman  to 
whose  care  I  had  so  unhappily  in- 
trusted myself. 

On  we  flew,  on,  the  horse  leaping 
and  plunging  as  if  it  would  have 
broken  from  the  harness.  We  dashed 
down  streets,  whose  random  lamps 
seemed  to  race  past  us;  we  tore 
down  lanes,  where  houses  were  yet 
but  few,  except  at  the  beginning. 
Now  the  wheels  grazed  against  a 
post,  and  now  against  a  garden  wall ; 
but  still  the  madman  who  drove  me 
seemed  somehow  or  other  to  strug- 
gle through  all  dangers,  and  drive 
on  more  frantically  than  before. 

Once  we  dashed  through  a  turn- 
pike. Some  voices  screamed  after  us, 
and  my  driver  screamed  to  them  in 
return,  but  what  they  said  or  what 
he  said  I  could  not  distinguish. 

What  could  I  do  ?  What  use  was 
it  to  threaten  a  maniac  with  violence. 


with  blows  of  the  fist — a  man  who 
perhaps  imagined  himself  hunted 
by  de^ms,  or  escarang  from  his  would- 
be  murderer  ?  His  crazy  suspicions 
had  already,  doubtJess,  associated 
me  with  some  old  persecutor,  or 
supernatural  enemy  of  his.  How 
could  I  reason  with  him — ^how  could 
I  sooth  such  fears?  Would  he 
not  leap  at  once  at  my  throat  like  a 
wild  cat,  and  tear  my  very  life  out  ? 

We  were  now  racing  up  a  long 
side  street,  where  in  the  distance,  to 
my  horror,  I  could  just  discern, 
through  the  pale  light  of  the  first 
daybi^ak,  a  yawning  pit  dug  for 
the  foundations  of  new  houses. 
There  was  no  railing  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  road  was  a  mere  deep-rutted 
lane,  without  limit  or  boundary. 

I  saw  at  once  that  our  fiite  was 
inevitable;  it  came  ere  I  could  in 
any  manner  extricate  myself  from 
the  vehicle.  The  horse  near  the 
deepest  place  gave  a  plunge  and 
reel,  then  dropped,  spite  of  the 
redoubled  lashmg  of  the  frantic 
driver — ^yes,  fell,  dragging  the  car- 
riage with  it  into  what  seemed  to 
me,  in  that  imperfect  light,  and  in 
that  whirl  of  my  senses,  a  chasm  of 
darkness  at  the  bottom  of  whidi 
crouched  Death  waiting  for  his  prey. 
There  was  a  crash,  a  cry,  and  I  fell 

stunned. 

♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

I  know  not  how  long  I  lay  insen- 
sible ;  but  when  I  recovered,  it  was 
daybreak,  a  Mat  red  light  was 
striping  the  eastern  sky,  and  I  could 
see  surrounding  objects,  though  in 
a  dim  uncertain  way.  I  was  lying 
beside  the  fallen  coach  and  its  dead 
horse :  the  driyer  I  could  nowhere  see. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  rouse  my- 
self, totter  on  my  l^s,  and  discover 
where  I  was  hurt,  or  if  any  bone 
was  broken.  To  my  great  delight  I 
found  myself  whole  and  sound,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  sprain  in  my 
right  foot,  at  least  so  I  thought  at 
first ;  but  as  I  put  down  my  hand  to 
touch  my  injured  foot,  a  heavy  red- 
clotted  drop  of  blood  fell  on  it 
I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  forehead, 
and  found  there  a  deep  cut,  from 
which  the  blood  was  oozmg  thickly. 
I  instantly  took  out  my  handker- 
chief and  boimd  it  tightly  round  the 
wound,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  staunch 
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the  blood  till  I  oould  get  assistance. 
Bnt  where  was  I,  and  where  was 
the  driver?  'Thank  God/  I  cried 
alond, '  that  I  am  at  last  rid  of  that 
madman!'  I  looked  ronnd  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  place  the  wretch  had 
fflisnared  me  into. 

It  was  an  nnfiniBhed  sabnrhan 
street,  with  raw  brick  skeletons  of 
houses,  stretohing  their  frail  dreary 
walls  np  into  tlie  misty  morning  air. 
Some  were  caged  in  with  scaffold- 
poles,  others  had  great  heaps  of 
mortar  still  piled  tip  in  front  of 
them;  unfinished  iron  railings,  doors 
daubed,  like  clowns'  feu^es,  with 
patches  of  red ;  windows  with  white 
ciicles  in  their  panes;  gateways  with 
gaping  pits  where  steps  were  to  be, 
everywhere  met  my  eye.  In  front 
of  me  on  a  dead  wall,  '  Alpha  Ter- 
race,' the  name  of  this  future  parfr- 
dise,  was  written  in  staring  white- 
wash letters.  The  only  sound  I 
could  hear,  &r  or  near,  was  the  rest  9 
lass  twitter  of  the  wakening  spar- 
rows. I  touched  the  horse;  he 
was  dead,  cold,  and  already  stiffen- 
ZDg.  The  coach  lay  on  ite  side, 
rising  like  a  wall  before  me,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  new-dug  foundation, 
some  twelve  feet  froni  the  roadway. 
It  was  wondei^  how  I  had  escaped. 

But  the  wretehed  maniac  who 
would  have  taken  my  life,  was  he 
lying  crushed  beneath  the  cab?  I 
must  rouse  myself  and  see  if  I  can 
find  any  trace  of  him,  though  doubt- 
less he  belieyed  me  dead.  £f  unhurt, 
he  had  fled,  howling  and  exulting,  to 
meet  with  that  certain  detection  he 
had  not  cunning  enough  to  escape ; 
if  injured,  he  had  crawled  away  to 
obtain  help. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through 
my  mind,  I  stepped  painfrilly  over 
the  dead  horse,  and  again  exclaim- 
ing, '  Thank  God  he  is  gone !'  walked 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  cab, 
which  hitherto  had  been  hidden 
from  me. 

Good  heavens!  what  did  I  see? 
My  enemy  the  madman,  sitting  down 
between  the  upturned  wheels,  with 
his  back  against  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage, quietly  cutting  a  leather  trace 
into  two  long  flexible  strips.  On  his 
&ce,  which  was  smeared  with  mud 
and  gore,  there  was  a  hideous  smile 
of  nmice  as  his  eyes  met  mine. 


'Yy,  hallo,  Lnshington?'  he  said 
— ^not  appearing  in  the  least  alarmed 
or  surprised,  and  continuing  his 
task — '  this  is  a  rum  start  of  yours, 
isn't  it?  Vot  are  you  a-going 
to  give  me  for  my  &re?  I'm  not 
goinjg  away,  Golney  Hatch,  vithout 
getting  paid  for  your  mad  capers, 
so  don't  think  it,  Mr.  Hanwell.  So 
now  then,  Crazy  Bill,  stump  up.' 

'  It  is  you  who  are  mad,'  I  said, 
'  and  I  leave  you  to  your  keeper.' 

'Ye'll  see  about  that,'  said  the 
villain,  slowly  getting  on  his  legs 
and  advancing  towards  me  with  the 
two  leather  straps,  that  he  had  now 
knotted  into  one  long  cord,  dangling 
behind  his  back.  '  You  must  come 
off  with  me  to  Bedlam, my  man;  you 
ain't  safe  at  large ;  a  cold  shower- 
bath  is  what  you  want,  old  Billy 
Bedlam.    Now  eaay, — hiss ! — easy.' 

'Lunatic,'  I  cried,  'beware  of  a 
desperate  man.' 

'  There's  two  on  us  desperate,  as 
for  as  that  goes,'  said  the  wreteh, 
leaping  on  me  to  bind  my  hands. 

God  forgive  me  for  it,  but  as  the 
fellow  advanced,  and  ere  he  could 
seize  my  throat  I  drew  a  long  broad 
knife  quickly  from  my  tousers 
pocket,  and  stabbed  him  under  the 
left  breast  He  threw  up  his  hands, 
screamed,  '  The  madman's  done  it!' 
and  fell  dead  on  his  face, 

1  stood  for  a  moment  spellbound, 
but  the  sight  of  a  red  stream  of  blood 
winding  towards  my  feet  aroused  me. 
•  *  I  was  a  murderer;  my  brain 
was  on  fire ;  those  drear  gaunt  houses 
seemed  dancing  round  me;  the 
earth  seemed  heaving  into  graves. 

I  erased  the  number  of  the  cab, 
1676,  to  escape  detection,  then 
threw  down  the  knife,  and  fled  I 
knew  not  where,  with  the  speed  of 
an  escaped  male&ctor. 

I  shiul  never  know  where  I  ran.  I 
passed  through  streete  where  shops 
were  beginning  to  be  opened  fn  the 
bright  morning  sun ;  people  called  to 
me  but  I  never  stopped ;  I  leaped  over 
gates  and  chased  through  the  rank 
grass  of  lonely  meadows.  There 
was  a  dead  stillness  at  first  in  the 
air,  and  I  thought  I  had  escaped; 
but  presently  a  sound,  at  first  no 
louder  than  the  bay  of  a  wateh-dog, 
seemed  to  gradually  swell  into  the 
clamour  and  cry  of  a  vast  pursuing 
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mob.  I  could  hoav  voicos,  and  tlie 
tramp  of  feet :  tlio  \rretolies  had  d«)i^'s 
wiih  tiiem :  tliey  werc  trat'king  me. 
How  strange  that  amonf:^  them  I 
seamed  to  specially  distinguish  the 
voices  of  Doctor  Pledgott  and  his 
daughter  Nelly !  "What  had  they  to 
do  there?  I  saw  the  mol)  breaking 
through  a  distant  orchard,  and 
thought  I  had  beaten  them  off  like 
so  many  wild  curs ;  Init  suddenly  in 
front  of  me,  at  a  turning  I  caimot 
avoid,  ran  three  men.  They  ]x)int 
to  a  dead,  bleeding  man  Ijing  on 
the  ground.  I  dash  at  them. 
There  are  blows  that  fall  crashing 
on  my  head,  then  there  is  a  great 

darkness. 

•  «  *  * 

When  I  awoke  it  was  a  soft  spring 
morning,  and  I  was  in  l>ed  in  a 
room  I  had  never  seen  before.  Oh, 
so  neat  and  trim !  A  goldfinch  was 
singing  pleasantly  at  the  window, 
and  there  were  lx)uquets  of  violets 
on  the  white  cloth  of  the  dressing- 
table.  A  bright,  rosy  cloud  rippled 
over  the  sky;  a  cheery  fire  sent 
quivering  up  the  chimney  its  little 
yellow  flames,  and  made  a  cozy, 
murmuring  sound  with  its  puflBng 
jets  of  gas.  I  rose  in  bed  by  a  great 
elfort,  for  I  was  very  weak,  and 
looked  at  myself  in  the  great  toilet 
glass  that  faced  the  bed.  I  saw  not 
myself,  but  a  pale,  hollow-faced, 
old  man,  whose  shaven  head  was 
lx)und  in  wet  bandages.  It  looked 
like  Lazarus  when  he  ascended  those 
steps  that  led  from  the  inner  dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly  tho  door  opened,  and 
who  should  enter  but  my  good  friend. 
Dr.  Pledgett?  It  wafi  lus  house  I 
was  in.  He  smiled  when  he  saw 
me  once  more  conscious ;  but  shook 
liis  finger  w^hen  he  observed  that  I 
was  trying  to  speak. 


The  rcpt  may  be  tol<l  in  a  few 
words.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it 
was.  that  I  had  had  a  brain  k-wr. 
The  diwiase  had  broken  out  the  niglit 
of  the  chant}'  (Hnnor,  as  my  dcK-tt)r 
had  long  exp<^cted.  The  severe 
mental  lalx)ur  of  that  case  of  *  Wonii- 
w(Kxl  V.  Widgett'  had  been  too  much 
for  my  brain.  Pledgett  had,  indeed, 
as  he  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner, 
that  eventful  night,  seen  premonitory 
s\Tnptoms  of  the  disorder,  and  had 
tried  to  follow  my  cab.  By  my 
friends'  wish  I  had  been  sent  to  his 
house,  for  the  sake  of  greater  atten- 
tion. 

Of  my  crazy  doings  tliat  night, 
the  less  said  the  better.  They  ende<l, 
however,  I  may  mention,  in  my  up- 
setting the  cab  myself  (for  I  had 
insisted  on  driving),  in  a  dangerous 
place,  and  then  stabbing  the  cabman, 
whom  I  had  mistaken  for  an  es- 
caped madman.  Luckily  the  wound, 
though  it  bled  severely,  had  not 
provSd  dangerous.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  then  escaped  from  the  cabman, 
who  had  tried  to  take  me  safelv  home 
seeing  I  was  delirious,  and  being 
found  in  a  field  near  Chiswick,  was 
driven  to  a  hospital,  from  whence  Dr. 
Pledgett,  hearing  of  my  detention 
there,  took  me  to  his  own  house. 

I  soon  i35covered,  thanks  to  my 
kind  doctor,  but,  alas !  having  before 
lost  my  senses,  I  now  lost  my  heart. 
I  spent  my  long  days  of  conva- 
lescence in  wandering  in  the  garden 
with  Nelly,  in  practising  duete, 
and  reading  Tennyson.  I  soon 
found  it  imjwssible  to  be  happy 
without  her. 

To-morrow  week,  Nelly  Pledgett, 
I  am  proud  and  happy  to  say, 
becomes  Mrs.  Osbert  Wilkinson, 
thanks  to  my  imaginary  Mad  Cab- 
man and  the  yellow  cab  No.  1676. 

W.  T. 
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soprano !'  She  is  not  an  ill-looking  girl,  and  eyidently  thinks  nothing  of  the 
upper  C ;  but  whilst  I  acknowledge  her  astounding  ability,  the  force  of  her 
style,  and  her  dazzling  execution,  I  feel  thankful,  sincerely  thankful  to 
the  tenor  and  alto,  and  both  ladies'  crinoline,  for  the  space  they  interpose 
between  us.  Soprani  actually  swann  at  our  reunions — their  name  is 
Legion,  and  their  principal  characteristics  are  grey  eyes,  pink  and  white 
complexions,  slender  necks  (capable  of  a  good  deal  of  muscular  action 
under  excitement),  and  light  or  auburn  hair.  I  have  seen  these  ladies 
singing  at  each  other  in  a  fall  chorus ;  and  I  remember  my  impression  at 
the  time  has  always  been,  that  one  or  other  of  the  fieur  creatures  must  drop 
dead  off  her  perch.  It  is  in  yain  our  honoured  conductor  wayes  his  hand 
and  cries  beseechingly,  '  Piano,  pianissimo,  ladies !'  He— mighty  master 
as  he  is — can  only  stand  aside,  like  the  rest  of  us  on  these  occasions,  and 
'  Praise  Allah '  when  the  battle  comes  to  an  end.  Not  but  that  we  are  o^ 
personally  very  good  friends ;  it  is  only  os  a  tenor  I  object  to  that  feeble- 
looking  young  gentleman  on  my  left,  and  I  hope  it  is  only  as  a  bass  he 
regards  me  with,  perhaps,  merited  contempt  As  for  the  ladies,  any  one 
passmg  the  door  (so  kindly  left  ajar)  of  their  room  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
practice,  may  behold  such  a  scene  of  kissing  and  embracing  as  shall  proye 
their  ardent  affection  for  each  other  to  every  one  except  a  cynical  old  bass. 


ODE  TO  THE  SWELL. 
[The  Bard  reciteth  hia  Anthem  to  the  NdtHe  Swell  who  inspired  them,] 

THE  SweU— the  Swell— I  sing  the  SweU ! 
Come,  Sisters  of  the  tuneful  shell. 
With  me  your  rapturous  voices  raise 
To  celebrate  his  solenm  praise. 
If  e*er  you  spied  at  Noon  and  Eve — 
(For  Mom  his  couch  ne'er  saw  him  leave) — 
That  listless  form — ^that  fiftidtless  suit. 
The  spotless  hat— the  speckless  boot. 
The  drooping  lid— the  rising  nose. 
That  snuffs  at  Nature's  meaner  shows. 
The  curling  lip — ^the  whisker  trim. 
The  dainty  glove— th*  umbrella  slim. 
The  self-wrapt,  world-despising  face, 
The  lounging  figure's  studied  grace  ? — 
If  e'er  you  heard  in  Park  or  Ball 
The  long  '  haw-haw*- the  languid  drawl — 
The  softened  b,  whose  roughness  rude 
To  gentle  double  it's  subdued  ? 
If  these  you  heard — ^if  those  you  saw — 
(J3well  interposing  with  beseeching  accents) 

'  I— say !— aw !— this— is— getf  ng— '  haw !' 

T.  Hood. 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  PICCADILLY. 

A  TALE  FOR  MAIDENS,  WIVES,  AND  WIDOWS;  AND,  INCIDENTALLY, 

FOB  ELDERLT  GENTLEMEN. 


CHAPTER  m. 

'SAT,  OBOBCEIE!  IB  IT  SO?' 


It  was  the  middle  of  the  seafion,  and 
London  was  fall,  and  hot,  and  gay. 
Both  opera-houses  were  open,  and 
Louisa  Pyne  on  the  boards  of  the 
one  was  proying  those  people  mis- 
taken who  look  down  on  English 
opera,  and  becoming  a  formidisible 
lival  to  the  Italian  prima  donna 
who  made  melody  on  the  boards  of 
the  other.  In  addition  to  the  new 
star,  who  was  neither  &scinating 
little  Picoolomini  nor  pretty  Patti, 
dear,  stately,  handsome  Grisi  was  in 
London  giving  her  last  weeks  and 
last  nights,  and  not  liaTing  the  heart 
happily  to  go  after  all.  And  Mario, 
that  matchless  Don  Gioyanni,  and  the 
golden-throated  tenor  alternated  with 
each  other  in  charming  and  rayishing 
the  musical  public.  And  concerts 
were  daily,  and  exhibitions  of  pic- 
tures of  the  old  and  new  Italian  and 
Flemish  school  were  many.  And 
the  Sydenham  Palace  was  rushing 
into  aU  kmds  of  extrayagancies  in  the 
way  of  flower-«hows,  presenting  of 
colours,  festiyals,  concerts,  and  ba- 
zaars. And  the  debates  of  the  session 
were  interesting  enough  to  excite 
the  members  when  there,  and  to  send 
them  away  to  balls  and  conyersa- 
ziones  animated  and  brilliani  And 
the  whitebait  had  arriyed  at  perfec- 
tion, and  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Quarter- 
maine  were  meeting  the  constant  calls 
upon  them  with  their  accustomed 
admirable  promptitude  and  energy, 
when  Mrs.  Knigntly  and  her  &mily 
returned  to  town  after  their  season 
of  sad  seclusion  and  retirement. 

Mrs.  Knightly  was  back  in  the 
Piccadilly  mansion.  She  had  said 
to  Gerald  that  she  should  perhaps 
go  and  Hye  in  Harley  Street;  and 
Gerald  had  told  her  he  thought  it 
would  be  'a  yery  good  moye'  and  a 
very  proper  course  to  pursue ;  'For,' 
said  he, '  when  Bupert  and  Greorgie 
^xe  married  you  see,  mother,  they 
must  hye  here  of  course,  and  I  don't 


approye  of  the  whole  fiimily  being 
quartered  together.'  G^erald's  prompt 
acquiescence  in  her  proposed  scheme 
was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Mrs. 
Knightly. 

There  was  a  delightful  and  select 
smaU  reception  at  Mrs.  Yining's  in 
May  Fair.  Mrs.  Yining  had  the 
prettiest  and  best-arranged  drawing- 
rooms  in  London,  said  her  Men£« 
and  they  were  not  yeiy  fiur  out  in 
their  assertion.  Anything  more  con- 
duciye  to  ease  and  conyersation  than 
the  ordering  of  those  little  rooms, 
famished  in  amber-coloured  silk 
rep,  it  is  impossible  to  conceiye. 
Eyery  one  grew  fluent  in  Mrs. 
Yining's  house.  Some  people  said 
it  was  owing  to  Yining  haying  such 
good  wine ;  others  to  uie  best  people 
always  being  there;  others  to  ihe 
lounges  and  chairs  being  freely 
arranged ;  but  the  real  cause  was  to 
be  found  in  the  bright,  neyer-fiuhng 
yiyacity  of  the  host  and  hostess. 

The  best  people  did  not  mean,  in 
the  Yining  yocabulary,  those  with 
the  loudest  titles  and  longest  purses, 
though  there  were  many  of  Ihese 
there;  for  Mrs.  Yining  was  tiie 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  who,  as  the 
song  says, '  had  been  naturally  mild, 
till  he  found  his  only  child  had  been 
bothered  and  beguiled  by  an  Irish 
hussar.'  Harry  Yining  was  the 
gayest,  and  brightest,  and  best-look- 
ing of  Irish  hussars ;  and  as  the  father 
of  his  wife  soon  forgaye  him  for 
haying  carried  off  his  daughter  from 
wealihier  suitors,  the  pair  rapidly 
succeeded  in  making  the  little  house 
in  May  Fair  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tiye  in  London,  and  collecting  around 
Ihcm  at  these  weekly  receptions 
many  a  celebrity  as  well  as  many  an 
aspirant  for  honours  in  literature 
and  art  The  time  x'^'B^^  &^ 
Mrs.  Yining's  Wednesdays  was  one 
sparkle. 

Mrs.  Yining  herself  was  a  pretty 
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little  woman  of  tlio  very  dashing 
order;  but  then  tliis  manner  wjis 
tempered  by  such  very  hi^'h  breed- 
ing that  you  never  had  the  ft^ar  of 
its  degenerating  into  fttstness.  She 
was  the  jmrticular  friend  of  that 
Georgie  Clifford  of  whom  mention 
Ims  l>een  made;  and  this  evening 
Georgie  was  here,  and  Mrs.  Yining 
had  l)een  vainly  trying  to  get  sjKvch 
of  her  for  a  long  time,  but  had  not 
l)een  able  to  manage  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constiuit  claims  on  her 
attention  as  a  pohte  hostess. 

Miss  Clifford  was  just  what  Geor- 
gies  nearly  always  are — very  pretty, 
very  picjuant,  rather  small,  and 
ratlier  clever ;  altogether  a  very  bril- 
liant and  very  wann-heartod  httlo 
individual.  A  universal  favourite, 
courted,  and  flattored,  and  oj^enly 
admired,  she  was  neither  a  flirt  nor 
a  fool.  She  liked  admiration,  and 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  it ;  but  she 
did  not  think  the  finest  and  most 
glorious  thing  in  the  world  was  to 
cause  a  fellow-creature's  heart  to 
ache ;  consequently,  though  this  ad- 
miration very  frequently  ripened  into 
love,  to  her  honour  bo  it  said,  it 
never  afterwards  changed  to  hate 
and  contempt.  Amongst  all  the  men 
who  had  sighed  for  her  love,  and 
sued  for  her  hand,  there  was  not 
one  whom  Georgie  Clifford  could 
not  have  claimed  as  a  friend.  She 
had  never  been  guilty  of  the  base- 
ness of  telling  and  boasting  about 
the  offers  she  had  received ;  of  meanly 
trading  upon  former  succ<3sses  to 
enhance  her  value  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  No;  Georgie  Clifford  was 
the  soul  of  honour. 

People  did  not  dress  much  at  Mrs. 
Vining's  Wednesdays.  Those  ladies 
who  went  there  for  the  evening  went 
in  demi-toilette.  There  were  some 
who  looked  in  on  their  way  from  a 
dinner-party  or  to  a  ball,  and  these, 
of  course,  came  resplendent  with 
gleaming  shoulders  and  horticul- 
tural bends.  But  as  a  rule  people 
did  not  dress  much.  And  yet  surely 
elegance  in  demi-toDette  is  a  thing 
which  it  costs  as  much  artistic  con- 
sideration to  attain  as  does  the  fullest 
dress.  The  most  critical — and  there 
were  many  authorities  in  the  critical 
world  of  art  present— were  ready  to 
allow  that  artistic  considerations  had 


prf'side<l  at  Miss  Clifford's  toilet  on 
this  e^iHXiial  AVotlnt^lay  evening. 

I  liave  called  her  a  pretty  girl; 
but  that  is  an  extremely  marginal 
l)lirase.  She  was  a  si^arkling  bru- 
nette ;  but  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  she  had  sliarp  black  eyes  and  a 
vi^id  c()mj)lexion.  Not  at  all.  Her 
eyes  were  not  black,  and  though 
bright  and  clear  they  were  very  (ar 
from  being  sharp;  and  her  com- 
plexion was  faulty  in  the  extreme,  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  can  only  admire 
wliite  foreheads  and  clearlv-defined 
roseate  hues  in  the  cheeks.  Georgie's 
face  was  of  a  uniform  creamy-brown 
tint  by  day,  lighting  up  at  night  into 
that  dazzling  whiteness  which  is  so 
often  seen  in  Italian  faces.  She 
looked  sweetly,  her  friend  3Irs. 
Vining  thought,  as  she  stood  in  the 
comer  balancing  her  head  against 
the  wall,  her  soft  black  hair  tume<l 
back  lightly  in  elastic  waves  from 
her  pretty  httle  fiice,and  her  roundcil, 
graceful  figure  rol)ed  in  a  high  trans- 
parent pale-blue  dress,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  rich  white  lace  edging  the 
front  of  the  body  and  sleeves.  She 
was  rather  clever,  and  talked  well ; 
and,  al)ove  all,  she  had  that  g:oi^eous 
cloak  for  all  deficiencies,  an  inimitable 
manner.  For  about  a  year  and  a  half 
she  had  been  betrothed  to  Eupert 
Knightly,  and  it  was  of  Euixjrt 
Knightly  that  Mre.  Vining  was  so 
eager  to  speak  this  evening. 

'  Where  is  Mr.  Knightly,  Georgie, 
do  you  know  ?'  she  asked,  ruthlessly 
interrupting  a  young  artist  who  was 
imploring  Miss  Clifford  to  come  to 
his  studio  the  following  day  with 
Mrs.  Vining  to  inspect  his  novel 
treatment  of  the  '  Fmding  the  body 
of  Harold.' 

'  He's  in  town  by  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose,* she  answered.  '  He  has  been  at 
Warmingston  with  his  mother  for  a 
month;  but  I  believe  he's  coming 
back  to-day.* 

'  The  whole  femily  came  up  yester- 
day, I  have  just  heard ;  so  probably 
Mr.  Knightly  will  be  here  directly, 
as  he  always  can  count  upon  finding 
you  hero.  I'll  drive  you  to  call  there 
to-morrow,  Georgie,  shall  I?' 

'  Yes  do,  please ;  that  will  be  very 
nice  of  you. 

'  And  I  tell  you  what  else  I  will 
do  if  it  so  pleases  you.    I'll  offer  to 
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cbaperone  Gussie  and  Florence  tall 
such  time  as  either  Gnssie  or  you 
are  married  and  don't  want  me ;  for 
Mrs.  Knightly  won't  go  out,  and 
they  would  sooner  go  with  me'than 
almost  any  one  else,  wouldn't  they, 
Geoigie?' 

'Much sooner,  I  should  think.  It's 
a  capital  idea  of  yours.  I  heard 
from  Rupert  on  Monday.  I  wonder 
he  did  not  say  they  were  coming  up 
80  soon.' 

'  Wanted  to  sorpiise  you  probably. 
I  hope  he  will  come  to-night,'  said 
Mrs.  Vining,  turning  away  from 
Georgia,  after  bidding  her  look  for 
her  to-morrow  at  Kensington  Gore 
at  two  o'clock,  and  addressing  a 
gentleman  who,  in  consequence  of 
having  oyerheard  their  conyersation 
and  allusions  to  some  Kup^,  was 
employed  in  making  up  his  mind 
not  to  address  those  lovely  lines  of 
his  to '  proud  Clifford's  daughter '  as 
he  had  int^ided. 

'Are  the  Knightlys  Mrs.  Vining 
was  speaking  of  the  same  there  was 
that  htUe  buzzing  talk  about  last 
year.  Miss  Clifford  ?'  asked  a  slight, 
refined-looMng,  pale,  dark  man,  with 
a  smile  that  was  half  a  sneer  hover- 
ing perpetually  over  his  &oe. 

'  Tou  ignore  my  share  in  the  con- 
versation, Colonel  Croffcon,'  rephed 
Miss  Clifford.  '  Tell  me  what  the 
little  buzzing  talk  was  about,  and  I 
will  then  tell  you  whether  it  related 
to  the  same  fiunily  Mrs.  Vining  and 
I  were  speaking  of.' 

'Miss  Clifford  places  me  in  the 
witness-box,  and  demands  the  truth 
—nothing  but  it — and  the  whole  of 
it  Here  goes  then ;  the  talking  in 
question— of  which,  of  course,  you 
are  ignorant,  how  should  you  be 
otherwise  ? — consisted  of  a  series  of 
smart  and  other  sayings,  which 
went  the  round  of  the  clubs  and 
other  gossip-shops  last  season,  relat- 
ing to  the  doting  folly  of  the  rich 
Mr.  Knightly,  who  left  his  sons  and 
daughters  penniless  in  carrying  out 
his  &ie  theory  of  doing  all  honour 
to  his  wife.  Many-tongned  report 
also  added — ^forgive  me.  Miss  Clif- 
ford, I'm  in  the  witness-box,  you 
know— that  this  judicious  last  will 
and  testament  would  be  the  cause 
of  swamping  the  matrimonial 
arrangements  of  the  junior  members 


of  the  fiunily.    That  the  classical- 
faced  Augusta * 

'  Who  refused  you.  Colonel  Crof- 
ton,  two  years  ago;  go  on,'  inter- 
rupted Geologic  Clifford. 

'Miss  Clifford  honours  me  too 
much  by  remembering  such  trifles 
in  connection  with  me  ;  however,  to 
proceed — that  the  beautiftd  Miss 
Knightly,  who,  as  you  kindly  re- 
marked, was  good  enough  to  refuse 
me  two  years  ago,  will  never  queen 
it  over  sodely  as  Lady  Tollemache, 
and  that  the  eldest  son ' 

'  To  whom  I  am  engaged.  Colonel 
— allow  me  to  remind  you  of  that 
fact,  which  appears  to  have  escaped 
your  memory * 

'  Is  likely  to  sue  in  vain  for  the 
hand  of  Lord  Clifford's  daughter; 
say,  Georgie,  is  it  so  ?' 

He  came  nearer  to  her  as  he 
spoke,  with  his  polished  easy  air, 
and  Vandyke  fece,  and  with  pas- 
sionate admiration  in  Ins  dark  half- 
closed  eyes.  He  came  nearer  to 
her,  fEiscinating  her  into  silence  by 
the  depth  and  earnestness  of  his  gaze. 

'  Say,  Georgie,  is  it  so  ?' 

He  had  asked  the  question  in  all 
seriousness  the  first  time,  but  tlie 
second,  a  half-smile  played  about 
his  mouth  and  eyes,  and  stung  her 
into  speech. 

'  How  dare  you  put  me  into  such 
a  position.  Colonel  Crofton?  how 
dare  you,  after  my  telling  you  again 
to-night,  what  you  well  knew  be- 
fore, that  I  am  engaged  to  Rupert 
Knightly?' 

'Miss  Clifford  certainly  made  a 
statement  of  a  fact  with  great  frank- 
ness, about  which  young  ladies  are 
generally  more  reticent' 

'Because  you  forced  me  to  it; 
you  obliged  me  to  be  either  un- 
generous to  Rupert  Knightly,  or— 
unfeminine  I  suppose  you  will  call 
it  I  prefer  bemg  liie  latter,  and 
bearing  the  bmnt  of  your  sarcasms, 
Colonel  Crofton.  Rupert  Knightly 
will  have  the  hand  of  Lord  Clifford's 
daughter,  as  you  poeticallyphrased 
it,  whenever  it  suite  Rupert  Koightly 
to  claim  it' 

'  It  is  you  who  are  sarcastic  now, 
Georgie, — ^Miss  Clifford!  Can  you 
imagine  no  deeper  motive  than  idle 
curiosity  on  my  part  when  I  asked 
you  that  question?' 
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A  qxuck  warm  blnsh  oyetspread 
Miss  Clifford's  &ce  as  she  replied, 
'  No ;  for  your  own  sake  I  am  un- 
williiig  to  believe  you  had  another 
motive;  for  yon  have  always  pro- 
fessed Mendship  for  Mr.  Enightiy.' 

'Chivalrous  notions  these,  Mss 
Clifford;  however,  I  accept  the  re- 
buke, and  now,  are  we  Mends 
again?  Though  you  despise  me 
yourself,  perhajM  you  will  allow  me 
to  endeavour  to  create  a*  fftvour- 
able  impression  on  Miss  Florence 
Knightly?' 

'That  I  do  not  think  you  will 
ever  do,'  rephed  Miss  Clifford,  aud 
as  Eupert  Knightly  then  entered 
the  room,  she  held  no  further  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Crofton  that 
night. 

Colonel  Crofton  was  a  man  of  two 
or  three-and-foriy,  with  a  pohshed, 
cold,  hard  exterior,  and  a  handsome 
though  cynical  and  melancholy  face. 
He  was  of  good  family,  and,  without 
any  ostensible  means  beyond  his 
pay,  always  contrived  to  be  in  the 
best  society,  to  have  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable chambers — he  had  re- 
tired fix>m  active  service — and  to  be 
the  best-mounted  and  best-dressed 
man  in  '  the  Row.'  He  had  no  very 
intimate  friends ;  men  admired  him, 
did  not  exactly  see  through  him, 
and,  as  a  rule,  did  not  like  him  very 
much.  Women  did  not  xmderstand 
him,  and  consequently,  as  a  rule, 
liked  him  very  much  indeed,  as  they 
frequently  do  those  whom  they  do 
not  understand.  And  Colonel  Crof- 
ton cared  very  httle  whether  the 
generality  approved  of  him  or  not 

Mrs.  Knightly  sat  with  her 
daughters  aud  her  youngest  son  in 
the  spacious  drawing-room,  in  their 
handsome  house  in  Piccadilly.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  the  air 
came  throbbing  in  laden  with  the 
perfame  of  the  flowers  with  which 
the  balcony  abounded.  The  comely 
widow  had  got  to  the  silvery  shades 
of  mourning.  The  heavy  crape  had 
given  way  to  the  most  delicate  of 
pearly  tints  and  thinnest  of  ma- 
terials. Her  year  of  strict  retire- 
ment had  not  at  all  attenuated  her 
or  robbed  her  of  her  bloom.  She 
was  a  fresher,  fisdrer  rose  than  one 
could  reasonably  have  expected  such 
a  mature  one  to  be.     Mrs.  Knightly 


had  on  the  whole  enjoyed  herself 
verymudi  indeed  at  WarmingstoiL 
Bupert  had  never  once  ofieied  to 
interfere  in  anything,  and  she  had 
liked  the  steward  coming  to  her,  to 
know  what  should  be  done  as  to 
everything  connected  with  the  land 
and  the  tenantry  upon  it    She  had 
offered  to  bear  the  expenses  of  his 
election  if  he  would  like  to  come 
forwfiuxl  for  tiie  borough;  and  this 
Rupert  had  declined  rather  coldly, 
for  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  a  different  position— in  one 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
bear  the  expenses   himselL      His 
mother  only  ox)ened  her  limpid  eyes 
a  httle  wider  at  this  refusal  and 
manner  of  Rupert's.     Gerald  had 
spoken  to  her  warmly  and  forcibly, 
though  still  gently  and  affectionately, 
for  this  these  sons   never  forgot, 
about  the  injustice  which  had  been 
dealt  to  Rupert;  and  he  had  brought 
a  terrible  storm  of  hysterics  ahout 
his  ears,  and  sobbing  offers  to  give 
them  everything  and  go  and  Im9  a 
nurse  in  a  hospital  or  a  sister  of 
merey.    This  had  been  too  much 
for  Gerald,  who  resolved  that  hence- 
forth he  would  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  still  he  steadily  refused  to 
have  that  affeur  of  the   exchange 
arranged. 

Augusta  was  sitting  near  the  open 
window  when  tha  sharp  draw-np  of 
wheels  attracted  her  attention;  look- 
ing up,  she  exclaimed,  'Here  is 
Georgie  Clifford,  mamma,  with  Mrs. 
Yining!'  and  presently  the  visitors 
were  in  the  room. 

Now  Georgie  Clifford  had  a  keen 
idea  that  Rupert  was  being  very 
badly  treated  by  his  mother  in  thw 
matter  of  the  property,  though  he 
had  never  spoken  on  ^e  subject  to 
her ;  but  still  she  really  liked  Mrs. 
Knightly,  and  met  her  after  this 
long  period  of  non-intercourse  as 
wannly  as  ever. 

The  two  Knightlys  and  Georgie 
were  very  fond  of  each  other,  quite 
independently  of  the  future  sisteSr-in- 
law-ship  which  was  to  exist  between 
them;  and  Gerald  believed  his 
brother's  betrothed  bride  to  be  as 
perfect  in  every  respect  as  a  woman 
could  be.  The  majority  of  the  parly 
being  so  little  antagonistic,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  meeting 
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could  have  been  other  than  har- 
monious; but  alas!  one  of  Mrs. 
EnightlT^s  heart-strings  got  jarred. 

'I  am  going  to  propose^  Mrs. 
Enigbtly/  Mrs.  Yining  said,  in  her 
off-hand  way,  'that  till  Gussie  or 
Georgie  can  do  it,  the  girls  go  out 
with  me;  and  I  am  ready  to  begin 
my  duties  to-night,  by  talong  one  or 
both  of  them  to  the  Opera.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  smiled,  and  said, 
'it  was  yery  kmd,  and  she  was 
much  obliged ;'  but  she  felt  injured 
to  the  yeiy  centre  of  her  being.  If 
Mrs.  Yining  represented  general 
opinion,  then  general  opinion  took 
it  for  granted  that  she,  the  wealthi- 
est and  most  independent  woman  in 
London,  was  going  to  shut  herself 
np  and  have  done  with  pomps  and 
Tanities.  And  by  her  offer,  pretty 
dashing  Mrs.  Yining  made  an 
enemy  on  the  spot. 


CHAPTEB  lY. 

'LOTE   took   up   the   HABP   of  LtFB, 
AJXD    SMOTE    ON    ALL   THE    CHOBDS 

WITH  inaHT.' 

'Ton  don't  mean  to  go  and 
bear  Borghi-Mamo  to-night  then, 
Georgie?* 

'Not  to-night,  dear,'  replied  Miss 
Clifford,  as  her  friend  Mrs.  Yining 
reined  up  her  two  handscnne  bay 
ponies  at  the  door  of  Lord  Clifford's 
house  in  Kensington  Gore.  'Not 
to-night;  papa  has  a  dinner-party; 
and  I  have  some  people  coimng  in 
the  evening.  Does  Harry  go  with 
you?' 

'No;  he  has  deputed  (Colonel 
Crofbon  to  represent  nim,  and  bring 
us  safely  through  the  crush.' 

'  Colonel  Croflon  ?  Ah !  well,  good- 
bye;' and  Miss  Clifford  walked  into 
her  lather's  house,  feeling  that  e^e 
would  have  given  no  small  sum  to 
have  been  able  to  guard  Bupert 
Kni^tly'syoungest sister  against  tiie 
insidious  advances  of  a  man  of  whom 
she  felt  so  doubtful  as  she  did  of 
Colonel  Crofton. 

Georgie  had  no  time  to  seek  her 
&ther,  and  tell  him  the  impression 
her  mmd  had  received  from  this 
^t  to  the  Knightlys,  for  she  had 
stayed  in  the  park  till  late;  and 
when   her    maid   had    given   the 


fiTiiRliing  touch  to  her  costume,  and 
she  had  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  she  found  most  of  their  guests 
had  arrived. 

Bupert  Knightly  was  there ;  and 
Georgie  was  as  graceftd,  pleasing, 
attentive  a  hostess  as  ever:  but 
stm  her  father,  who  knew  by  heart 
every  shade  and  expression  of  the 
face  of  this  only  cherished  daughter 
of  his,  saw  that  something  had 
occurred  to  give  her  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Lord  Clifford  was  a  silver- 
haired  old  man  of  nearly  seventy, 
and  a  fine  type  of  what  he  was,  an 
old  naval  officer.  He  had  just 
attained  post  rank  when  he  came 
most  unexpectedly  into  the  title,  and 
then  he  had  married,  and  seen  httle 
service  after,  so  that  he  had  never 
risen  beyond  it 

He  was  very  fond  of  collecting 
navd  men  about  him,  and  telliug 
them  his  old  stories,  which  Georgie 
knew  by  heart  but  never  grew  tired 
of  listening  to,  and  hearing  details 
of  the  social  life  of  the  service  of  the 
present  day.  This  day  he  would 
nave  enjoyed  himself  particularly, 
for  he  had  two  or  tnree  young 
officers,  a  Heutenant,  and  an  assisir 
ant  surgeon  amongst  them,  dining 
with  him,  who  had  been  stationed 
in  the  'Bay  of  Naples  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  and  these  were  full 
of  the  Bourbon  iniquities  (tempered 
shghtly  by  their  admiration  for  the 
lovely  queen),  and  of  Garibaldi 
enthusiaBm.  But  that  shadow  over 
Georgie's  eyes  disturbed  him;  and 
for  once  in  his  Ufe  the  hospitable 
old  gentleman  wished  his  guests 
away,  that  he  might  learn  the  cause 
of  it 

He  felt  sure  it  was  something 
connected  with  the  Knightlys,  for 
they,  too — ^the  fiather  and  daughter 
—had  talked  it  over  many  times 
during  the  last  twelvemon^.  He 
had  &own,  from  Buperf  s  manner 
that  a  heavy  weight  was  pressing  on 
the  young  man's  heart;  but  with 
true  delicacy  he  had  never  once 
alluded  to  a  subject  that  he  felt 
convinced  must  be  so  painftd  to 
Bupert,  determining  quietly  in  his 
own  mind,  that  if  Mrs.  Knightly 
took  no  steps  at  the  expiration  of 
her  year  of  retirement,  he  would 
offer   to    make   Bupert's   position 
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nearly  as  good^  as  Lord  Clifford's 
son-in-law,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  had  he  come  before  the  world 
as  Rupert  Knightly,  Esq.,  owner  of 
the  Hful,  and  M.F.  for  Warmingston. 

But  he  had  not  to  wait  tQl  their 
guests  dispersed  to  learn  the  cause 
of  the  cloud  in  Georgie's  eyes,  for 
during  a  terrific  conflict  between  a 
young  lady  and  the  piano,  Georgie 
came  up  to  him  and  said,  in  low 
tones  and  with  an  earnestness  that 
almost  amused  him — 

'Oh,  papa!  Mrs.  Knightly  is  in 
grey  barege  and — ^blushes.' 

The  father  and  daughter  were 
eminently  sympathetic;  and  trivial 
as  the  phrase  appears,  Lord  Clifford 
fully  understood  now  why  Georgie 
had  looked  grave. 

Eupert  was  the  last  to  leave.  He 
had  been  standing  silently  for  some 
minutes,  till  his  eyes  had  caught  the 
reflection  of  the  shadow  in  Greorgie's, 
and  then  he  looked  up  frankly  into 
Lord  Clifford's  fieLce,  and  said — 

'  My  mother  is  up  in  town  again, 
sir:  I  suppose  Georgie  has  told 
you ;  and  to-day  I  have  drawn  my 
quarterly  allowance.  I  am  nothing, 
I  have  nothing,  save  at  her  will  and 
pleasure;  and  tmder  these  drcum- 
stanoes  I  am  bound  to  resign  all 
claim  to  the  hand  you  promised  me 
a  year  and  a  half  since. 

His  &ce  had  ^wn  very  white  as 
he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  inexpressibly 
sad,  but  a  crimson  flood  passed  over 
the  one  and  light  came  back  to  the 
other,  as  Lord  Clifford,  rising,  placed 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  re- 
plied— 

'I  have  no  son,  Rupert;  it  will 
be  a  small  thing  to  me  to  settle  all  I 
have  upon  you,  considering  I  have 
already  given  you  the  most  valu- 
able tiling  I  possess — the  hand  of 
my  little  Georgie.' 

What  could  Rupert  say  ?  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  or  an  easy  matter  for 
him  to  acc^t  this  favour  at  the 
hands  even  of  such  a  true,  old  friend 
as  Lord  Clifford  was;  but  what 
could  he  do,  knowing,  as  he  well  did, 
how  Georgie's  happiness  was  bound 
up  in  him  ?  To  refuse  this  offer  of 
her  father's  would  be  to  abjure  her 
hand,  to  crush  her  woman's  pride, 
to  bitterly  mock  and  wound  her 
woman's  love.    He  had  thought  to 


lay  so  much  at  her  feet,  and  now 
that  hope  was  baffled,  and  he  must 
occupy  the  position  of  the  receiver 
instead  of  that  of  the  donor,  or  be 
cruel  in  his  unrelenting  pride  and 
self-respect.  There  was  a  fieioe 
struggle  for  a  few  moments  between 
his  good  and  evil  angel,  and  then 
looking  into  the  pleading,  anxious 
eyes  of  the  woman  who  had  given 
lum  her  heart,  '  love  was  still  the 
lord  of  all,'  and  he  wrung  with 
grateful  warmth  the  hand  of  the 
generous  old  man,  and  felt,  now 
that  it  was  removed,  what  a  weight 
had  been  on  his  heart  all  these 
months. 

'  Will  you  ride  with  me  to-morrow 
at  twelve,  Georgie  ?' 

'Tes,  Rui)ert;  and,  oh!  remind 
me  that  I  have  something  to  tell 
you — I've  no  time  now,  it's  so  late— 
about  Colonel  Crofton.  Good  night, 
Rupert;  we  must  not  keep  papa  up 
any  longer.' 

But  papa  stayed  up  some  little 
time  and  talked  to  Georgie  about 
the  widow.  'I  only  wish  I  could 
give  Gussie  what  Tollemache  under- 
stood she  was  to  have,  Georgie ;  but 
I  must  take  care  that  this  Rupert  of 
yours  does  not  feel  what  he  has  lost 
Absurd  boy,  to  imagine  his  mother's 
folly  could  make  any  difference  to  us.' 

'But,  papa,  isn't  it  strange- 
wrong  of  her?  I  did  think  better 
of  her  than  I  do  now.' 

'  My  dear  child,  she's  a  woman  I 
could  never  think  well  or  ill  of.  I 
liked  her  when  she  was  powerless, 
because  then  her  uncontroUable  silli- 
ness did  not  affect  the  peace  of  any 
one;  now  I  am  afraid  she  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  mild  mischief.  Those 
children  of  hers; are  every  one  of 
them  too  proud  to  make  her  do  what 
is  right ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
girls  and  Gerald  will  suffer  for  it 
Sir  Francis  Tollemache  cannot,  in 
justice  to  his  wife  and  the  children 
she  may  bring  him,  marry  without 
a  fortune,  and  a  large  one  too. 
However,  we'll  hope  for  the  best; 
and  now  go  to  bed,  my  pet,  and 
don't  let  me  see  you  lookmg  sorrow- 
ful again.' 

'  Well,  papa,  I  had  cause,  for  if 
you  had  not  been  what  you  are— 
the  dearest  and  best  of  papas— 
where  shoidd  I  have  been,  en  ? 
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'I  don't  think  Georgie  Gliffoid  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  wife  Biipert 
fihonld  have  selected/  pensiyely  re- 
marked Mrs.  Knightly,  when  her 
Tifiitois  had  departed,  and  while 
Georgie's  glance  of  amazement  at 
her  pearly  tints  was  still  burning 
into  her  soul. 

'Not  the  sort  of  wife?  Oh, 
mamma!  where  could  Bupert,  or 
any  one  else,  find  a  better,  dearer 
wife  than  Georgie  will  be  ?'  answered 
Augusta. 

'Where  could  Bupert,  or  any 
other  man,  find  a  purer,  truer 
woman  than  Greorgie  Clifford,  mo- 
ther?' put  in  Gerald,  rather  hotly. 
'A  woman  more  worthy  of  being 
the  wife  of  a  noble-natured  fellow 
like  Bupert  does  not  eadst' 

'I  didn't  mean  anything  against 
her  truth  and  purity  and  goodness,' 
responded  Mrs.  Knightly  petulantly ; 
'it's  very  hard  I  can't  make  a  re- 
mark, without  being  snapped  at  by 
my  own  children,  very  hanl,  indeed. 
I  only  meant  that  I  thought,  con- 
sideiing  all  things,  Bupert  might 
have  done  better ;  and  I  will  repeat, 
in  spite  of  your  both  snapping  at 
me  so,  that  Georgie  Clifford  is  too — 
too— I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it, 
hut  not  staid  and  dignified  enough 
for  Bupert' 

'Dear  mamma,'  interposed  Flo- 
rence, 'I  think  you  haraly  under- 
stand Georgie.' 

'Good  moniing,  mother,'  said 
Gerald,  rising;  'I  am  sorry  you 
should  do  yourself  the  iiyustice  of 
affecting  to  fear  that  the  dignity  of 
the  proudest  man  in  the  knd  could 
suffer  through  Miss  Clifford.' 

'Now  you  are  unkind,  Gerald,' 
began  Mrs.  Knightly,  two  tiny  tears 
welling  UT>  into  her  eyes. 

'Not  mat,  dearest  mother,'  he 
answered,  lightly  stooping  down  to 
kiss  her;  '  but,  for  heaven's  sake, 
don't  test  our  tempers  by  dis- 
paraging Georgie  Clif&rd.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  immediately  pro- 
tested that  she  was  yery  fond  of 
her;  but  when  Gerald  walked  out 
of  the  room  she  could  not  help  re- 
peating that  after  all  she  still  must 
think,  and  perhaps  they  would  bMow 
her  to  say  what  she  thought,  that 
Georgie  Clifford  was  not  the  wife 
for  Bupert 


Augusta  heard  the  reassertion  in 
scomM  silence — she  frequently  now 
received  her  mother's  remarks  in 
this  way— but  Florence  combated 
the  notion  warmly,  and  there  was 
anger  and  wrath  between  Mrs. 
Knightly  and  her  youngest  daughter. 

Sir  Francis  ToUemache — a  fine, 
handsome,  young,  &ank-fiaced  man 
— ^was  waiting  to  meet  them  that 
night  at  'Her  Majesty's;'  and  as 
Augusta's  hand  lay  upon  his  arm, 
and  Mrs.  Yining  kept  close  to  him 
in  the  excitement  of  some  important 
conununication  she  was  desirous  of 
making,  Florence  fell  to  Colonel 
Crofton's  charge,  and  it  was  by 
her  side  that  he  took  his  stand 
when  they  entered  Mrs.  Vining's 
box. 

He  had  been  bending  down  speak- 
ing in  soft,  under  tones  to  the  beau- 
tifal  younger  sister,  when  raising 
his  head  suddenly  he  met  the  full, 
fixed  gaze  of  the  elder,  of  that  Miss 
Knightly,  even  more  beautiful  now 
than  then,  to  whom  he  had  tendered 
his  hand  and  heart  two  years  before. 
He  returned  her  gaze  as  fully  and 
unflinchingly;  and  a  mocking,  de- 
fiimt  hght  burnt  in  his  dark,  vel- 
vety eyes,  and  the  reflection  of  a 
sneer  curled  his  lip  for  one  moment 
The  next  he  was  bending  down, 
renewing  those  dulcet  whispers 
which  he  had  judged  to  be  dis- 
pleasing to  Miss  Knightly,  as  being 
addressed  to  her  sister. 

Florence  Knightiy  was  lovely 
enough  to  have  commanded  any 
man's  homage;  and  on  this,  her 
first  night  of  reappearance  in  the 
London  world,  she  looked  extra- 
ordinarily so. 

Unhke  her  sister,  who  had  placed 
jewels  on  her  superbly-beautifiil 
head,  Florence  had  adopted  the 
artifice  of  extreme  simplicity  for 
this  occasion.  She  had  robed  her- 
self in  a  high  white  muslin,  with 
not  the  smallest  bit  of  colour  super- 
added to  brighten  up  its  cold  purity, 
and  she  had  brushed  all  her  fair 
hair  back  in  a  loose,  unconstrained 
mass,  and  &stened  rather  low  down 
on  the  left  side—partially  against 
her  cheek,  parti^y  against  the 
golden  hair — a  large  white  rose; 
this  was  all  there  was  of  ornament 
about  her,  and  though  she  looked 
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Tcry  loTely,  Mi*s.  Viniii.i^  Imd  f<>iiB«l 
an  opportiuiity  to  >s'lus|K'r  her  .sti-ong 
diRapi)roval  of  this  iK^'iuty-iinaxlometl 
whim  of  Floy's  into  An^aistii's  eai*. 

She  had  known  httk'  or  nothing 
of  Colonel  Crofton  iH-tbre ;  for  his 
oifcr  to  Au|:^usta  hivl  Iw-en  a  sudden 
tiling,  and  ho  had  never  l)een  a 
visitor  at  their  house  during  her 
father's  lifetime.  lUit  now,  on  tliis 
night,  whether  it  was  through  some 
few  but  well-chosen  and  judicious 
sentence's  of  i)raise  alx)ut  !\riss  Clif- 
ford, or  bix'AUse  ho  seeme<i  t^)  know 
a  great  deal  al>out  Gerald,  and  could 
tell  her  what  a  favourite  he  was  in 
his  corps — now,  after  talking  with 
him  tlirough  the  music  for  some 
tliree-r(uartei*s  of  an  hour,  Florence 
seemetl  to  know  him  very  well  and 
hke  him  very  much.  He  wa,s  ac- 
knowledged to  Ix)  a  great  critic  in 
matters  dramatic  and  miLsical,  too ; 
and  here  lie  was  agreeing  's^ith  her 
view  of  tilings,  and  complimenting 
her  dehcately,  in  a  veiled,  irresistible 
way,  upon  her  true  and  cultivated 
tafite. 

Florence  Knightly's  heart  beat 
quicker  when  she  heard  him  tell  her 
sister,  while  an  undercurrent  of 
mom-nful,  manly  frankness  ran 
through  his  tones,  that  he  should  do 
himself  tlie  pleasure  of  calling  at 
—  Piccadilly,  and  renewing  the  ac- 
quaintance which  had,  so  imhappily 
for  him,  been  inteiTupted.  Almost 
for  the  first  time  in  her  Ufe  Floy 
felt  angry  with  Gussie,  for  the  latter 
acquiesced  in  the  proposed  scheme 
of  the  coloners  with  what  appeared 
to  Florence  repulsive  coldness. 

Georgie  CUfford  would  be  rather 
late  in  the  field  with  that  warning 
she  was  going  to  give  Enpert  about 
Colonel  Crofton  the  next  day. 

Others  bad  talked  through  the 
music,  too.  Sir  Francis  ToUemache 
had  found  time  to  let  Augusta  know 
that  he  was  tired  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  should  wake  her  mother 
up  to-morrow,  and  Augusta  had  en- 
treated him  not  to  ask :  '  Wretched 
as  it  will  be,  Frank,'  said  she,  'if 
things  are  all  wrong,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  not  to  trouble  yourself  by 
asking  for  what  may  be  refused, 
after  all.'  And  though  Frank  ToUe- 
mache repeated  that  he  should  make 
the  attempt  to-morrow,  he  bit  the 


ends  of  his  tawnv  moiLstache  ^ith 
mortitioation,  for  Sir  Francis  Tolk- 
miu^ho,  rich  in  ancestry  and  hoiH)iir 
and  singleness  of  heart,  was  but  a 
p(K)r  Imi-onet ;  and  he  knew,  better 
tlian  any  one  could  tell  him,  that  he 
could  not  marrv  imless  Gus.sic  had 
her  foi-tiuic.  After  this  disturbing 
of  the  emlx?rs  of  his  grievance,  the 
stniins  of  some  of  the  sweetest 
singers  in  the  world  fell  harshly  on 
his  ears ;  and  standing  behind  her 
chair,  l(K>king  down  on  the  well- 
loved,  iHiautiful,  gracefid  head  of 
the  lady  that  should  have  been  his 
bride,  his  mind  began  to  be  filled 
with  some  rather  uncharitable  and 
unchristian  thoughts  concerning  that 
lady's  father  and  mother. 

Men  of  that  age  are  invariably 
more  agreeable  than  younger  ont«, 
thought  Floy,  as  the  pressure  of  his 
hand  in  farewell  was  still  wanu  on 
hers,  and  the  tones  of  his  *  good 
night;  I  purpose  honouring  myself 
by  calling  upon  you  to-morrow, 
Miss  Knightly,'  were  still  ringing 
in  her  ears.  What  a  mind  he  has, 
and  what  a  voice !  and  though  she 
mentioned  the  mind  of  the  gallant 
colonel  first,  even  to  herself,  yet  it 
was  of  the  quality  of  the  latter  that 
she  thought  most. 

*  That  youngest  Miss  Knightly  is 
handsomer  even  than  her  6Lst<r, 
Crofton,'  said  a  man  who  joined  him 
immediately  after  he  had  taken  leave 
of  Mrs.  Vining  and  her  party.  *  There 
was  nothing  else  so  lovely  in  the 
house  to-night — she's  lengths  a-head 
of  everyone  else.' 

'  I  object  to  turfy  comparisons, 
Stanley;  I  tliink  I  have  told  you 
so  before,'  answered  Colonel  Crofton; 
*  for  the  rest,  I  think  it  very  absurd 
of  IVDss  Knightly  to  play  the  "  Woman 
in  White "  to  crowded  and  feshion- 
able  audiences.' 

*  It  suits  her  style/  said  the  other, 
laughing. 

'  And  a  very  bad  style  it  is  that 
descends  to  stage  tricks  to  produce 
effects.  Handsomer  than  her  sister? 
Augusta  is  sublime.' 

*  And  Florence  ?'  interrupted 
Stanley. 

'  Bidiculous ;  good  night' 
Surely  Geoi^e  would  have  felt 
satisfied  that  he  did  not  oontemplftte 
wimiing   the   hand  and  heart  of 
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Bnpert's  sisier^  oould  she  haye  heard 
that  speech. 

For  many  hoois  after  ilorenoe- 
had  pressed  the  pillow  that  night, 
she  remained  awake  thinking  oyer 
every  word,  recalling   every  look, 
tone,  and  gesture  of  the  man  who 
had  stood  hy  her  side  daring  those 
too  quickly  fleeting  hours.     They 
seemed  a  great  deal  to  her;    but 
they  were  in  reality  trifling  enough 
in  matter.    Colonel  Groflon  was  not 
at  all  the  kind  of  man  to  give  the 
reins  to  his  tongue  and  let  it  carry 
him  on  to  dangerous  ground.    He 
had  told  her  one  or  two  short  anec- 
dotes relating  to  one  or  two  of  the 
Tocalists  whose  strains  were  ravish- 
ing  their  ears  at  that  present  time, 
and  whom  he  had  known  at  Malta 
he  said — a  circumstance  which  di- 
rectly caused  them  to  assume  a  new 
and  fiur  grefiter  interest  in  Floy's 
heart,  than  their  glorious  talent  had 
procured  for  them  before.    And  he 
had  hinted   disparagement  at  the 
taste  of  those  who  in  yivid  colours 
and  gorgeous  array  surrounded  them. 
Floy  made  up  her  mind  on  the  spot 
to  wear  'white  muslin  and  nothmg 
on  it,'  through  all  time.    And  he 
had  declared  himself  to  be  getting 
an  old  and  imcared-for  man,  who, 
when  he  dropped  from'  his  humble 
niche  into  the  grave,  would  do  so 
imregretted  and  unmissed ;  and  this 
had  nearly  brought  the  tears  into 
Floy's  eyes,  as  he  observed  to  his 
int^ise  amusement.    He  had  made 
some   little   remarks  about   Tolle- 
mache  too,  in  a  tolerant  sort  of  way, 
and  glanced  at  him  with  what  seemed 
to  Floy  hardly  suppressed  contempt. 
She  had  always  been  very  fond  of 
Frank  before,  and  done  fdll  justice 
to  the  open,  noble  nature  of  her 
future  brother-in-law ;  but  after  this 
speech,  and  the  look   down  from 
those  grand  heights,  she  found  that 
she  herself  did  not  think  Frank  quite 
good  enough  for  Gussie. 

And  what  did  Ck>lonel  Grofton 
think,  when  he  pressed  his  downy 
conch?  Was  he  full  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  pure  young  nature 
which  had  been  so  ready  to  believe 
in  him  ?  May  be  so :  but  the  one 
sentence  he  muttered  before  he  fell 
asleep  did  not  look  like  it.  '  If  the 
mother's  as  weak  as  I've  heard,  as 


weak  as  her  youngest  daughter, 
indeed.  Miss  Gussie  will  repent  of 
the  scomftd  glances  she  gave  me  so 
freely  to-night.' 

Two  years  before,  Colonel  Crofton 
had  really  fallen  desperately  in  love, 
really  and  truly,  with  Augusta 
Knightly.  Her  proud  beauty  had 
made  the  keen  man  of  the  world 
lose  his  head  for  the  first  time.  He 
would  have  lost  anything  to  win 
her ;  and  he  had  fiuled.  From  the 
day  her  answer  fell  cold  and  clear 
upon  his  ear  and  heart — and  she 
was  not  a  soft,  tender  woman  to  the 
generality  of  men — he  had  deter- 
mined that  she  should  be  made  to 
suffer  for  it  He  would  have  won 
her  brother's  plighted  bride  from 
him,  and  then  jilted  her,  to  hurt 
and  wound  Augusta  Knightly.  But 
now,  now  there  was  a  brighter  open- 
ing. Her  own  mother's  hand,  guided 
by  him,  should  deal  a  blow  that  she 
should  wince  under ;  and  Florence, 
her  beautiful  sister,  should  be  made 
l^e  means  of  throwing  dust  in  their 
eyes,  until  everything  was  settled 
and  he  could  unmask  his  battery. 
The  road  was  fair  and  clear  before 
him;  it  would  be  easy  to  travel 
along  it;  and  with  this  soothing 
and  comforting  reflection,  Colonel 
Crofton  fell  calmly  asleep,  while 
Florence,  with  open  eyes  and  glow- 
ing*cheeks,  dreamt  of  a  nature  grand 
and  lofty,  of  a  heart  purified  and 
ennobled  by  some  past  sorrow,  of  a 
wound  which  she  might  heal. 

I  hope  they  will  all  like  him.  I 
hope  manuna,  above  all,  will  like 
him,  was  one  of  her  last  thoughts. 

Poor  dear  Floy,  said  Augusta  to 
herself  that  night,  that  man  is  very 
much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  to  win 
her.  Oh  dear!  I  wonder  what 
mamma  will  say  to  Frank  to-mor- 
row.   

CHAPTER  V. 

'  WHAT  WOMDEB  IF  HE  THINKS  ME  FAIR.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  sat  alone  in  her 
drawing-room ;  and  how  it  was  that 
ehe  came  to  be  alone,  shall  be  ex- 
plained hereafter.  She  sat  alone  in 
what  was  beginning  to  seem  like 
wearisome  solitude ;  and  the  summer 
wind  laden  with  the  breath  of 
flowers — mJTed  with  the  odours  of 
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riimmers  jwitent  vaixiriser — sifrhed 
past  her  uiihtvdcd.  For  tlie  tkir 
widow  was  ])luuged  deep  in  thought 
— or  wliat  st<KKl  hor  iii  lieu  of  it — 
biiildiiit:  castles  in  tlie  air. 

She  lijul  come  to  the  business  and 
cares  and  pleasiirt^s  of  the  day  in 
rather  an  atr^nievexl  frame  of  mind. 
For  her  dau^litei-s,  in  tidking  over 
the  events  of  the  ]ire\ioiLs  night, 
though  they  had  dutifully  regi'etted 
she  could  ncjt  share  such  delights 
with  them,  had  done  so  in  a  m.inner 
that  j)roved  that  the  impossilility 
of  the  thing  was  more  vividly  beiore 
their  nunds  tlian  tlui  melancholiness 
of  it.  Mrs.  Knightly  was  not  at  all 
tlie  sort  of  woman  calmly  to  con- 
template  the  idea  of  iK'Uig  shelved ; 
and  :sho  had  not  I)een  sorry  when 
her  dear  cliildren  A\'it]idrew,  and  she 
coiild  uninten'ui)tedly  cherish  her 
woes  within  her  o\mi  l>i*east. 

Mrs.  Knightly  hatl  put  on  a  grey 
silk  this  day ;  a  grey  silk  with  some 
fiills  and  falls  of  lace  al)out  it,  in 
place  of  the  too  suggestive  crape. 
And  on  her  head,  instead  of  the 
plain,  simple  >vidow's  cap,  which 
her  children  would  have  loved  to 
see  her  wt^ar,  she  had  an  arrange- 
ment of  cloudy  tulle  and  lace,  which 
blended  most  l)ecomingly  with  her 
dusky,  soft,  brown  hair,  and  delicate 
complexion.  A  mild-eyed,  kindly, 
pretty  woman  she  looked — and  was 
— on  tliis  fine  summer  morning, 
when  Cokmel  Crofton  was  ushered 
into  her  presence. 

Xow  Ixifore  I  go  any  further,  I 
must  devote  a  few  Unes  to  Colonel 
Crofton,  lest  injustice  should  be 
done  him.  He  is  not  to  he  the 
villain  and  worthless  character  of 
my  story,  without  an  end  or  aim. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  a  slight 
predilection  for  doing  the  right 
thing,  if  it  did  not  cost  him  any- 
thing ;  but  he  would  say, '  Farewell, 
for  a  time,  to  honour,'  if  the  doing 
so  would  add  anything  very  con- 
siderable to  his  yearly  income.  If 
doing  Augusta  Knightly  a  good 
and  friendly  turn  would  have  made 
him  master  of  thirty  thousand  a 
year,  he  would  have  waived  the 
righteous  wrath  he  had  lavished 
upon  her  for  two  years,  and  have 
done  her  that  turn  and  given  her 
his  blessing  in  addition.    But  as  it 


was,  he  saw  his  way  to  gaining  some- 
thing hke  that  simi  througli  doiiicc 
AugiLsta  Knightly  the  reverse  of  a 
kiiul  jmd  friendly  turn.  He  was 
getting  too  old  to  he  sentimental, 
lie  said  to  liimself,  therefore  he 
should  take  that  way. 

Mi*s.  Knightly  knew  nothing  of 
Colonel  Crofton  as  the  rejected  suitor 
for  her  eldest  daughter's  band. 
Augusta  kept  such  things  to  her- 
self,— to  herself  and  her  brother 
liuixni:,  who  had  of  course  told 
Greorgie.  But  she  knew  he  was  a 
rather  intimate  friend  of  the  Vininpj^, 
and  a  man  who  lia<l  a  very  gi:K*l 
standing  in  society;  and  thoucrh 
she  hml  only  seen  Mm  three  or  foiir 
times  pre\ious  to  her  widowboo<l, 
something  in  his  manner,  as  be 
entered  the  room  and  bowed  over 
lier  liand,  impressed  her  with  the 
idea  that  she  was  receiving  ratbtr 
an  okl  friend  than  otherwise. 

'  My  daughters  are  out  ridin?/ 
she  explained,  in  answer  to  liis 
inquiry  as  to  his  companions 'of  the 
night  before.  *  Gerald,  that's  my 
youngest  son,  came  up  and  jx^r- 
suadal  them  to  go  out,  rather  against 
Florence's  will,  I  think,  for  she  dots 
not  seem  very  well  this  morning; 
she  was  rather  late,  you  know,  last 
night — late,  at  least,  consideiing 
wliat  a  quiet  year  we've  all  haii.' 
Mrs.  Knightly  looked  pathetically 
pensive,  and  Colonel  Crofton  called 
up  a  fellow  expression  inunediately, 
though  he  was  mentally  smiling  in 
perfect  appreciation  of  Miss  Florence 
Knightly's  unwillingness  to  ride, 

'Is  Knightly  up  to-day?'  he 
asked,  after  a  moment  *  What  a 
fine  fellow  he  is,  Mrs.  Knightly;  I 
never  met  with  a  more  iwpular  man 
in  a  corps  than  Gerald  is  m  his.' 

*  He  is  a  fine,  handsome  boy,  and 
a  dear  good  boy  too,*  replied  the 
flattered  mother ;  *  he's  very  much 
like  what  his  poor  dear  father  was 
at  his  age.' 

Colonel  Crofton  did  not  desire  the 
lady  to  grow  retrosDective,  espe- 
cially about  Gerald  8  poor  dear 
fother;  so  he  twirled  a  paper-knife 
round  and  said  nothing. 

'  You'll  find  a  likeness  of  Gerald 
— likenesses' of  all  my  children,  in 
fiact — ^in  that  album.  Colonel  Crofton; 
there's  one  of  me,  too/  she  continaod, 
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blushing  freshly,  '  but  it  was  taken 
before  £e  time  of  my  sad  tiial ;  you 
won't  see  any  Ukeiiess  now  probably. 
I've  altered  very  much.' 

Yes,  Colonel  Grofton  thought  to 
himself,  the  old  lady  looks  a  few 
degrees  more  lively  now  than  when 
this  was  taken,  bnt  he  said — 

'  These  things  never  do  jostice  to 
ladies,  Mrs.  Knightly;  this  is  very 
pleasing,  very  pret^,  bnt  still; — 
well,  at  the  nsk  of  your  feeling 
offended  at  the  disparagemient  of 
your  photographer,  I  must  repeat 
it,— it  does  not  do  you  justice.' 

'  So  my  sons  tell  me,  foolish  boys ; 
that  one  you're  looking  at  now  is 
my  eldest  daughter;  a  good  one, 
isn't  it?' 

'Yes,'  Colonel  Crofkon  said,  'a 
very  good  one.'  If  she  had  been 
watching  his  fiM»,  she  would  have 
seen  that  it  had  grown  a  little  i)aler. 
It  was  a  double  album,  and  on  the 
opposite  page  to  Augusta  there  was 
a  likeness  of  Sir  Francis  Tollemache. 
'And  thafs  Miss  Cliffoid,'  she 
continued,  as  he  turned  a  leaf  or 
two. 

'  I  wish  you  were  married  to  him, 
and  off  out  of  the  way  for  a  few 
weeks,'  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at 
the  fiEu»  which  retained  its  bright, 
fearless  frankness  even  in  a  photo- 
grapL 

'  Your  son  is  a  lucky  man,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  unless  report  errs;  this 
Miss  Clifford,  for  whom  I,  in  com- 
mon with  most  people,  have  a  very 
profound  admiration  and  respect, 
will  soon  stand  in  a  somewhat 
nearer  relation  to  you  than  she  does 
at  present' 

Mrs.  Knightly  liked  Georgie  very 
much  as  soon  as  Colonel  Crofton 
praised  her. 

'  Yes,  I  hope  so ;  a  dear  girl  she 
is,  and  so  attached  to  Rupert.  I 
have  serious  thoughts  of  giving 
them  Warmingston.'  It  was  the 
first  time  the  idea  of  making  such 
an  alarming  sacrifice  had  entered  into 
her  head ;  but  she  thought  it  would 
look  well  to  show  Colonel  Crofton 
that  she  was  as  folly  alive  to  the 
merits  of  her  son's  future  wife  as 
most  people  were. 

'  And  this  is  Tollemache,  surely,' 
said  Colonel  Crofton,  speaking  very 
iast,  and  turning  bock  to  the  objec- 
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tionable  x)ftge ;  '  poor  Tollemache ! 
I  pity  that  fellow;  poverty  is  bad 
enough ;  but  poverty  and  a  baronetcy 
together  must  be  a  little  too  much.' 

'  Do  you  mean  our  Tollemache — 
Sir  Francis  Tollemache,  Colonel?' 
asked  Mrs.  Knightly,  eagerly. 

'  The  same ;  he's  unfortunately 
gone  a  httle  fest  with  that  property 
of  his.  I  heard  a  year  or  so  ago 
that  he  was  going  to  right  himself 
by  making  a  wealthy  marriage.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  inunediately  con- 
jured up  a  horribly  vivid  picture  of 
her  beloved  Augusta  in  a  garret, 
with  three  or  four  ragged  children 
about  her,  and  all  her  money  gone. 

*  Why,  he's  engaged  to  my  eldest 
daughter!'  she  exclaimed  at  last. 

'  Then  let  my  most  unfortunate 
communication  be  forgotten,  madam ; 
let  me  intreat  you  not  to  think  more 
of  what  I,  in  my  utter  ignorance  of 
existing  circumstances,  have  un- 
guardedly said.' 

'  Not  think  about  it  ?  Indeed  I 
shall  think,  and  speak  about  it  too. 
Colonel' 

*  There's  no  help  for  you ;  you 
must  be  frightened  into  circum- 
spection,' thought  Colonel  Crofton. 
So  after  looking  darkly  at  one  moss- 
rose  bud  in  the  carpet  for  a  time,  he 
raised  his  eyes,  fraught  with  severity, 
to  her  face,  and  said — 

'  I  need  not  impress  upon  you, 
Mrs.  Knightly,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity there  is  liiat  my  name  should 
not  be  mixed  up  in  this  matter 
in  your  communications  to  your 
daughter.  Should  it  be  so,  I  can 
only  tell  you  the  results  will  be 
probably  most  awful,  most  painfcd 
for  you  to  contemplate ;  but  I  need 

not  tell  you  this. That,  said  he 

to  himself,  has  sent  her  off,  thinking 
of  pistols  and  coffee,  and  will  keep 
her  quiet. 

'  I  must  speak  to  my  child. 
Colonel,'  conmienced  the  harassed 
lady. 

*  By  all  means ;  but  you  need  not 
mention  me ;  it  would  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  that  friendly  intercourse 
which  Mrs.  Knightly  has  inspired 
me  with  a  wish  to  create  between 
us.' 

'  Well,  I  won't.  Colonel ;  and  I'm 
sure  you  are  very  poHte  and  kind  to 
say  so.     But  she  shall  not  marry 
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him.  As  a  parent,  I  should  not  be 
justified.  All  property  has  its 
cares.' 

Colonel  Crofton  had  never  suf- 
fered from  the  cares  which  property 
brought  with  it;  but  he  agreed 
with  her  nevertheless— agreed,  that 
is,  with  as  much  of  her  disjointed 
speech  as  he  understood.  He  even 
went  so  fisur  as  to  say  that  he  was 
convinced  she  was  one  who  would 
nobly  ftdfil  all  the  duties  property 
brought  with  it. 

*  But  they  are  very,  very  onerous. 
Colonel.  Many,  many  a  time  have 
I  been  tempted  to  give  everything 
to  Bupert  I  should  have  done  so, 
dear  fellow,  if  I  had  only  had  my 
own  feehngs  to  consult ;  but  there 
is  Mr.  ^lightly's  last  wish  to  be 
thought  of,  and  his  wish  was  ever 
law  to  me.' 

This  was  a  gratifying  sentiment 
from  the  hps  of  a  woman  who  had 
meekly  thwarted  the  most  devoted 
of  husbands  in  every  httle  scheme 
he  had  ventured  to  originate,  with 
admirable  perseverance,  for  six  or 
seven-and-tweniy  years. 

'  And  most  properly  so,  Mrs. 
Knightly ;  it  does  you  the  greatest 
honour.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  began  to  look  upon 
heri^lf  as  a  w<xnan  of  a  very  grand 
and  exalted  character. 

'  Those  dear  children  have  all  the 

gleasure  of  it,  as  is  right,  and  I 
ave  the  worry,'  continued  the 
blooming  martyr.  '  My  lawyer 
has  been  with  me  this  morning; 
there  is  always  something  to  be 
done,  and  thought  about.  It's  quite 
&tigued  mo,  but  I  never  ahriTilr  from. 
my  duties — ^never.' 

Her  duties  this  morning  had  not 
been  of  such  an  arduous  nature  as 
her  speech  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose.  Her  lawyer,  a  sensible 
old  gentleman,  who  despised  the 
widow  of  his  friend  and  former 
chent  as  much  as  he  disliked  his 
will,  had  been  with  her  for  four 
minutes  and  a  half.  He  had  rapidly 
read  once  ten  lines,  wliich  she  could 
not  comprehend,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to,  and  asked  her  to  sign  it, 
which  she  had  done,  marvelling  the 
while  whether  he  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  her  hand,  the  white- 
ness of  which  was  well  set  off  by  the 


blackest  and  widest  of  mourning 
rings. 

'  She's  a  terrible  fool  this  woman,' 
thought  the  colonel ;  '  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  for  once ;  and  now 
I'll  bo  off  to  the  Park,  and  join 
Augusta.' 

'  He's  one  of  the  nicest,  best-in- 
formed men  I  ever  met  with,'  solilo- 
quised Mrs.  Knightly,  as  she  listened 
to  the  echo  of  \hQ  firm  military 
strides.     '  He's    right   about   that 
photograph;  I'll  have  another  taken. 
And  about  Gussie's,  too.    Oh,  dear, 
dear !  what  troubles  mothers  have!' 
Georgie   Clifford   did   not  think 
about  Colonel  Crofton  until  Bupert 
and  herself  had  taken  a  turn  or  two 
up  and  down  the  Bow,  when  catch- 
ing sight  of  the  Misses  Knightly  at 
some    httle   distance,    riding  with 
their   youngest    brother,   she    ex- 
claimed— 

'  Look !  there's  Gerald  and  the 
girls;  let  us  join  them,  Bupert. 
Oh!  but  wait  first  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you.'  And  then  she 
told  him  of  tiiat  conversation  she 
had  held  with  Colonel  Crofton,  a 
night  or  two  before,  at  Mrs.  Yin- 
ing's. 

Bupert  had  felt  rather  indifferent 
about  whether  Colonel  Crofton  mar- 
ried his  sister  or  not,  as  he  looked 
upon  him  as  a  very  good  sort  of 
fellow,  imtil  he  learned  that  he  had 
tried  to  win  Georgie  from  him.  The 
knowledge  of  that  &ct  altered  his 
views,  and  caused  him  to  think  that 
it  would  be  very  wrong  and  repre- 
hensible indeed  of  him  to  allow  Floy 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  Crofton, 
if  he  could  help  it.  By  the  time 
Georgie  and  himself  had  finished 
discussing  the  subject,  ^d  put  their 
horses  into  a  canter  to  join  the 
others,  the  group  had  received  an 
addition  in  the  person  of  Frank 
Tollemache.  Augusta  Knightly  was 
a  very  proud  woman ;  but  she  was 

Erouder  for  the  man  she  had  given 
er  love  to  than  for  herself.  In 
thinking  over  the  determination 
Frank  had  come  to  the  night  before, 
she  had  decided  that  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
humbled  by  a  refusal.  She  would 
herself  ask  her  mother  to  do  her  the 
simple  justice  of  giving  her  without 
furtner  delay  the  fortune  her  &ther 
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had  told  her  and  Frank  should  be 
hers.  If  her  mother  refused — ^which 
Augusta  thought  was  just  possible, 
and  only  that — she  alone  would 
hare  been  humiUated,  not  Frank; 
and  it  would  be  fiur  better  that  it 
should  be  bo.  She  had  given  him 
her  heart,  and  having  done  so  she 
could  not  bear  that  tibie  least  shght 
should  ever  be  put  upon  him.  In 
the  same  way  she  could  not  have 
home  that  the  least  shadow  of  blame 
should  ever  be  cast  upon  him ;  and  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  Frank  to  do 
anything  to  pain  or  wound  her,  she 
would  still  have  defended  him  to 
the  world,  and  have  argued  that  he 
was  right.  So  she  told  him  plainly 
this  morning  when  he  joined  her 
that  she  wouldn't  have  him  speak 
to  manmia  on  any  account;  she 
would  rather  do  it  herself;  and  as 
Frank  was  accustomed  unhesitat- 
ingly to  obey  all  her  behests,  he 
gave  up  the  point  on  which  had  set 
his  heart,  after  a  short  protest 

*  Here  comes  Croffcon.  What  good 
horses  that  fellow  always  has ;  he's 
always  changing  too,  but  unhke 
most  gentlemen  horse-dealers,  he 
doesn't  go  firom  bad  to  worse,'  said 
Gerald,  about  half  an  hour  after  to 
Georgie  Cliflbrd,  by  whose  side  he 
was  riding. 

*  Horse-dealing  is  his  profession, 
isn't  it?'  rephed  Qeoi^e;  'not  a 
very  noble  one,  but  still  I  suppose 
it  pays,  as  you  rarely  see  him  on  the 
same  horse  twice.' 

'  They  are  showy,  but  nearly  all 
fiCT€ws,'  put  in  Fnuik  Tollcmache. 
'  I  bought  one  of  him  last  year,  gave 
him  rather  a  long  price  for  him  too, 
and  affcer  I  had  ridden  him  once  or 
twice  the  horse  went  to  pieces  en- 
tirely.' 

'  You  were  taken  in,  in  fact,  then/ 
said  Georgie. 

'Well,  something  very  much  like 
it.  He  didn't  warrant  the  horse, 
certainly,  but  he  said  he  was  sound. 
I  ought  to  have  examined  him,  in- 


stead of  buying  him  ofif-hand,  from 
seeing  Crofton  on  him.' 

*  It  seenLS  to  me  you  are  accusing 
CJolonel  Crofton  of  something  very 
like  cheating,'  said  Florence,  who 
had  been  riding  along  silently,  but 
with  a  glowing  face,  from  the  time 
of  Gerald's  first  descrying  Colonel 
Crofton  at  the  end  of  the  ride  nearest 
to  the  Piccadilly  entrance,  where  he 
had  reined  up  to  speak  to  some 
ladies  on  foot. 

*  Something  very  like  it,  Floy,' 
rephed  her  brother  Rupert ;  '  we 
have  even  a  harsher  name  for  such 
transactions,  of  which  you  ladies  are 
supjxjsed  to  know  nothing.' 

'  I  know  one  thing,'  said  Florence, 
'and  that  is,  that  Colonel  Crofton 
made  a  very  bad  deal,  as  you  call  it, 
when  he  sold  a  horse  to  such  a  reck- 
less rider  as  Frank.' 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had 
been  aspersed,  but  certainly  Floy 
gave  Colonel  Crofton  a  welcome, 
when  he  joined  them  presently,  that 
was  more  than  cordial,  and  smiles 
that  were  more  than  kind.  For 
once  in  her  Ufe,  honest  -  hearted 
Georgie  had  done  more  harm  than 
good.  Rupert  and  herself  soon  rode 
away  home,  leaving  the  others  in 
the  Park  still,  and  as  he  assisted  her 
to  dismount  she  said  to  him,  half 
laughingly — 

'  I  am  afraid  there's  no  help  for 
it,  Rupert— you'll  have  him  for  a 
brother-in-law.' 

'  Unfortunately  he's  just  the  man 
to  fiEiscinate  Floy,'  he  answered, 
'  and  I'm  sorry  for  it;  for  I  wanted 
her  to  do  better — ^in  every  way.' 

Florence  meanwhile,  bidding  adieu 
to  this  man  at  her  own  door— this 
man  'of  whom  she  had  heard  that 
beauty  had  unsuccessfully  angled 
for  him  for  years  past— thought 
*  What  wonder  if  he  tlunks  me  fair?* 
And  Florence's  mamma,  sitting  in 
comfortable  proximity  to  a  mirror, 
thought  very  much  the  same  thing, 
though  in  less  ]3oetical  language. 
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DRIFTING. 
Ilustuatei)  by  a.  AV.  CVm^'EU. 

DRlFTIXCJ-driftinp-driftinp  away, 
Past  rrt])i<lK,  aiul  (k'e]>s,  and  shallows; 
While  gleam  and  j^rloom  alti'niate  play, 
Where  the  brtH>zes  1k)W  the  sallows ; 
The  flashing  drops  from  the  idle  oar 

Diinple  with  crescent  ringing 
Tlie  reflex  fair,  that  cvenuore 

On  the  stream  the  trees  are  flinging; 
And  down  in  the  rushes  fringing  the  shore 
You  can  hear  the  reed-wren  singing, 

Drifting-Hlrifting— drifting  away, 
Into  the  haze,  where  dies  the  day. 

Drifting — drifting— drifting  away, 

Into  the  Dreamland  shadows ; 
Their  thoughts  through  the  ixiahns  of  Fancy  stray — 

The  young  heart's  El  Dorados ! 
They  are  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes, 

All  unconscious  of  persistence, 
(As  if  to  gather  wliat  future  lies 

In  the  misty  purple  distance,) — 
And  ^^^sh  the  skiff  might  their  world  comprise, 

And  the  river  their  existence  ! 

Drifting — drifting— drifting  away, 
Into  Hereafter's  twilight  grey ! 

Drifting— drifting — drifting  away, 

Down  Thames'  and  down  Tiiought's  stream  dropping. 
Softly  tliey  glide  in  the  sunset's  ray, 

Nor  dream  that  there  comes  a  stopping ! 
The  charm  will  break  when  the  boat  arrives. 

So  loiter — little  Shallop — and  tarry 
Here,  where  the  brood-leaved  lily  thrives : 

Dearer  than  gold  the  freight  yon  carry — 
The  happy  visions  of  two  young  hves. 

That  the  heavens  conspire  to  marry : 

Drifting— drifting — drifting  away, 
On  to  the  dawn  of  the  bridal  day ! 

Drifting — drifting— drifting  away, 

I,  too,  would  float  on  the  FeiTy, 
Where  your  skilful  fingers,  friend  artist,  portray 

This  happy  F»air  in  the  wherry ! 
I,  too,  would  glide  o'er  the  glassy  wave. 

Where  the  gleaming  swifts  are  winging, — 
I  long  for  the  dusky  willows,  and  crave 

To  listen  the  reed-wren's  singing : — 
And  fain  in  dear  eyes  so  tender-grave 

Would  I  watch  the  pure  thoughts  springing ! 

Drifting — drifting — drifting  away, 

I  fiiin  would  '  be  in  the  same  boat '  as  thej ! 

Thomas  Hood. 
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IT  WHS  the  custom  of  some  nation, 
or  person,  or  persons,  whose  name 
every  one  except  the  present  writer 
will  no  doubt  remember,  to  debate 
all  imi)ortant  matters  twice ; — once, 
namely,  when  drunk,  and  again 
when  sober. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Shandy 
to  debate  all  such  matters  once  in 
bed,  and  again  when  he  had  resumed 
the  perpendicular. 

It  is  the  custom  in  our  day  to 
bestow  immense  laudation  on  all 
manner  of  compromises.  The  grace- 
ful essayist  of  '  Fraser '  warns  us 
alike  off  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and 
recommends  the  pendulum  for  our 
humble  and  respectful  imitation. 
He  believes  (probably)  that  Mr. 
Shandv  would  have  found  the  true 
solution  of  all  perplexity  in  an  arm- 
chair ;  and  that  the  nation,  or  per- 
son, or  persons  not  nameii  above 
attained  true  wisdom  only  at  the 
stage  of  sodarwater.  If  Thompson 
Kays  'Yes*  to  any  question,  and 
Dickson  says  *  No,*  then  w^e  are  re- 
lieved by  A.  K.  H.  B.,  who  steps  in 
hke  a  bland  Ik  us  er  machind  and  as- 
sm*es  us  that  the  only  correct  w*ord  is 
*  Perhaps.' 

Now,  with  all  deference  to  the 
'  Country  Parson*  whose  recreations 
are  mine  also,  and  everybody's,  I 
think  that  either  Thompson  or  Dick- 
son is  pretty  sure  to  be  right ; — that 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  answer  to 
a  question  must  be  '  Yes '  or  '  No,* 
and  tliat  *  Perhaps '  will  generally  be 
no  answer  at  all.  It  is  only  when 
the  pendulum  is  at  one  extreme  or 
the  other  that  it  registers  time.  It 
never  hangs  in  the  half-way  except 
when  the  clock  is  stopped. 

And  having  entered  this  mild 
protest,  I  have  now  to  eat  humble 
pie,  and  confess  that  I  should  have 
strengthened  my  position  much  more 
by  acquiescence  than  by  contradic- 
tion, inasmuch  as  my  qualification 
(if  I  have  any)  to  write  upon  Sick- 
ness and  Health  imfortunatoly  hap- 
pens to  be  tliat  I  am  neither  sick 


nor  well.  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
suffer  from  a  severe  cold,  and  yet 
nobody  but  a  Saturday  Revievrer 
admits  that  I  am  at  all  an  object 
of  pity,  or,  indeed,  far  removed  from 
being  a  nuisance. 

I  have  been  thinking  how  very 
different  from  each  other  would  be 
two  essays  on  tliis  subject  which 
should  be  produced,  the  one  by  a 
sick  man,  the  other  by  a  man  in  the 
vigour  of  health.  The  judgment  of 
Silenus  and  the  Arch-Teetotaller 
himself  would  scarcely  present  more 
curious  points  of  discrepancy.  Given, 
in  each  instance,  precisely  the  same 
Eet  of  ideas,  I  think  that  physical 
circmnstances  alone  would  caufa 
them  to  1x3  treated  in  lights  so  dif- 
ferent, that  when  the  pictures  came^. 
from  the  brain-camera  they  would 
be  as  the  negative  and  the  positive . 
of  a  photograph :  each  miglit  be  in 
itself  absolutely  true,  but  each  not 
the  less  would  be  the  exact  contrary 
of  the  other. 

You  remember  the  fine  opening 
of  that  wonderful  essay  of  Carlyle's 
entitled  *  Characteristics ' :  *  The 
healthy  know  not  of  their  health, 
but  only  the  siv'k.'  And  so  true  is 
this,  that  the  sick  man  knows  of  it 
also  in  no  way  save  as  a  negative 
quahty, — a  something — he  knows  not 
what — that  is  denied  to  him.  A  man 
who  has  lieen  long  sick  thinks  witli 
a  sort  of  blank,  incredulous  wonder 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  those  who 
are  well.  He  tries  in  vain  to  reahzo 
to  himself,  cither  by  memory  or  ima- 
gination, the  feeling  of  strength  in 
his  nerveless  ami,  lightne.«s  in  his 
prostrate  body,  freedom,  vigour, — 
anj't.hing  that  consdsts  with  what  ho 
hears  called  health.  He  conceives 
of  these  tilings  vaguely,  as  a  deaf " 
man  conceives  of  sound,  or  a  blind 
man  of  colour.  He  sees  with  a 
strange  surprise  that  those  around 
him  who  are  strong  and  heai-ty  go 
about  theu*  affaii"s  as  if  imconscious 
of  tiieir  gixxl.  They  can  even  eat 
victuals  and  think  that  notliing  won-^ 
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derful !  It  seems  to  him  that  a  man 
who  is  well  should  carry  always  a 
face  beaming  with  happiness,  radiant 
vntii  exultation.  And,  lo!  here  are 
people  about  him  surly,  cross,  petu- 
lant, querulous,  as  if  ttieir  lot  were 
even  like  his — an  t/n-happy  one. 
They  see  no  blesFcdness  in  their 
lives.  '  The  healthy  know  not  of 
their  health.' 

As  little,  on  the  oiher  hand,  can 
the  strong  man  pjinpatliize  with 
the  invahd.  He  who  can  walk 
his  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day 
without  fatigue — who  can  carry  his 
twenty-stone  sack  of  barley  and 
scarcely  stoop  under  it — who  in  each 
hand  can  hold  half-arhundred  weight 
at  aim's  length,  has  much  ado  to 
speak  with  common  patience  to  him 
who  is  exhausted  by  walking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  or  who  cannot 
hold  the  book  he  reads  without  a 
support  for  it.  He  regards  him  as 
an  animal  much  lower  in  the  scale 
of  creation  than  his  brawny  self.  He 
professes,  it  is  true,  a  sort  of  pity  for 
iiim,  but  that  pity,  if  the  truth  were 
told,  is  nigh  a^  to  contempt.  Nay, 
it  was  kindly  Charles  Lamb  who  in- 
sisted that  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts  the  feeling  of  the  hale  to  the 
ill  was  that  of  sheer  dislike,  and 
confessed  that  for  his  own  part  he 
really  hated  sick  people.  The  jest, 
we  Imow,  was  but  a  jest,  yet  it  had, 
as  all  good  jesting  has,  no  small  in- 
fusion of  truth.  Such  is,  no  doubt, 
the  impulse  of  nature.  The  herd 
gores  the  stricken  deer.  The  bar- 
barian leaves  his  tribesman  to  perish 
in  the  sun's  glare  of  the  disease  that 
consumes  him. 

Let  us  tliank  Heaven  that  it  is  but 
an  impulse  of  savage  nature;  and 
that  the  motions  which  have  been 
given  in  opposition  to  it  are  of  the 
chief  of  those  blessings  that  have 
come  to  us  in  the  train  of  civilization 
and  Christianity. 

For  unspeakably  dear  to  the  sick 
are  the  kind  words  and  unspoken 
friendliness  of  those  about  them. 
More  precious  than  gold  and  sil- 
ver : — making  not  only  sickness  less 
irksome,  but  health  and  life  itself 
more  valued  for  their  sake.  "With- 
out these  sweet  uses  of  adversity 
hell  were  already  begun  on  earth. 
We,  too,  should  seek  out  the  hidden 


thicket:  we,  too,  should  turn  our 
faces  to  the  wall,  and  long  to  die  in 
our  chagrin  and  despair. 

Have  you  yourself,  oh,  friendly 
reader  I  never  lain  on  the  bed  of 

C, —  never  counted  the  weary 
:s  from  nauseous  draught  to 
nauseous  draught, — never  watched 
the  dim  night-light  as  it  floated  and 
waned  with  your  own  dim  waning 
hfe, — never  stood,  as  it  seemed,  by 
the  verge  of  your  own  open  grave? 
Most  of  us  have  had  these  experi- 
ences once  at  least  in  a  life-time. 
On  your  knees,  let  those  of  you  who 
have  not  bow  down  and  thank  the 
Lord  in  humbleness  and  fulness  of 
heart,  praising  him  that  He  has 
spared  you  me  knowledge  which 
can  only  so  be  gained. 

Loolang  out  from  the  sick-room 
upon  the  busy  world, — ^hearing  its 
noises  in  the  distance, — reading  of 
its  pageants,  its  amusements,  its 
crimes,  joys,  traffickings,  foUies,  in 
the  daily  sheets,  where  all  Iei  re- 
corded, we  seem  to  have  gained  a 
stand-point  apart  from  it  all.  We 
are  no  longer  in  it,  nor  of  it.  We 
scarcely  realize  that  it  is  the  world 
that  we  have  moved  in, — ^the  world 
that  will  move  on  in  the  same 
courses  when  we  and  millions  like 
us  have  foimd  our  rest  in  its  bosom. 

When  we  are  well  again— should 
the  Great  Disposer  of  events  so 
order  it — we  have  as  little  remem- 
brance of  what  our  sickness  was 
like.  But  how  well  we  recoUect  all 
the  little  outward  signs  that  at- 
tended it !  How  our  worldly  books, 
perhaps,  were  exchanged  for  us  by 
a  friendly  hand,  and  we  took  to  a 
kind  of  reading  that  was  strange  to 
us  with  extreme  disrelish  and  shame 
and  penitence, — penitence  forgotten, 
it  may  be,  hereafter,  but  sincere 
while  it  lasted.  How  the  child  of 
our  brother  that  was  bom  just  then 
was  called  by  our  name,  with  an 
unuttered  foreboding  of  an  event 
that  came  not  How,  as  the  hght 
flickered  more  and  more,  the  loving 
tongue  spoke  to  us  less  of  the  fu- 
ture, more  of  the  past.  How  Mends 
whose  love  had  long  been  proved 
withheld  the  question,  *  How  are 
you?'  when  they  saw  that  the 
answer  was  irksome  to  us.  How 
gladly,  when  the  scale  seemed  turn- 
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ing,  they  told  tis,  *  Tou  are  loQkxng 
better  tonday.'  How  mildly  they 
bore  with  our  petahmce !  How  all 
oar  &nlts  seemed  forgotten—^  our 
little  good  magnified ;  and  we,  who 
knew  ourselves  to  have  been  vain 
and  worthless  in  the  world,  were 
made  to  feel  how  much  we  should 
be  mourned  and  r^pnetted  if  we  left 
it.  Unspeakably  precious,  I  say,  is 
the  remembrance  of  all  these  things 
to  him  who  has  been  sick  and  is 
welL  And  even  in  Ihe  very  struggle 
we  &el  by  these  kindly  ministra- 
tions that  the  pain  of  our  dis- 
ease is  less  to  us  who  bear  it  than 
to  them  who  only  see  it.  They 
groan  more  than  we,  because  their 
suffering  is  greater  than  ours. 

For  indeed  the  difference  in  degree 
between  the  sererity  of  mental  pain 
and  that  of  the  body  is  incalculably 
in  fayour  of  the  body.  As  with 
dread  of  diisnster  and  iJl  evil  so  the 
terror  of  pain  is  more  insupportable 
than  the  pain  itsell  No  man  knows 
until  he  is  actually  grappling  with 
his  ailment  what  degree  of  suffering 
he  can  really  bear.  Montaigne  re- 
lates with  touching  human  garru- 
lity how  through  long  years  of 
happy  health  he  had  looked  forward, 
wi&  a  sight  delicate  and  sensitive, 
to  the  approach  of  a  malady  to 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  sub- 
ject, until  at  last  the  thought  of  it 
had  become  a  haunting,  tmbearable 
horror  to  hiuL  Yet  when  he  is 
actually  in  conflict  with  what  he 
caUs  'the  worst,  the  most  sudden, 
the  most  painfol,  the  most  mortal, 
and  the  most  irremediable  of  all 
^^Mf^uMft  ;'~when  he  has  had  trial  of 
five  or  six  very  long  and  very  pain- 
fid  fits,  he  writes  that  even  in  that 
estate  he  finds  only  what  is  very 
well  to  be  endured  by  a  man  who 
has  his  soul  at  ease. 

•  When  I  am  looked  upon  by  my  visitors 
to  be  in  the  greatest  torment,  and  that 
they  therefore  forbear  to  trouble  me,  1  oilen 
try  my  own  strength  and  myself  set  some 
discoune  on  foot  the  most  remote  I  can 
eontrire  from  my  present  condition.* 

Again  he  puts,  in  his  own  words, 
precisely  that  physician's  axiom  with 
whidi  Mr.  Carly  le  himself  sets  out : — 

*  We  are  not  so  sensible  of  the  most  per- 
fect health  os  we  are  of  the  least  sickness. 
Our  well-being  is  only  the  not  being  ill. 


It  is  the  reason  why  that  sect  of  philo- 
sophers which  sett  the  greatest  value  upon 
pleasure  has  yet  fixed  it  chiefly  in  uncon- 
sciousness of  pain.  To  be  freed  from  ill  is 
the  greatest  good  that  man  can  hope  for 
or  desire.    As  Ennius  says — 

«  Nlmlom  bonl  est  coi  nUall  est  maU." ' 

And  herein  at  least  the  heathen 
philosopher  and  the  great  sceptio 
do  but  agree  with  the  most  ortho- 
dox and  devout  of  churchmen.  For 
I  think  the  most  touching  prayer 
that  is  contained  in  our  Liturgy, — 
the  prayer  that  is  most  thoroughly 
human,  and  which  is  uttered  with 
truest  sincerity  and  earnestness  by 
all  classes  of  men,  is  that  in  which 
we  ask,  not  for  length  of  days  or 
wealth  of  worldly  estate,  but  simply 
that  'we,  being  defended  from  the 
fear  of  our  enemies,  may  pass  our 
time  in  rest  and  quietness.  There 
is  no  other  blessing  that  we  entreat 
with  half  so  strong  desire  all  our 
life  through.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  association  in  our  minds,  even 
with  heaven  itself,  that  it  is  to  be  a 
place  of  eternal  rest :— our  long  life- 
task  will  be  ended;— our  long  un- 
rest succeeded  by  longer  rest 

It  is  this  hope— of  rest,  namely — 
that  sweetens  all  toil,  and  is  the 
only  true  mitigator  of  that  curse 
which  came  with  'man's  first  dis- 
obedience and  the  fruit  of  that  for- 
bidden tree.'  No  greatest  amount 
of  labour,  or  even  punishment,  to 
which  we  cannot  resign  ourselves, 
be  there  o^y  at  the  end  of  it  a 
prospect  of  rest  The  grave  itself, 
most  dreaded  goal  of  all  mortals, 
becomes  the  bhssfol  haven  of  the 
woe-worn  and  broken-hearted.  It 
is  the  one  solace  which  tyranny 
could  never  take  from  the  wretched, 
that  when  the  end  arrived  they 
would  all  be  taken  to  the  breast  of 
their  great  mother,  where  neither 
heat  <?  the  sun,  nor  ache,  nor  toil, 
nor  any  rage  of  the  oppressor 
should  reach  the  oppressed  again. 
We  read  in  Scripture  of  its  bemg 
permitted  only  once  to  call  from  its 
rest  a  spirit  of  the  dead ;  and  the 
first  words  of  tliat  spirit  are, '  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me?' 

Thinking  sometimes  of  these 
things— of  the  longing  for  rest  in 
hfe,  of  the  dreaded,  certain  rest  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  of  the  hoped-for 
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rest  Ix-yoTid,  I  tnni  with  a  sh'uk 
and  a  slunldcr  from  tin'  ('«)ht(.'M- 
platioii  of  11 'lit  cvcrla^tiiiir  UTirj-.st 
whi<*li  a  sad  tlu'oloLTS' dinoinK^  s  to 
the  miiaithful,  hut  in  which  kiii'lly 
LciLdi  Hunt  w>  finnly  ri'fns«d  to 
iK'licvc.  And  I  wisli  in  ni\  heart 
that  1  cn)fff/  iH-liovc  in  tliat  ronifort- 
injr  and  comffirtahk'  doctrini'of  ])ur- 
g?it«»ry.  I  thiidc  th(>scMh'V<mt  peoiilo 
of  the  ilock  of  IJonie  wlio  do  ]»elit'VO 
in  it  honestly  and  trustfully  must 
pass  their  hves  more  contcnttnlly 
and  hojK'fully  tlian  vra  stemor- 
hcart(Ml  Protesiiuits.  To  mc  1  con- 
fess it  would  ]>o  an  unutterable 
comfort  to  have  faith  in  gloomy 
moments  that  as  tlie  tree  fell  so  it 
soin'titiHs  nuV'ht  not  for  ever  lie — 
to  l»e  assured  that  after  all  was 
ov(T  here  my  sins  and  olTences 
nn'^dit  be  wi}>tMl  away  even  by  count- 
less ap's  of  exj)iation: — the  impuri- 
ties of  heart  and  mind  lx>  consumed 
l)y  ])urgatorial  fire,  and  1  at  hist 
forpriven.  The  human  mind  docs 
indecil  clinp;  to  a  middle  course — 
yearns  for  an  alternative.  Think 
what  a  feai-ful,  horrible  poem  that 

*  Vision '  of  Dante's  would  ha  did  it 
contain  only  tui  hifhiio  and  a  J^arf- 
(iiso.  J  low  the  Pur(/af(/)'io  hnks 
together  the  two  extremes  and 
enables  us  to  contemplate  l)oth  the 
unsullied  brightness  and  the  black- 
ness uureileemcKl.  I  think,  indee<l, 
it  would  1)0  hard  to  find  anything 
grander  thtm  this  Ftirrjntorio  in  all 
poetr>'.  Grandest  utterance  of  hu- 
man {jenitence  and  sorrow,  bright- 
ened and  ever  brightening  by  hmnan 
hope !  As  in  hell  we  heard  nothing 
but  the  cr>'  of  insatiate  ambition, — 

*  SiK'ak  of  us  in  the  world,'  fo  here 
we  hc«r  only  the  entreaty,  *  Pray  for 
us  ;*  *  Let  those  who  loved  us  pray 
for  us.'  Whether  the  spirits  are 
fettered  and  Iwme  along  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind :  whether  they 
grovel  out  unnumbered  ages  on 
their  Iwllies  prone:  whether  they 
climb  the  awful  steep  bent  to  the 
ground  with  heaviest  burdens,  it  is 
with  this  voice  that  they  all  sjxjak 
to  him  who  still  casts  a  shadow. 
And  in  this  entreaty  we  see  their 
hope.  For  every  prayer  helps  them 
onward  and  upward,  and  every  step 
brings  nearer  the  time  when  for 
them  also  the  whole  mountain  shall 


shake  with  joy,  and  they  -^lial'  i  :r.  r 
on  the  i)lains  of  everlasting  re-t  :— 

To  wliloli  our  GihI  liimsoh  ib  ni«K;ii  ai.<l  v..' 

But  I  hav(^  unconsciously  w;iii- 
dere<l  into  drwimland  and  far  fr  .in 
my  subject,  and  can  get  back  to  it 
only  })€r  siflfum. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  of  no  hdit 
consideration  when  we  come  tn 
reckon  up  the  compensjition  tli.r 
is  in  all  things,  go<xl  and  evil — 
whether  is  sickness  a  gain  or  a  lui^s 
to  a  man  in  the  matter  of  insiirht 
mto  the  truth  and  nature  of  thintrs? 

In  the  sick-room  do  we  see  tliiuirs 
more  clearlv,  or  onlv  more  calmlv .'' 
Passion  and  excitement  are  shut  out 
bv  that  dcKir  that  turns  so  noi^v- 
lessly  on  its  hinges.  We  h;ivo 
leisure  to  think  on  the  true  relations 
of  much  that  we  have  1  before  but 
glanced  at  luistily — to  estimate  the 
world,  its  baits  and  its  worries  ft 
their  real  worth — to  consider  the 
future,  and  its  awfiil  mysteries, 
with  an  oixjn  mind.  We  ask  of  our 
consciences  many  unusual  (juostions, 
and  the  low  truthful  answer  rwid-es 
us  distinctly.  But  on  the  other  hmid , 
it  is  by  tiie  exaggerative  hght  of 
memory  that  we  see  all  thint's. 
Practically,  we  hve  withcmt  a  pix*- 
sent.  Instoiid  of  a  present  there  is 
the  ghost  of  a  past  recalk^l  to  us, 
and  everything  is  'sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought.' 

Is  not  the  true  view  of  things 
that  which  comes  T^ith  promi»t  de- 
cision in  the  moment  of  action, 
rather  than  with  leisurely  reflection 
after  all  is  over  ?  In  the  busy  j^re^s 
of  the  world,  where  each  man  jostles 
his  neighboiu*  and  is  jostled  himself, 
where  the  weaker  gives  the  wall  to 
the  stronger,  and  the  race  is  indfixl 
to  the  swift,  there  is  no  place  for  the 
sick.  There  is  tlie  place  for  the 
stout  arm,  the  quick  eye,  the  reruly 
hand,  the  prompt  judgment.  And 
are  not  the  opinions  we  form  thus 
in  the  heat  of  the  fray,  when  all  is 
before  us  with  its  rough,  sharp  out- 
line, more  hkely  to  be  true  tlian 
those  wliich  come  with  dreamy 
philosophizing? 

Much  has  been  said  of  old,  and 
much  is  said  yet  by  Fome  jxK>ple 
about  the  furtiierance  of  religion 
and  morality  that  is  due  to  sickness. 
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The  body,  we  ore  told,  is  pmiished, 
that  the  soul  may  amend.  Unless 
our  unruly  members  were  scourged 
and  tamed  down  they  would  bring 
all  to  ruin.  As  the  holy  fathers 
said  at  the  burnings  of  heretics- 
'  Pcnissent  nisi  periissent.' 

The  sentimental  poet  writes  of  the 
dying  baron,  who  hears  the  hymn  of 
the  nativity,  and,  touched  by  it,  in 
his  last  moments  sets  free  the  slaves 
whose  freedom  he  has  withheld  all 
his  life.  The  sentimental  reader 
admires  this,  and  in  his  own  mind 
canonizes  the  baron.  But  I,  for 
^ne,  join  with  all  muscular  Chris- 
tians in  refusing  to  canonize  him; 
would  rather,  S  I  must  canonize 
anybody,  select  him  who  mokes  a 
stream  of  water  flow  for  the  thirsty 
labourer,  or,  in  his  prime  of  health 
and  life,  spends  a  noble  fortune  in 
<iuiet,  unostentatious  good  works. 
To  deny,  indeed,  that  our  chastise- 
ments are  sent  for  correction  would 
l>c  to  impugn  an  authority  higher 
than  human  authority.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
is  ft  very  poor  morality  that  owes 
its  existence  only  to  whipping. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  not  long 
ago  was  maintaining,  in  discussion 
with  a  clergyman,  certain  views 
which  the  latter  thought  somewhat 
hcrcticaL  He  was  maintaim'ng  them 
sincerely,  earnestly,  but  with  good 
humour.  The  clergyman,  pushed 
somewhat  closely,  had  recourse  to 
the  uliimd  ratio,  and  said — *  Ah,  my 
young  friend !  you  will  come  to 
tliink  differently  on  these  things  if 
ever  you  he  on  a  sick-bed.' 

The  answer  was  to  the  point: — 
'  And  how  far  will  the  sickness  that 
acts  on  my  body  to  weaken  it  and 
prostrate  it,  act  with  like  effect  on 
my  mind  ?  How  far  are  the  thoughts  . 
of  a  sick  man,  when  they  contradict 
those  which  he  honestly  entertained 
in  health,  to  be  valued— how  far 
themselves  to  be  accounted  morbid 
and  unhealthy  ?' 

Truly  it  is  a  serious  inquiry,  and 
we  know  not  how  much  the  consi- 
deration of  it  might  affect  the  light 
in  which  we  view  many  death-bed 
repentances,  conversions,  changes 
of  faith,  of  which  we  have  rrad. 
If,  as  all  philosophy  tells  us,  the 


soundness  and  vigour  of  the  mental 
faculties  depend  inalienably  on  those 
of  the  body,  we  should  surely  rely 
more  on  those  opinions  which  we 
held  when  all  went  well  with  us, 
than  when  we  were  in  gloom  and 
despondency,  dreading  it  may  bo  a 
conflict  with  the  king  of  terrors. 

But  even  to  this  question,  as  to 
all  others,  there  are  two  sides.  If 
we  insist  too  much  on  tihe  depend- 
ence of  the  mental  fiiculties  on  the 
bodily,  do  we  not  trench  dangerously 
close  on  the  great  question — *  Is  the 
soul,  then,  inmiortal  ?*  For  if  that 
by  which  the  soul  manifests  itself 
dwindles,  and  flickers,  and  grows 
dim,  as  the  hght  of  hfe  trembles 
and  gutters  in  the  socket; — when 
the  light  goes  out,  does  not  the 
hght  go  out? 

To  answer,  'Yes/  would  be  to 
obliterate  the  guiding  star  of  life 
itself,  and  to  show  how  inadequate 
is  reason  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  mystery  beyond  our 
depth.  Which  of  us  does  not  learn 
every  m'ght  when  we  sleep,  and 
every  morning  when  we  wake,  how 
our  souls  have  been  expatiating  at 
large  while  we  slept  ?  Our  bodies 
have  lain  dumb,  motionless,  insen- 
tient. The  mysterious  tenant  has 
roamed  round  the  world,  and  into 
worlds  we  know  not  of— has  burst 
all  the  bonds  of  time  and  space — has 
talked  with  its  fellows, 

*  Spirit  to  spirit,  ghost  to  ghost/— 

with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the 
ghosts,  it  may  be,  of  the  unborn: 
and  now  it  is  here  again,  and  answers 
to  our  simimons. 

Suppose  that  we  had  waked  no 
more,  but  gone  on  sleeping  eternally, 
would  the  dream  have  continu^ 
also  ? — or  would  the  spirit  have 
come  again,  uncalled,  and  slept 
with  us  ? 

Suppose  that  this  long  disease, 
which  we  call  hfe,  is  suddenly  cured 
by  the  remedy  of  death,  shall  the 
spirit  not  be  the  better  for  it  also, 
and  he  free  thenceforth  ?  Yes ! — '  It 
is  written,'  Well  for  our  faith  and 
hope  that  we  have  the  Divine  assur- 
ance to  still  the  soul's  alarm. 

B.H. 
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FBOM  how  many  points  of  view 
have  authors  looked  on  Borne? 
Into  what  yahous  phases  of  discus- 
sion has  that  fruitfol  subject  passed  ? 
Who  could  reckon  the  Yolumes  which 
it  has  filled,  fix)m  Titus  livy's  De- 
cades to  M.  About's  satirical  pamph- 
let? Is  there  among  its  numerous 
treasures  a  single  monument  un- 
measured, or  notable  picture  imen- 
graved?  Didn't  we  learn  all  its 
history  at  school,  from  Eomulus  to 
Constantine,  and  from  Cionstantine 
to  Bienzi,  including  all  those  useful 
facts  and  figures,  some  of  which  (for 
instance,  the  origin  of  the  second 
Punic  War  and  the  date  of  Valen- 
tinian's  birthday)  I  never  can  recol- 
lect when  I  want  them  ?  Have  we 
not  all  pictured  to  ourselves  her 
deserted  Forum,  the  great  dome 
which  Buonarotti  raised,  the  stately 
Vatican,  and  the  gloomy  Gampagna? 
We  have  all  heaj^l  more  or  less  of 
that  £amous  city—the  Easter  cere- 
monies— the  glories  of  the  Vatican — 
the  gloom  of  the  catacombs — the 
faithM  bending  over  the  papal  toe, 
and  a  himdred  other  characteristic 
scenes  are  familiar  to  many  who 
have  never  even  crossed  the  Chan- 
nel. /  knew  the  dear  venerable  old 
rookery  long  before  I  visited  it,  and 
walked  straight  out  of  my  hotel 
down  to  the  Coliseum  the  morning 
after  my  arrival.  I  have  seen  many 
cities  on  this  and  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  but  I  know  none  witiii 
which  a  man  can  become  so  sud- 
denly fiamiliar  as  Borne — none  which, 
revisited,  seem  to  greet  you  so  l^e 
an  old  friend  as  you  walk  over  its 
rugged  pavement  through  streets 
which  are  as  interesting,  as  pic- 
turesque, and  as  dirty  as  they  were 
— how  long  shall  I  say  ago  ? 

When  my  friend  Trotman  of  Corpus 
travelled  with  me  at  mid-winter 
from  Florence  to  Borne  I  could  not 
help  admiring  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  dotted  down  a  record  in 
his  diary  of  all  trifling  incidents 
which  occurred  on  the  road,  and  a 
description  of  every  Uttle  village 
through  which  we  passed.  I  have 
often  thought  since  that  if  any  re- 
spectable  publisher    could    be    in- 


duced to  accept  his  MS.  a  great  many 
useful  statistics  might  be  obtained. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  notice  of 

'PietraDura.  Pop.  2091-I.  Inn: 
the  "  Columba  Spiumata"— a  dismal 
and  dirty  auberge.  There  is  another 
in  the  town,  viz.,  the  "  Agnello 
Tonso,"  said  to  be  rather  worse. 
Mortality  so  and  so:  average  of 
births  in  the  year,  about  the  same. 
Situate  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile, 
though  not  healthy  country.  Al- 
though the  name  of  Pietra  Dura  is 
associated  with  the  horrible  orgies 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  the  inlia- 
bitants  most  indignantly  disclaim 
the  disgrace  of  being  the  inventors 
ef  the  too  celebrated  ''  Baschia  di 
Kaso,"  the  instrument  of  so  many 
brutaUties,  &c.  Here  was  bom  in 
1390  the  great  oondottiere  Pietro 
Briccone  (the  son  of  a  poor  herds- 
man), who  becBone  so  celebrated 
imder  the  sobriquet  derived  from 
his  birthplaca  He  began  his  career 
in  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Cer- 
velli  d' Agnello,  Grand  Duke  of  Mal- 
atesta,  and  rapidly  rising  in  power,' 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  or, 

'  Salsiccia  Maggiore,  a  large  and 
flourishing  borgo,  formerly  fortified, 
but  there  is  now  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  ite  two  castles  and  the  lofty  walls 
which  once  surrounded  it  The 
Duomo,  or  cathedral  of  Salsiccia,  is 
the  ancient  sanctuary  of  the  Ma- 
donna del  Bosco,  but  it  offers  nothing 
remarkable  beyond  ite  historical  in- 
terest Salsiccia  is  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  art, 
being  the  birthplace  of  2iaccheranto 
—a  painter  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
and  whose  works  have  been  some- 
times confounded  with  those  of  Pa- 
olo Vemiciatore  the  celebrated,'  &c. 

'  In  the  baptistery  is  still  shown 
(not  more  fhon  thirteen  francs 
should  be  given  to  the  sacristan)  a 
portion  of  the  toe-nail  of  St  Dun- 
stan,  said  to  have  been  disengaged 
from  his  foot  while  the  holy  fetiber 
was  in  the  act  of  kicking  a  certain, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  and  presented  by  King 
Edward  of  England  to  the  chief 
abbot  of  Salsiccia  with  the  following 
witty,'  &c.,  &c. 
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If  I  do  not  in  these  pages  quote 
more  from  Mr.  Trotman's  itinerary, 
the  style  of  which  the  reader  will 
observe  closely  resembles  that  of  a 
certain  popular  Handbook,  it  is 
from  no  want  of  appreciation  of  his 
labours,  but  rather  because  my  re- 
collections of  that  hibernal  journey 
are  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind. 

The  &ct  is,  that  delightfcd  and 
exhilarating  as  all  tourists  find  vet- 
tiuino  travelling  to  be  at  the  outset, 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  after  a  few 
days'  continuance  it  does  become 
raflier  a  bore.  True,  there  is  a 
novelty,  and  so  fjax  a  charm,  in  being 
awakened  at  5  a.  m.  on  a  cold  No- 
vember morning.  The  process  of 
shaving  at  that  hour  by  candle- 
light, if  your  razor  is  not  exactly  in 
gwd  order,  is  certainly  trying  to  a 
person  whose  nerves,  naturally  irri- 
table, have  been  rendered  more  so 
by  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  the 
*  Pulex  domesticus.'  Still  it  is  a 
change  in  your  habits  of  life  which 
Br.  Glibb  may  recommend,  and  this 
is  some  consolation;  but  the  exer- 
cise repeated  for  some  days  together 
grows  rather  irksome. 

At  first,  indeed,  the  delightful 
scenery  on  the  road,  the  charmingly 
primitiye  manners  of  the  rustics, 
the  homely  accommodation  at  the 
inns  where  you  alight,  the  quahty 
of  the  Yiands  produced  at  your  re- 
past, and  the  amusingly  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  remimeration 
charged  for  your  entertainment,  are 
all  so  many  matters  of  noyelty  to 
the  travelling  British  subject,  and  I 
have  known  them  keep  many  a  blase 
youth  in  spirits  for  some  days ;  but 
unfortunately  men  are  for  the  most 
part  restless,  discontented  beings. 
The  charm  of  picturesque  landscape 
does  not  last  for  ever.  Even  snow- 
capped moimtains  and  fair  river 
banks  x)all  upon  you  after  a  time. 
You  cannot  always  be  looking,  for 
instance,  at  Swiss  cottages  and  sub- 
jects of  goitre.  I  defy  any  one  to 
keep  up  an  unflagging  interest  in 
glaciers;  and  no  reasonable  tourist 
cares  to  inspect  more  than  twenty 
churches  in  a  week.  So  that  after 
you  have  heard  the  honest  vettu- 
rino  sing  his  morning  hjmn  and 
leave  off  to  curse  his  horses  a  few 
dozen  times— after  you  have  list- 


ened to  the  belLs  jingling  on  those 
quadrupeds  daily  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  at  a  tension,  you  begin  to  fall 
back  on  your  friend — I  mean,  of 
course,  figuratively — and  your  pipe 
for  entertainment,  and  become  rather 
inquisitive  as  to  the  precise  time  when 
you  are  to  reach  your  destination. 

Such,  I  admit,  was  the  case  with 
me,  who  am  an  old  traveller,  after 
we  had  left  Florence  by  a  zigzag 
route,  and  visited  a  dozen  places  of 
varied  interest  which  I  will  not  now 
describe.  As  for  Mr.  Trotman,  he 
too  began  to  lose  his  temper  at  last 
when  Paolo,  our  vetturino,  used  to 
knock  hun  up  remorselessly  at  half- 
past  four  in  the  morning,  on  which 
occasions  he  used  to  descend  the 
stairs  thirty  minutes  afterwards  ex- 
ceedingly wrathful.  Then  woe  to 
the  wretched  waiter  if  the  coffee  was 
not  hot,  or  if  the  butter  (as  was  not 
unfrequently  the  case)  tasted  like 
incomplete  cheese.  The  slippered 
chef  used  to  tremble  before  him,  and 
I  feel  convinced  on  more  tlian  one 
occasion  charged  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  bill  as  compensation  for  his 
trouble.  So  we  are  not  sorry  one 
morning  when  Paolo  tells  us  that 
he  is  to  perform  the  last  stage  to- 
day ;  and  about  5  o'clock  p.  m.  we 
are  rumbling  along  a  dusty  highway 
on  a  level  plain  of  scanty  herbage, 
now  and  then  passing  quickly  by 
some  stately  ruin — a  gaunt  and 
crumbling  mass  of  ivy-covered  brick, 
or  the  fragments  of  a  shattered 
tomb,  on  which  gray  ground  the 
lichen  shines  in  the  setting  sun  like 
gold,  when  suddenly  a  turn  in  the 
road  discloses  a  far-distant  view  of 
wooded  hills,  where  stone  pines  and 
(jypresses  staiid  in  clear  yet  tender 
outline  against  the  crimson  sky,  and 
from  the  plain  below  a  tiny  vault 
uprises,  purple  in  the  evening  hght. 
There  is  a  short-lived  sparkle  on  its 
crest  as  the  last  ray  disappears. 

*  Ecco !  San  Pietro !  cries  the 
driver,  as  he  imcovers  his  head. 

Yes ;  this  is  Home ! 

The  authors  and  authoresses  of 
ingenious  little  manuals,  viz., '  Rome 
seen  in  Eight-and-forty  Hours,'  '  A 
Week  in  the  Eteraal  Gty,'  '  A  So- 
journ in  Now  Babylon,'  &c.,  &c.,  do 
not  fail  to  tell  us,  in  their  various 
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compilations,  of  the  different  points 
of  view  fix)m  which  we  may  hest 
enjoy  a  general  survey  of  this  wonder- 
ful  city.  One  writer  insists  on  yonr 
climbing  the  tower  of  the  Capitol 
before  brcak&st  the  morning  after 
arrival.  Another  advises  you  to 
rush  to  the  gardens  of  St  Onofrio  to 
enjoy  the  prospect  A  third  de- 
clares that  me  panorama  is  nowhere 
so  fino  as  from  the  Pindan  HHl. 
And,  in  short,  if  you  followed  all 
their  different  counsels,  you  might 
be  running  up  and  down  stairs,  and 
ascending  and  descending  hills,  from 
morning  to  night;  but  the  truth  is 
that  the  real  aspects  of  the  place 
arc  much  more  varied. 

Our  countrymen  and  country- 
women swarm  in  Home  every  winter, 
and  most  of  them  '  do'  the  sights, 
to  he  sure,  in  coromon.  It  is  re- 
spectable; and  if  you  return  to 
Enj^Iand  and  your  friends  say,  '  Why 
— didn't  you  see  the  beasts  blessed  V* 
and  you  say,  '  No.  Bless  the  beasts  1' 
(or  something  naughtier),  they  stare 
and  think  you  monstreii  apathetic. 
But  if  all  '  Britishers,'  who  pervade 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  came  solely 
to  see  the  Cohseum  by  moonlight, 
and  the  Pope  distribute  the  palms, 
wliat  a  dreary  winter  we  should 
have  in  Rome!  No:  the  motives 
which  induce  them  to  exchange  their 
comfortable  firesides  in  beloved  Eng- 
land for  a  suite  of  dingy  rooms  m 
the  Corso  are  more  than  this,  and 
numerous  in  their  kind. 

You  are  perhaps  an  antiquary,  and 
you  come  armai  with  Nibby  and 
Niebuhr;  or  an  architect,  and  you 
bring  your  T  square  and  five-foot 
rod ;  or  a  painter,  and  you  immedi- 
ately get  a  studio  and  look  out  for 
a  variegated  contedina  —  a  retired 
herdsmen,  or  an  amateur  brigand, 
according  to  taste,  and  all  of  whom 
may  be  hired  at  the  moderate  rate 
of  one  scudo  per  day,  as  they  lounge 
about  awaiting  your  orders  on  the 
steps  of  the  Piazza;  or  you  come 
fresh  from  Oxford,  full  of  ecclesias- 
tical sentiment,  to  make  heel-ball 
rubbings  of  all  the  monumental  in- 
scriptions in  the  Vatican;  or  you 
are  a  sx)eculative  mamma,  with  on 
eligible  daughter;  or  a  botanist  in 
search  of  plants ; .  or  a  gentleman 
whose  tastes  have  been  too  exten- 


sive for  your  means,  and  prefer 
Bome  to  Bologne  as  being  more 
respectable ;  or  you  have  lately  re- 
tired from  business  and  wish  to 
show  mammft  and  the  dear  girls 
the  carnival  (which  they  have 
always  longed  to  see) ;  or  you  are  a 
dashing  young  warrior,  with  impres- 
sive whiskers,  on  frirlough,  and  have 
hefljrd  that  she  will  be  in  Bome 
this  winter;  or  yon  are  an  enter- 
prising young  author,  and  wish  to 
write  the  four  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ninth  description  of 
Bome  and  its  environs. 

These  and  fifty  other  re^usons 
might  be  assigned  for  that  annual 
flocking  of  our  Islanders  to  the 
Eternal  City,  which  occasions  such 
unparalleled  success  to  the  profes- 
sion of  landlord  and  hotel-keeper,  and 
which  causes  the  honest  English  ^ce 
to  be  so  familar  in  every  street ;  from 
the  Campo  Vaccine  to  the  Vatican. 

We  soon  established  our  bachelors' 
quarters  in  the  Piazza  Barberiiii, 
where  my  bed-room  window  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  celebrated 
Triton  (that  unique  invention  of  the 
ingenious  Bernini),  squirting  water 
through  a  conch  with  no  other  ap- 
parent motive  than  that  of  irrigating 
the  vegetation  on  his  own  shoulders. 
On  the  first  morning  after  our 
arrival  Mr.  Trotman  posted  off  to 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  oousult 
Pellegrini's  register  of  visitora, 
where  also  he  entered  both  our 
names  and  addresses  with  great 
solemnity.  There  is  something  to 
me  very  awful,  by  the  way,  in  your 
EngUsh  shops  abroad.  They  wear 
an  air  of  severe  respectability,  which 
becomes  all  tlie  more  severe  by 
contrast  with  their  humbler  neigh- 
bours. They  seem  to  say  to  one, 
*  Bemember  this  is  an  English  shop, 
and  hero  are  none  but  English 
goods.  Don't  forget  that  you  are 
an  Englishman.  If  you  come  in 
here,  in  a  swaggering  English  way. 
with  a  perfectly  English  air  of 
EngHsh  superiority,  and  ask  for  ihe 
best  English  articles,  you  may  have 
them  at  the  highest  English  prices, 
which  you  will  be  expected  to  i)ay 
with  the  utmost  Enghsh  indif- 
ference; but  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  furnish  these  proofs  of  your 
Enghsh  birth  and  education,  don't 
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presmne  to  come  into  English  shops ; 
you  can  be  no  true  Englishman, 
or  no  rich  one  which  is  (on  the  Con- 
tinent) the  same  thing. 

The  Anglo-Bomans  may  be  gene- 
rally classed  under  two  heads  : 

I.  Besidents,  chiefly  professional, 
and  engaged  either  in  their  studios, 
shops,  ai^  counting-houses,  or  giv- 
ing lessons  in  the  Italian  language, 
singing,  painting,  d:c.  &c.,  or  else 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Galignani, 
and  the  art  of  smoking,  which  they 
practise  daily  with  great  assiduity 
in  the  Caffe  Hellenico. 

2ndly.  Non-residents,  or  perhaps, 
I  should  say,  visitors  who  patronize 
the  above — buy  their  pictures — take 
their  lessons,  or  swallow  their  pre- 
scriptions, as  the  case  may  be,  and 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  work 
mncli  harder  than  the  majority  of 
residents,  since  they  rush  about  in 
their  carriages  or  on  foot  firom  morn- 
ing to  night,  'doing'  and  seeing 
everything  that  is  to  be  seen  and 
done,  from  the  C!oliseum  to  a  cricket- 
match — from  the  Tavola  degli  Apo- 
stoU,  down  to  a  domestic  tecdght. 

Theee  may  be  subdivided,  again, 
into  many  minor  classes;    as,  for 
instance,  ihe  lady-amateurs,  who  are 
devoted   to   the    fine   arte,   make 
sketches  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  by 
moonlight,  and  bribe  young  Fifferari 
(the  dear  picturesque  Uttle  darling) 
with  twice  their  usual  fee  to  sit  to 
them  for  water-colour  portraits  with 
pencil  backgrounds,   and  are  hor- 
rified at  symptoms  of  fieajs  after- 
wards: the  intellectual  young  per- 
sons who  read  Gibbon  steadily,  and 
are    perpetually   flooring   you    by 
aUtidmg  to  the  Catiline  conspiracy — 
asking  you  if  you  remember   the 
effect  of  the  First  Agrarian    law, 
or  what  you  think,  on  the  whole,  of 
the  character  of  Calpumius  Fiso — 
the  enthusiastic  old  ladies  who  in- 
sist on  ascending  the  tower  of  the 
Capitol,  getting  up  into  the  ball  at 
St.  Peter's,  mountmg  the  Tarpeian 
Hock,  the  roof  of  the  Fantheon,  the 
top  of  the  obelisks,  or  other  equally 
airy  but  dangerous  situations — the 
people   who   give  parties  and  the 
*  parties '  who  go  to  them. 

The  artists  in  Borne  are  a  tribe  by 
themselves;  and  though  they  are 
found  there   in   all    society,  their 


house  of  call  is  the  Caff^^  Hellenico. 
There  is  a  trattoria  next  door,  where 
you  may  regale  yourself  on  testiccioli, 
frittata,  rosbiffe,  maccaroni,  zuppa 
Inglese,  and  other  national  deli- 
cacies. I  brought  away  a  tremen- 
dous bill  of  faxe  from  this  famous 
restaurant,  which  I  show  now  to 
my  friends  in  England  as  a  curiosity 
in  culinary  literature.  It  contains 
several  hxmdred  dishes,  and  I  con- 
fess I  had  at  one  time  the  temerity 
to  believe  that  by  ordering  two  or 
three  ot  them  every  day,  I  should  at 
last  become  conversant  with  all. 
These  experiments  did,  however,  not 
aJways  answer,  for  on  one  occasion, 
having  selected  a  '  plat,'  with  a 
high  sounding  title  as  a  piece  de 
resistance,  I  found  it  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  biscuit,  and  was  fiun 
for  the  future  to  stick  to  the  tra- 
ditional viands.  Zuppa  Inglese, 
by  the  way,  which  most  English- 
men beheve  to  be  mutton-broth, 
turned  out  to  be  a  sponge-cake 
steeped  in  wine;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  one  ordered  plum- 
pudding  they  would  serve  it  in  a 
tureen. 

The  process  of  dining  at  a  Roman 
trattoria  is  rather  complicated  than 
agreeable.  You  enter  and  take  your 
seat,  that  is,  if  you  escape  being 
Imocked  down  by  one  of  the  waiters 
who  are  perpetually  running  about  to 
get  somethmg,  but  by  some  inge- 
nious policy  of  waiter-craft;  never 
bringing  it,  (and  note  that  Italian 
waiters  have  a  peculiar  habit  of 
walking  on  their  heels  which,  if  you 
happen  to  be  drinking  at  the  time, 
may  cause  the  glass  to  vibrate  on 
your  incisors  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  pleasant).  However,  supposing 
you  are  seated  and  ready  for  action, 
you  adl  out — '  Fst !'  *  Cameriere !' 
'  Hil'  'Garfon!'  or  whatever  eja- 
culation you  may  be  accustomed  to 
use  on  such  occasions. 

Waiter  answers,  *  Si,  s'gnor !'  hur- 
riedly, and  then  exit 

Now  don't  be  foolish  and  get 
angry  at  this,  because  that  sort  of 
thmg  doesn't  do  here.  You  may 
realize  the  situation  of  the  Irish 
gentieman  who,  the  more  he  shouted 
for  his  domestics  the  more  they 
didn't  come.  No ;  take  up  the  Gali- 
gnani and  read    Gladstone's   last 
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speech,  or  a  critique  on  the  new 
opera;  but  don't  hope  for  the 
waiter's  attention  under  twenty  mi- 
nutes. At  the  end  of  that  time  you 
may  call  him  again. 

*  Cameriere  V 

'  Si,  s'gnor — pronto  —  memento, 
B*gnor  V  (Exit  again  but  reappears.) 

Now  ask  for  the  bill  of  fare,  which 
he  will  bring  you,  and  while  you  are 
perusing  it,  he  is  off  again.  Never 
mind;  you  read  over  the  various 
dishes  under  the  grand  divisions  of 
'  bolliti,"umidi,' '  firitti,*  and  'pastic- 
ceria.' 

Perhaps,  retaining  your  English 
prejudices,  you  select  'bistecca.' 
You  order  it,  and  away  goes  the 
waiter  once  more  on  his  heels.  You 
wait  another  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  interval  you  are  the  subject 
of  much  amusement  to  certain  face- 
tious Italian  '  gents,'  who,  lest  their 
wit  should  not  render  them  suffi- 
ciently formidable,  keep  their  hats 
on  and  are  additionally  armed  with 
eye-glajBses  and  too&picks.  At 
last  in  stumps  the  waiter  with  a 
dish.  You  hail  him  with  delight, 
but  find  that  the  refection  he  carries 
is  for  eyeglass  No.  i,  not  for  you. 
You  ask  him  where  your  dinner  is, 
and  he  (the  waiter)  poUtely  asks  you 
in  return  what  you  ordered.  On 
appealing  to  his  memory  and  better 
feelings,  he  exclaims : 

'  BiKtecca !  ah  mi  displace,  s'gnor, 
NON  c'e  !' 

There  is  none  it  appears,  and  you 
tell  him  in  a  great  rage  to  bring  the 
first  thing  that  is  ready.  Away  he 
scuds  and  comes  back  this  time  (to 
do  him  justice)  in  less  than  a  quarter 
oT  an  hour,  bringing  you  at  last 
your  dinner— a  lump  of  hard,  indi- 
gestible something  without  gravy 
or  any  evidence  of  the  cooking  art. 
Whether  it  be  beef,  or  Md,  or  mut- 
ton, or  jKjrcupine,  or  pony,  or  door- 
mat is  more  than  you  can  telL  I 
am  sure  /  couldn't,  and  I  have  had 
some  experience. 

It  was  after  rising  from  a  banquet 
of  this  description  that  Trotman 
and  I  dive  down  a  Uttle  dark  pas- 
sage in  the  Via  Condotti,  and  arrive 
at  a  glass  door  which,  swinging 
open  as  we  push  it,  admits  us  into  a 
room,  or  rather  two  or  three  sec- 
tions of  rooms,  hghted  with  gas. 


close,  ill  ventilated,  dingy,  and— but 
for  the  humanity  assembled  in  them 
— cheerless.  The  smoke  is  so  dense, 
that  at  first  we  can  see  nothing  hat 
the  Ughted  ends  of  cigars  which 
shine  through  it.  In  the  mean  time 
we  hear  a  Babel  of  voices  chattering 
French,  Italian,  German,  and  our 
beloved  mother  tongue,  and  pre- 
sently some  one  shouts  out  in 
awfully  hoarse  accents,  drowning 
every  other  sound,  the  following  im- 
precation : 

'  'N  Efffaaaay !   tray  bececraaaar  I' 

Presently,  through  the  smoke, 
we  begin  gradually  to  distinguish 
noses,  beards,  and  wide-awakes,  fmd 
at  last  identify  their  owners.  Artists 
of  every  grade  and  nation  fill  the 
place,  from  Vandyke  Brown,  the 
well-known  classical,  allegorical, 
historical,  mythological  painter, 
'  R.A-,' '  K.B.,' '  R.C.,'  &c.,&c.,  down 
to  honest  Karl  Schmutzig,  who  will 
draw  your  portrait  for  a  dinner  and 
a  glass  of  schnaps.  Here,  too,  yon 
may  see  the  celebrated  Siberian 
artiist,  Herr  Von  Lang  Weilig,  who 
has  been  occupied  forty-three  years 
in  painting  the  largest  oil  picture 
ever  known,  the  studies  for  which 
alone  occupied  seven  years  in  pre- 
paration. Three  houses  were  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  studio, 
and  no  one  knows  how  many  arti- 
ficers were  employed  to  prei)are  the 
canvas.  The  picture  is  expected  to 
be  finished  by  his  grandson,  who  is 
being  educated  for  that  purpose, 
and  on  whom  the  Czar  will  entail 
the  armuitj^  By  his  side  sits  Daub- 
ney  Glaze,  the  £sishionable  London 
IX)rtrait  painter,  who  will  knock  off 
your  head  at  a  single  dttrag  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  one  hundred 
guineas. 

Then  on  the  right  hand  please  io 
observe  Tom  Chippenliam,  sculp- 
tor, statuary,  and  modeller  to  the 
trade.* 

There  on  the  left,  you  may  see 

.  *  The  Euglish  nobility  and  gentry  rp- 
8iding  in  Rome,  are  respectfully  in  formed 
that  T.  C.  has  lately  lowered  his  charge  for 
portraitrbusts,  in  consequence  of  a  redac- 
tion in  the  price  of  marble.  For  terms 
Bee  advertisement.  N.B.  Copies  of  Canova's 
works  and  the  antique  examples  neatly 
executed.  Cinque-cento  chimney  pieces  on 
the  shoilest  notice. 
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Dronemore  of  Dronemore's  Town, 
Tipperary,  commonly  called  Lord 
Chatterton,  whom  nothing  but  the 
grossest  Sakon  injustice  keeps  from 
his  enjoyment  of  his  title  and  the 
estates.  He  will  tell  you  in  one 
evening  more  particulars  of  his 
birth  and  pedigree,  and  more  anec- 
dotes of  the  great  people  whom  he 
has  met  than  you  need  ever  hope  to 
remember,  or  are  likely  to  believe. 
He  gives  lessons  in  Italian  and 
French,  both  of  which  languages  he 
speate  wi^  equal  indifference.  His 
notions  of  the  proprieties  of  English 
dress  and  manners  are  modelled 
after  those  of  his  deceased  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fourth,  in  whose 
august  reign  Dronemore  left  his 
native  soil.  He  has  lived  in  Italy  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  has  not 
yet  seen  a  railway.  Bless  his  prosy 
&ee  for  the  most  perfect  gentleman, 
and  the  greatest  muffin  Bome.  Yes ! 
here  they  are.  Artists,  authors, 
vits,  good,  bod,  and  indifferent,  con- 
suming muddy  coffee,  watery  beer, 
and  halfpenny  cigars.  Here  we  are 
at  last  in  the  great  artistic  rendez- 
vous of  the  most  famous  dty  in  the 
world.  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  and 
take  your  seats.  This  is  the  Caff6 
Hellenioo. 

The  honest  reader  of  these  pages, 
if  his  patience  has  carried  him  on 
thus  fSpff,  will  have  rightly  inferred 
that  I  belong  to  the  honourable  con- 
fraternity of  limners,  and  that  my 
business  in  Bome  was  the  study  of 
my  profession.    It  is  a  venerable  tra- 
dition which  induces  young  painters 
still  to  haunt  that  ancient  strong- 
hold of  art ;  but  the  days  have  gone 
by  when  a  residence  in  the  Eternal 
City  was  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
genius.    Modem  tyros  come  to  look 
at  the  old  masters — ^not   to   copy 
them.    The  great  school  of  nature, 
however,  remains  for  all.    A  Boman 
brunette  is  as  fine  a  model  now  as 
she  was  some  fifty  years  ago ;  and 
wondrous  specimens  of  that  type  I 
paw  during  the  Carnival,  which  took 
place  some  few  days  after  my  ar- 
rival. 

Until  that  important  festivity  is 
concluded  all  attempts  at  work  are 
yain.  While  it  lasts  the  whole  city 
is  in  such  excitement  that  the  old 
Anglo-Bomon  stagers,  £6r  whom  the 


afiOEur  has  lost  its  charm,  gladly 
escax)e  to  Tivoli,  or  some  other  quiet 
retreat,  till  all  the  noise,  and  mask- 
ing, and  bustle  is  over — till  the 
last  moccolo  is  blown  out,  and  the 
once-blooming  bouquets  have  fallen, 
trampled  on  and  forgotten,  to  tiie 
ground. 

Yet,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
Carnival  in  Bome  is  becoming  as  es- 
sentially British  an  institution  as  if 
the  whole  ceremony  took  place  in 
Oxford  Street,  as  if  Mr.  Natlmn  sup- 
plied the  masks,  as  if  the  carriages 
came  out  of  Long  Acre,  and  the 
bouquets  &om  Covent  Gfirden.  Keep 
the  English  visitors  &om  Bome,  and 
the  Carnival  would  be  a  slow  affair, 
indeed. 

For  my  paxt,  I  confess  that  I  was 
contented  with  a  few  hours  of  the 
amusement;  whereas  most  of  our 
enthusiastic  fellow-countrymen  de- 
vote a  whole  week  to  the  pastime, 
and  would  as  soon  think  of  missing 
an  afternoon  in  the  Corso,  as  a  Sun- 
day at  the  English  church.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  go  through  both  ce- 
remonies with  equal  and  becoming 
gravity. 

At  two  o'clock,  then,  in  the  after- 
noon, there  is  a  muster  of  cavalry 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna ;  and  here, 
parenthetically,  I  cannot  help  re- 
flecting what  a  gratifying  &ct  it 
must  be  to  the  Bomans  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  find  even  their 
amusements  cdways  graced  by  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops— a  com- 
pliment which,  no  doubt,  they  are 
the  more  ready  to  appreciate  &om 
the  well-known  forbeiuraince  and  mo- 
dest deix)rtment  of  the  soldiery  in 
question,  as  well  in  circumsfemces 
of  private  life  as  in  their  professional 
capacity. 

The  ceremonies  being  thus  inau- 
gurated, private  carriages  enter  the 
Corso  in  a  long  '  queue.*  There  you 
may  recognize  the  state  coach  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  YiUaricos  los 
Terreros,  with  her  illustrious  suite, 
followed  by  the  humble  gig  of  an 
honest  contadino.  Lady  Crushing- 
ham  Grandling,  in  an  elegant  open 
barouche,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
plebeian  trap  hired  by  Mr.  Chip- 
penham and  his  beery  friends.  Be- 
hind those  gentlemen,  in  a  splendid 
mail  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  horses 
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profusely  decorated  with  coloured 
ribbons,  you  distrnguish  my  Lord 
Baikesmere,  Captain  Sympring,  of 
the '  light  Bobs/  and  '^ii,  Adolphus 
Stalker  (late  of  the  Civil  Service). 
These  illustrious  youths  are  well 
armed  with  flesh-coloured  wire 
masks,  chastely  painted  in  front  in 
imitation  of  the  human  face,  and  are 
additionally  provided  with  brown 
hoUand  blouses  bound  with  green 
and  blue  ribbon.  Beside  their  au- 
gust persons  the  vehicle  contains 
two  large  hampers  of  bouquets  and 
a  bushel  of  confetti  (comfits,  alas! 
no  longer,  but  vile  lumps  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  to  be  shovelled  out  in 
handfuls).  Then  follow  several  na- 
tive cabs,  with  about  thirteen  Bo- 
mans  of  both  sexes  in  each.  The 
whole  party  are  in  gorgeous  array, 
with  second-hand  dominoes  and 
cheap  finery.  Halfbenny  bouquets 
are  thrown  from  these  seedy  ye- 
hicles,  which  in  return  receive  a 
merciless  shower  of  confetti  from 
the  windows,  until  the  drivers  look 
like  amateur  millers  and  the  rest  of 
the  company  resemble  animated 
floursacks.  Mrs.  M'Tinsel's  chariot 
is  next  on  the  rank.  Her  husband; 
a  '  &t  Adonis  of  fifty,'  has  been  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  hide  the  sym- 
metry of  his  form  under  a  blouse. 
He  is  just  putting  himself  in  attitude 
to  pass  a  balcony  full  of  ladies,  when 
he  receives  a  stout  bunch  of  ever- 
greens in  his  eye,  and  retires  igno- 
miniously  to  his  seat.  The  Graf  von 
Schliipfenschleiden,  with  his  Excel- 
lency the  Baron  Blauenstrumpf,  and 
Lang  Weilig,  the  Siberian  artist,  oc- 
cupy a  drosky  behind. 

And  now  the  fun  of  the  day  fairly 
begins.  From  a  hundred  windows 
gay-coloured  cloths  and  carpets  hang 
glittering  in  the  sun,  and  fi^m  twice 
ten  hundred  vrindows  lean  shouting 
a  mirthful  host,  while  I  am  battling 
my  way  on  foot  towards  the  Palazzo 
di  Yenezia.  And  no  easy  matter 
that,  while  every  one  in  this  vast 
crowd  is  puslung,  jostling,  and 
scrambling  to  throw  his  bouquet 
and  then  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
next  carriage  as  quick  as  he  can. 
The  '  gamins '  of  Rome  run  fearful 
risks  of  being  trampled  to  death  as 
they  hastily  pick  up  the  ill-aimed 
bouquets  (which  feJl  back  from  the 


balconies)  to  re-selL  There  is  a  little 
urchin  of  eight  years  old  chasing  one 
as  it  rolls  imder  a  carriage.  Another 
instant  and  the  horse  trots  on.  Yon 
think  the  poor  boy  must  be  crushed 
this  time ;  but  see — ^before  you  can 
take  breath  he  is  off  and  away  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Corso,  where  he  will 
make  a  franc  by  the  transaction. 

Presently  comes  rushing  on  a 
noisy  troop  of  'prentices.  Each  has 
a  bladder,  tied  by  string  to  a  stick, 
and — ^whack  comes  one  of  these  on 
your  devoted  head — ^rather  startling 
certainly,  but — Quevoulez-vous?  It 
didn't  hurt,  and  it  is  Carnival  time. 
Here  is  a  lady  six  feet  high  at  least, 
with  a  crinoline  which  reaches  nearly 
across  the  street.  This  damsel's 
hands  are  somewhat  larger  and 
redder  than  usual,  and  as  one  of 
them  smartly  descends  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  boy  who  stands  in  tiie  way, 
we  begin  to  have  some  doubts  about 
her  sex.  Ah !  now  she  is  defending 
herself  right  lustily.  One,  two— 
that's  right — ^give  it  to  them.  The 
honest  fellow's  bonnet  has  Mien  off, 
and  he  is  hitting  out  right  and  left 
to  regain  it. 

On  we  go,  pushing,  shouting, 
scrambling,  peltmg.  I  recognize  a 
fiEur  compatriot  at  her  balcony,  and, 
after  aiming  five  bouquets  at  her 
unsuccessfully,  am  obliged  to  retreat 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  comfits.  Again 
the  carriages  pass  on— again  our 
aristocratic  friends  appear,  this  time 
mixing  with  the  vulgar  herd,  and 
enjoying  themselves  with  true  British 
energy.  Raikesmere  is  particularly 
active.  I  call  to  mind  old  days, 
when  his  lordship  and  I  shinned 
each  other  (as  the  phrase  was)  at 
football  in  the  green  at  Eastminster, 
and  wonder  whether  he  recollects  it 
too.  Even  Sympring  seems  to  forget 
his  gentlemanlike  apathy  in  the  ge- 
neral nu^lee,  '  Doosid  good  fun  this 
is,'  he  says  to  his  companions.  Well 
for  him  if  all  his  pleasures  are  as 
harmless. 

Presently — ^boom  goes  the  gun  in 
the  Piazza,  and  immediately  the  car- 
riages file  off  right  and  left  Most 
of  their  occupants  rush  back  to  the 
Corso,  and  reappear  at  balconies 
which  have  been  reserved  for  their 
especial  use.  For  three  quarteis  of 
an  hour  longer  the  honest  folks  go 
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on  peppering  each  other  "with  con- 
fetti and  flinging  bonquets,  the  best 
of  which,  originallj  costing  five  or 
six  panls  apiece,  may  now  be  bought 
for  a  few  baioochi.  Still  more  push- 
ing, hustling,  and  scrambhng.  I 
come  up  to  poor  Chippenham  (who 
stands  about  fifty-nine  inches  in  his 
bluchers).  'Jolly  this,  ain't  it?' 
cries  the  little  sculptor ;  '  I've  just 
hit' an  old  party  up  there  between 
the  barnacles,  and  he's  so  riled,  in- 
stead of  taking  it  good-naturedly,  as 
he  oH.*  While  he  is  exulting  over 
the  successful  shot,  a  huge  bon-bon 
alights  on  his  own  proboscis,  and  off 
goes  our  little  Buonarotti  muttering 
his  wrath. 

Suddenly  there  is  commotion  in 
the  crowd,  and  far  off,  up  the  long, 
long  street,  you  may  notice  it  divid- 
ing, like  the  Bed  Sea:  the  great 
waves  of  human  life  roll  back  on 
either  Gdde.  There  is  a  bloodless 
charge  of  cavalry.  They  begin  with 
a  trot,  which  grows  into  a  canter, 
then  a  gallop,  and  presently  they 
dash  by  us  at  an  awful  rate,  their 
sabres  and  cuirasses  gleaming  in  the 
snn.  The  crowd  closes  in  inune- 
diatdy  behind  them,  and  is  again  in 
confusion.  But  when  this  ceremony 
has  been  performed  twice,  foot  sol- 
diers line  the  trottoirs,  and  the  course 
is  cleared  in  earnest  for  the  horse- 
race. 
There  is  a  breathless  jpause. 
'  £cco — ^Vengono !'  cries  some  one, 
and  we  all  press  forward  to  look. 
It  is  a  wretched  dog  yelping  and 
frightened  to  death  by  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  people.  Away 
he  goes  with  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  and  is  lost  in  the  distance. 

Two  minutes  more  of  suspense, 
and  a  sharp  clatter  is  heard.  Here 
they  come,  and  no  mistake.  '  Where, 
where?  'Here!*  'There!'  Gone! 

I  declare  and  vow  all  I  saw  of  the 
race  was  a  horse's  tail,  three  hoofs, 
some  tinsel,  and  a  good  many  sparks 

of  fire.    The  race  is  over. 

«  i»  *  « 

If  any  gentleman  should  feel  inclined 
to  read  over  the  above  description 
five  times,  he  may  have  some  slight 
notion  of  what  it  is  to  '  do '  a  week 
of  the  Carnival,  and  we  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  arrived  at  the  last 
night,  when  itinerant  and  amateur 
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chandlers  are  rushing  about  selling 
little  wax  tapers  at  about  thrice 
their  usual  cost,  and  according  to  a 
time-honoured  custom,  we  are  all 
lighting  up  as  many  as  we  can  hold 
at  a  time.  We  are  about  to  con- 
summate the  festivities  of  the  week 
by  the  intensely  amusing  sport  of 
blowing  out  every  neighlK>ur*s  can- 
dle that  we  can  reach,  and  then 
rekindling  our  own,  which  in  the 
mean  time,  of  course,  has  shared  a 
similar  &te.  The  whole  street  is 
blazing  with  a  fitful  flickering  light 
from  the  trottoir,  from  the  kennel, 
in  the  porches,  on  the  balconies, 
flashing  now  across  £air  &ces  and 
making  bright  eyes  brighter  still  or 
throwing  deep  and  ugly  shadows  on 
some  scowling  brow  below. 

The  carriages  return  to  the  Corso. 
Confusion  recommences,  and  under 
cover  of  it,  a  good  deal  of  boisterous 
flirting  goes  on.  The  ladies  are 
especially  busy,  and  perhaps  may 
kindle  many  a  flame  to-night  while 
they  are  extinguishing  another. 

Ah!  came  vale;  carpediem.  To- 
morrow we  shall  be  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  and  then 

Just  as  I  am  about  to  philosophize, 
I  hear  a  vigorous  puff  behind,  and 
whizz !  out  goes  my  light.  '  Senza 
moccolo,  senza  moccoloooo!'  roars 
my  victorious  assailant,  and  disap- 
pears somewhere  in  the  crowd. 

'  Senza  moccolo !  sen  —  zamoc — 
colo !'  is  now  so  wildly  shouted  on 
all  sides,  that  the  words  appear  to 
have  lost  their  real  meanmg,  and 
to  have  become  an  eager  war-cry. 

Laughing,  shouting,  pushing, 
scrambling,  the  merry  mob  passes 
on.  A  minute  more,  and  the  car- 
nival will  be  over.  Senza  moccolo ! 
senza  moccoloo!  The  lights  are 
visibly  diminishing.  Hark!  there 
is  the  well-known  signal.  Once 
more  my  taper  is  extinguished.  The 
smoke  curls  round  a  dying  spark 
and  goes  up  into  the  night  air — 
Faugh !   how  it  smells  as  I  throw  it 

away.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
«  *  «  * 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  after  church, 
I  detected  Mr.  Trotman  in  the  act 
of  writing  verses  on  the  frivolities  of 
the  previous  week.  He  presented 
me,  after  much  hesitation,  with  a 
copy  of  them,  on  the  express  oon- 
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dition  that  they  were  to  be  read  by 
no  one  bat  mysell  I  hope,  there- 
fore, he  will  fotgive  me  when  be 
finds  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  iniixMlndng  them  to  '  London 
Society.' 

'Harkl    The  stgnal  ion  lias  wonifld. 
And  its  echo  has  reboanABd 
From  the  walls  on  wfakh  was  founded 
Maity  mighty  Cmmn*  borne. 
Biding  forth  io  loidly  stala^ 
Prinoe  and  dvlc  potentata. 
Onward  come  to  celelxate 
Their  old  GamlTal  ct  Borne. 

*  Flags  are  flying— tennen  swdllng, 
The  festivities  foretelling, 
From  fbe  promd  Venetlon^s  dwelling. 
To  St.  l[ary*s  modest  dome:* 
In  long  Tlata— never  ending. 
Fair  and  manly  forma  are  bending 
From  eadb  wtadow,  lostre  lending 
To  the  Carnival  at  Borne. 


*  Tbit  Oorso,  wUdi  Is  tiie  ofaief  scene  of  the 
Oanilval,  extends  from  the  Falaxso  dl  Venesla  to 
the  church  of  Santa  Mada  del  Bppolo. 


*  From  aaoh  wQriDdMv^  field,  and  mart. 
Boqr  sons  of  toil  d^ait;        * 
The  iiainter  leaves  bis  magic  art. 
The  safe  hto  dosty  tume.* 
WiCh  dull  eire  no  brew  Is  adblng, 
Bat  llMJir  Isbear  men  ftnridBg. 
GosM  by  bmsdMds  aaeRy^'askfaig, 
To  the  Oaialval  In  Bobbl 

« Bonbons  dnp  In  snowy  Aomen, 
Fatrer  banda  are  strewing  flowers. 
Called  In  Dorta's  vosigr  bowen. 
Or  AVamo^  dnsky  loam. 
Jiy  bonqnet  fell  at  Lama's  IM, 
She  ndaed  it  with  a  graoe  sosweet; 
*Twas  matcfalesB  fax  that  orewdsd  street 
And  the  Gtonlval  at  Ban». 

<  WMb  tlM  speed  of  iii^btalng  TylQB 
fiooQ  ibo  ileqr  steeds  oeme  Ustei^ 
Fifty  goads  anmnd  them  flying 
On  their  lips  a  bloody  foam. 
Bat  ere  ends  tills  joyoos  day. 
Let  us  glv»  one  dieer  and  my 
Vlv»«aa  (wbich  mans  bnoay  i} 
For  flwCiRiiTal  at  Borne.* 

JhOK  Easel. 


HINTS    TO    POETS; 

^t  (D^e  fy^itit  of  t^  9ist. 

ii/Jii'VE  heard  of  jewels,  goms,  mni  Jnoe, 
ft     And  jesBunine,  befoie ; 
May,  magic,  mnsical,  and  moon, 
Oocor  in  Tommy  Moore. 

Whisper  and  willow,  wind  axid  we^. 

Dark,  dying,  desolation — 
A  modem  bard  should  strictly  keep 

For  private  iaicolatioa. 

A  tmce  to  tiiis  eternal  li^ 

Of  sentiment  and  passion ; 
Gire  ns  the  subjects  of  the  day 

Tossed  up  to  meet  the  &6h3on. 

The  snn,  the  moon,  the  fleeting  breaHih 

Of  Tiolets,  ere  they  die. 
And  day  «nd  night,  and  Iotb  and  deatii. 

Are  Hasg  all,  and  dry. 

We're  not  matenaliBts,  to  think 

The  uni^rse  eternal ; 
To  see  in  every  star  a  link 

To  mysteries  supernal 

like  sober  Chiis^an  men  we  know 
This  lesson — worth  the  learning, — 

The  world's  used  up,  as  dry  as  tow. 
And  ready  for  Huq  burning. 
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And  poesy — ^its  fimcies  blind — ' 

Its  world  of  tremuloiis  feeling — 
An  orange  sucked  from  rind  to  rind 

And  quite  nnworth  the  peeling. 

But  still  some  praise  to  him  be  dne 

Who,  from  such  sorty  fEinngB, 
Gontriyes  to  cook  up  something  new 

From  hitter  pips  and  parings. 

I  neyer  can  imagine  quite, 

Why  birds  are  made  to  sing. 
Or  the  same  flowers  to  shed  tneir  light 

Again  from  spring  to  spring. 

A  hlitiie  young  bird,  that  spends  its  days 

In  iocuod  jubilations, 
And  haply  deems  its  old-world  lays 

Original  creations, 

Is  one  of  the  absurdest  things 

A  listening  world  can  hear ; 
A  song  that* s  run  two  thousand  springs 

IVdls  Tery  dull  upon  the  ear. 

Butch!  the  nightingale  and  thrush, 

And  such  impassioned  wooers, 
I  fear  will  never  care  a  rush 

For  critica  and  reyiewefs. 

Ab  wayes  the  wood,  as  &lls  the  dew. 

As  springs  the  buttercup, 
That  ocxncs  again,  whatever  we  do 

To  kill,  and  cut  it  up. 

They  sing  becaose,  quoth  Dr.  Watts, 

'It  is  their  nature  to,' 
Just  as  the  blue  forget-me-nots 

Persist  in  being  blue. 

But  thou,  0  Poet!  seek  no  more 

Thy  Tain  conceits  to  &ther, 
We'ye  heard  of  joy  and  grief  before 

Of  moonlight  memories — rather! 

And  as  for  songs  by  stream  and  groye 

Th^ie  older  than  Sflenus, 
While  from  the  rifled  flowers  of  loye 

There's  not  a  leaf  to  glean  us. 

Good  night,  my  friend,  the  moon  shines  pale 

Through  clouds  of  pearly  gk>w — 
'Tis  pretfy,  but  exceeding  stale. 

And  most  supremely  slow. 

Good  night— the  tide  flows  fiist  and  clear 

To  fill  the  moon-lit  bays — 
But  that  it's  done  for  many  a  year, 

And  now  it  never  pays. 

Good  night — ^a  soft  voice  sighs  *  good  night,' 

In  murmurous  modulations, 
'Tis  Echo — ^but  how  tame  and  trite 

Her  puerile  publications  I 

G.  F. 
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THE  SIDEBOARD  VIEW  OF  SOCIETY : 

As  SEiiN  BY  A  *  3Ian  wtio  Waits  OrT.' 


I   AM  a   confirmed   inTalid,  con- 
clcmmKl,  after  a  yoiitli  and  man- 
luK)d  of  remarkable  activity,  to  an 
elderlyhood    of    Bath    chairs    and 
sanatory  rognlations,  dependent  on 
my  mtvlieal  man,  and  reduced  to  a 
limited  field  of  observation.     *  Why, 
tlien,    strive   to    bl(x>m    in    print? 
What    can    you    have  to    say    for 
yourself?*  ejaculates  the  un-gentle 
readier.     A  great  deal,  I  assure  you. 
I  am  chatty  and  sympathetic;  and 
men,  women,  and  children  come  to 
my  Bath  chair  and  toll   me  their 
troubles,  their  triumphs,  their  small 
views  of  life,  their  little  convictions, 
their  large  condemnations  of  their 
neighlwurs, — and    this   filtering  of 
'  all    sorts '    produces  a   curiously 
flavoured  whole — equal,  perhaps,  to 
a   sermon  under   many  heads    on 
charity,   forbearance,    and    forgive- 
ness. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  sttimbled  on  a 
new  experience  to  me,  which  I  may 
term  the  'Sideboard  View  of  So- 
ciety.' 

It  was  a  rare  sunny  day.     "Mj 
chair  and  myself  were    stationary 
under  one  of  the  large  trees  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens,  to  permit  the  cha- 
rioteer (if  the  appellation  be  allow- 
able) time  to  breathe  after  toiling 
uj)  a  short  but  steep  acclivity.    He 
was  a  quiet,  punctual,  civil  man, 
witJi  keen  gray  eyes  and  solemn  pro- 
priety of  demeanour.    I  had  often 
spoken    to    him  during   his    short 
rests,  but  had  as  yet  drawn  forth 
little  more  than  monosyllabic  an- 
swers.    'Brown,'  said  I,  observing 
him  smother  half  a  dozen  consecu- 
tive  yawns,  and  that   he  wore  a 
pecuharly  pallid,  pasty  aspect,  '  you 
look  ill ;  you  yawn.    You  had  better 
let  me  prescribe  a  tonic  for   you 
before  you  get  permanently  out  of 
health.' 

*  Out  of  health !    No,  sir ;  out  late 
last  night,  sir.' 

'  Out  late  at  mght.  Brown  ?'  said 
I,  reprovingly. 


'  Yes,  sir,'  he  rephVd,  *  I  vaits 
out '  ( he  called  it  '  hout ';. 

'Oh!'  I  returned — a  vista  (^f  cu- 
rious knowledge  opening  iK^fore  mc 
— an  occasional  waiter,  eh  ?' 

'  Just  so,  sir.' 

'  You  must  be  a  good  deal  behind 
the  scenes,  then, — up  to  the  short- 
comings of  plate  and  contrivances 
in  cr(x;kery,  eh !  Brown  ?' 

*  Don't  know  about  the  scenes, 
sir ;  but  1  laiow  there's  a  nim  lut  ti) 
be  sc(>n  from  Miind  chairs/ 

'  Ha !  And  I  should  pay  you  Faw 
as  much  as  your  neighl)ours.' 

'  It's  my  dooty,  sir,  to  have  ray 
heyes  on  heveryone.'  He  spoke 
with  solemn  emphasis,  and  aspirated 
accordingly. 

*  There's  no  end  of  life  to  be  seen 
by  a  man  who  waits  out,'  said  he 
meditatively,  breaking  at  length  into 
confidence  and  loquacity.    '  It  is  not 
to  every  one  I  would  talk  of  tlic 
houses  as  I  gets  my  bread  by ;  hut  to 
a  gentleman  like  you '  (which,  Kiiip 
interpreted,  meant  *a  poor  old  fel- 
low who  can  do  no  mischief ')  *  I 
don't  mind  saying  that  for  all  the 
outsides  of  houses  are  so  like  there's 
no  two  of  the   insides    the  same. 
Some  are  as  stiff  as  ]X)kers,  and 
rubl)ed  up  to  tliat  state  of  polish 
that  they  are  as  shppery  as  ice; 
others,  again,  so  loose  in  the  joints 
that    won't  work    nohow.    And  I 
don't   know    which   is    the  worst. 
Bless  your  heart,  sir,  by  the  time 
I've  put  on  my  pumps  in  the  pan- 
try, drunk  a  glass  of  ale  in  the 
kitchen,  and  took  over  the   plate 
from  the  parlour-maid,  I  can  tell 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  establisli- 
ment — if  its  stiff  or  loose,  or  flimsy 
or  solid.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  I, '  you  are  sel- 
dom engaged  where  men  servants 
are  kept?' 

'  Oh !  dear  yes,  sir.  They  always 
want  supemoomeraries.  You  see, 
no  one,  'cept  p'raps  a  lord,  has 
enough  men,  or  women  either,  to 
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vait  on  twenty  people.    But  I  don't 
care  to  go  to  tiiose  mmilies  as  keeps 
flunkeys:  they  always  make  believe 
to  look  down  on  the  waiter,  and  gives 
theirselves  airs,  though  they  have 
quite  a  limited  sphere  compared  to  a 
man  who  waits  ont    No,  sir,  I  like 
a  female  establishment '  (poor  Brown 
had  no   idea  of  an  Agapemone). 
'  They  mind  what  you  say,  look  to 
your  little   comforts,  and   doesn't 
dispate  your  superior  information. 
But,  sir,  of  all  the  houses  to  wait  in 
there's  none  like  a  good  comfort- 
able widow  lady's,  with  daughters. 
Gentlemen  are  so  ready  to  cut  up 
rough;  but  the  ladies,  if  you  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  have  a 
deal  of  consideration — that  is,  a  good 
many  of  them ;  not  all,  as  I'll  men- 
tion to  you.    But  there's  a  widow 
down  there  in  Acacia  Villas,  with 
two  nice  young  ladies— her  husband 
was  something  in  the  army;   she 
always  has  his  picture  in  a  red  coat 
on  her  buzzum — a  fine  personable 
woman,  as  you  can  hear  two  jgair  of 
stairs  oflT  rustling  in  a  stiff  silk 
gown.     And  doesn't  she  make  the 
whole  house  keep  up  to  time !  but 
all  pleasantly.     There  is  always  a 
right  good  supper  there,  and  plenty 
of  ale,  and  a  first-rate  plain  dinner 
for  the  company — the  best  of  soup 
and  fish,  game  and  poultry,  and  lots 
of  nice  vegitables  and  fruit,  but  no 
side  dishes,  'cept  a  curiy.     And, 
then,  how  I've  seen  the  old  yellow 
nabobs  pitoh  into  the  curhes,  and 
be  like  to  bust  themselves  witid  fire 
and  brimstone  stuff  of  chutney  and 
mangoes,  and  the  like  of  such  out- 
landish  burning    rubbish.'      Here 
Brown's  face  assumed  a  look  of  in- 
tense di]^;ust.     '  She  doesn't  care 
two  pins  what  Mrs.  this  or  that  or 
t'other  has  for  her  dinners.    "But," 
says    she  to  me,  the  fust  time  I 
waited  at  Acacia  Villas,  "  you'll  have 
no  side  dishes  and  tzash  to  hand 
about     Be  quick  with   the  vegi- 
tables and  sauces,  see  that  every 
one's  glass  is  kept  full,  and  whoever 
is  not  satisfied  without  Bussian  rub- 
bish and  cat-pie  entrees  may  go  else- 
where for  'em."    Ah !  she  is  a  clever 
woman!     Every  one  is  merry  and 
comfortable  there,  sir ;  for  there's  a 
wonderful  likeness  between  the  com- 
pany and  ihe  dinner.' 


'The  food  and  the  feeders?'  I 
ejaculated. 

'  Just  so,  sir.  "Why,  sir,  there's 
a  heartiness  abomt  widows  (as  has 
money,  of  course)  that's  quite  plea- 
sant to  see.  But  this  one  will  stand 
no  nonsense;  not  she.  Do  your 
work,  and  play  arterwards.  Thaf  s 
her  motto.' 

'  But,  from  what  you  say,'  I  inter- 
posed, seeing  him  pciuse, '  all  ladies 
are  not  equally  considerate?' 

'  Well  1  no,  sir.  I  have  received 
no  end  of  kindness  from  ladies,  but 
there  is  some  on  'em  that  is  just 
cayenne  and  lemon-juice  together.' 

'  Not  a  pleasant  compound/  I  re- 
marked. 

'  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  Why,  there's 
some  houses  as  three  times  seven 
and  six  would  not  pay  you  to  wait 
in.  Down  there  in  Albion  Terrace 
there's  a  lady,  and  isn't  she  stylish ! 
She  is  so  genteel,  sir — that — ^in  short 
I  know  nothing  genteeler!  There 
is  not  a  thing,  from  a  knife-rest  to 
an  ^pergne,  that  she  hasn't  a  big 
name  for.  She  has  rayther  a  grand 
turn  out  of  glass  and  silver,  and 
china,  and  all  that — ^the  table  looks 
very  well  I  must  say — but  the  looks 
is  the  best  of  it.  She  is  fond  of  the 
Eoosian  style,  isn't  she?  She  says 
to  a  lady  I  was  handing  tea  to  one 
night,  "  If  s  elegant  and  inexpen- 
sive," says  she.  But  you  know,  sir, 
five  shillings'  worth  of  flowers  and 
green,  with  a  good  lot  of  paper  and 
artificials,  make  a  wonderful  show ; 
and,'  lowering  his  voice,  *  I  myself 
see  two  roses  in  a  wine-cooler  on 
Tuesday  as  I  observed  in  her  own 
bonnet  in  church  on  Sunday,  the 
i-dentical  same.'  He  paused  to  see 
the  effect  of  this  revelation.  '  She's 
purfessional,'  he  resumed,  evidently 
rail  of  his  subject,  *  strongly  pur- 
fessional.' 

'  How/  I  said;  'in  what  line?  Do 
you  mean  an  artist  ?' 

'  A  hartist,  sir  1'  he  exclaimed ; 
'  Law  bless  you,  sir,  she  would  as 
soon  be  a  charwoman  1  Not  but  that 
she  always  has  a  hartist  or  two  in 
the  evening,  just  as  you  have  olives 
or  ice  after  dinner,  because  it's  gen- 
teel; but  there  is  never  no  knife  nor 
fork  for  'em ;  you  see  they  give  no- 
thing but  talk  in  return — ^there's  no 
use  in  feeding  them.    What  I  mean 
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by  **  pnrfessioiial"  is  law,  and  the 
lady  Fm  mentioning  thinkB  it  the 
genteelest  trade  going— her  husband 
18  in  the  law.  He  Is  a  cnrions  httle 
chap — ^very  curious :  he  nerer  med- 
dles in  anything  about  the  dinner ; 
but  ifs  my  belief  he  has  his  own 
way  about  things  ont  o'  doors.  And 
I  will  say,  that  if  I  wanted  a  trif  e 
of  law,  it  isn't  to  him  I  woold  go. 
He  is  thin  and  dxy,  and  awful  clean, 
like  the  streets  on  a  March  day, 
when  a  sharp  wind  sweeps  'em  clear. 
He  looks  through  and  through  you» 
and  says  yery  little ;  but  I  don't 
think  he  is  quite  as  genteel  as  die 
is;  and,'  wiu  a  genuine  burst  of 
a(hniration»  '  there  isn't  a  cleverer 
woman  in  aH  London  than  that  'ere ! 
She  isn't  handisome,  but  there's  not 
two  people  among  all  die  knows  has 
fbund  it  out.  She  dresses— doesn't 
die  dress  \ — and  what  with  a  flower 
here  and  a  bH;  of  lace  there,  a  piece 
of  ribbon 't  other  place,  you  never 
seem  to  see  her  any  way  but  the  way 
she  chooses!  Only  she  sometimes 
bothers  you  a  bit  with  too  many  di- 
rections, and  thafs  the  onlymisfcake 
hever  eiie  makes,  as  I  knows  on. 
But  ifs  always  the  same !  As  soon 
88  I  am  in  the  house  the  words  is, 
^  Missis  is  waltin'  to  speak  to  you 
in  the  dining-room ;"  and  there  she 
is  in' a  sort  of  gown  that  is  not  fit 
for  a  drawing-room  and  too  fine  ibr 
a  bed-room,  with  a  lot  of  silver  and 
glass  spread  out  before  her,  and  she 
counts  'em  all,  and  makes  me  ob- 
serve they  are  aU  ri^t;  then  she 
will  tnm  to  a  young  lady  as  lives 
with  her,  and  says,  "You  see,  my 
dear,  the  number  and  condition  of 
these  things ;  you  wiU  be  so  good  as 
to  take  them  up  from  Brown  to- 
night before  he  goes;"  and  then  she 
has  fifty  directions  to  give — "  Don't 
take  the  sherry  round  more  than 
three  times.  Brown,  if  you  please, 
and  the  hock  and  champagne  twice. 
Pour  out  the  champagne  boldly, 
and  just  let  the  fh>th  touch  the  top 
of  the  glass ;  stop  then :  there's  no- 
thing so  ungenteel  as  a  fall  gloss. 
Mind  what  I  say — never  fill  up  any 
glass,  it  is  w  vulgar."  Everything 
timt  is  full  is  vulgar  with  her.  And 
then  about  the  dishes — ^howone  was 
to  be  carried  up  one  side,  and  ano- 
ther down  the  opposite,  so  as  to  spin 


out  four  comers  into  eight ;  but 
there  she  is  not  &r  wrong,  for  no 
one  scarce  ever  tastes  an  entree, 
as  they  are  called.  Th^  it  is, 
"  Brown,  there  are  a  pair  of  ducks 
at  the  second  course,  see  tiiat  you 
make  them  go  once  round" — ^maybe 
to  sixteen—"  and  the  two  ice  Bhax)es» 
they  ought  to  serve  twice  round." 
Law  bless  you,  sir,  she  knows  to 
a  grain  how  much  can  be  got  out  of 
everything,  and  so  on,  till  before  I 
was  accustomed  to  her  I  used  to 
make  a  horrid  mess  between  fear 
and  variety  of  orders ;  for  though  it 
is,  "  If  you  please,"  at  every  turn, 
the  words  sound  much  more  like, 
"  Mind  your  eye,  or  111  pitch  into 
you;"  and  at  the  end  she  finishes 
mostly  with  "  Remember  what  I  say,. 
for  I  must  not  have  my  mind  dis- 
turbed during  dinner."  Then  away 
she  sails,  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
hand,  to  dress,  and  leaves  miss  to 
watch.  Will  you  move  on  a  bit,  sir/ 
interrupting  nimself,  *  p'raps  I  am 
tiling  you.* 

'  Far  from  it.  Brown ;  I  am  much 
interested.' 

'  If  ever  there  was  a  poor  thing 
worked  hard  for  a  crust — and  a 
mighty  dry  one,'  he  resumed  reflec- 
tively— *  it's  the  cousin.  She  is  so 
cowed  by  the  missis  that  she  is 
afraid  of.  every  one ;  the  cook's  just 
awful  to  her ;  and  she  is  horrid 
frightened  to  do  and  say  the  thingB 
she  is  bid  to  me.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  in  delicate  'ealth,  and  can't 
dine  at  table ;  so,  after  hanging  about 
to  see  that  nothing's  touched,  till 
dinner's  just  announced,  she  scurries 
away  into  a  small  back  room  they 
call  the  hbrarv,  with  a  skylight  to 
it,  and  there  sne  sits  until  the  last 
gentieman's  up,  and  then  she  comes 
\R  and  locks  away  even  to  a  stray 
cherry.  I  foels  for  that  poor  girl,  I 
do;  there's  no  life  or  comfort  left 
to  her ;  and  she'd  be  pretty  if  she 
had  a  hope  or  a  kind  word.  See,  air, 
I'm  a  poor  man,  and  I  have  a  little 
girl  as  will  have  to  work  for  her 
bread,  but  before  Fd  have  her  like 
that  young  lady,  Fd  wa&  cheerful 
after  her  to  Kensal  Green.' 

He  paused,  and  taking  off  his  hat, 
wiped  ms  brow. 

'  Ton  cannot  much  like  to  wait  in 
Albion  Terrace  T 
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'Ko^nr;  yet  I  was  Bonytoloee 
a^mitiB/*  and  HI  meTer  be  Bent 
i»r  to  Albkn  Temoe  agaiit^ 

'  How?*  I  asked. 

'  Yoa  Bee,Bir,it  wm  thiong^  'elp- 
iogofaDother.' 

'Ho^r  did  that  i^jme  ycm?^ 

TH  tell  yoQ,  sir.    There  was  a 
gmftT^ttfc  young  man,  oonsin  to  my 
wife,  aer  ipanted  to  get  on  in  the 
waitiB'  line ;  actlTe  and  good4ookin^ 
M  "Hiiiih''  and  «  needn't  apply/' 
yoa  know.     WeQ,   or,   I  wished 
tQ  gife  him  a  torn;  and  one  day 
there  was  an  out-aod-oixt  tspxetd  at 
the  Tenaee,  and  I  lecomnimds  him 
to  haefc  imder  me  (he  goea  ftr  three 
ttdfis^yoa  know), and  leaUy,  sir, 
Wn  a  good  'owe  to  leaim  ia,  there 
are  80  many  gentilitiai;  so  says  I, 
"Do'fAat  I  bid  you;  keep  your 
moalh  shut,  and  p'mps  it  will  be  an 
openiBg.''    So  he  puts  on  his  best, 
and  kx>kB  Tery  lespectable.    Now, 
if  8  a  way  wifii  the  lady  we^  a 
talkm'  of  to  hove  any  rich  old  core 
«8  flhe  wants  to  please  put  atongside 
ofher,  sad  then,  as  Fm  patting  the 
Qsoal  thiaMBftil  into  his  gkya^  uie'll 
m^,  wilii  aoidi  aaweetsaule, "  Baniwn 
mmti  to  put  yoa  on  half>raiion^ 
I  think,  mr,  So-andrso — be  mom 
booDtifaE,  Brown,  if  you  please." 
Then  you  see  that  pasticklar  chap 
gats  full  aad  pten^,  and  hedbesnM! 
Qotioe  how  the  lesll  are  pat  oC  or 
thinks  it's  my  hignorance*    Ifs  a 
dodge  rye  seeaherdo  twenty  times. 
WeS,  Oft  this  here  hoecaaioii,  John** 
son  (his  name's  Murphy,  but  that, 
you  know,  would  never  pay),  John- 
son, of  course,  was  by  when  she  give 
the  usual  lot  of  aiders  and  direc- 
tkms ;  and  because  it  was  a  bigger 
dinner  than  usual,  and  a  stnuige 
man,  she  was  more  pertider  nor 
herar  about  the  wine.    Johnson  was 
fiurly  struck  with  fear  at  the  way 
she  baa  of  saying,  "  If  you  please," 
and  was  rayther  unhinged  before  the 
company  came  in ;  howeiner,  he  got 
on  Tery  well  till  it  came  to  the  wine. 
Now,  thui  day  liiere  was  a  most  un- 
common rich  old  gent  from  India' 
(he  said  the  Hinjees),  'that  might 
have  had  gold  to  eat  if  he'd  ask  it, 
sitting  next  the  missis,  and  Johnson, 
trembling  to  hare  to  serve  the  wine 
so  near  her,  puts  in  about  a  thimble- 
fbl,  and  she  makes  the  usual  re- 


mark: this  bothered  him  so,  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  so  he  puts 
in  another  thimbleftd,  at  which 
she  frowns  sudden  upon  him,  and 
Bigns  for  more,  which,  not  under- 
stending,  he  says  in  a  loud  whisper, 
''  Three  quarthers  full,  shure  ye  tould 
me  yerself  I  thought  the  old 
gent  would  have  bust  a  laughin'. 
"  You've  got  a  character  tiiere, 
ma'am,"  says  he.  Ste  looked  all 
colours  in  a  minuta  They  say  he 
never  took  wittles  in  tiiat  house 
agin,  but  went  and  adopted  a  ne> 
phew  ia  some  City  office — all  I  know 
IS,  we  were  packed  off,  and  never 
sent  fat  no  more.  It  wasn't  a  plea- 
sant 'ouse  to  wait  in,  but  stiU  it  is  a 
loss.' 

Brown  here,  without  consulting 
me,  disappeared  behind  the  chair, 
and  propelled  me  in  sUenoe  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  I  meditated  how  I  sliuould  in- 
duce him  to  renew  his  revelation, 
which  aamsed  me  greatly. 

^  Let  us  stop  here  by  this  disputed 
ride,'  I  said  at  length,  and  we  came 
to  a  stand  by  the  newly-erected 
rads.  Blown  stood  a  little  in  ad- 
vance, Heaaing  against  them  meditt^ 
tlvely.  Sud(tenly  turning  to  me,  he 
exellEumed — 

'  There's  a  gentleman,  sir,  passed 
at  the  other  side  as  employs  me, 
and  his  house  is  just  the  diiect  op- 
posite of  the  one  Pve  been  telling 
you  of ;  it  is  just  too  much  the  other 
way.  Bless  your  'eartl  the  meat  and 
the  vegitables  and  Ihe  bread  thafs 
lying  about  in  that  'ere  basement, 
and  the  bundles  and  bundles  of  fire- 
wood, and  cheese  and  potatoes,  and 
eggs,  and  kitching  stuff,  and  stale 
mSk,  to  say  nothmk  of  jam  pots, 
not  empty,  and  scuttles  fiill  of  coals, 
and  no  end  of  things  as  the  charwo- 
man carries  away — ^they  would  keep 
three  fhmilies.    It  is  a  grand  house, 
the  colonel's  (he  was  a  colonel  in 
India),  but  somehow  if  s  never  all 
right;  there's  a  something  broke  in 
every  room,  and  curiosities  of  all 
kinds  that  you  could  write   your 
name  on  in  dust,  yet  they  keep  four 
women,  and  a  boy  in  buttons ;  and 
of  all  the  boys  T  hever  come  across, 
tiiaf  8  the  most  precocious  young 
willain :  he  keeps  a  lob-eared  rabbit 
and  two  squirrels  in  the  front  arey  ; 
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and  the  bills  for  ])arsU  y  luid  lethico 
Hiul  nuts,  ami  oh  I  don't  know  what 
as  he  has  at  the  Krecnfrrooer's,  would 
drive  a  careful  missus  into  a  lunatic 
'syhuu  ;  but  the  mis.sis  there  is  a 
pmnd  lady,  on  another  taek  from 
the  last  as  1  mentis »ne<L  She  cer- 
tainly is  a  lilKTal  hwly,  and  1  might 
get  (iiimk  and  earn*  hoff  no  end  of 
wittles  every  time  I  waits  there, 
there  is  such  a  lot  of  thiiifrs  lying 
alKJut  as  she  never  asks  alter,  but 
I\l  scora  it;  Wuai  you  see,  sir,  all 
tliis  plenty  might  l>e  taken,  but  it 
isn't  given.  There's  another  lady, 
as  I'll  tell  you  of  piX'st>ntly ;  she 
knows  the  difference.  The  dinners 
there  are  of  that  sort  tliat  the  veiy 
men  as  puts  the  things  on  the  table 
ought  to  be  a  trifle  over  the  conamon 
aa  to  strength  tuid  height.  Now, 
for  a  small  i)arty — siiy  six  or  eight — 
I've  seen  a  iKuled  leg  of  mutton, 
almost  too  much  for  me  to  lift,  a  big 
roast  turkey  with  al)out  three  pound 
of  sausages  round  it,  a  large-sized 
pig's  cheek,  and  a  curry,  beside  fish, 
and  two  or  three  kinds  of  vegitables ; 
it's  melancholy,  to  say  nothink  of  its 
being  Tsnilgar  I  AVhen  there's  a  spread 
there's  generally  two  women  in  to 
'elp  the  cook  and  parlourmaid,  tliere's 
myself  and  a  stuck-up  cliap  as  thinks 
a  deal  more  of  hisself  than  I  do,  who 
gets  his  'alf  suvrin  for  caning,  and 
another  under  liim,  but  the  whole 
tiiree  of  us  are  scarcely  able  to  keep 
that  page  out  of  mischief:  he  seems 
to  have  a  spite  against  us;  whips 
away  plates  before  people's  half  done, 
and  keeps  thrusting  T\Tong  sauces 
imder  the  company's  noses,  wine 
sauce  to  game,  and  p'raps  lobster- 
sauce  to  hiced  pudding.  I've  heard 
tell  of  banditti  in  Hitly,  and  that 
'ere  boy's  a  banditti ;  he's  never  con- 
tent to  have  one  thing  at  a  time  on 
a  plate,  but  as  soon  as  a  slice,  may 
be  of  roast  beef,  is  put  on,  away  he 
goes  and  gets  a  slice  of  tongue,  or  a 
spoonful  of  curry,  or  some  other  out- 
of-the-way  mixtiire;  he  lias  no  ci- 
vilization. And  then  the  state  of 
the  plate  and  glasses— it's  something 
hawful!' 

Here  Brown  paused  with  tragic 
eflfect 

'  It's  a  desperate  business  there 
to  get  up  the  hentres,  and  as  to  the 
.second  course !  bless  your  'eart,  sir ! 


I've   seen   the  missis  (I  name   no 
ujunts)  turn  romid  eveiy  bracelet  on 
hrr  haiiUK  a  dozen  times,  and  the 
last  word  of  conversation  just  ilie 
away,  till  you  might  hear  tliat  chap 
JUS  canes,  a  breathin'  haixi  behind 
ihv  master's  chair;  and  when  I've 
stole  away  to  see  if  the  kitching 
chimney's  a  fire,  or  any  other  such 
misfortime  hapjxjned,  maybe  I  find 
the  cook  a  sittmg  at  one  side  of  the 
t^ible,  and  tlie   charwoman  at  the 
other,  discussing  wages  on'  bonnets 
over  a  bottle  of  wine,  as  they  has  for 
sauces ;  then  when  I  go  in  rayther 
in  a  tiutter,  the  cook  will  say,  quite 
hoity    toity,    "  Gracious    goodness, 
Mr.  Brown,  where's  the  huny  ?  give 
the  company  time  to  digest  their 
ftxKl,  we're  not    slaves,    are  we'?*' 
Oh !  she's  a  cool  hand,  that  'ere  cook ; 
then  when  I  comes  back,  there's  the 
old  colonel  a  shoutin',  "  What  the 
d — I's  become  of  the  dinner?"  disre- 
gardin'  manners  altogether.    As  to 
the   young  ladies  (there's  four  of 
them)  they  don't  care  for  nothing, 
except  the  gents  along  side  of  'em ; 
and  they  always  do  have  gents  with 
no  end  of  moustachiers  and  shirt- 
fronts,  to  take  them  down  to  dinner ; 
swells,  you  know,  sir,  as  alwTiys  has 
a  French    name    for  hever>'  dish, 
and   don't    they  want  waitin'  on! 
And  then  the  young   ladies  keep 
laughin'  an'  showing  their  teeth,  an' 
tossing  tlieir  heads,  an'  chattering 
hke  so  many  canary  birds.    They 
are  no  more  like  some  ladies,  as  we 
hands  coffee  to  in  the  drawin*  room, 
quai-ter  of  an  hour  arter  lounging 
about  half  asleep,  than  a  dancing- 
dog   is    to    a    dormouse.'      Brown 
paused  after  this  imaginative  effort, 
and  taking  out   his   handkerchief, 
flicked   away    the    dust    from    the 
panels  of  the  chair,  then  resumed, 
meditatively :    '  There's  no  end  of 
differences  between  houses  and  din- 
ners, but  p'raps  the  greatest  differ- 
ences is  in  talk.      Why,    sir,  it's 
downright  curious  to  listen  to  one 
set  of  people,  one  day,  and  another 
to-morrow,  and  so  on.    At  the  house 
as  I  mentioned  to  yon  (tlie  widow  s) 
the  conversation  is  just  hke   the 
dinner,  it's  plain,  but  pleasant ;  the 
gentlemen  are  a  httle  fond  of  old 
fashions  in  pohtics,  and  horses,  and 
all  that;  but  then  they  nerer  eeem 
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to  look  doim  on  any  one,  only  the 
old  milintaiy  gents  don't  like  "  The 
Times"  writing  abont  milintary 
afl^rs.  IVe  heard  a  deal  of  haid 
swearing  about  it  after  the  ladied 
haye  left  the  room ;  they  don't  know 
no  French  names  for  nothink,  but 
they  are  all  gentlemen,  an'  the  ladies, 
some  of  them  in  perticlar,  couldn't 
be  given  the  go-by  nowhere.  Then 
at  toother  one,  it's  all  cut  an'  dry ; 
one  begins,  maybe,  about  the  court, 
and  what  Her  Ms^jesiy  wore  there; 
and  another  will  cut  in  with  the 
last  Philharmonic;  they're  strong 
in  conceriEi  at  Albion  Terrace,  but 
whatever  the  talk's  about,  you  may 
be  sure  if  s  all  &shionable  and  cor- 
rect; no  one  eyer  forgets  lusself 
thera  I  sometimes  think  if  s  in 
the  Kooshian  style  as  well  as  the 
dinners,  for  they  say  Booshia's  a 
terrible  hicy  place,  aod  eyerythiug 
as  is  said  there  might  have  been 
packed  in  hioe  twenty  years  back, 
for  all  the  life  it  has ;  then  I  knows 
as  well  as  if  I  was  inside  of  her,  the 
missis  never  is  'appy  unless  she 
sends  away  two  or  three  of  the  ladies 
dying  of  spite,  to  see  how  much 
betfc^  she  can  do  things  on  less 
than  they  can,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  gentlemen  downright  cross  with 
their  wives  because  she  manages  to 
make  them  think  her  so  much  care- 
foller,  and  closer,  and  sweeter,  and 
milder,  and  what  not,  something  be- 
tween a  hangel  and  a  screw.  I  wish 
they  had  her,  that's  all.  An'  doesn't 
she  swell  out  as  she  says,  "  You 
will  despise  my  small  ways  and 
methodi^  system  after  your  mag- 
nificent style  of  doing  things,  when 
p'raps  everything  has  gone  wrong 
at  tether's  own  house  a  few  days 
before.  I  know  how  she  sours  eyery 
one,  by  the  way  the  ladies  speak,  so 
vexed  like,  when  they  comes  out. 
Ah!  if 8  wonderful  what  a  deal  of 
money  the  nobs  spend  to  make  one 
another  uncomfortable.* 

'  You  are  a  philosopher.  Brown,'  I 
remarked,  '  and  well  versed  in  the 
science  of  generalizing.' 

'  As  to  that,  sir,  I'm  an  ignorant 
man,  but  I  do  see  a  pretty  large 
sprinkling  of  generals,  ^specially  at 
the  colonel's,  and  I  should  say  they 
are  rayther  a  greedy  lot !  At  their 
age  you  see,  sir,  if  s  not  the  ladies 


nor  the  conversation,  so  much  as 
the  wittels,  thafs  the  hobject;  one 
keeps  bawling  for  bread,  and  another 
for  wine,  and  others  for  more  sauces 
and  pickles  than  ever  was  found  in 
any  cookeiy  book;  and  not  one  of 
them  will  wait  a  minute— 'till  a 
waiter  doesn't  know  what  to  lay 
his  hands  on  first.  The  talk  there, 
too,  is  different  again,  it's  very  mil- 
intary; the  ladies  neyer  mentions 
any  one's  name,  but  they  add  the 
regiment  he  belongs  to.  All  the 
funny  stories,  too,  are  about  majors 
and  captains,  or  new  joined  hofficers; 
the  curious  thing  is,  that  no  stranger 
as  didn't  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  everybody,  would  be  able  to  find 
out  where  the  fun  was;  but  the 
company  there  is  easy  made  laugh 
and  as  easy  put  in  a  passion. 

'  Bless  your  'eart,  sir,  I've  heard 
such  contradictions  fiying  across  the 
table,  as  you'd  think  would  lead  to 
blows.  I've  heard  the  young  ladies 
theirselves  snap  each  other  up  won- 
derful. They  are  fond  of  fashion, 
too,  at  the  colonel's ;  but  it's  a  dif- 
ferent sort  firom  Albion  Terrace, 
more  whaf  s  called  Fast,  and  the 
ladies  do  sometimes,'  lowering  his 
yoice,  '  sing  comic  songs — not  often 
— ^but  I  have  heard  them ;  and  the 
gents  all  have  a  "  baccy "  before 
they  go  away ;  still  they  are  open- 
handed,  and  I  think  a  deal  more  on 
'em  than  that  stuck-up  set  at  the 
Terrace.  Now  sir,'  ne  resumed, 
'  if  y're  not  tired,  I  should  like  to 
name  another  &mily,  as  goes  on 
quite  a  different  line  from  all  I've 
named  before,  that  you  may  not 
think  I  find  fault  with  all  my  em- 
ployers ;  far  from  it,  only  I  feel  in- 
clined to  speak  confidential  to  you. 
But  there's  a  house  not  half  an 
hour's  walk   from   here  as  it's  a 

Pleasure  to  go  into — ^Laurel  Lodge, 
own  by  P Square.    It's  not  a 

fine  house,  nor  a  rich  family,  least- 
ways nothing  to  speak  of;  but 
there's  a  ooicibrt  and  a  nicety,  not 
to  say  a  helegance  about  that  'ere 
establishment  as  beats  most  places 
high  and  low  as  I  waits  in.  The 
gentleman's  something  in  the  City, 
a  good-looking  man  though  not 
handsome,  and  a  bit  hasty  and  wil- 
ful ;  but  if s  the  lady  thafs  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  everything.    It's 
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a  house  I  Hke  to  go  ta,  a  pretty 
place,  with  lots  of  fbwers  and  pic- 
tures, and  no  end  of  nice  things,  all 
put  just  in  the  right  place,  and  as 
neat  and  tidy  as  if  no  one  erer  moTed 
about»  and  yet  not  cumhersome. 
The  lady  is  not  to  say  a  beauty,  but 
pleasant^Iooking,  and  speaks  so  soft 
and  kind.  There's  a  large  and  a 
small  drawing-room  at  one  side  of 
the  hall,  and  a  dining-room  and 
morning-room  at  the  other.  They 
neyer  have  what  may  be  called  a 
great  spread  there,  never  more  than 
ten  or  twelve,  and  no  chamiiagne; 
port  and  sherry  and  claret,  but  all 
Tery  perticlar,  I've  been  told;  and 
they  only  keep  three  women,  cook, 
housemaid,  and  nursemaid,  for  there 
are  two  pretty  children,  a  boy  and  a 

f'lrl,  about  four  an'  five  year  old. 
hen  they  have  a  nice  lot  of  plate, 
though  some  of  it  is  very  old-fash- 
ioned, and  there  it  is  as  clean  an' 
bright  as  a  new  pin,  all  laid  out 
ready  when  I  goes  m,  and  the  g^ass 
the  same ;  and  the  missis,  p'raps,  wHl 
be  putting  firesh  flowers  m  a  pretty 
basket  they  use  for  the  middle  of 
the  table  instead  of  a  heavy  ^per^ ; 
and  then  she  has  just  a  fow  diree- 
iSions  to  give,  so  clear  that  it  would 
be  a  stupid  indeed  as  would  make  a 
mistake ;  and  then  away  she  ^oes  to 
play  with  the  children,  or  smg^  to 
them,  or  something.  There's  no 
kind  of  flurry  in  that  establishment 
The  dinner  is  the  same  sort  they 
have  every  day,  only  more  of  it,  and 
one  or  two  perticlar  dishes,  and 
bice  p'raps  fiom  the  confectioner's, 
what  can  t  be  done  in  the  usual  run 
of  kitchings,  but  every  one  knows 
his  own  work  there.  They  has 
these  sort  of  dinners  two  or  three 
times  a  month,  and  they  are  used  to 
them ;  the  cook,  she  is  a  steady  one ; 
and  though  she  has  your  supper 
right  good  and  comfortable,  with  a 
first-rate  pot  of  porter,  takes  good 
care  of  the  wittles,  and  knows  they'll 
be  looked  affcer  the  next  day.  Then 
the  missis  will  be  dressed  an'  ready 
and  glide  in  so  quiet  and  composed, 
and  sure  of  herself  when  every- 
thing's laid,  to  see  aU's  ri^ht ;  and 
she's  ready  for  the  master  directly  he 
comes  home,  with  p'raps  a  pine  or  a 
melon  or  something  good  for  dessert. 
Often  the   company  comes  before 


him»  but  that  never  puts  eitiier  of 
'em  out,  for  they're  somehow  not 
wanting  to  seem  finer  at  one  time 
than  another,  and  the  company's 
just  the  same.  Bless  your  'eiurt, 
sir,  it  would  do  you  more  good  than 
idl  the  doctors  in  London  to  hear 
the  laughing  and  fan,  and  the  jokes 
that  goes  on!  The  missis,  too,  has 
such  a  kind  way  with  her,  every  one 
seems  to  feel  that  he  or  she,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  real  downright  wel- 
come ;  and  if  she's  a  thought  kinder 
or  more  attentive  to  any  one,  you 
may  be  sure  thaf  s  a  poor  relation, 
or  some  one  as  has  been  unfortunate 
in  the  dtj,  or  somethink  of  that 
sort.  And  she  can  talk  too!  and 
has  something  pleasant  to  say  about 
everything;  butifs  the  way  she  has 
of  listening,  as  if  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  her,  that  makes  every  one  feel 
so  light  and  good-humoui«d.  Then 
as  to  the  wittles,  if  a  my  behef,' 
said  Brown,  solemnly,  '  that  if  I 
stood  up  before  her  uid  said,  "  If 
yon  please  'm,  tSte  roast  haunch  or 
the  ducks,  or  whatever  the  prindpai 
dish  might  be,  has  fell  into  the  fire," 
she  would  just  say ;  **  Well  I  hone 
there  is  enough  left  to  satisl^  tae 
cravings  of  hunger,"  or  something 
hke  that;  nor  as  long  as  she  could 
mi^  people  happy,  would  she  care 
two  jnns  about  seeming'  in  apple-pie 
order,  or  better  than  outers,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort  Then  you  see 
everything  being  looked  to  in  thne 
and  working  free  from  fear,  as  it 
were,  seeing  the  missis  so  quiet  an' 
easy,  all  goes  right.  I  never  was  in 
a  house  where  &ere's  so  little  foss, 
and  so  fow  misfortunes.  I  some- 
times think  when  you  don't  expect 
evil,  it  doesn't  come.  The  gentle- 
men don't  sit  long  there,  and  there's 
such  a  pleasant  evening  afterwards. 
They  sing  and  they  play,  and  some- 
times act  plays,  an'  more  times  they 
get  talking  of  such  curious  things, 
politics  and  the  Bible,  and  painting 
and  books,  and  what  things  are 
made  of.  Why,  sir,  you'd  think 
their  whole  lives  dex)ended  on  these 
here  bout  of  the  way  subjects; 
they  go  into  them  so  earnest  like, 
and  seem  to  be  so  taken  up  with 
what  they  are  sa3ring— not  the  way 
they  say  it,  but  it  does  them  a  deal 
of  good— they  stay  later  there  than 
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afaoost  any  other  house  I  waxtB  in, 
exoept  it's  a  ball;  and  I  alirays  ob- 
serre  fbd  oonxpany  go  bmaj  brighter 
and  more  coidial-like  than  they 
oome  in,  as  if  they  had  beoi  wanned 
and  cheered  np  body  and  soul.  Then 
the  missis  nearly  always  settles  with 
me  herself,  and  lools  into  the  pantry, 
and  the  Idtching;  and  last  winter, 
when  my  wife  was  ailing  a  long 
time,  she  would  make  me  cill  the 
next  day,  and  give  me  with  her  own 
hand  nice  little  odds  and  ends  of 
soaps  and  sweets  and  jelly,  what  I 
know  as  she  had  thought  over  as 
woold  be  best  Now  a  good  torn 
like  that  from  a  carefdl  lady  is  quite 
a  different  Miing  from  being  let  to 
cany  away  a  lot  of  broken  wittles 
by  the  cook,  which  no  one  is  thank- 
fol  for,  nor  no  one  kind  to  give. 

'Toall  excuse  my  speaking  so 
bc^d,  sir,  but  you  see  a  man  as  waits 
bout  has  a  curious  lot  of  hoppor- 
^  *"'  i,  and  sees  a  deal  of  tosides. 


and  I  can't 'help  saying,*  that  in 
parties  of  all  kinds,  more  depends 
upon  the  missis  than  the  master; 
for  though  I  am  an  ignorant  man« 
I  know  p'raps  better  than  a  wiser 
one  what  makes  a  dinner  go  off 
welL  It  isn't  the  fine  feed,  nor  the 
weiy  perticlar  wine,  nor  yet  the 
grand  people  that* s  to  drink  it,  but 
the  spirit  it's  all  done  in ;  and  when 
the  master  and  missis  doesn't  want 
to  make  things  seem  finer  and  bigger 
than  they'll  stretch  to,  nor  to  mor- 
tify nobody  by  overdoing  them« 
but  are  just  real  anxious  to  please 
the  company,  and  make  'em  happy 
and  at  home,  it's  quite  wond^ml 
what  a  deal  of  comfort  and  satis&c- 
tion  can  be  got  at  a  low  figure.' 
Brown  {uiused  here,  shook  his  head 
grayely,  disappeared  behind  the 
chair,  and  propelled  me  in  silence 
towards  home,  while  I  meditated 
approvingly  on  his  recipe  for  a  sue- 
oeasftd  dmner. 


FLOEAL  HINTS  AND  GOSSIP : 


SPRING  flowers,  budding  trees, 
togrant  new -mown  hiwns, 
bkMBoms  of  pearly  May.  These  are 
the  fiur  belongings  of  the  days  that 
are  passing  now.  And  we  poor 
London  dwellers  are  shut  out  from 
aQ  of  these,  and  from  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  fragrant  spring. 

There  is  the  disputed  point  Some 
people  hold  that  a  single  fiower- 
stamd,  or  a  window-ledge,  may  bring 
to  ua  all  the  pleasure  that  the  coun- 
try gives,  reminding  us  so  vividly  of 
the  places  we  long  to  see,  the  green 
and  bowery  lanes,  and  tiie  sloping 
gladte,  where  the  wind-flowers  star 
uie  turf,  and  where  the  great  nar- 
dasus  clusters  round  the  trees.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  actual  sight  we 
want,  but  to  strike  the  key-note,  and 
awake  the  music  that  ripples  amidst 
the  leaves.  It  was  but  a  little  moss 
in  the  trackless  and  sandy  waste 
which  cheered  the  traveller's  path, 
and  tonched  his  heart  to  tears— no 
very  great  thing— oi^  a  blade  of 


moss.  And  so  to  us  a  root  of  some 
wild  flower  may  be  no  great  thing, 
neither  very  costly  nor  very  hard  to 
grow,  and  yet,  for  simple  happiness, 
fow  things  may  be  more  winning 
than  the  bright  pink  blossom  of  the 
pimpernel ;  the  scent  of  the  wild 
thyme  that  we  have  so  often  trodden ; 
the  little  harebell,  with  its  elastic 
stalk;  the  scented,  pencilled,  pale 
anemone ;  and  the  three-lobed  wood 
sorrel,  with  its  dazzling  green,  and 
its  purple  red-streaked  bell. 

The  tenderest  wild  flowers  vrill 
hve  amongst  our  streets,  if  we  do 
but  tend  them  with  the  care  they 
ask. 

The  old  garden  flowers  are  many 
of  them  still  our  very  greatest 
fiivourites;  and  amongst  hot-house 
plants,  for  those  who  delight  exceed- 
mgly  in  all  tiiat  is  new  and  rare, 
surely  there  is  enough  to  be  gathered 
of  ever-varied  beauty. 

My  own  especial  taste  is  for  com- 
mon things.   So  first,  to-day,  I  shall 
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write  of  a  glass  of  English  \n\d 
liowei's,  and  then  I  will  descrilHi  a 
gorgeous  stand  of  exotic  brilliance, 
and  a  few  of  the  new  and  beautiful 
*  foliage  j^lants/ 

First  for  the  little  wild  flower. 
One  half  of  the  lady  florists  have 
never  so  much  as  seen  the  little  jiale 
worxl  sorrel — a  httle  flower,  thin  as 
a  frozen  vapour- -.streaked  with  hues 
of  the  darkest  re<l,  hung  on  a  Ix'ud- 
ing  stalk,  and  nestled  upon  a  bed  of 
the  freshest  green. 

In  a  pine  w^ood  comer  I  used  to 
see  it  grow :  there  a  whole  mass  of 
the  lovehest  green  would  fill  a  glade 
at  the  foot  of  one  old  tree,  the  little 
flowers  spangled  all  about,  and  alx)ve 
sang  the  wood  pigeons,  who  built 
in  the  pine  trees'  shade.  Even  as 
very  children,  eager  after  all  \^ild 
flowers,  we  could  respect  that  daz- 
zling, lovely  l)ed.  The  shady  spot, 
and  the  bright  blue  sky  seen  through 
the  pine  trees'  top,  made  it  all  so 
beautifnl. 

These  little  flowers,  then,  should 
be  gi*o\^Ti  in  shade — in  one  of  those 
northern  windows  which  drive  their 
owners  frantic,  in  the  fear  that  no 
plants  \^ill  thrive  there. 

Why  not  adopt  the  pretty  Bel- 
gian fashion,  now  gaining  ground 
amongst  us — a  little  sloping  outer 
window?  Say  we  have  a  wooden 
box  placed  on  a  Uttle  bracket,  or  on 
a  side-less  balcony ;  a  low  little  wall, 
of  three  panes  of  glass,  encloses  it, 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  screwed 
to  the  wall  or  window  frame.  The 
top  is  formed  of  one  or  two  larger 
panes ;  and  this  may  he  hinged  on 
to  the  centre  window  bar,  to  drop 
thence  to  the  edge  or  frame  of  the 
front  glass  wall.  A  little  care  is 
needed  that  these  joints  should  be 
water-tight;  and  being  thus  once 
arranged,  we  have  a  tiny  green- 
house ready  at  any  moment,  by  an 
opened  window,  to  scent  the  room 
with  flowers. 

Of  course  our  window  forms  the 
back  of  this  little  plant-house ;  and 
very  many  of  the  hardier  ferns  and 
flowers  we  there  may  grow  most 
perfectly — watering  the  soil  a  little 
on  a  fine  warm  day,  but  never 
saturating  anything  in  a  flower-pot. 
Perns  and  wood-sorrel,  anemones 
and  bluebells,  primroses  and  sweet 


woxlrufif,  sweetbriar  and  cowslips, 
all  will  thrive  brightly  there. 

Such  a  trumpery  heap  of  wewls  I 
— we  will  leave  them  instantly,  aiul 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  a  inoiv 
jsi)lendid  style. 

The  most  beautiful  material  that 
I  know  for  flower-stands  is  a  dark 
rich  waiv,  called  Engli«<h  majolica. 
It  has,  of  course,  all  sorts  of  varia- 
tions ;  but  I  saw  one  large  vase  latt  ly 
(it  was  made,  I  believe,  at  Phillips's 
in  New  Bond  Street)  w^hich  certainly 
would  harmonize  with  any  sort  uf 
colour. 

There  are,  of  course,  endless 
variations;  but  the  plain  material, 
made  in  a  good  shape,  is  as  all-ac- 
commodating as  an  Indian  shawl. 
The  colours  are  blended  in  a  manner 
almost  as  charming. 

^Ve  may  suppose  a  Tase  (in  shape 
not  unhke  that  in  an  illustia- 
tion  of  the  last  month*s  numlxr 
of  '  London  Society,'  only  without 
the  glasses),  low,  and  wide,  and 
round — perhaps  in  the  centre  a  tall 
tree  fern  rises — perhaps  a  graceful 
pillar  of  clustering,  climbing  ros<.*s; 
or  a  white  camellia,  coverSi  ^itli 
its  heavy  blossoms ;  lovelier  still,  a 
deutzia,  fringed  with  snowy  tassels 
waving  and  shining  like  flakes  of 
the  purest  snow.  Eose- coloured 
flowers  and  hyacinths  may  be  clus- 
tering round ;  blue  lobelias  and 
forget-me-nots  are  hanging  upon 
the  brink ;  a  streamer  of  blue  cle- 
matis has  caught  upon  the  white 
rose,  or  a  lapageria  wreath  has 
twined  ahnost  to  the  floor.  And  let 
me  never  forget  the  little  red  China 
rose :  it  is  so  very  bright,  comti^ 
early,  and  lasts  long.  Then  the  old 
pink  rose  —  wliich  now  is  grown, 
apparently,  chiefly  on  cottage  walls 
— for  sweetness  and  for  lovehness 
there  are  not  many  like  it 

There  is  a  hanging  basket  —  I 
hear,  quite  a  Paris  feshion— -so  of 
course  it  ought  to  be  very  fine.  It 
represents  a  cabbage ;  yet  more,  it 
is  a  Jine  cabbage — my  cook  says  it*s 
a  savoy ! 

It  is  of  all  baskets  certainly  the 
fdnniest;  and  being  made  of  china, 
it  looks  as  if  it  were  a  great  green 
vegetable,  all  crisped,  and  curled, 
and  wrinkled,  like  a  winter  cabbage 
on  a  frosty  day.  The  colour  is  really 
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pretty,  and  would  suit  well  with 
pink  roses ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  confessed 
that  cabbage  stalks  are  awkward 
terminations,  and  the  monster  should 
hang  low. 

^Vhether  it  is  the  name  or  what  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  bnt  it  strongly 
strikes  me  that  a  group  of  cabbage 
roses  would  bo  the  most  proper 
flowers  for  suspending  in  it.  But 
let  me  not  be  suspected  of  speak- 
ing with  disrespect  of  the  cabbage 
rose.  By  its  prettier  name — one  of 
the  Provence  class — ^it  is  not  at  all 
despised ;  and  as  a  sort  of  cabba^, 
we  might  have  pink  moss,  or  me 
white  rose  unique. 

Making  a  long  digression,  apropos 
of  hanging  baskets,  it  always  much 
surprises  me  that  Orchids  are  not 
more  common.  I  heard  of  one  yes- 
terday— one  of  Lycaste  Skinneri — 
which  has  now  lasted  in  a  draw- 
ing-room for  more  than  fourteen 
weeks,  and  this  without  any  extra 
protection.  I  have  some  myself, 
of  the  beautiful  GEUanthe  yestita, 
and  of  the  pink  limatodes,  which 
for  some  weeks  past  have  been 
waving  across  my  plant  case  their 
beautiful  wreaths  of  flowers.  One 
of  these  Calanthes  is  six)tted  with 
a  rosy  lilac;  the  other  has  a  sort 
of  pale  amber  centre.  The  petals 
of  each  are  very  clear  and  waxen, 
and  though  the  buds  are  slow  in 
opening,  titie  flowers  when  once  out 
seem  quite  as  slow  in  &ding; 
while  no  plants  can  be  more  various 
than  Orchids  in  their  beautiful 
shapes  and  colours,  providing  bril- 
liant butterflies  to  hover  on  ladies' 
bouquets,  and  the  pretty  picture  of 
the  nestling  dove.  Their  ways  of 
growing,  too,  are  so  various  that 
they  are  in  tliemselves  an  interest ; 
some  suspended,  soil-less,  on  a  dry 
piece  of  wood,  living  indeed  on  some 
aerial  food;  others  requiring  to  be 
constantly  well  bathed,  basket  and 
all,  in  water ;  others  rooting  them- 
selves into  decaying  tree  trunks; 
others  fastening  on  to  the  very 
stones  of  the  hot-house  wall ;  others, 
cruel  plants,  preying  on  their  own 
neighbours! 

The  reason  that  amateurs  do  not 
often  succeed  in  growing  them  is 
partly  that  they  forget  that  Orchids 
are  almost  Uke  bulbs,  in  the  absolute 


requisition  of  a  time  of  entire  rest : 
some  months  for  dryness,  for  not 
growing,  for  £Eurly  lying  by,  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  kmds  of 
plants.  Bulbs  insist  on  it.  Orchids 
will  not  dispense  with  it;  and  the 
sooner  people  begin  to  give  it  regu- 
larly to  all  their  petted  plants  the 
sooner  they  will  find  their  work  in 
gardening  easy. 

My  beautiful  Calanthes  have  one 
little  weakness,  that  of  wanting 
green.  It  is,  however,  wonderful 
how  easily,  in  almost  all  cases,  this 
can  be  given  by  placing  the  plants 
without  leaves,  in  a  natural  manner, 
amongst  some  evergreens.  Won- 
derfully beautiful,  indeed,  are  the 
leaves  of  plants.  I  know  nothing 
more  pleasant  than  flower-stands 
filled  with  green— not  quit©  witli 
ferns  alone,  because  ferns  grow  so 
much  in  shade  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
unnaturalness  in  the  absence  of  a 
tree — but  a  stand  of  ferns,  a  palm- 
tree  too,  wide-spreading,  with  Golvery 
feathery  fronds,  or  the  close-growing 
fir;  and  some  deUcate  drooping 
flower,  as  snowdrops,  hiding,  or 
wood  anemones  sheltering  in  the 
really  natural  little  ferny  bed;  for 
what  we  want  afber  all  is  to  see  the 
thmgs  growing  even  in  our  drawing- 
rooms  just  as  in  some  dingle  tiiey 
might  grow  themselves,  grouped 
round  a  tree  of  rather  larger  growth, 
sheltering  beneath  them  httle  wood- 
land flowers. 

We  are  always  seeing  some  espe- 
cial evergreen,  which,  by  its  colour, 
or  by  its  mode  of  growth,  strikes  us 
at  once  as  doing  well  with  such 
things  as  ferns.  The  list  too,  day 
by  day,  is  being  more  extended,  till 
one  ahnost  waits  to  sec  the  '  foliage 
plants,'  with  their  brightly-painted 
or  snow-besprinkled  leaves  actually 
take  the  places,  in  our  stands,  of 
flowers.  And  they  have,  too,  the 
worthy  quaUty*  that '  foliage  plants,' 
in  the  gardenesque  slang,  bemg  not 
flowers,  but  leaves,  are  so  &r  less 
fleeting. 

As  &r  as  I  have  had  experience 
amongst  drawing-room  plants,  it 
seems  to  me  that  their  health  and 
beauty  may  be  thought  inseparable. 
There  is  not  any  grace  in  a  nagging 
leaf,  whilst  in  luxuriant  freshness 
everything  is  forgotten  of  quaUty,  or 
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of  kind,  in  eiyoying  to  the  ntmost 
its  briUiant  look  of  health. 

Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  thai; 
on  grounds  of  intrinsic  ifforth« 
these  'foliage  plants'  are  popular. 
Fancy  great  leayes  of  some  two  feet 
long,  and  of  equally  enormous 
breadth*  all  the  sux&oe  seeming 
like  the  richest  v^vei,  and  even  the 
touch  presenting  a  sort  of  silky  pile. 
A  kind  of  lea^,  branchy  pattern  is 
traced  in  a  lighter  shade  on  the 
rich  dark  green,  and  decided  lines  of 
iyory  or  of  silyer  seem  to  divide  the 
sur&oe  with  thdr  graoefol  curves. 
The  under  edge,  wfaeze  that  heavy 
Bweep  of  foliage  swings  in  a  curve 
aside,  is  shown  to  be  of  a  purple  or 
of  a  reddish  hue — but  the  dark- 
green  velvet  texture  is  the  greatest 
charm.  I  once  heaid  some  one  say 
— ^gazing  meditatively  at  one  a£ 
these  great  leaves— that  she  would 
really  not  mind  mudi  having  a 
dress  like  that  She  was  measuring 
it  with  her  eyes,  and  evidently  cal- 
culating the  yaeds  of  her  matuiaL 
It  is  indeed  a  angular  complim^it 
to  talk  of  flowtts  as  resembling 
wax,  or  oi  leaves  bdng  velvety; 
fitall,  I  do  confess,  my  fint  impres- 
sion was  that  that  leaf  t<x»  out 
out 

It  is  a  great  Bcquiedtkm  this 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  fer  it  is 
not  so  ezpensiye  as  some  other  of 
Hie  new  ^ant8»  and  eoEoept  &x  re- 
quiring a  reasonable  degree  of  heat 
(being  brought  ori^na^  from  the 
hot,  moist  woods  oS  Hmco),  it  is 
not  hard  to  grow.  Sudi  plants  as 
these  would  really  be  worth  having, 
and  a  few  well-cfaoeen  things,  lasting 
long  enough  to  show  t£eir  own 
mode  of  growth,  would  be  very 
pleasant  for  tliose  who  like  to  watch 
the  sQent  marvels  constantly  ^ing 
on.  Very  marvellous,  indeed,  is  the 
diversity  of  gre^  leaves;  one  re- 
members one^B  childiflii  wonder  in 
hearing  that  no  two  leaves  were  ever 
found  alike— and  how  many  leaves 
we  did  then  pull  off — beginning 
with  the  laurels  which  we  uought 
must  soon  be  matched,  though  I 
doubt  if  we  took  in  much — ^at  that 
time  at  any  rate  —  of  the  many 
varieties  there  are  even  in  size  and 
colour. 

Contrasting  vividly  with  the  vel- 


vet foliage  come  the  long,  narrow. 

flowing  crimson  leaves  of  the  red 
)iacflBna,  vihich.  is  most  attractive 
in  its  many  changes,  bright  veins  of 
red  appearing  here  and  there,  then 
a  crimson  edging  creqping  up  the 
leaf,  and  at  last,  in  suitable  warmth^ 
whole  leaves  assuming  this  most 
brilliant  hu&  The  plant  is,  in  &c^ 
as  ^ood  OS  a  thermometer  by  which 
to  judge  of  the  heat  of  stoves  or 
plant-okses.  My  own  plant  stands 
m  the  middle  of  a  flower-case  in  a 
drawing-room  vnndow;  and  the  case 
itself  being  a  private  invention  and 
a  special  'hoDby,'  the  fliriving  con- 
dition indicated  by  all  this  ^wing 
colour  has  been  very  grati^ring. 

Then  there  are  ihe  CaLadiums— 
long,  narrow  drooping  Ieave8--lik8 
spear-heads  reversed,  carrying  one 
off  in  thought  to  shores  Iflce  these 
of  some  slow-creeping  Ceylon  river, 
where  amidst  the  strange  sharp 
cries  of  many  a  gay,  wild  bard  their 
leaves  are  dxoopng  in  their  eaoeed- 

ingbeautjr* 

There  is  a  lovely  little  Oaladiam 
argyrites  vrith  the  glossy  soft  green 
leaves  'pecnJaax  to  the  tribe,  all 
flecked  and  sprinkled  over  as  with 
flakes  of  snow.  Another  much 
larger  leaf  is  in  colour  somewhat 
dmilar^  only  in  the  Caladium  Bel- 
l^yxneyn,  a  sort  of  roey  blush  tioges 
fheinnersur&oe;  and  in  othons,  again, 
the  colour  gathers  into  deep  rose 
fipots,  which  mingle  with  the  white. 
Others,  again,  present  quite  a  metal- 
lic lustxe,  the  Caladium  Yeitchii,  fer 
instance,  being  a  ^reat  shidd-shaned 
leaf  with  a  shining  sur&ce  ana  a 
bumished  lurid  lining  of  a  purplish 
hue. 

Then  we  haye  mosses — exquiate 
forms  of  ferns ;  delicate  and  neaa- 
tifiil  both  in  colour  and  form :  and 
let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  ihe 
wondexml  aquatic  pknto  which  load 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  fer  up  in  but 
half-knowii  lands,  fiom  whence 
these  floating  marvels  are  one  by 
one  brought  home  to  us.  Think  ci 
the  queen  of  water  plante!  the 
enormous  rafts  of  the  Victoria  lily— 
the  marvellous  texture— the  long 
anchoring  roote  of  the  lattice  leai 
(Ouviranda  fenestrcdis) — a  vronder- 
ful  plant  from  the  warm  Madagascar 
waters^  the  leaves  of  which  seem 
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liJcB  lace,  as  in  ibe  '  ivy  skeletons/ 
we  all  used  to  seek  as  duldieo. 
There  is  a  most  interestuig  descrix)- 
tkm  given  of  this  plant  in  an  old 
Tolmne  oi  •  Erench  bortiealtuial 
Tnagazine  of  two  or  thiee  yeazs  ago, 
in  which,  after  mentioning  the  inlzo- 
dnction  of  the  lattice  leaf  at  iihe 
gaidens  at  Eew  and  at  Chelsea 
(where  it  may  still  he  seen  in  Yeitch's 
beaatifhl  conservatory),  the  emhar- 
rassments  caosed  by  the  multitude 
of  crooodfles  which  shared  with  the 
plant  the  hanks  of  its  native  stream 
are  graphically  described. 

These  plants  are  grown,  like  the 
Victoria  regia^  in  reservoirB  of  wann 
water,  and  their  koe-like  leaves 
float  like  a  naiad's  veil  iust  under^ 
neath  the  surfiioe,  slowly,  silently, 
waving  to  and  fro  with  the  heaving 
and  swelling  waters. 

Perhaps  for  the  dinner-table  a 
few  new  hints  may  not  be  quite 
iminteresting,  while  we  talk  of 
k)vely  flowers  and  water  plants. 
One  of  the  neweci  things  in  this 
way  is  a  lak^  ol  looldng-^laas  bor- 
dered with  moss  and  Hams;  Hiis  is 
i^iesented  aa  being  at  onoe  amos- 
iQgly  fresh  and  piet^. 

A  margin  of  tabledotfa  is  left  lor 
people's  idatea,  and  then  oomes  the 
verge  of^beaatiful  gzeen  moss,  the 
sheet  of  shining  glass  looking  like 
smooth  water,  and  the  ferns  and 
flowers  aQ  reproduced  upon  it 

The  feet  of  china  figures  axe  half 
buried  in  tiie  herbage;  and  tall- 
giowing  flowers,  exquisite  wreaths 
of  orchids  (as,  for  example,  the 
Calanthe  ve^ta),  snowy  camellias, 
and  rose-coloured  climbing  lilies, 
massive  spikes  of  blue  and  purple 
hyacinths,  uid  a  wealth  of  fern- 
sprays,  are  repeated  constantiy  on 
toe  titendly  '  glas^ '  water. 

The  bonier  may  be  so  lovely! 
My  own  delight  in  flowers  is  audi, 
that  every  fresh-found  instance  of 
their  ever-new  forms  of  loveliness  is 
an  actual  pleasure  to  me.  That 
verge  of  moss!  think  of  it  full  of 
lilies  just  rising  up  above  it,  and 
then  drooping  down  in  their  pure 
pearl  bells,  which  are  yet  scarce  un- 
closed. Then  the  waxen  daisies  and 
the  starry  auriculas,  so  exquisitely 
painted  and  with  so  fine  abrush ;  the 
iairy  cyclamen  with  its  rich  purple 


spot,  and  its  sometimes  ro^  tint, 
and  its  fragrant  soent;  the  love- 
liert  wild  prinuoses  in  tiieir  still 
folded  buds,  and  with  the  one  just 
open;  and  our  ovm  home  flower,  the 
littie  woodland  violet,  nestling  in 
continually,  and  revealed  but  by 
its  perfume,  which  speaks  of  the 
mossy  banks  and  of  the  sunny  lanes. 

Tms  ghiss,  I  tiiink,  is  a  rery  good 
invention,  for  red  velvet  cushions 
put  on  a  dinner-table,  to  me  are  a 
perfect  grief;  I  never  can  discon- 
nect them  from  a. place  upcm  diop 
tables  or  in  a  lady's  jewel-4)Qx;  and 
it  seems  tiiat  on  dinner-tables  such 
things  are  out  of  {dace.  If  thqy 
fi>rmed  part  of  the  vase  or  dish  it 
might  not  be  so  unnatural;  but  I 
don't  like  haberdashery  on  a  dinner- 
table. 

White  damask  is  certainly  fairly 
aa  institution,  and  sorry  indeed 
would  any  one  be  to  part  with  it^ 
were  it  even  for  silken  sheen.  Vases 
and  dishes  we  must  have  to  hold 
our  dinners,  or  fteir  more  unsab- 
fltantial  aooessories;  but  red  velvet 
pedestals,  or  pincushions  if  yoa 
please,  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
eertainly  seem  to  me  to  be  most  in« 
tmsive  articles.  It  is  as  If  ladies 
wore  their  diamonds  made  iq»  on 
bands  of  ^vet  to  imitate  the  jewel- 
box  which  dii^lays  them  so  be* 
coming^;  and  &ncy  a  diamond 
brooch  carefully  pinned  upon  a 
small  velvet  cushion  in  front  of  a 
lady's  dress! ^  Some  of  ihe  folnge 
plaxits  of  which  I  spoke  just  now 
are  extremely  pretty,  arranged  on 
glass,  as  in  this  new  fibshion.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  figures  and 
real  baskets,  or  baskets  of  such 
light  china  as  to  look  like  real,  are 
the  proper  things.  A  low  wide- 
spreading  basket  of  gilded  or  edl- 
vered  work — ^the  wonderfully  beau- 
lafol  Mexican  and  Peruvian  filigree 
which  we  sometimes  see,  looking 
like  silver  lace— leaves  of  plants, 
again,  knotted  and  twined  together 
tfll  they  form  woven  frames ; — these 
are,  I  think,  the  things  for  this 
sort  of  table. 

Three  or  four  wreaths  of  ivy  or 
some  enlaced  flag-shaped  leaves, 
would  be  very  pretty— for  the  latter, 
securing  the  cut  ends  of  the  long, 
narrow  leaves  to  a  cardboard  floor. 
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bringing  them  up  and  crossing  them, 
securing  them  at  the  top  just  by  a 
thin  black  wire,  all  overcrept  with 
moss.  DrsBcena  leaves,  grass,  flags, 
ynccas,  all  sorts  of  long,  thin  leaves, 
might  thus  make  very  charming 
water-snggestive  baskets. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  gilding 
leaves  or  painting  them;  though  it 
is  true  that  sometimes,  when  the 
colour  goes,  it  is  well  to  retain  the 
shape  of  the  natural  leaf,  and  they 
may  be  beautiful.  Perhaps  for 
these  baskets  no  shape  is  so  good 
as  the  oval  kind  leaning  slightly 
outwards,  done  very  openly,  perhaps 
three  to  eight  inches  high  and  nine 
to  tweniy-four  inches  wide,  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  table. 

I  cannot  resist  supposing  such  a 
basket,  of  the  larger  size,  made  of 
the  lightest  stiucture,  creeping 
mosses  hanging  down  through  the 
sides,  and  the  Idnsuia  cymbelaria  or 
little  ferns  or  trailers  mantJing  at 
the  foot  This  must  be  arranged  to 
make  a  good  reflection.  For  the 
centre  plant  I  should  choose  a  tall 
white  azalea — not  one  of  those 
which  make  a  mass  of  blossom  such 
as  is  almost  heavy  in  its  unrelief, 
but  a  plant  with  branches  spreading, 
covered  with  sweet  snow-drifte. 
Then  should  come  ferns ;  for  though 
they  wave  most  charmingly  and  are 
lovely  to  see,  they  are  not  dense 
enough  to  obstruct  a  view. 

Bed  poinsettias  contrast  vividly 
with  azaleas;  or  there  is  a  most 
brilliant   scarlet   or    coral    orchid 


(Epidendmm  viteUinum)  which 
lights  up  and  relieves  the  white  by 
ite  own  brilliant  glow.  Otherwise 
there  are  heaths;  again  there  are 
euphorbias,  bright-red  tulips  for  an 
undergrowth  —  low,  almost  pros- 
trate plants  of  the  white  assess 
thrustmg  their  blossoms  over,  and 
clustering  on  the  rim.  Then  there 
are  knots  of  snowdrops  and  of  the 
pretty  little  vemaJ  'snowflake/ 
which  JB  like  a  snowdrop  of  taller 
and  larger  growth.  Ferns  keep 
adding  to  the  spreading  shade, 
reflecting  themselves,  Wm  the 
flowers,  in  the  watery  sur&ce,  and 
tufts  of  ferns  and  even  wreathing 
blossoms  sometimes  creep  down 
through  the  open  basket  side^^, 
breakmg  any  straightnesses,  with 
many  pretty  knots  of  the  smallest 
flowers.  The  basket,  of  course,  is 
lined  with  a  csjse  of  zinc  lower  than 
itself  and  by  no  means  closely  fit- 
ting. Flowers  are  trained  out  and 
moss  is  taught  to  droop  down  over 
this  inner  tin,  which  ought  to  be 
painted  of  the  darkest  green,  some 
peojple  might  say  black. 

Tne  ground  is  all  filled,  as  usual, 
with  the  moss  that  makes  of  the 
whole  one  living,  verdant  pile. 

Most  carefully  must  it  be  remem- 
bered, in  arranging  these  or  any 
other  flowers,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  to  show  off  our  flowers  we  want. 
We  simjAy  want  to  maJ^e  such  an 
artistic  group  as  may  be  a  model  of 
gracefulness  and  of  harmony. 
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9[rm(nff  far  t^e  9^^* 
Illitbtrated  by  F.  B.  Piciqcbsgill,  B.A. 

*  When  yoa  speak,  sweet, 
I'd  haye  70a  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
IM  hare  you  buy  and  sell  co ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so  ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  afiiura, 
To  sing  them  too.     When  you  do  danoe,  I  wish  yoa 
A  ware  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function.     Each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you^re  doing  in  the  present  deeds. 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens.' 

Winter's  Tale. 

SHE  cons  the  tender  tale  again, — 
That  peerless  tale  of  love  and  woe ; 
Until  the  griefs  she  seeks  to  feign 

Have  taught  unbidden  tears  to  flow : 
And  sighs  she  should  but  simulate, 

'  Mere  ensigns  of  a  feigned  distress. 
The  Poet  can,  at  will,  create, 
She  cannot,  if  she  would,  repress ! 

She  knows  the  course  of  mortal  love 

Did  never  yet  untroubled  glide ; 
That  Faith  resides  in  realms  above ; 

That  crosses  earth-bom  hopes  betide ; 
That  e'en  when  love  and  trutli  unite 

In  bands  that  death  alone  may  part> 
Stem,  sordid  Care  is  near  to  blight 

The  cherished  visions  of  the  heart  L 

So  deems  this  life  a  Tragedy 

Of  intermiltent  good  and  ill ; 
A  chequered  sky,  a  troubled  sea. 

Ending  with  some  deep  sorrow  still : 
Sad  Fiction's  soft  embodunent. 

Until  she  half  believes  it  sooth ; 
And  can  each  phase  of  grief  present 

With  all  the  eloquence  of  trath! 

In  stole  arrayed  of  nun-like  state. 

Impassive  to  those  busy  hands 
That  fii(  the  dagger,  smooth  the  plait. 

With  air  absorbed  Gastara  stands ! 
The  hum  of  gathered  guests  without. 

Sweet  girUsh  laughter  of  the  heart. 
And  childhood's  glad,  exulting  shout, 

Eecall  her  to  herself  and  part. 

Sweet  sisters  I  fair  antitheses ! 

Bright  contrasts  of  the  grave  and  gay ! 
May  all  your  future  griefs,  like  these. 

As  lightly  come,  as  briefly  stay ! 
Should  sorrow  prompt  the  tear  or  sigh, 

Oh!  be  it  ever  thus  ideal ; 
Fictitious  woes  but  dim  your  eye, 

And  nothing  but  your  bliss  be  real ! 
voii.  I. — NO.  m.  s 
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APART  cvtii  from  its  iiiorits  a.s  a. 
work  of  art,  tho  picture  of 
'The  Meeting;  of  AVel]iiif,''^()n  and 
Bluclier  after  the  P>tittle  of  Water- 
loo/ wliic'h  Mr.  ^hiclise  lias  jnst 
comj^lcted  in  the  K.nal  Gallery  of 
the  New  Palaee  at  WistruiiistcT,  ha.s, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  claims  to  a  more 
ros])ectful  consideration  than  is  usu- 
ally given  to  such  works.  AVith  tho 
cxce])tion  of  ^Ir.  AVatts's  fresco  in 
the  Hall  of  Lin<vDln*s  Imi,  it  is  the 
larp:est  nuiral  paintin^^  executed  in 
England  in  the  j)reseut  centitry ;  and 
it  ja'eatly  exceeds  tho  Lincoln's  Iim 
fr(?sco  in  the  amoiuit  of  lalK)ur  l)e- 
stowed  upon  it.  It  is  painted  in  a 
material  new  to  En.^lish  artists.  It 
is  one  of  the  first  attempts  made  in 
this  coimtry  to  paint  contempo- 
raneous history  on  a  larp:e  scale 
with  a  strict  regard  to  historical 
truth ;  and  it  is  the  result  of  years 
of  almost  undixided  and  lalx)riou8 
application  on  the  part  of  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  painters. 

Before  spealdng  of  the  picture  it 
may  l>e  well  to  notice  the  process. 
The  new  picture  is  commonly  desig- 
nated a  fresco.  It  is  really  a  water- 
glass  painting.  Between  the  two 
methods  there  is  this  in  common, 
that  the  pauiting  is  executed  on  a 
gi'ound  conip<.)sed  of  hme  and  sand 
(technically  infonnco) ;  but  there  the 
resemblance  cciises.  In  fn^sco  tho 
intonaco  must  lie  i)ainted  on  whilst 
it  is  still  moist  (whence,  indeed,  tho 
name,//Y.sfo,  Ital.  *  fresh  ').  Conse- 
(jucntly  only  so  much  of  the  ground 
can  be  spread  in  the  monn'ng  as  tho 
artist  can  paint  over  during  the  day. 
For  each  day's  work  thei'e  must  bo 
laid  down  a  fresh  ]X)rtion  of  intonaco. 
This,  of  course,  necessitates  as  many 
joinings  as  tho  work  ha.s  occupied 
davs  ;  and  as  the  chief  value  of  fresco 
lies  in  its  adaptation  to  mnr;d  paint- 
ing, where  usually  a  largo  K.pace  has 
to  be  covered,  the  joinim;s  will  pro- 
bably be  very  numerous.  ^Ii'.  Ma- 
clise  has,  for  exami)le,  on  a  careful 
cominitation  (and  throwing  out  of 
the  reckoning  Sundavs  and  liolidavs) 
been  engaged  a  year  and  a  hnUoftlays 
on  the  actual  pauiting  of  this  i)icture, 
which,  therefore,  if  a  fresco,  must 


have  hi\d  at  hnst  five  hundi*od  and 
fifty  joinings.  Now  all  these  joiuin irs 
woidd  have  to  Ix)  concealetk  To 
this  end  the  fresco  painter  regulates 
earh  day's  work  as  far  as  practicable 
by  the  leading  outlines  of  his  com- 
position, antl,  if  he  be  pnident,  taJces 
this  necessity  into  consideration  in 
preparing  his  design.  But  plaster 
shrinks  and  colours  change  in  dry- 
ing, and  no  management  can  obviato 
the  necessity  of  patching  over  tho 
joinings  with  distemper,  or  some 
other  ill-matcliing  material ;  and  tho 
obvious  result  is,  injury  to  the  loosil 
and  general  effect,  and  danger  to 
the  permanency  of  tho  picture  as  a 
whole.  In  water-glass  painting  this 
ditficulty  is  got  rid  of.  Tho  entire 
surface  to  be  painted  over  is  pro- 
pared  before  the  picture  is  begun, 
and  tho  painter  goes  on  with  his 
work,  day  after  day,  just  as  he  would 
if  he  were  painting  in  oil  on  a  pre- 
pared canvas,  having  merely  to 
moisten  tho  surfaee  before  com- 
mencing to  paint  upon  it. 

^\jiother  condition  imposed  by  the 
necessity  of  painting  in  fresco  upon 
the  moist  surface  is,  that  the  pjiiutcr 
must  complete  his  work  at  once. 
Fresco  allows  of  no  change  or  molli- 
fication. If  any  error  bo  detect«l, 
tho  part  must  be  removed,  a  now 
coat  of  pla^ster  be  spread,  and  tho 
section  be  repainted.  Hence  tho 
necessity  of  a  fac-simile  cartoon,  the 
size  of  the  picture,  being  previously 
prepared.  And  just  as  Raffaelle's 
famous  Cartoons  were  copied  by  the 
tapestry  workers  at  Arras,  might  the 
finished  cartoon  for  a  fresco  be  copied 
on  tho  intonaco  by  any  one  else 
almost  as  well  as  by  the  designer. 
In  ferct,  this  is  what  is  commonly 
done  in  the  case  of  the  much- vaunted 
frescoes  of  Germany.  Cornelius  or 
Kaulbach  makes  the  cartoon,  hut 
the  actual  painting  on  tho  wall  is 
left  to  scholars  or  assistants,  AVater- 
glass  painting,  on  the  other  hand, 
permits  the  freest  use  of  the  artist's 
individuality.  He  may  admit  or 
reject  as  much  or  Kttle  a-s  he  pleases 
of  his  original  design ;  correct  what 
is  erroneous ;  avail  himself  as  ]^^ 
goes  on  of  advice  or  criticism ;  paint 
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direetly  from  his  model ;  or  what,  if 
b9  be  a  leaSfy  great  pomter,  is  best 
of  all,  foliow  the  piomptingB  of  his 
gcmhis  as  he  woncs  there  with  his 
mind  fidl  of  his  subject,  and  all  his 
heart  and  eneargj  concentiated  upon 
it  Those  who  saw  Mr.  Maclise's 
cartoon,  when  exhibited  in  tiie  Boyal 
Galleiy  about  two  years  ago,  will 
lemember  what  a  magnificent  draw- 
ing it  was;  and,  noticing  a  broad 
general  resemblance  in  t&e  com- 
pleted picture,  will  not  suspect  pro- 
bably that  there  has  been  any 
material  deviation.  But,  in  fiict, 
Mr.  MacHse  has  been  able  to  make, 
without  difficulty,  alterations  of  every 
desciiption,  and,  thereby,  from  the 
great  amount  of  information  proffered 
during  ite  progress,  to  increase  ma- 
terially its  historical  accuracy — a 
matter  of  primary  importance  in  a 
work  of  this  order. 

Agun — not  to  multiply  illustx^- 
iions  which  will  occur  to  every  one 
who  has  handled  a  pencil  or  who 
will  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the 
sabject — ^from  the  causticity  of  firesh 
lime,  fresco  ^lows  the  use  of  only  a 
limited  palette;  the  colours  change 
oonsidezabty  in  drying,  and  they 
cannot  be  safely  modified  by  the 
superposition  of  tints.  The  painter 
in  water-glass  may,  however,  use 
nearly  the  entire  range  of  colours. 
When  dry  his  colours  appear  the 
same  as  when  first  applied,  or  rather 
as  when  obtained  in  powder  from. 
the  oolouiman;  and  the  process 
admits  of  any  amount  of  working 
upon  the  first  painting  that  the 
taste  or  manner  of  the  artist  may 
lead  him  to  desire.  The  one  pro- 
cess, in  ^t,  is  hard,  exacting,  un- 
yielding, and  at  the  same  time 
limited  in  range;  the  other  free, 
elastic,  admitting  of  the  application 
of  any  style  or  method,  and  as  open 
to  the  transient  play  of  genius  as  to 
the  most  studied  academic  pro- 
priety. Water-glass  painting,  in  a 
word,  seems  to  offer  all  the  advan- 
tages of  fresco  for  mural  decoration 
with  sx>ecial  capabilities  of  its  own. 

And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
is  water-glass  painting  ?  Well,  ajmrt 
Irom  technicalities,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  working  details,  the  explana- 
tion may  be  given  in  a  word :  water- 
glass  painting  (or  stereochromy  as 


liie  Germans  call  it)  is,  as  Mz.  Mao- 
lise  has  well  exprecHed  it,  predsely 
waterKX)lour  punting  in  its  purest 
foirm.  Ordinary  wat0r^<x)lonr8  re- 
quire water  and  gum  at  least,  and 
there  is  usually  added  honey  or 
some  other  material  that  fiusilitates 
working  or  serves  to  add  a  fiustitiouB 
lustre  to  the  pigments.  In  water- 
glass  painting  no  vehicle  whatever 
is  employed  save  distilled  water. 
The  painting  is  performed  by  thin 
washes  of  colour,  which,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  be  modified  by  the 
superposition  of  other  colours.  When 
the  painting  is  finished  it  is  'fixed' 
by  being  washed  over  with  the  water- 
glass  (soluble  silicate  of  potash  di- 
luted) in  the  manner  of  a  varnish ; 
but  which,  unlike  varnish,  leaves 
the  sur&oe  free  from  gloss.  The 
German  pointers  at  first  used  the 
water-glass  as  a  vehicle  to  mix 
with  the  colours,  and  Mr.  Maclise 
tried  that  method,  but  found  that  tlie 
brush  quickly  became  stiffened,  and 
that  anything  like  freedom  of  himd- 
hng  was  impracticable.  With  the 
other  method  he  is,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  his  great  piotore,  quite 
satisfied. 

The  question,  however,  remains. 
Is  it  permanent  ?  The  rumours  of 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  frescoes 
already  painted  in  the  New  Palace 
may  well  suggest  such  an  inquiry. 
As  &r  as  can  be  ascertained  from 
experience  and  experiments,  waters 
glass  painting  promises  to  be,  not 
only  more  permanent  than  fresco,  but 
more  permanent  than  any  other 
method  of  painting  now  practised. 
The  silicate  of  potash  is  absorbed 
into  the  intonaco  and  enters  into 
chemical  combination  with  it,  leaving 
the  point  a  mere  pellicle  on  the  sur- 
fEu^e,  protected  by  what  is,  in  &ct,  an 
extremely  thin  coating  of  glass. 
Should  it  be  found,  in  course  of 
time,  iMt  the  potash  effloresces,  or 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  London 
atmosphere  has  acted  on  the  water- 
glass,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  would 
be  no  practical  difficulty  in  cleaning 
the  surface  of  the  picture  and  cover- 
ing it  with  a  new  coating  of  the 
silicate ;  and  tliis,  if  carefully  done, 
might  of  course  be  repeated  as  often 
OS  necessary.  In  Munich,  and  else- 
where in  Germany,  there  are  water- 
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glass  paintings  vhich  hare  stood 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  deteriota- 
tion ;  whilst  frescoes  of  the  same  age, 
and  placed  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, are  materially  injured, 
i^ulboch  has  given  up  freeoo  paint- 
ing on  account  of  the  altered  appear- 
ance of  the  frescoes  painted  by  him. 
His  great  pictures  at  Nuremburg 
and  Berlin  are  executed  in  water- 
glass,  of  which  he  is  a  warm  advocate. 
It  was,  as  we  have  understood,  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  the 
recently-painted  frescoes  that  led 
Mr.  Maclise  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  new  process.  He  had  received 
the  commission  to  paint  this  large 
picture  in  fresco,  but  he  felt  that  our 
modem  frescoes  were  not  satisfiic- 
tory,  and  he  made  a  journey  to 
Italy  in  order  to  examine  the  old 
frescoes,  and  ascertain,  if  he  could, 
whether  the  fiBulure  was  not  due 
rather  to  the  modem  method  than 
to  the  process  itself.  The  re- 
sult was  &r  from  encouraging.  He 
turned  his  thoughts  to  the  water- 
glass  process,  and  made  numerous 
trials  of  it.  Still  dissatisfied,  he 
resolved  to  go  to  Germany  and 
compare  the  two  processes  in  actual 
operation.  What  he  saw  convinced 
hun  of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
process.  He  mastered  the  technical 
difficulties  connected  with  it,  and, 
i^r  acquiring  facility  by  means  of 
many  trial-pictures  and  experiments, 
commenced  the  i)ainting.  We  have 
now  the  completed  work,  and,  if  in 
no  other  respect,  it  will  at  once  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  in  this  thoroughly 
satis£EU2toiy.  There  are  in  it  a  force 
and  depth  of  colour,  a  richness  and 
variety  of  surface,  a  playfulness  of 
handling,  a  refinement  and  finish, 
such  as  are  never  seen  in  fresco,  and, 
indeed,  are  incompatible  with  its 
conditions. 

So  much  for  the  process.  Let  us 
now  look  at  the  picture.  The  meet- 
ing of  Wellington  and  Blucher  oc- 
curred, it  will  be  remembered,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after 
iJie  general  and  decisive  advance  of 
the  allied  army,  and  when  the  enemy 
were  beaten  at  all  points.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  the  cabaret 
named  'La  Belle  Alliance,'  in  and 
around  which  there  had  been  fierce 


fighting  during  the  day,  and  which 
had  at  the  last  formed  tiie  centre  of 
tiie  French  position.  There  was 
littie  time  for  more  than  a  hurried 
greeting  between  the  two  com- 
manders, and  a  few  words  settling 
clearly  the  course  to  be  taken  that 
the  defeat  might,  if  possible,  be 
rendered  final  and  irreparable. 

The  meeting  was  thus  in  itself 
one  of  serious  import,  and  it  was 
one  marked  out  emphatically  for 
pictorial  representation  on  a  worthy 
scale.  It  was  the  symbol  and  the 
consummation  of  the  crowning  vic- 
tory of  the  great  straggle  on  which 
depended  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
In  it  were  concentrated  at  once  ihe 
story  of  the  past  and  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  fritnre.  Something  like 
this  the  painter  has  evidently  felt. 
Plainly  as  a  picture  can  does  this 
enable  you  to  read  the  story  of  the 
meeting  at  a  glance :  to  read  it,  that 
is,  as  to  its  general  purpose,  but 
supplying  by  many  broad  indica- 
tions, as  well  as  re&ied  subtieties  oi 
thought  and  expression,  a  deeper 
meaning,  and  along  with  all  an 
infinite  accumulation  of  secondary 
and  subservient  facts  and  sugges- 
tions which  repeated  examinations 
do  not  exhaust 

The  picture  occupies  a  panel  on 
the  right  wall  of  the  Boyal  Gallery, 
forty-six  feet  long  and  twelve  high, 
the  base  line  being  eight  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  contains  fifty  or 
sixty  fig^ures,  those  of  the  principal 
personages  being  about  life-size, 
while  those  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground are  much  larger.  From  its 
size,  shape,  and  position  the  eye 
cannot  easily  embrace  the  whole  of 
the  picture  at  once;  and  the  artist 
has  evidentiy  taken  this  conditian 
into  account.  Obviously  a  work 
like  this,  occupying  so  important  a 
place  in  the  palace  of  the  legisla- 
ture, should  be  monumental  in 
character.  The  painter  has  made  it 
so;  but,  attentive  to  its  size  and 
shape,  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his 
mind  a  sculpturesque  mode  of  treat- 
ment— to  have  regarded  it  in  fact,  if 
such  an  expression  may  be  allowed, 
as  a  grand  pictorial  rilievo.  And 
being  monumental,  he  has  deter- 
mined to  adhere  strictly  to  historical 
trath.    Of  all  the  heroes  of  that  day 
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only  those  are  represented  who  were 
actoally  present  at  the  meeting. 
The  portraits  are  from  likenesses 
painted  as  near  to  the  time  as  could 
be  obtained.  The  actoal  uniforms 
and  accoutrements — now  all  obsolete 
—were  procured  with  inooncdyable 
difficulty  from  all  sorts  of  sources, 
private  as  well  as  public,  and  the  na- 
tional stores  were  of  course  freely  open 
to  him.  In  short,  for  eyeiy  point  of 
detail,  as  well  as  for  all  the  leading 
particulars,  the  painter  might  cite  as 
goodly  an  array  of  authorities  as  the 
most  painstaking  historian  of  this 
chapter  of  modem  history.  Indeed 
as  regards  the  xmiforms,  weapons, 
&C.,  as  Mr.  Maelise  has  introduced  a 
representative  of  nearly  eyery  British 
regiment  that  took  part  in  tibe  fight, 
the  picture  may  come  to  have  an  in- 
dependent interest  for  the  mihtary  an- 
tiquary as  an  authentic  record  of  the 
costumes  of  the  British  army  in  1815. 
His  rendering  of  the  meeting  is 
after  this  fiishion.  The  chiefs,  with 
their  respective  staffs  and  escorts, 
occupy  toe  centre  of  the  jucture. 
Behind  them  is  the  shattered  cabaret 
Beyond  the  secondary  group  of 
Prussian  generals  a  Prussian  hand 
is  marching  in  playing  the  national 
anthem,  while  the  British  cavahy — 
chiefly  Lifeguards  and  Blues — are 
resp(mding  with  uplifted  swords  by 
a  military  salute  and  a  hearty  cheer. 
In  front,  and  on  either  hand,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  extremities  of  the 
Sicture,  are  the  wounded  and  the 
ead,  with  the  various  inddents  and 
details  that  belong  to  such  a  battie- 
field.  Along  the  distant  ridge  of 
elevated  groimd  the  French  are  seen 
in  rapid  retreat,  the  artillery  and 
oovermg  cavalry  skirmishing  with 
the  pursuing  cavalry  of  the  allies. 

But  with  all  this  crowd  of  figures, 
variety,  and  bustle,  there  is  a  re- 
markable unity  and  repose.  Ton 
feel  at  once  that  there  is  a  break  in 
the  current  of  events — a  momentary 
hush  and  pause.  The  eye  turns 
instinctively  to  the  central  figure 
and  rests  long  on  it  So  noble  a 
presentation  of  the  Duke  does  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  elsewhere  exist  It 
is  no  idealization,  but  a  hteral  like- 
ness of  him  in  form,  feature,  and 
habit  as  he  was  on  that  day.  And 
yet  it  is  something  more  than  a 


mere  likeness.  The  very  mind  of 
the  man  is  shown  in  his  form  and 
£Etce.  He  sits  his  horse  with  the 
calm  self-possession  of  one  used  to 
command.  He  looks  the  conqueror, 
and  as  one  who  knows  the  greatness 
of  the  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. But  there  is  no  parade, 
haughtiness,  or  lurking  self-con- 
sciousness; no  boastful  or  jubilant 
expression.  His  features  are  serious, 
thoughtful,  even  pensive.  It  is  the 
face  of  the  man  who  felt,  as  he  said, 
that  'next  to  the  pain  of  losing  a 
great  battle  is  that  of  wiiming  one ;' 
of  him  who  deemed  it  no  shame  on 
his  manhood  to  weep  bitter  tears 
that  night  as  he  thought  of  the  many 
gallant  comrades  of  whom  the  day 
had  deprived  him.  Very  finely  dis- 
criminated, also,  is  the  difference  of 
character  and  expression  in  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher.  Blucher  has 
ridden  hastily  up  and  is  grasping 
eagerly  the  hand  of  Wellington.  In 
his  eye  there  is  a  gleam  of  savage 
delight,  and  on  his  features  an  ex- 
pression that  tells  of  long  brooding 
over  his  country's  wrongs  and  a 
pent-up  passion  for  revenge,  now 
tiriumpning  in  the  assurance  that 
the  day  of  vengeance  has  at  last 
come ;  but  the  utterance  of  the  feel- 
ing is  for  the  moment  checked  by 
observing  the  grave  earnestness  of 
the  British  general,  whose  emotion  he 
scarcely  understands  and  is  incapable 
of  appreciating. 

Bioth  Wellington  and  Blucher  are 
plainly  habited.  Wellington  is  in 
the  simple  frockcoat,  short  cloak,  and 
low  plumeless  cocked-hat  he  wore 
throughout  the  battle.  In  his  hand 
he  carries  a  small  field-glass,  and  he 
rides  his  &mous  charger  Copenhagen. 
The  man,  thedress,  the  sword-handle, 
and  the  glass ;  the  charger,  even  the 
charger's  bit  and  bridle,  all  are  as 
they  were  on  that  day.  Lawrence's 
and  other  portraits,  painted  the  same 
or  the  following  year,  have  supplied 
the  features;  Ward's  portrait  of 
Copenhagen,  fiuthful  to  the  animal's 
every  point  and  almost  every  hair, 
is  the  authority  for  the  horse ;  the 
dress  and  equipments  were  copied 
from  the  actual  relics  religiously 
preserved  by  the  present  duke.  And 
so  with  Blucher ;  the  rough  forag- 
ing-cap  is  that  worn  by  the  giim  old 
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znarahal  throughout  the  campaign — 
features,  equipment,  and  cap  being 
obtoiBed  at  first  hsmd  from  Berlin 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort 

The  respective  staffs  and  escorts 
are  of  course  in  their  full  uniforms, 
and  the  gorgeoasness  of  their  cos- 
tumes as  they  are  massed  together 
add  greatly  by  the  contrast  to  the 
simple  dignity  of  the  two  plainly- 
dressed  chiefe  who  have  ridden  a 
step  in  advance.  The  characters, 
national  and  personal,  of  the  gene- 
rals in  attendance  are  discriminated 
inrith  equal  care,  and  their  portraits 
have  been  ascertained  with  equal 
fidelity.  On  the  English  side  are 
Lord  Arthur  Hill  (afterwards  Lord 
Suidys)  and  Lord  Edward  Somer- 
set, and  behind  them  Major  Percy, 
who  carried  home  the  official  de- 
spatch and  the  captured  eagles.  The 
group  is  completed  by  the  escort, 
2nd  Life  Guards,  Blues,  and  Scots 
Greys,  a  band  of  noble  fellows,  ad- 
mirably drawn,  full  of  life,  vigour, 
and  purpose — ^British  soldiers  of  the 
true  stamp.  They  are  represented 
saluting  with  raised  swords,  while 
a  Guard  and  a  Grey  are  holding 
aloft  side  by  side  a  riddled  British 
standard  and  a  captured  eagle.  On 
the  other  side  with  Blucher,  are 
Kostitz,  his  aide-de-camp,  friend, 
and  canstant  associate;  Gneisenau, 
distinguished  by  his  white  plume; 
and  Prince  Frederick  William  (the 
late  king)  of  Prussia  in  a  dragoon's 
imiform,  with  a  Brunswick  Hussar 
beside  him.  Slightly  separated  from 
this  group  is  another  in  whidi  the 
foremost  figure  is  the  haidy  old 
General  Bulow,  attended  by  Count 
Ziethen,  and  supported  by  the 
Prussian  escort;  whilst  in  front  arc 
Sir  J.  Yandeleur,  the  leader  of  the 
light  brigade,  and  that  jireux  che- 
valitT  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  habited 
in  the  showy  uniform  of  the  nth 
Hussars,  and  mounted  on  a  magni- 
ficent white  charger. 

For  convenience  we  have  spoken 
of  these  as  separate  groups,  but 
they  are,  in  fact,  merely  sections  of 
the  grand  central  group,  a  group 
admirably  arranged  both  as  regards 
perspicuity  and  pictorial  efifeci  In 
nke  manner  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  {Hcture  are  broken  into  dis- 


tinct groups,  BO  that  a  spectator 
walking  from  one  end  to  Ihe  otiwr 
finds,  wherever  he  stops,  a  pictmo 
in  a  measure  complete  in  itself;  and 
yet  each  group  is  so  united  with  its 
neighbour  on  either  hand  that  none 
can  be  said  to  be  independent  of 
the  rest,  whilst  all   subserve  the 
impressive    singleness  of  the  en- 
tire composition.     These  secondary 
groups  are  in  their  several  ways 
full  of  power  and  pathos.    On  the 
right  of  the  central  group  there  is 
a  cluster  of  stalwart  fellows— footr 
guards,    Highlanders,    dragoons- 
tending  wi^   feminine   gentknefls 
a  wounded  veteran,  the  duke's  aide^ 
de-camp,  Colonel  Canning.    Above 
and  a  little  to  the  right  other  com- 
miserating soldiers  are  bearing  off 
the  'young  gallant   Howard,'  im- 
mortalized by  Byron.    Still  farther 
back  is  a  Belgian  officer,  his  head 
supported  by  a  friendly  arm  that  he 
may  receive  the  last  services  of  his 
religion  from  a  monk  who  is  hold- 
ing a  crucifix  to  the  djring  man's 
lips.    A  sister  of  charity  is  loddng 
on ;    whilst  a   buxom  vivandi^re, 
with   i«Eidy  handiness,  profGers  a 
glass  of  eau-de-vie.     This  last  is 
the  only  female  fairly  brought  into 
view  in  liie  whole  composition.   Had 
the  painter  been  a  Frenchman  he 
would  have  assuredly  invested  her 
wi^  a  pctffum  de  sentiment.    But 
^  Maclise  has  sternly  put  aside  the 
temptation.     He  has  made  her  a 
fiunk,  pleasant-looking  body ;  one  a 
soldier  would  cheerfully  spend  his 
sous  and  pass  his  joke  with  when  in 
health,  and  accept  as  readily  aid  and 
a  pleasant  word  fr^m  when  sick  or 
wounded ;  but  he  has  given  her  no 
opera-house   sensibility.       He  has 
even  estopped  any  excess  of  sym- 
pathy for  her  on  the  port  of  the 
spectator.    On  the  gun  carriage  be- 
hind her   she  has   set   a   chubby 
brightreyed  baby,  who  is   ptoying 
with  the  stars  and  crosses  the  young 
mother  has  been  stripping — why 
should  not  she  as  well  as  another? 
— ^from  the  breast  of  many  a  gallant 
soldier  of  either  army ;  and  lest  the 
purpose  should  not  be  sufficiently 
clear,  across  there  in  the  distance  the 
painter  lets  us  see  a  couple  of  Bel- 
gian peasant  women  busy  at  the  same 
hideous  occupation.    At  the  extreme 
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left  of  the  oompofiltion  is  a  soldier 
JbaTiiig  his  wounded  leg  dressed  by 
anny  surgeons — ^a  brave  fellow  who 
beus  his  pain  without  a  munnur, 
though,  as  you  see,  it  is  very  hard  to 
bear,  and  he  has  not  strength  to  pusli 
off  horn  his  shoulders  the  weight 
ci  the  artillery  offioer  who  hajti  fallen 
over  the  gun  he  has  defended  to  the 
death.  About  this  gun  lie  many 
a  gallant  fellow,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous being  a  handsome  French 
cuirassier,  and  a  stalwart  piper  of 
the  95th,  who  has  died  of  a  musket 
wound  in  the  breast  after  the  tour- 
Biquat  had  been  apphed  with  a 
"View  to  amputating  nis  arm.  Close 
by  are  a  fusiher  and  Connaught 
iangar,and  more  towards  the  centre 
a  group  of  Guards,  all  wounded,  but 
cheering  Todferously,  for  they  have 
the  duke  full  in  view.  In  tbe  im- 
mediate foreground  are  stretched 
sleeping  their  last  sleep,  a  cuiras- 
sier, a  trum{)eter  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards,  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Guardj  an  EnniskiUener  —  and 
many  another  of  '  the  unretuming 
brave ' — ^mingled  heedlessly  together, 

'Bider  and  hoi-M — ^frieud,  foe — in  one  red 
burial  UeDt.' 

Tet,  with  all  the  piled-up  honors 
of  ihai  fearful  carnage,  there  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  artist  the 
zaiest  reticenc&  The  hideousness 
of  war  is  sufficiently  indicated  as 
well  as  its  magnificently  stem  array. 
The  more  repulsive  features  are 
ooQcealed.  The  dead  have  died  the 
death  of  heroes.  Buffering  bravely 
endured  is  shown,  not  the  hideous 
disfigurement  of  manly  forms. 
Wounds  are  not  mawkishly  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  neither  are  they 
paraded.  And  as  the  Duke's  sug- 
gestion  to  Sir  William  Allan  when  he 
wasabout  to  paint  a  battle  was, '  Don't 
put  in  too  much  smoke,'  so  from 
a  military  surgeon  well  acquainted 
with  battle-fields  Machse  has  learnt 
to  be  sparing  of  blood.  The  gal- 
lant fellow  who  has  succumbed  to  a 
buUet  will  scarce  show  a  spot  of 
blood  on  his  manly  chest. 

In  looking  beyond  the  human 
figures  of  this  wonderful  composi- 
tion, we  see  the  same  thoughtful 
working  out  of  the  idea  of  the 
painter.  The  cabaret  is  the  back- 
ground to  the  principal  group.    It 


has  been  taken  and  retaken  during 
the  day;  the  walls  are  shattered, 
the  roof  beaten  in,  but  there  are  the 
doves  returned  to  their  ark  at  the 
close  of  the  day — though  some  of 
their  number  he  there  victims  to  the 
fire.  And  notice  how  unassumingly 
the  site  of  the  meeting  is  indicated 
by  the  partly  obUt^^ted  inscription 
on  the  cabaret,  '  La  Belle  Alliance ;' 
and  the  season,  by  that  sprig  of  wild 
roses  at  your  feet,  whicn  will  pro- 
bably escape  notice  unless  you  KX)k 
for  it ;  and  the  hour,  by  that  soft 
crescent  moon  and  the  pale  stars 
that  reveal  themselves  one  after 
another  as  you  gaze  on  the  cool 
evening  sky.  And,  by  the  way,  this 
indication  of  the  time  is  what  will 
probably  suggest  some  criticism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  adopt  what 
seems  to  be  the  painter's  own 
theory  of  representing  the  scene 
with  strict  mstorical  fidelity.  It 
will  be  said — The  hour  of  meeting 
was  nine  o'clock,  and  we  know  that 
Kapoleon  himself  attributed  the 
failure  of  some  of  his  latest  move- 
ments to  the  increasing  darkness; 
yet  there  is  a  broad  glow  of  light 
on  Welhngton  and  his  companions, 
and  every  object  in  the  field  is  dis- 
tinctiy  visible.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly so,  and  it  must  be  justified  or 
explained — if  capable  of  justification 
or  explanation— either  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  or  as  a  painter's 
hcence.  As  fiir  as  the  light  is  con- 
cerned, the  1 8th  of  June  is  equi- 
valent to  the  longest  day.  There 
is  no  night ;  the  sun  has  gone  down 
behind,  but  a  httle  to  the  right  of 
the  spectator,  and  the  western  sky 
we  feel  is  filled  with  a  brilliant  efful- 
gence. Stand  against  the  opposite 
wall,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  pic- 
ture, and  you  will  see  that  the 
globing  light  on  the  central  figures 
is  reflected  &om  the  western  sky, 
whilst  a  diffused  hght  illumines  the 
distant  fields.  Probably  the  light  is 
stronger  than  it  was  in  reaUty,  but 
the  painter  had  but  a  choice  of  diffi- 
culties, and  he  chose  that  which  cost 
him  by  far  the  most  labour,  but,  as 
we  believe,  improved  the  pictiure  and 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator. 
In  technical  power  and  mani- 
pulative dexterity,  this  picture  un- 
doubtedly  surpasses    any   of  Mr. 
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Maclifie's  preyions  works.  As  a 
diaftsman  he  has  always  taken  a 
foremost  place;  and  certainly  his 
reputation  wUl  not  be  imperilled  by 
his  latest  production.  Looked  at 
largely  we  might  dwell  on  the  skil- 
fed  arrangement  of  the  lines  of  the 
whole  composition,  and  the  adapta- 
tion to  that  general  arrangement  of 
each  group  and  figure.  In  dealing 
with  individuals,  yery  noteworthy  is 
the  way  in  which  is  given  the  easy, 
upright  carriage  of  &e  well-trained 
horsemen ;  the  wonderful  variety  of 
quiet  expression,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tensity of  that  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing ;  the  mastery  of  form  as  shown 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  dead  and 
dying — ^notice  especially  such  fore- 
shortened and  contorted  figures  as 
that,  on  the  extreme  leffc,  of  the  ar- 
tillery officer  who  has  fallen  dead 
across  his  gxm,  and  the  soldier  who 
has  expired  in  a  death-struggle 
under  his  horse;  and  the  clearly- 
marked  distinction  between  the  ri- 
gidity of  those  long  dead,  and  the 
relaxed  muscular  system  of  those 
whose  breath  has  scarcely  departed. 
Nor  less  observable  is  the  precision 
shown  in  rendering  the  form  and 
charadar  of  the  horse,  from  the 
fiery  and  impatient  chargers  of  the 
generals,  cnamping  the  bit,  all 
eagerness  for  the  fray,  to  the  magni- 
ficently painted  group  where  a  cui- 
rassier has  been  knocked  over  with 
his  horse  upon  another  horse  and 
rider,  dead  or  dying,  and  the  noble 
animal  is  making  frantic  efforts  to 
tear  himself  free. 

A  word  must  be  given  to  the 
handling — ^the  actual  painting  of  the 
picture.  Seen  at  a  due  distance  the 
whole  looks  broad  and  effective  in 
treatment— suggesting,  indeed,  least 
of  all  any  thought  of  the  painter's 
handiwork.  Yet,  in  truth,  every 
part  is  finished  with  a  degree  of 
patient  labour  which,  in  a  work  of 
such  a  size,  and  in  which  there  is 
not  a  hand's-breadth  unoccupied,  it 
is  ahnost  fatiguing  to  contemplate. 
The  heads  of  the  more  prominent 
personages  are  moulded  with  as 
much  caro,  and  much  in  the  same 
manner,  as  in  an  elaborate  chalk 
drawing,  hatching  being  freely  em- 
ployed, and,  what  seldom  happens 
in  oil   painting  under  any    such 


treatment,  without  any  loss  of 
fleshy  character.  The  costumes  are 
rendered  with  minute  attention  to 
every  strap  and  button;  drams, 
weapons,  musical  instruments,  all 
sorts  of  military  paraphemaha— and, 
indeed,  the  accessories  of  every  kind- 
are  finished  with  what  seems  super- 
fluous elaboration,  yet  with  perfect 
ease ;— some  portions,  in  trutn,  ap- 
pearing to  have  been  so  done  out  of 
very  wantonness,  a  mere  playing 
with  the  pencil,  tours  deforce  elabo- 
rated ^nth  as  much  nicety  as  though 
parts  of  a  cabinet  painting  of  tihe 
Gerard  Dow  class.  But  wi&  all,  as 
we  said,  step  back  but  a  few  feet 
from  the  picture  and  all  api>earanco 
of  labour  is  lost — ^you  are  conscious 
only  of  broad  results,  with  i)erhaps 
the  feeling  of  greater  security  as  to 
verisimilitude. 

In  colour  the  work  is  a  triumph 
as  compared  with  the  best  of  uie 
modem  frescoes.  The  general  tone 
is  low,  but  free  from  all  tendency 
to  blackness.  A  warm  subdued 
light,  the  glowing  depth  of  mid- 
summer Mlight,  pervades  the 
whole.  The  various  uniforms  af- 
ford an  ample  range  of  resplendent 
hues,  while  the  predominance  of  any 
one  has  been  skilfully  provided 
against,  and  all  have  been  brought 
into  a  most  agreeable  aooordaQoe. 
SurfEtce  and  texture  are  throughout 
rendered  with  exquisite  truth,  fiuu- 
lity,  and  variety. 

We  might  turn  now  to  petty 
fatdts  or  shortcomings,  and  suggest 
points  where  we  fsmcy  tiie  painter 
has  seen  less  clearly  than  we  have 
done ;  but  we  have  no  intention  to 
do  so.  A  work  like  this  is  too  rare 
an  achievement  for  us  to  care  about 
spending  upon  it  any  smaU  and 
carping  criticism.  It  is  beyond 
comparison  the  most  sucoossful 
mural  painting  yet  executed  in  this 
country ;  and  it  is  one  in  its  class 
not  likely  to  be  speedily  excelled.  We 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Maclise  on 
the  completion  of  such  a  pictare, 
and  the  niiition  on  its  possession. 
The  corresponding  panel,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  gallery,  Mr. 
Maclise  has  undertaken  to  fill  with 
a  companion  picture,  'The  Death 
of  Kelson:'  may  it  be  as  suocess- 
ftdl  J.T. 
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BEAUTY'S   TOILETTE; 

*  Now  awful  beaatj  pats  on  all  iU  arms. 
The  fair  each  momeDt  rifles  in  her  rharms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  erery  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wooden  of  her  fiioe.' 

Sape  cf  the  Lock, 

I. 

SHE  stands  before  her  minor,  and  a  flush 
Of  conscious  triumph  lightens  o'er  her  ftce ; 
Her  dark  eye  gathers  splendour  from  the  blnsh 

That  floods  her  cheek  with  more  resistless  grace : 
A  Queen  of  Beauty,  she  goes  forth  to  prove 
Her  soyezeign  empire  o'er  the  realms  of  Loye ! 


n. 
She  hath  no  dream  of  uniyersal  sway ; 

She  seeks  no  conquests  now  for  conquest's  sake ; 
For  if  she  bids  a  vassal  crowd  obey, 

'Tis  but  assurance  doubly  sure  to  make 
That  he,  whose  love  her  kingdom  were  alone. 
May  prove  the  foremost  pillar  of  her  throne. 


in. 
The  latest  touch  is  given ;  the  cherished  flower 

Flashes  its  creamy  whiteness  in  her  hair ; 
The  ne^igd,  an  amulet  of  power, 

A  gage  dPamowr,  upon  her  bosom  &ir 
Hangs  like  the  glove  upon  some  knightly  crest. 
To  show  whose  ensign  she  approveth  best  I 


All  that  consummate  taste  and  art  can  do, 
To '  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet,' 

To  give  the  opening  rose  a  lovelier  hue. 
And  on  the  diamond  brighter  rays  beget. 

Is  done:  the  rush  of  parting  wings  we  hear. 

That  says  Belinda's  sylphs  have  finished  here  I 
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A  GRAVE,  middle-aged,  grey- 
haired  man,  sittiiig  at  a  pedes- 
tal-table in  a  dingy  and  disonierly- 
looking  room  into  which  only  the 
very  fiEuntest  gleams  of  the  afteniooii 
light  have  entered.  Scattered  heaps 
of  letters  are  before  him ;  on  his  left 
hand  is  a  correspondence  clip;  at 
his  feet  is  a  basket  intended  for  the 
reception  of  waste  paper.  There  is 
a  pair  of  scissors  within  easy  reach, 
and  the  grey-haired,  middle-aged 
man  calmly  takes  them  up  and 
begins  to  open  his  letters  with  the 
dexterity  and  the  nonchalance  of  a 
fishmonger's  assistant  who  is  open- 
ing oysters.  For  long  practice  has 
made  him  steady  of  hand  and  sure 
of  eye :  he  knows  exactly  where  to 
cut  and  how  to  cut  every  envelope 
that  comes  under  the  dulled  blade,  so 
as  to  save  his  own  time  and  spare  the 
letters  before  him  from  all  wanton 
and  unnecessary  injury.  He  has 
already  opened  some  ninety  or  a 
hundred,  and  the  process  has  been 
performed  with  so  much  celerity  and 
neatness  that  we  begin  to  think  he 
might  almost  take  out  a  patent  for 
himself,  as  a  machine  capable  of 
executing  any  amount  of  such  me- 
chanical work  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time. 

But  now  comes  a  mental  process : 
the  ninety  or  a  hundred  letters  have 
to  be  read.  And  this  difficult  task 
is  i)erformed  quite  as  rapidly,  quite 
as  noiselessly,  quite  as  neatly  as  tibie 
other.  As  John  Caspar  Lavater 
could  read  the  human  countenance 
at  a  glance,  so  this  grey-haired 
gentleman  appears  capable  of  pe- 
rusing whole  pages  of  note-paper, 
letter-jMper,  and  foolscap-paper 
with  a  few  rolls  of  the  eye  and 
twitehings  of  the  mouth.  Certainly 
not  more  than  five  minutes  have 
elapsed,  and  already  he  has  read 
through  eight  or  ten  long  and 
wearisome-looking  letters,  most  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  the  feet  of  wandering  gad-flies 
recently  escaped  fi-om  a  blacking- 
bottle.  How  does  he  manage  ?  Is 
he  another  Joseph  Baisamo?  a  nine- 
teenth century  Nostrodamus?  a 
modem  Jerome  Cardan?  a  second 
William  Lilly  ?  or  the  great  ZodMel 


himself,  devoid   of  robes,  pointed 
hat,  and  magic  wand  ? 

There  is  something  abnost  irri- 
tating in  the  quick  and  yet  deliberate 
manner  in  which  he  performs  his 
work.  All  the  letters  he  is  reading 
are  addressed  to  him,  but  in  not  one 
does  he  seem  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  Yet  one  writer  tells  him 
he  is  a  dunce,  a  blockhead ;  that  he  is 
utterly  without  principle,  and  that 
he  merits  tlie  scorn  and  loathing  of 
eveiy  right-thinking  man.  It  has 
not  the  least  efl»ct  upon  him. 
Another  writer  eulc^ises  him  with 
extravagant  adulation  as  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  a  benefiictor  of  the 
entire  human  race ;  not  the  fedntest 
flush  of  modesty  passes  over  his 
cheek.  Praise  and  blame,  threats 
and  wheedlings,  commands  and  en- 
treaties, all  are  alike  to  him.  He 
reads  on  with  a  calm  impassibility 
which  looks  like  indifference,  but 
which  is  in  reality  critical  intclU- 
gence  disciplined  into  the  closest  con- 
centration. In  truth,  he  has  mado 
good  use  of  his  time :  he  has  been 
in  the  room  not  much  more  than  on 
hour,  and  already  his  work  is 
finished. 

Let  us  introduce  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  this  grave  and  industrious 
gentleman,  whose  labours  we  have 
hitherto  forebome  to  disturb.  He 
is  no  longer  grave  now  though,  for 
as  he  rises  from  his  chair,  and  comes 
up  to  the  comer  in  which  we  have 
placed  ourselves  out  of  the  way, 
there  are  so  many  smiles  upon  his 
face— smiles  breaking  up  ever  and 
anon  into  smirks — ^that  if  he  were 
suddenly  and  without  warning  to 
dig  us  violently  in  the  ribs,  or 
balance  the  paper-cutter  on  his 
nose,  or  give  us  some  lyrical  in- 
formation about  *  The  Cure,'  we 
coidd  scarcely  be  more  surprised 
than  we  are  at  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  And  yet,  after  all, 
why  should  we  be  surprised?  Our 
friend  is  but  mortal;  ne  is  editor, 
in  feet,  of  a  London  daily  paper,  and 
a  portion  of  his  day's  labour  being 
completed,  it  is  but  natural  that  he 
should  feel  relieved  in  mind  and 
reflect  that  feehng  in  his  outward 
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aspect.  He  has  been  silent  end 
absorbed  hitherto,  but  now  is  ready 
to  cmck  a  joke  if  we  like,  or  to 
gossip  upon  the  news  of  ^e  day,  or 
to  talk  politics  with  us  a  whj^  if 
such  is  our  mood. 

No,  we  don't  want  to  craok  any 
jokes,  or  to  listen  to  any  mere  gossip, 
or  to  enter  into  any  political  discus- 
sion :  we  simply  want  our  &iend  to 
tell  ns  something  about  the  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 
Is  that  all?  Well,  then,  he  has 
been  opening  the  day's  letters  *to 
the  editor '  he  informs  us,  and  those 
he  found  suitable  for  publication  he 
placed  under  the  clip ;  the  rest  were 
thrown  into  the  waste-paper  Iwisket. 
We  look  upon  the  table  as  he 
speaks:  only  eight  or  nine  letters 
hare  been  promoted  to  the  place  of 
honour ;  the  rest  are  in  the  basket, 
ignominioufily  thrust  there  before 
being  subjects!  to  yet  more  contemp- 
tuous treatment. 

Let  ns  begin  by  examining  the 
correspondence  secured  within  the 
close  embrace  of  the  clip.  'The 
Charge  of  Forgery  against  a  Soli- 
citor;' 'Lisbon  Telegraph;'  'Dis- 
tress in  Bethnal  Green ;'  '  Woolwich 
Academy ;'  '  Hartley  Colliery  Acci- 
dent;' 'Overcharges  on  Bail  ways;' 
'Assassination  in  the  Papal  States :' 
such  are  the  subjects  treated  by  the 
writers.  Not  bad  subjects,  it  may 
be,  and,  as  topics  of  the  day,  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
terest; but  if  we  wait  until  to-mor- 
low  we  shall  read  all  about  them, 
no  doubt,  in  the  piq)er ;  so  let  us  pass 
away  from  the  clip  and  see  what  the 
"Waste-paper  basket  contains. 

We  wondered  a  short  time  since 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  our 
friend  executed  his  work ;  we  over- 
flowed with  bilious  envy  when  we 
noted  the  almost  preternatural  dex- 
terity with  which  he  distinguished 
the  publishable  from  the  unpublish- 
able,  the  epistolary  grain  from  the 
epistolary  husks.  Our  wonder  sen- 
sibly diminishes,  and  our  envy  gives 
place  to  respectable  pelf-satisfaction 
when  we  discover  of  what  materials 
the  great  miuss  of  the  rejected  letters 
are  composed. 

Mr.  Editor  turns  the  basketful  of 
letters  upon  the  table,  and  wo  both 
sit  down  to  examine  them.    'Look 


here,'  says  our  friend ;  '  you  know, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  all 
the  world  would  know,  that  a  London 
daily  paper  does  not  give  a  long 
string  of  "  Answers  to  Correspond- 
ente,"  like  the  "  Family  Herald  "  or 
the  "  Weekly  Dispatch."  What  wo 
may  come  to  ultimately,  in  these 
days  of  penny  journals,  I  don't 
know ;  but  at  all  events  we  remain 
at  present  much  as  we  used  to  be^ 
and  yet  we  continually  receive  such 
letters  as  this,'  and  he  hands  us  the 
following  epistle : — 

*  Sir, — Will  you  pleue  state  through  the 
medium  of  your  valaable  paper  whether  the 
maiden  name  or  the  name  of  the  late  hus- 
band of  a  widow  lady  is  proper  to  use  for 
wedding  cards,  and  oblige 

Yours,  &c.* 

'  While  he  was  about  it,  I  wonder 
this  gentleman  did  not  a.^  me  if  it 
would  be  proper  to  marry  in  top 
boots,  or  quite  en  regie  to  take  his 
coat  as  well  as  his  hat  off  upon 
entering  the  church,'  says  onr  friend, 
sarcastically,  and  then  passes  to  us 
another  letter.  This,  too,  is  frt)m  a 
correspondent  whose  mind  is  evi- 
dently in  an  unsettled  state,  and 
who  wants  a  little  information  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  utilitarian 
character.    Thus  it  runs : — 

*  I  shall  be  truly  oblidged  to  you  as  a  con- 
stant reador  of  your  invaluable  ]iaper  if  you 
can  inform  roe  as  soon  as  possible  what  will 
take  grease  out  of  the  corer  of  a  i^  cloth 
hound  book  without  removing  the  colour.' 

'This  kind  of  letter  is  always 
from  a  "Constant  Reader,"'  says 
Mr.  Editor,  who  still  remains  good- 
humouredly  satirical,  '  and  there  is 
no  question,  however  absurd  or  how- 
ever trivial,  that  the  Constant  Eeader 
will  not  ask.  He  is  my  nightmare, 
my  hete  noire,  my  evil  genius.  I 
don't  suppose  he  looks  at  the  paper 
once  a  month,  and  yet  he  calls  him- 
self a  Constant  E^eider,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  self-bestowed  lite- 
rary title,  seems  to  think  he  has  un- 
numbered claims  upon  my  time,  my 
memory,  and  my  hookB  of  reference, 
which  I  am  bound  in  hononr  to 
satisfy.  If  he  were  to  ask  me  to 
take  tea  with  him  some  day  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  or  to  stand  as  god- 
father to  his  tenth  child,  or  to  go 
down  to  Herefordshire  and  give  my 
opinion  upon  the  little  bit  of  land 
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he  had  bought  there,  or  to  lend  him 
fiye  shillings,  or  to  advance  him 
sufficient  capital  to  start  in  the  oil 
and  colour  line,  or  to  forward  him 
a  prescription  for  the  measles,  or 
to  tell  hmi  whether  I  know  any- 
thing about  his  brother  who  went  to 
India  and  who  has  not  been  heard 
of  since  1805,  or  if  I  think  pork 
sausages  indigestible  when  eaten  for 
supper,  or  to  give  him  my  impartial 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  his 
wife  having  twins,  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised : — 

'  Look,'  he  adds,  '  here  is  one  of 
these  gentlemen  with  a  very  simple 
request,  and  whose  orthography  is 
primitive  enough  to  find  &vour  with 
Lord  Malmesbury  himself: — 

*  I  shall  Feel  Greatly  Obliged  to  you  if 
yoa  can  infoi-m  me  where  i  can  get  a  re- 
ceipt for  making  Lemon  Rasbury  and  Other 
Syrups  and  Sweet  Warters  and  if  there  is  a 
receipt  for  making  Syder  without  Apples 
ancer  in  your  next  Correspondent  will 
Greatly  Oblidge  a 

CONflTAKT  ReADEB.* 

'  There,'  exclaims  Mr.  Editor, 
triumphantly,  'did  I  not  tell  you 
80?  This  very  modest  correspon- 
dent, not  content  with  asking  me 
how  to  concoct  lemon  syrups  and 
other  sweet  warters,  actually  wishes 
me  to  tell  him  how  to  make  cyder 
without  apples!  It's  a  wonder  he 
did  not  ask  me  if  it  is  possible  alto- 
gether to  dispense  with  malt  and 
hops  in  brewing  pale  ale,  and 
whether  a  good  crop  of  oats  cannot 
be  raised  without  previously  sowing 
seed.  But  here  is  a  third  Constant 
Beader,  who,  like  many  other  con- 
stant readers,  is  tormented  with  a 
gnawing  desire  to  see  me,  and  who, 
having  been  denied  that  gratification, 
evidently  believes  he  hais  a  cause  of 
complaint  against  me  which  is  al- 
most actionable.  Listen  to  his  letter: 

*  To  the  editor.  I  hare  Been  A  Constant 
Header  of  your  paper  for  the  Last  3  years 
and  i  Broueht  Some  rascality  To  you  Last 
night  whicm  I  wished  to  Be  published  But 
I  dont  see  it  in  to  days  paper  I  Came  with 
it  myself  and  Brought  the  Cand  for  you  to 
aee  it  But  your  porter  said  I  Could  not  see 
without  an  apointment  But  as  it  Contains 
the  whole  Truth  as  I  hare  Been  Served  I 
hope  you  will  publish  it  or  I  will  get  it  in 
some  other  paper. 

*  P,S,  I  Leared  it  with  your  porter  my- 
self and  he  said  he  would  give  it  to  you.' 


Mr.  Editor,  now  fairly  roused  into 
loquacity,  b^ins  to  describe  to  us 
the  peculoairities  of  other  letters  con- 
tinually addressed  to  him.  A  lai^ 
number  of  people  will  insist,  he  says, 
in  writing  to  him  upon  the  mere 
business  arrangemente  of  the  paper, 
with  which,  of  course,  he  has  no  con- 
cern. One  wants  to  know  the  cxwt 
of  advertising,  another  the  rate  of 
subscription,  and  a  third  the  price 
of  the  journal  'if  a  dozen  copies  are 
taken  at  once.'  Then  he  shows  us 
a  curiously  crumpled  and  ink- 
spotted  epistle,  dog'8-«ared  and 
greasy,  he  has  received  that  day 
from  a  correspondent  who  dates 
from  a  great  suburban  thorougMEoe 
she  calls  the  '  barer  rode,'  and  who 
is  thus  explicit  in  the  expression  of 
her  requirements : — 

*Sir  i  shood  Be  glad  if  yon  wood  let  roe 
now  wat  the  expenoe  is  to  hadretize  for 
washing  and  ironing  as  you  dont  publish 
the  price.* 

'And  now/  says  our  friend,  'I 
have  a  curiosity  to  show  you.  It  is 
a  letter  from  Jeames.  Here  it  is,  as 
you  see,  written  on  pink  note-paper, 
evidently  of  Paris  origin,  and  highly 
scented  with  Ess  bouquet  It  ia  the 
first  the  worthy  fellow  has  favoured 
me  witil  for  a  long  time,  and  cer- 
tainly if  I  merely  consulted  my  own 
judgment  it  should  be  promoted  to 
the  clip,  and  enjoy  the  honours  of 

C')lication.  Jeames,  as  you  will  see, 
a  complaint  against  our  friend 
the  "  Times ;"  and  note  the  style  in 
which  he  gives  expression  to  it 
Gould  Mr.  Thackeray  write  half  as 
well  ?  For  see  how  cruelly  critical, 
how  mischievously  witty,  and  how 
indignantly  eloquent  is  Jeames  as 
he  lashes  the  "  Times"  for  its  mean- 
spirited,  nay  dastardly  injustice 
towards  fiunkeydom  and  yellow 
plush.  If  I  published  this  letter, 
Prmting-house  Square  would  never 
survive  the  blow :' — 

'  Sir  a  short  time  since  when  the  times 
ware  about  to  reduce  its  paper  from  5  pence 
to  4  pence  it  ware  Published  erery  Morn- 
ing in  front  of  its  leader  until  it  became  a 
by  word  and  onley  stopt  after  being  rapt  co 
the  knuckles  by  the  Tcnerable  Pnndi — ^now 
Sir  let  aney  one  look  over  the  times  and  see 
if  they  can  find  where  it  informs  servants 
that  thdr  advertisements  will  rise  on  and 
after  so  and  so  no  sir  not  untill  the  get  to 
the  office  do  the  find  out  this  sneaking  inno- 
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Tation  of  their  pockets ;  it  occurs  to  me  in 
oomparing  the  former  to  the  latter  that  its 
very  ]ike  an  omnibus  with  the  word  3 
pence  for  such  a  distance  and  imeadeiately 
under  with  the  words  allmost  obliterated 
such  a  distance  6  pence  this  being  the  se* 
cond  time  advertisements  have  risen  under 
2  jeara  i  wood  call  upon  all  servants  to  resist 
this  increasing  Monopoly  and  if  the  times 
does  not  pay  Jet  them  rise  the  price  of  the 
paper  so  that  the  may  bear  the  burden  that 
is  most  abilc  by  inserting  this  you  will 
oblige  one  who  as  allready  advei-tised  in 
your  paper.* 

'Some  of  my  correspondentsj' 
oontinnes  Mr.  Editor, '  send  me  little 
scraps  of  news,  out  of  pure  good 
feeling,  I  believe,  and  without  the 
slightest  desire  for  remuneration; 
news  of  the  most  trivial  character, 
oncumbered  with  the  weight  of 
utterly  superfluous  details.  For 
instance,  the  other  day  I  received 
fonr  closely-written  pages  of  letter- 
paper— from  ahodnum  or  paviour, 
as  I  should  judge  by  the  style — 
the  entire  purport  of  which  was 
that  a  young  man  living  at  Hackney 
Wick  had  promised  to  marry  a 
young  girl  living  at  Ball's  Pond,  and 
that  just  before  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place,  the  intended  husband 
basely  and  surreptitiously  quitted 
the  greengrocer's  shop  in  which  he 
had  been  an  assistant,  and  had  not 
since  been  heard  of.  To-day  I  have 
received  a  piece  of  intelligence  al- 
most equally  interesting.  Here  it  is, 
Ictok  at  it,  and  judge  for  yourself:' — 

*  Sir  you  would  greatly  Oblige  me  By  In- 
serting the  Accompanying  letter  as  soon  as 
possible  in  your  daily  paper. 

•  A  MrsTERions  Parcel. 
'  Sir.  On  Tuesday  (November  26th)  a  Par- 
cel was  sent  to  the  residence  of  [name  and 
sddress  given  in  original]  and  left  in  charge 
of  his  Landlady  (he  being  a  single  man)  for 
him.  On  his  opening  it  It  was  found  to 
contain  What?     A  Baby. 

'  It  may  be  a  little  comfort  to  the  Anxious 
Mother  to  know  that  it  is  progressing  very 
favourably  under  its  new  Nurse.' 

'  But  my  most  persevering  and 
original  correspondents  are  the  mad 
people,'  says  our  friend,  when  he 
has  disposed  of  this  mysterious 
parcel. '  They  write  to  me  incessantly 
upon  every  variety  of  subject  and  in 
every  variety  of  style.  Sometimes 
they  are  tolerably  coherent  and  in- 
telb'gible,  and  I  obtain  thus  a  feint 


glimmering  of  their  meaning;  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  they 
are  as  hopelessly  crackbrained  as 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  who  doomed 
every  one  to  perdition  that  would 
not  believe  the  sun  was  only  four 
miles  from  the  earth.  What  can  I 
say,  for  instance,  to  a  gentleman 
who  very  modestly  informs  me  that 
he  believes  himsehf  to  be  "the  spirit 
of  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning 
and  the  Ending,"  and  who  expresses 
himself  to  the  following  effect?' 
Here  our  friend  takes  from  the  heap 
a  letter  he  has  for  some  time  had  his 
eye  upon,  and  reads : — 

*  Sir.  Having  read  an  article  in  your  Pa- 
per of  Yesterday  I  take  the  Liberty  of  Making 
a  few  remarks  on  the  same.  In  the  first 
Place  the  world  has  already  been  tried  in 
lighteousness  and  where  is  there  one  that 
has  not  broke  the  ten  Commandments. 
Not  one  and  those  Open  Air  Preachers  well 
know  the  Same.  They  Likewise  know 
by  what  means  your  Merchants  and  Ma- 
nufacturers and  Tradesmen  accumulate 
there  wealth.  I  will  tell  Thee  how  it 
is  done  it  is  done  by  Secret  Contract  they 
have  bartered  their  Souls  happiness  here- 
after for  present  worldly  gain  and  they 
know  not  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth 
have  they  been  Deceived  or  is  it  Gold  they 
alone  worship  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  Such 
is  the  cause  of  the  small  attendance  at  Oar 
Churches  and  not  to  be  surprised  at  Pity 
they  do  not  know  better  This  much  I  know 
they  must  not  think  lightly  of  the  scrip- 
tares  for  its  no-vel  reading  not  novel  read- 
ing understand  that.' 

'  Most  of  these  mad  gentlemen/ 
continues  Mr.  Editor, '  have  an  ex- 
treme desire  to  make  my  personal 
acquaintance,  to  see  mo,  if  only  for 
the  briefest  period.  Ah !  if  I  would 
give  them  five  minutes !  One  would 
square  the  circle;  another  would 
prove  by  undeniable  evidence  that  tiio 
earth  is  a  plane ;  a  third  would  give 
me  some  exclusive  and  important 
information  respecting  the  Seventh 
Vial.  If  I  would  but  spare  them 
only  five  minutes,  what  mysteries 
they  would  unravel;  what  secrets 
they  would  unfold ;  what  disclosures 
they  would  make ! 

'  Of  course  I  never  do  give  them 
the  five  minutes.  Perhaps  I  already 
unravel  quite  as  many  mysteries  as 
I  care  for ;  perhaps  the  police  courts 
supply  me  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  startling  disclosures;  perhaps  I 
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am  growing  stoat  and  stnpid.  How- 
eyer  it  may  be,  I  tain  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  appeals  of  my  mad  corr^pon- 
dents;  and  when  I  ought  to  be 
closeted  with  them,  all  anxiety  to 
learn  some  great  truth  by  which 
himianity  is  to  be  saved  and  truffled 
turkey  brought  home  to  every  man's 
door,  I  am  quietly  engaged  with  my 
chop  and  glass  of  pale  ale,  utterly 
indifferent  to  the  advantages  I  am 
losing. 

'  You  must  not  suppose,  however, 
that  these  imaginative  correspon- 
dents Ml  to  announce  many  great 
tjruths  to  me,  notwitiistanding  the 
n^ect  with  which  I  treat  them.  A 
few  months  ago  I  continually  re- 
ceived, for  a  fall  fortnight,  the  fol- 
lowing startling  information,  which 
I  was  evidently  at  liberty  to  publish 
if  I  pleased : — 

*  The  Queek  wtll  Die 

on  the  Fifth  of  June. 

Keep  tiiis.' 

'  I  did  not  keep  it,  however :  it 
shared  the  usual  &te,  and  was  bas- 
keted with  the  rest  Then,  too,  I 
have  a  most  industrious  correspon- 
dent who  sends  me  under  envelope 
two  or  three  cards  every  morning 
fall  of  devices  infinitely  stranger 
than  that  upon  the  feunous  banner  in 
Longfellows  poem.  Of  coiu'se  there 
must  be  some  deep  and  stui)endous 
meaning  in  the  remarks  upon  these 
cards ;  but  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  discover  it  Here  are  a  couple ; 
see  what  you  can  make  of  thenL' 

Of  course  we  can  make  nothing  of 
a  couple  of  pages  of  maundering 
rubbish,  in  which  the  words  have  as 
little  connection  as  those  read  down 
the  page  of  a  dictionary. 

'  There  !*  said  our  fnend,  after  he 
has  shown  us  the  said  very  rational 
productions.  'What  do  you  think 
of  them  ?  Would  not  "  Bide  a  Cock 
Horse,"  or  "  Hey  Diddle  Diddle  "  be 
agreeable  and  refreshing,  if  not  dig- 
nified and  elevating  after  such  un- 
intelligible hurry-skurry  ?  Well  1 
you  have  seen  now  a  few  specimens 
of  the  letters  I  throw  into  the  basket 
every  day.  It  is  true,  all  are  not  so 
bad  as  those  I  have  read  to  you. 
The  great  mass,  if  toldTably  pure 
in  btyle,  and  free  from  the  grosser 
grammatical  errors,  are  nevertheless 


commonplace  and  unintereslang,fan 
of  slipshod  ideas  and  second-hand 
opinions.  Emphatically,  there  is 
nothing  in  them.  We  have  a  stir- 
ring leader,  for  instance,  to-day  upon 
the  American  question.  On  the 
morrow  "  Brutus  Secundus,"  or 
"  Hampden  the  Younger,"  sends  us 
a  long  rigmarole  merely  echoing 
our  statements  and  reflecting  our 
views.  He  is  rejoiced  to  see  t£at  we 
have  such  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue. 
He  ''hails with  delight"  our  stric- 
tures upon  the  conduct  of  the 
North,  while  "cordially  agreeing" 
with  us  in  our  censure  of  the  SoutL 
He  echoes  with  all  his  heart  our 
wish  to  see  terminated  what  we 
have  so  "  appropriately  termed"  a 
fratricidal  contest;'  and  finally,  he  is 
sure  we  express  the  feelings  of  the 
entire  nation  in  declaring  that  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag  must  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.  By  in- 
serting his  letter  we  shall  of  course 
greatly  oblige  him ;  and  he  remains 
ours,  most  obediently,  &c.  What  can 
we  do  with  such  a  letter?  When 
we  are  really  in  want  of  matter— 
which  rarely  happens-we  some- 
times print  it,  to  fill  up,  but  more 
frequentiy  we  throw  it  into  the  basket 
Depend  upen  it,  every  correspon- 
dent who  sends  us  anytiung  worth 
having  is  sure  to  meet  with  atten- 
tioiL  But  the  number  of  such  cor* 
respondents  is  comparatively  small 

'  And  now  I  hope  you  see  how  it 
is  the  basket  is  so  fall  every  day. 
The  great  mass  of  my  correspon- 
dents doubtless  think  they  are  scan- 
dalously treated,  and  picture  me  as 
a  surly,  snarling,  pufty,  overgrown, 
querulous,  carping,  dogmatical,  hy- 
percritical cynic,  utterly  devoid  of  all 
sound  judgment  and  human  feeling. 
If  they  could  fill  my  post  for  a  week 
or  two  pCThaps  they  would  form  a 
more  charitable  opinion  of  me.' 

We  shake  our  friend  by  the  hand 
and  assure  him  that  at  all  events 
our  good  opinion  is  secured  to 
him.  And  as  we  leave  his  dull, 
half-lighted  room,  and  grope  our 
way  down  the  well-trodden  staircase 
that  leads  to  the  street,  we  have  a 
more  friendly  feeling  towards  editors 
generally  than  we  have  entertained 
before. 


''flfi^f^fK^'S"S- 
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THE  TANCT  FAIR. 

*  Indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeaers  abroad,  and  it  therefore  behores  men  to  be  wary.' 

Shakbpere. 

I. 

PEBHAPS  I  may  as  well  concede. 
Now  that  the  thing  is  over, 
A  Fancy  Fair  may  have  its  care. 

And  not  its  seat  in  clover. 
I  had  to  worry  all  my  friends. 
And  beg  from  my  relations. 
Who  only  sent  me  odds  and  ends. 
And  hoped  for  invitations. 

n. 
I'd  little  misses'  brodeqnins. 

And  little  masters'  blouses. 
And  little  boiUs  for  Httle  pins. 

And  darling  babies' '  shoeses ;' 
And  sachets  with  divine  perfmne. 

And  sacs  of  work  and  leather,. 
That  make  snch  litter  in  a  room 

When  mingled  altogether. 

in. 
At  length  the  day  of  days  came  rotmd. 

And  who  oonld  then  feel  spitefal! 
A  task  that  may  begin  a  bore. 

May  end  in  being  delightfal : 
The  busy  hum  like  honey-bees ; 

The  jesting  and  the  laughter ; 
The  whispering  among  the  trees. 

The  soft  breeze  whispering  after. 

IV. 

The  Coldstream  band  struck  up  an  air 

Electrified  all  dancers ; 
Sweet '  Rosalie  the  Prairie  Flower,' 

And  '  Love  among  the  Lancers ;' 
I  took  my  place  behind  my  stall, 

I  looked  aa  blithe  and  sunny 
As  though  I  never  thought  at  all 

Of  such  base  things  as  money. 

V. 

A  little  ruse  I  improvised 

(I  wish  such  tales  were  true), 
What  heaps  of  trash  I '  sacrificed,' 

As  made  by  '  You  know  who  !' 
The  Cymons  quite  besieged  my  stall. 

And  helped  my  poor  invention ; 
I  smiled,  and  hinted  to  them  all, 

'  Friends*  names  I  might  not  mention !' 

vr. 
At  length  loimged  up  yoxmg  iyiilIiona.*r3, 

With  voice  as  sweet  as  honey — 
'  As  poor  as  any  Prodigal,' 

*  Cleaned  out,*  and  *  Got  no  money  ;' 
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With  all  the  stuff  snch  people  prate, 
And  think  so  v;ist!y  rU*ver ; 

I  DLodo  him  buy  a  hi^lt'ous  scarf. 
Ami  halo  him  worse  than  ever  ! 

Mr. 
Poor  Cousin  Charlie  from  behind 

(That  youth  is  ^Towin^'  bolder  I) 
Said,  with  liis  sliort  sard«)nic  laugh. 

In  w}iisj)ers  o'er  njy  slioulder — 
(I  prive  his  own  vemaeular, 

You  know  I  never  heed  him) — 
'  I  see  you've  nailed  von  fatted  calf, 

JSo  do  yom-  best  to  bleed  him !' 

wu. 
Mamma  put  on  her  spectacles — 

Perhaps  she  saw  but  blindly ; 
Wien  Isaac  Walton  baital  hooks 

You  know  ho  did  it '  kindly  ;* 
I  tried  to  do  the  self-same  tiling, 

I  put  on  airs  and  graces, 
Because  the  art  of  selling  well 

Is  making  civil  faces ! 


rx. 
And  now  I've  done  my  very  best, 

Been  grateful  to  each  comer, 
I  think  I've  fairly  earned  my  rest. 

Like  any  other  mimamer ; 
My  ])ortf-inon7inie  is  gorged  with  gold ; 

I've  neither  loves  nor  quarrels ; 
I'll  do  as  people  did  of  old, 

Reix)se  ui)o»i  my  laurels ! 


Z. 


THE    GRUMBLERS    COENEE. 

To  THE  Editob  of  'London  Society.' 


Sir, 


ATTRACTED  by  the  title  of  your 
Itfagazino,  wo  purchased  the 
first  niiml>er,  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
comer  reserved  for  the  grumbles  of 
those  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
by  various  usages  of  society,  which 
are  extremely  onerous,  and  to  obtain 
the  abolition  of  which  would  be  to 
confer  a  real  blessing  on  that  class 
of  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be 
exempt  from  every  social  evil — we 
of  course  allude  to  the  class  of 
bachelors. 

If  you  will  grant  a  small  space 
to  our  compkunt,  we  propose  to 
call  your  attention  to  two  especial 
grievances,  and  to  beg  your  influ- 


ence and  help  in  getting  rid  of  them. 
The  first  of  these  is  one  from  wliicli 
married  men  are  generally  free ;  and 
the  prospect  of  immunity  from  it 
which  matrimony  offers  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  numlwr 
of  imprudent  unions.  In  feet,  we 
have  often  observed  that  marri«l 
men,  in  calculating  the  advantages 
of  their  position,  reckon  amongst 
the  ver}'  first  the  fiact  that  they  now 
delegate  to  their  wives  the  duty 
which  was  so  troublesome  to  them 
once.  Without  farther  prefieioe,  "w^ 
will  add  that  the  grievance  to  which 
we  here  allude  is  that  of  card- 
leaving.  We  don't  complain  of 
bona  fide  calls,  made  in  hopes  of 
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finding  at  home  friends  whom  we 
wish  to  see  and  oonyerse  with,  but 
we  are  protesting  against  the  cruel 
£iroe  of  travelling  nules  for  the  sole 
pnipose  of  leaving  cards  at  the 
houses  of  such  of  our  acquaintance 
as  we  wish  merely  to  remind  of  our 
existence  when  it  could  be  done  in  a 
much  simpler  way. 

Married  men,  as  we  said  before, 
leave  these  things  to  their  wives, 
who  ei\joy  the  arrangement  exceed- 
ingly. But  there  is  no  plan  by 
which  the  unhappy  bachelor  can 
perform  this  duty,  except  at  great 
personal  expense  and  toil.  The  ma- 
jority of  men  one  meets  with  in  ordi- 
nary London  society  are  more  or  less 
engaged  up  to  four  o'clock;  conse- 
quently,^ a  man's  visiting  acquaint- 
ances are  scattered  over  London,  he 
is  obliged  to  make  repeated  expe- 
ditions in  Hansom  cabs :  first  of  iJl 
to  let  them  know  that  he  is  yet 
olive  and  in  London,  and  that  he 
will  be  happy  to  form  one  of  the 
crowd  about  to  throng  iheir  draw- 
ing-rooms; and  then,  when  that 
pleasure  is  over,  to  acknowledge  the 
honour  conferred  on  him.  Li  fact, 
the  necessity  of  leaving  cards  is  an 
incubus  wMch  weighs  heavily  on 
the  soul  of  every  unfortunate  bache- 
lor whom  inclination  or  a  sense  of 
duty  urges  into  society.  The  re- 
medy is  simple  and  obvious.  What 
objection  could  there  be  to  trans- 
mitting cards  by  post?  It  would 
surely  answer  every  purpose  as  well 
as  knocking  at  a  door,  and  thrusting 
your  card  into  the  hands  of  a  pow- 
dered footman,  and  bolting.  If  so- 
ciety would  consent  to  receive  cards 
by  post  we  are  sure  that  bachelors 
would  not  prove  ungrateful  for  the 
hoon.  The  second  grievance  to 
which  we  allude  is,  that  a  bachelor 
is  never  allowed  to  know  when  he  is 
old  enough  to  give  up  dancing,  and 
to  leave  such  an  amusement  to  more 
youthful  competitors.  After  thirty 
^ery  few  men  care  about  dfmcing  in 
the  least:  they  would  personally 
avoid  it  if  they  conld.    But  that  is 


no  easy  matter.    If  they  have  dined 

at  the  house  of  Mrs.  A ,  or  Mrg. 

B— — ,  they  are  well  aware  that  if 
they  wish  to  be  asked  to  dinner 
again  they  must  not  fedl  to  present 
themselves  at  the  ball  which  those 
ladies  wiU  probably  give  during 
the  season.  They  present  them- 
selves to  their  hostess,  and  in 
compliance  with  her  request  may 
have  joined  a  few  dances,  in  hopes 
of  purchasing  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening  a  httie  peace.  But,  no ;  it 
cannot  be  allowed  by  any  means. 
By  virtue  of  their  unattached  con- 
dition a  duty  devolves  upon  them, 
which  they  must  discharge.  There 
sit  rows  of  young  ladies,  lovely  in 
wreaths  and  muslin,  who  are  longing 
to  dance,  and  it  seems  churlish  to 
refuse  to  make  them  happy  when 
pressed  to  do  so.  The  consequence 
IS,  that  men  spend  the  evening  in 
dodging  their  hostess,  who  is  bent 
on  catching  them,  or  yield  to  their 
&te  with  the  best  grace  they  can 
assume. 

Nor  is  Darwin's  theory  of  natural 
selection  allowed  in  drawing-rooms. 
If  the  victim  is  a  very  taU  man  he 
is  generally  consigned  to  some  joe- 
tite  whose  waist  he  can  just  manage 
to  reach  by  bending  double.  If  he 
is  a  very  short  man  he  will  probably 
find  himself  standing  on  the  tips  of 
his  toes,  attempting  to  encircle  the 
waist  of  some  fair  Juno  who  towers 
above  him  by  a  head  and  shoulders. 
And  as  the  lookers-on  wateh  his 
frantic  efibrte  to  control  the  rush  of 
his  partner  through  the  mazy  waltz, 
they  have  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  sublime  but  ridiculous 
sight  of  a  brave  man  strugghng 
with  his  destiny — for  it  will  be  his 
destiny  to  be  obliged  to  dance  until 
he  becomes  incapacitated  by  old 
age,  or  is  absolutely  driven  into 
matrimony.  Feebly,  sir,  as  we  have 
portrayed  these  grievances,  we  hope 
you  wUl  kindly  afford  space  for  the 
insertion  of  the  lament  of 
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SOCIETY  IN  CELTIC  LONDON. 


fTTHE  head-qtiartieTS  of  the  Pemn- 
X  Bulor  and  Occidental  Company 
had^  for  many  ages  anterior  to  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  been 
fixed  on  the  easternmost  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  the  western 
limits  of  the  trading  voyages  of  its 
liners  had  been  the  ports  of  Southern 
Spain^  and  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin 
Islands  of  Britain.  Tyre  had  at  this 
time  lost  the  prestige  of  rirgm 
splendour  and  impregnability;  and 
had  sufiered  an  instalment  of  those 
woes  which  had  been  denounced 
against  her  in  scathefiil,  prophetic 
numbers.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
elasticity  of  her  reproductive  powers, 
she  was  again  the  great  mart  of  na- 
tions, the  city  of  merchant  princes. 
Her  borders  were  again  strong  in 
fhe  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  her  visage, 
once  perfect,  restored  to  its  pristine 
beauty  in  all  but  this — that  when 
she  smiled,  the  scar  left  by  Babylon 
deepened  intoftirrow,  and  the  actual 
shadow  of  the  Persian  sceptre  fell 
dark  and  strong  upon  her  when  she 
looked  defiant.  She  was  yet  a  mer- 
chant of  the  people  to  many  isles ; 
yet  her  vessels  bore  over  the  waters 
the  revenues  of  distant  kings ;  yet 
she  clothed  her  people  in  purple  and 
fine  linen ;  and  yet  '  she  heaped  up 
silver  as  the  dxxst,  and  fine  gold  as 
the  mire  of  the  streets.' 

Say  it  is  a  day  of  the  year  B.C.  450, 
and  both  day  and  year  are  in  their 
spring-time.  An  off-shore  breeze  is 
liberating  the  argosies  that  have 
been  wind-bound  in  the  harbour. 
As  they  row  seaward,  sheet  after 
sheet  is  loosened,  flapping  to  the 
gale.  Alongside,  prow  by  prow, 
oar  by  oar,  sfroke  by  stroke,  in 
stately  march,  move  out  the  'Phce- 
nix*  and  the  'Hiram,'  presently, 
with  mutual  cheers,  to  part,  the 
one  for  Egypt,  and  the  other,  via 
Cyprus  and  Bhodes,  for  Smyrna. 
Third,  and  unfellowed,  follows  the 
'Ashtaroth,'  the  crack  ship  of  the 
Tyrian  P.  and  0.  flotilla.  Her  crew 
are  picked  men  of  Sidon,  Aco,  and 
Tyre;  and  her  cargo,  whatever  of 
most  precious  Asia  has  to  give  to 
Eiirope.    Her  timbers  are  of  Senir 


fir-wood;  her  masts  are  cedais from 
the  libanus;  her  oars  are  of  oak  €f 
Bashan;  her  benches  and  hatehea 
of  ivory  of  the  Isles  of  Ghittim ;  her 
sails  of  fine  linen,  with  erabreiderod 
work  of  Egypt ;  and  her  awnings  of 
searlet  and  purple.  An  image  of 
the  goddess  after  whom  she  is  named 
adorns  her  pvow — ^tiiat  same  Dta 
Syra  who  afterwards  came  to  draw, 
so  widely  on  the  popular  piety  of 
the  Roman  worid,  when  her  priests, 
drunken  vagabond  hypocrites,  of  the 
morals  and  social  standing  of  modem 
gipsies,  wandered  aboat  with  a 
miserable  ass  on  whose  hack  was 
borne  aloft,  in  awftd  stale,  a  dingy, 
tawdry  doll-divinity,  in  whose  name 
fiiithfnl  rustics  were  invited,  to  tilie 
accompaniment  of  Phrygian  airs  cm 
castanets  axid  cymbals,  to  cootrSrate 
their  ahns  of  small  money  and 
broken  victuals.  The  good  ship 
leaves  port  to  the  IMave  sound  ^ 
song  and  harp ;  and  an  inqnisitivs 
stranger  from  Haticamassus  sees  her 
go.*    First,  with  her  miaoelkaieoas 

*  Sees,  but  does  not  see.  The  truth  is» 
that  Herodotus — for  it  is  he  whom  we 
identify  in  the  Halicarnassian  stmnger — 
has  come  to  Tyre  to  inspect  a  famous  temple 
of  Hercules,  which  is  still  fresh  and  awful 
A'om  the  ages  of  remotest  legendary  an- 
tiquity. His  speeolations,  as  he  sfluoters 
by  the  harbour,  are  so  fixed  upon  its  pillars 
of  fine  gold  and  emerald  which  make  night 
dirinely  Instrons,  that  he  omita  to  indulge 
his  wonted  universal  curiosity.  The  fact 
that  he  has  left  no  information  about  the 
Cassiterides,  except  that  they  were  situated 
somewhere  or  anywhere  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  western  world,  in  an  incidental 
voucher  for  the  sirccess  with  which  the 
Phoenician  merchants,  jealous  of  aprofitaMe 
monopoly,  enforced  upon  their  narigators  a 
sacred  obligation  to  silence.  If  the  Father 
of  History  had  tapped  the  bold  black-eyed 
sailor  whom  he  dreamily  jostled  by  the 
dock-side,  that  ancient  mariner,  anxious  to 
secure  his  bribe  at  the  same  time  that  he 
kept  his  oath,  might,  more  nautico,  hare 
spun  him  such  an  inventive  yam  as  would 
glowingly  have  taken  the  place  of  the  his- 
torian's bald  notices  of  the  Tin  Islands  and 
the  Lands  of  the  Celt.  Seriously,  it  is 
.possible  that  it  was  because  the  time  and 
attention  of  Herodotus,  during  his  stay  at 
Tyre,  were  so  taken  up  with  the  elabora- 
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cargo,  she  makes  for  Piiaeiui,  the 
maritime  emporium  of  Athens,  to 
which,  amongst  other  commodities 
of  use  and  luxury,  she  carries  a  con- 
signment of  Hebrew  slayes,  kid- 
napped for  Grecian  markets.  From 
the  Pineus,  she  steers  for  Carthage, 
the  Tyre  of  A£rica.  Then  further 
to  the  west,  impelled  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  tideless  sea,  she  passes 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  pays  a 
eonmiercial  visit  to  Gades,  another 
Tynan  colony,  founded  in  discharge 
of  the  command  of  ancient  oraclos. 
Lea^mg  the  abundant  springs  of 
the  silTer-bedded  Tartessus,  whose 
mouth  breathes  to  the  western 
ooeaa  the  firagnnoe  wafted  from 
henks  which  hide  themselves  under 
orange  groves,  she  sets  forth  to 
scale  the  idiifting  mountains  of  the 
Atlantic.  Northward,  and  north- 
ward ever,  pest  Finisterre,  till  at 
length  another  Land's  End  looms 
through  the  haze,  and  the  Ulti/na 
Tlitde--^  hex  voyage  at  least — ^is 
reached^  and  harbour  made  on  the 
aouthem  eoast  of  Cornwall  or  of 
Iieland. 

We  have  two  or  three  reasons  for 
iotiodueiBg  the  foregoing  epitome  of 
the  log  of  the  'AiSitaroth'  into  a 
paper  titled  like  the  present  The 
Phcenidans,  and  they  only  of  all  the 
civilized  world  of  that  day,  knew  of 
tho  whereabouts  of  Britain.  For 
perhaps  more  than  five  hundred 
years  before  the  particular  voyage 
we  now  imnu^rtalize,  they  had  traded 
with  the  Silures  and  the  Dunmonii, 
to  whom  they  brought  salt,  earthen- 
ware, brass,  chains,  necklaces,  and 
other  knieknacks  of  civilization,  and 
took,  in  return,  wool,  skins,  lead,  and 
tin,  the  latter  of  which  then  ranked 
in  the  high  places  of  the  world  as 
the  foreinost  and  most  valuable  of 
the  metals.  But  further,  these 
princely  merchants,  in  thus  repair- 
ing to  the  people  of  Britain^  were 


tioa  of  that  theory  of  the  twofold  Hercules, 
which  gives  profundity  to  the  44th  and 
45th  chapters  of  his  *  Euterpe,'  that  his 
Imowledgttof  ther^oDs  beyond  Caipe  and 
AbyU  was  so  hazy.  It  would  not  be  won- 
deiiul  if  in  those  days,  hiadorioally  as  well 
M  commereiaily,  Britain  had  to  suffer  for 
the  mythical  snegestiTeness  and  the  ma- 
terial grandeur  oftb«  Phoenician  city. 


Visiting  their  own  kinflmen — their 
poor  relations — ^who  had,  perhaps, 
whilst  national  organization  pre- 
sented only  the  airy  cohesion  of 
nomadic  hordes,  gone  (M  firom  their 
primitive  Asiatic  seats  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sotting  sun,  leaving 
another  body  of  their  race  to  conso^ 
lidate  itself  in  the  country  between 
Libanus  and  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  district  the  westwardr 
going  pioneers,  some  of  whom  had 
wandered  as  fia^  as  utmost  Europe, 
had  been  ever  and  anon  reinforced 
by  stragglers,  or  sparsely  colonized 
by  exodes  rendered  compulsory  by 
the  aggression  of  the  Israelites  upon 
the  inland  borders  of  their  Phoeni- 
cian brethren.  These,  pressed  and 
excited  into  an  amphibious  activity, 
had  developed  ga  enterprise  whidi 
in  time  had  made  their  treasury  the 
riches  of  the  world.  Such  also,  in 
party  may  have  been  the  causes, 
which,  in  their  operation,  lined  the 
coasts  and  sprinkled  half  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  with  a  people 
whose  mother-tongue  was  one  of 
which,  for  want  of  anything  better 
or  nearer,  the  Erse  has  been  regarded 
as  the  closest  surviving  representa- 
tive. We  are  not  going  to  flounder 
amongst  ethnological  probabilities; 
we  are  not  going  to  deny  all  or  any 
of  the  hypotheses  which  derive  the 
primitive  mhabitants  of  Britain  from 
Gaul,  Germany,  Greece,  Egypt,  or 
even  from  the  moon,  if  any  one  likes 
to  take  up  the  theory  of  a  remote 
lunarian  immigration,  darkly  sug- 
gested by  the  blowing  gravedigger 
in  Hamlet  Still  less  are  we  desirous 
of  throwing  discredit  upon  the 
touching,  venerable  tradition  of  the 
Britons  themselves,  that  they  were 
island-bom.  Only  we  may  postu- 
late a  greater  or  less  community  of 
blood  between  the  Briton  and  the 
Tyrian;  or,  if  that  be  disallowed, 
intimate  how  such  a  communify 
might  be  supported  by  the  lingering 
evidence,  long  drawn  out,  of  com- 
munity of  rite  and  superstition ;  of 
topographical  and  theological  no- 
menclature, if  not  of  entire  language 
or  dialect. 

Now  it  is  all  very  well  for  the 
commander  of  the  '  Ashtaroth,'  and 
the  supercargo,  and  the  influential 
P.  and  0.  director's  son,  who  is  out 
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to  see  the  world,  to  land  at  their  own 
sweet  wills,  either  on  the  shore  of 
that  bay  on  which  stands  the  town 
lately  and  loyally  transformed  from 
Gove  of  Cork  to  Queenstown,  or  to 
make  for  the  Cornish  harbour  which 
best  suits  tiieir  purpose.  They,  it 
is  presumed,  know  what  they  are 
about,  and  will  not  seriously  imperil 
the  safety  of  their  persons,  which, 
precious  to  themselves,  are  also 
sacred  to  the  supple-witted  people 
of  the  coast  as  tne  incamatioDB  of 
profit,  as  the  angels  of  salt,  hard- 
ware, and  bracelets.  But  where 
shall  an  amateur  yoyager,  undefended 
by  the  tutelary  god  of  traffic,  find  a 
safe  landing-place?  Shall  he  essay 
leme  ?  Its  gentle  inhabitants  afifec- 
tionately  int^  their  defanct  parents 
by  mouthftds ;  and  for  a  breakfiEust, 
inake  light  of  half  a  stone  of  flesh 
which  itself  has  been  heretofore 
qtdckened  and  enriched  by  the  juices 
of  its  kind.  Oh !  delicate  reader— 
alas!  too  delicate  and  deUcately 
fiavoured — ^beware  of  the  Erin  of  the 
fifth  ante-Chiistian  century.  Betray 
not  the  trusting,  unsophisticated 
natiye  to  his  own  disaster.  Accus- 
tomed to  brawn  and  savage  thews, 
he  would  with  difficult  assimilate 
the  finer  tissues  of  a  dish  in  which 
you  should  play  the  distinguished 
part  of  principal  ingredient  About 
you  an  ethei^  soup^on  of  mental 
culture  subtly  lingering,  might, 
whilst  it  whetted  his  habitually  un- 
X)ampered  appetite,  inflict  upon  him 
a  troubled  digestion,  or  even  invite 
nightmare  and  hideous  dreams  in 
which  he  should  profiemely  doubt 
the  &vour  of  lus  gods.  If,  apart 
from  considerations  of  tenderness  to 
tiie  hypothetical  dyspeptic,  you  have 
any  personal  scruples  to  piecemeal 
sepulture  in  half  a  dozen  living 
mausolea,  it  is  manifest  that  not  the 
clamouring  echoes  of  Biscay  hazards 
so  lately  escaped,  nor  yet  the  pleaded 
weariness  of  a  tedious  voyage  ought 
to  prevail  upon  us  to  land  you  here. 
Even  the  inhabitants,  compara- 
tively refined,  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
are,  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ap- 
proach them,  as  docile  as  wolves 
would  be  in  the  fresh,  first  joy  of 
freedom  from  the  pious  restrictions 
of  a  lupine  lent ;  and  what  charms 
have  you  to  soothe  the  savage  breast? 


You  are  no  Sidonian  mariner  to  make 
your  peace  with  twopenny  orna- 
ments and  brvc-a^brae;  no  Tyrian 
skipper  to  pay  black  mail  in  the 
shape  of  a  cast-off  purple  mantle  in 
which  some  gigantic  chief— enfoldinjg 
the  well-arched  hugeness  of  his 
chest  and  veOing  the  noble  sinuosi- 
ties of  his  legs,  beautiftdly  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  adventure  receding 
from  each  other  into  the  spaces  of 
the  outer  world  —  shall  grandly 
strut,  as  struts  to-day  on  the 
fevered  strand  of  tropical  Africa, 
his  majesty  Quashee,  m  regalia  of 
napless  cocked  hat  and  tarnished 
epaulets.  Let  us  leave  the  island  at 
its  anchorage  to  ride  out  a  quaran- 
tine of  a  couple  of  centuries.  It 
will  by  that  time  be  a  httle  purified 
frcm  its  taint  of  blood ;  and  wo  will 
then  land,  not  upon  a  sterile  spur  of 
Cornwall,  but  on  the  banks  of 
Tamessa,  now  royal-towered  Thames, 
and  crowned  with  the  diadems  of 
kingdoms  from  Columbia  to  Ceylon ; 
of  kmds  that  hibernate  beneath  the 
stolid  stare  of  Bootes,  or  that  open 
genially  out  to  the  mild  gaze  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

Here  two  or  three  grave  consi- 
derations meet  us — meet  us,  but  do 
not  appal.  First  we  are  oonsdoos 
that  our  dramatic  spectacle  is  pro- 
ceeding in  violation  of  the  unities. 
But  since  Voltaire  is  dead,  and  his 
school  of  criticism  buried  with  foil 
rites  and  jubilant  requiem,  we  aze 
not  sleeplessly  amdous  upon  that 
score.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  social  condition  of  the  islanders 
of  Britain  before  their  oountiy  first 
became  generally  known  to  the 
world,  is  a  weightier  matter.  Their 
comparative  culture  or  rudeness  has 
been  debated  with  much  bitterness 
and  decision;  with  much  philoso- 
phically indMerent  assertion  and 
</u(ui-patriotic  denial;  and  is  even 
yet  a  qtutstio  vexaia.  We  deftly 
avoid  the  necessity  of  partisanship 
by  fixing  on  a  time  ior  our  visit 
when  the  most  enthusiastic  of  philo- 
British  apologists,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
progress,  or  rather  reading  these 
Dackwards  to  arrive  at  our  selected 
era,  dare  not  cavil  if  we  discover  a 
state  of  society  for  the  most  part 
such  as  has  been  handed  down  by 
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ancient  annalisis  and  geographers. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a  topographi- 
cal quarrel,  touching  not  only,  as 
in  strictness  it  should,  the  precise 
locality,  but  even  the  yery  existence 
of  London  before  the  time  of  Csosar. 
If  any  one  has  a  fiwcy  for  the  pros 
and  cans  of  this  discussion,  we  wish 
him  joy,  and  relegate  him  to  authors 
aridly  and  voluminously  conyersant 
with  the  subject  We  haye  done  all 
that  our  duty  and  the  wishes  of 
most  readers  can  impose,  when  we 
profess  to  have  struck  tiie  balance 
of  arguments,  and  decided,  in  con- 
formi^  with  eyidence  direct  or  in- 
ferential, that  the  London  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ  is  to  be 
fomid  on  both  sides  of  the  riyer.* 
Adventuring  to  visit  the  city  of  the 
northern  benk,  the  heart  of  which 
may  be  represented  by  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  railway  terminus  in 
Fenchurch  Street,  we  should  find 
ourselves  the  guests  of  the  Trino- 
bantes.  Crossing  the  river,  and 
allowing  our  skin-covered  boat  of 
wattles  to  drift  a  little  with  the  rising 
tide,  we  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  saluting '  the  Cantii  — a  people 
&youred  not  only,  as  the  Trino- 
bantes,  by  such  communication  with 
more  civilized  nations  as  the  Thames 
affords,  but  by  influences  of  hu- 
manizing intercourse  which,  work- 
ing up  &om  the  southern  and  eastern 
coasts,  make  the  New  Cut  the  site 
of  ideal  British  refinement. 

*  Apropos  of  London,  did  the  reader 
C7er  tee  two  books  that  independently 
agreed  to  give  the  same  etymology  of  the 
name  ?  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  what 
human  ingenaity  can  furnish  as  probabilia 
in  a  doabtful  case.  London  has  been  de- 
duced from  Caer  Lud,  or  Lud's  Town ; 
from  Luna,  another  name  for  Diana ;  from 
Lindas,  a  city  of  Rhodes ;  from  Lygdus,  a 
Celtic  prince ;  from  Llan  Dyn,  temple  of 
Diana  ;  from  Lundain  or  Llandain,  the 
Thames  bank  town ;  from  the  British  word 
Llhwn,  a  wood,  and  Dinas,  a  town;  and, 
once  nxnre,  from  Llong,  a  ship,  and  Dinas, 
a  town,  the  compound  of  course  implying 
tiiat  it  is  a  town  or  harbour  for  ships.  In 
such  a  case  a  highly  polished  exhibitor  of 
curiosities  would,  in  tones  of  insinuation 
and  endearment,  inrite  his  friends  to  take 
their  choice.  A  like  interesting,  if  not  in- 
deed romantic,  uncertainty  appertains  to 
the  names  of  the  country,  Britain  and 
Allxon. 


We  fear  that  the  '  History  of  In- 
yentions,'  a  hook  written  hy  our 
enemy,  might  discountenance  any 
furtive  attmpt  to  use  a  pocket  com- 

rto  point  us  through  the  wood 
which  our  approach  to  the 
northern  city  from  the  land  side 
must  he  made.  We  may,  however, 
in  scorn  superb  and  mlent,  avail 
ourselves  of  some  such  guide  and 
vehicle  as  the  golden  arrow  with 
which  Apollo  gifted  the  dniid  Abaris, 
to  reach  the  walls  through  the  de- 
vious night  of  the  forest.  Behold 
them  sweeping  round  and  sloping 
down  to  the  Thames.  These  for- 
midable barriers,  what  are  they? 
An  outer  ditch,  and  a  rampart 
formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  curi- 
ously piled  and  overlapping.  Enter- 
ing the  town,  we  find  it  still  a  thick, 
cumbersome  wood ;  an  aggregate,  if 
not  a  segregate  rather,  of  detached 
villas,  each  of  which  contains  one 
circular  room,  with  the  fiunily  hearth 
in  the  centre,  whilst  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  opening  up  heaven  to  the 
inmates,  professes  to  let  in  the  hght, 
and  to  let  out  the  smoke,  but  suc- 
ceeds perfectly,  if  we  may  trust  our 
diagnosis  of  ophthalmic  tendencies, 
in  neither  function.  If  we  had  time, 
we  should  see  that  circularity  is  a 
universal  formula  of  the  British 
mind.  The  roofless  temples  of  reli- 
gion ;  the  memorial  mounds  of  the 
dead ;  the  enclosures  of  towns ;  the 
walls  of  houses;  aU  model  them- 
selves according  to  the  outline  of 
the  sun's  disc.  But  we  can  afibrd 
to  be  conscious  of  Stonehenge,  and 
the  Nine  Ladies  of  Hartiemoor,  only 
in  the  same  way  that  a  modem  Lon- 
doner is  conscious  of  Manchester, 
or  Wiggenhall  St  Mary  Magdalene. 
We  are  fortunate  in  our  selection 
of  a  day.  A  grand  council  of  the 
nation  has  been  called ;  and,  as  this 
is  the  third  morning  since  the  sum- 
mons, the  most  tardy  have  arrived, 
and  business  is  about  to  conunence. 
Questions  of  peace  and  war  are  to 
be  decided;  criminals  and  cowards 
are  to  be  put  upon  their  trial; 
budding  heroes  are  to  undergo  the 
dignity  of  manly  initiation ;  and  the 
whole  is  to  wind  up  with  song  and 
festivity.  The  warriors,  in  arms, 
have  taken  their  seats  around  the 
open   council   space.     Fingal   has 
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come  from  his  wattled  maneion  in 
the  backwoodfi  of  Chamg  Cross, 
and  exchanges  guttural  compli- 
ments  with  Cormae,  who  has  left 
his  flocks  to  browse  the  herbage 
of  the  wilderness  of  Whitechapd. 
Old  fnends  have  given  and  received 
a  kindly  recognition;  old  rivals  in 
the  race  of  martial  or  athletic  glory, 
have  subsided  from  looks  of  chal- 
lenge into  senatorial  gravity.  The 
whole  assembly  is  hushed,  or,  if  not, 
will  be,  as  soon  as  yonder  advancing 
Druid,  the  most  venerable  of  the 
district,  shall  have  enfocced  silence 
in  his  priestly  character.  Patriarchs, 
whose  hair  is  white  with  the  snow 
of  a  hundred  winters ;  chiefe ;  men 
of  conspicuous  courage  and  conduct, 
or  of  most  commanding  eloquence, 
place  before  the  meeting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  war  with  theax  insolent 
neighbours,  the  Atrebotii,  the  raids 
and  secret  robberies  of  whose  enter- 
prising cadets  have  lately  become 
msupportable.  Eises  at  length  the 
Nestor  of  the  Trinobantes.  He  has 
fought  with  four  gai^rations  of 
heroes.  He  has  driven  home  frY)m 
a  hundred  battles  with  the  heads  of 
slain  foemen  fringing  the  furniture 
of  his  war-horses ;  and  ihe  measure 
of  his  glory  is  filled  up.  He  is  for 
moderation ;  and  advises  the  leaving 
of  the  question  to  be  adjusted  \^ 
reprisals  in  kind  on  the  part  of  their 
own  youn^ters.  The  honey  of  his 
eloquence  is  sweeter  than  bee  or 
comb  evOT  yielded;  his  words  are 
weighted  with  the  authority  of  the 
great  departed,  whose  comrade  he 
has  been ;  he  leans  ujwn  his  spear 
easily  and  majestically,  as  Time, 
with  a  wig,  might  rest  upon  his 
scythe ;  but  the  only  response  is  an 
inarticulate  murmur  of  dissent  This 
arises  from  the  younger  warriors, 
whose  tale  of  heads  is  not  yet  suffi- 
cient, and  from  the  youths  who  will 
an  hour  hence  claim  the  virile  in- 
vestiture of  the  spear.  At  length, 
when  the  question  has  been  debated, 
and  much,  on  both  sides,  said  and 
gesticulated,  a  chief,  scarce  in  his 
prime,  but  old  in  valour  and  achieve- 
ment, in  winged  and  burning  words 
and  action  that  must  compel  con- 
viction, protests  that  his  tribe  can 
wage  no  little  wars,  and  urges  the 
necessity  of  a  grand  exi)edition.  The 


ciotsti  of  shield  and  javelin,  ap- 
plausive and  muititndinous,  ^ows 
that  the  assemUy  have  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  de<aded  with 
Imn.  Judicial  eases  follow,  ^ome 
wretched  kerne  did  not  respond 
when  lat^y  the  summons  went 
forth  to  all  good  Trinobantes  to 
take  aims  against  their  foes,  the 
leeni.  The  Bruids  are  the  judges; 
for  crimes  of  state  or  social  life  are 
also  sins  against  ihe  gods.  Hie 
poor  fellow  is  convicted,  and  will 
help  to  cram  the  bulging  sides  of 
the  wicker  Colossus  at  once  to  be 
commenced  for^e  temporary  accom- 
modation of  the  prisoners  expected 
to  be  taken  in  the  war  that  will  in  a 
few  days  be  raging.  A  thief,  who 
might  meritoriously  have  exercised 
his  Mercurial  talent  upon  the  herds 
of  the  Atrebatii,  has  lazily  helped 
himself  from  those  bdonging  to  a 
member  of  his  own  tribe ;  and  he  is 
therefore  cut  off  by  theocratic  sen- 
tence from  the  commonwealtfa  of 
his  people. 

Whilst  these  ^Sem  of  national  or 
judicial  oomple^on  are  in  process, 
a  knot  of  youths  without  the  ooun- 
cil,  burning  for  state  recognition  as 
men,  are  scarcely  continent  of  their 
patience.  The  fltish  of  hope  alter«- 
nates  with  the  quick,  palpitating 
tremor  of  doubt,  until  their  clamis 
are  ratified  by  the  august  tribunal. 
One  by  one,  on  reason  shown,  they 
are  approved  as  capable  for  the  use 
of  arms.  Thereupon,  in  the  midst 
of  smiles  of  grim  encouragement 
from  the  assembly  whose  warrior 
ranks  they  are  henceforth  to  recruit, 
some  discreet  chief,  or  some  relative, 
the  sponsor  of  their  valour,  equips 
them  severally  with  shield  and  spear. 
With  this  ceremony  the  serious 
business  of  the  assembly  is  over. 
Most  of  its  members  will  remain  for 
public  feasting  and  diversion.  We 
prefer  to  follow  the  father  cf  one  <rf 
the  youthful  candidates,  who  wii^es 
with  greater  privacy  to  celebrate  at 
home  his  son's  introduction  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  manhood.  BJe 
is  a  chief  of  position,  and  wiU  enter- 
tain his  friends  eaud  retainers  at  a 
banquet  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
We  are  secure  of  welcome;  for  he 
of  all  men,  and  at  such  a  time,  is  not 
the  one   to   encounter  the  infiuny 
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of  elottog  his  mumon.  on  a  wbj- 
£urer. 

Throng  streets  in  wMch  the 
koguishing  condition  of  the  bruah- 
wood  betrays  the  frequency  and 
throug  of  traffic,  we  ihiead  our  way 
in  the  wake  of  our  elected  enter- 
tuner,  at  present  ignorant  of  the 
&T0ur  we  design  for  him ;  and  soon 
have  an  opportunity  of  inferring, 
from  the  extent  of  his  cattle-sheds, 
the  msgniJicence  of  his  resourees. 
The  eodosuie  in  which  tiie  snansion 
stands  is  bounded  on  the  side  of 
onr  approach  by  a  stream,  which, 
in  its  winding  course  from  north  to 
south,  is  destiued,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  in  the  future,  to  be 
called  WaJhrook,  and  in  the  &r-ofif 
nineteenth  century  to  be  sought 
rather  than  to  be  found.  Six  run- 
oiBg  paces  and  one  Tigorous  bound 
clear  the  stream  for  us,  and  alto- 
gether it  seems  a  tame  enough  and 
innocent  nvulel  But  provoke  it; 
stir  it  up  with  winter  diowers ;  let 
loose  upon  it  the  boundless  stores 
ef  the  Hampstead  springs,  and  it 
will  swell  and  foam  with  fury,  ready 
to  carry  away  whoeyer  should  rashly 
confront  its  chafing  torrent,  down, 
down  to  dark,  resistless  death,  and 
to  the  Thames.  Am  we  draw  nearer 
to  the  house,  we  observe  the  chief- 
like grandeur  of  the  preparations. 
We  pass  by  rude  plote  of  garden, 
where  the  roots  and  fruits  that 
shall  be  sparingly  offered  for  con- 
diment in  the  feast  of  marrow  and 
fiitness,  are  struggling  with  weeds 
for  existence.  A  &w  steps  further, 
and  the  culinary  fires  are  revealed, 
where  boiling,  and  broiling,  and  roast- 
ing on  spits,  the  more  substantial  part 
of  theentertainmentis  being  prepsux^ 
Here,  taken  from  underground  gar- 
ners, in  which  it  l^y  covered  in  the 
ear,  tiie  com  sufficient  for  the  feast 
is  being  beaten  out  before  under- 
going attrition  in  primitive  hand- 
mills.  Amongst  the  throng  of  busy 
slaves,  male  and  female,  a  hare  or 
two  moves  stealthily;  and  geese 
and  hens  waddle  and  strut,  and  hiss 
and  cackle.  These  are  domestic  pets, 
and  we  need  not  wet  our  hps  in 
anticipation  of  such  &re,  for  to  eat 
of  their  flesh  would  be  proiiaiiity. 

In  all  the  imposing  dignity  of 
reeds  and  sticks  woven  into  hurdles, 


and  mud-oemented,  the  mansion 
towers  in  haughty  roundness, 
thatched  with  mosaic  work  of  reeds 
and  straw.  The  roof  is  a  frustrated 
cone,  and  a  colunoin  of  smoke  be- 
tokens the  orifice  of  light  and  venti- 
lation. At  the  entrance  we  give  up 
our  arms  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  with  a  refined  instinctive  cere- 
mony, well-nigh  peculiar  to  an  early 
stage  of  culture,  receives  them  in 
token  of  welcome  to  his  hospitality 
and  shelter  for  the  night  We  ac- 
cept the  offered  bath  for  our  feet, 
whilst  he  bridles  the  curiosity  of 
his  nature  till  the  feast  shall  have 
restored  our  strength  to  announce 
our  rank  and  tell  our  story.  When 
the  banquet  is  in  readiness  we  are 
conducted  to  a  lounge  of  straw ;  or, 
seeing  that  we  have  the  appearanco 
of  strangers  of  distinction,  to  a  more 
luxuiious  couch  of  skins.  Then 
every  guest  apart  receives  his  por- 
tion. They  who  have  taken  only 
one  moderate  meal  since  they  rose 
in  the  early  morning,  faU  to  with 
appetites  of  an  interesting  vigour. 
But  we,  who  have  come  for  inspec- 
tion quite  as  much  as  for  refection, 
have  time  hastily  to  note  the  ap- 
parel and  other  habits  of  the  com- 
pany. The  host  and  the  more 
wealthy  have  collars  and  bracelets 
of  gold;  others  of  more  limited 
means  are  content  with  the  same 
ornaments  in  iron.  A  few  have  a 
woollen  tunic  of  a  coarse  manu- 
facture, that,  fitting  closely,  dis- 
plays the  thews  of  limbs  whidi 
exercise  has  developed  into  brawny 
strength  rather  than  into  sym- 
metry; others  are  covered,  or  not 
covered,  with  the  skins  of  beasts, 
fastened  by  a  clasp,  or,  in  def&ult 
of  this,  by  a  thorn.  The  guests  and 
family  are  ranged  round  tiie  side  of 
the  hall ;  before  each  stands  a  stool, 
with  a  platter  of  wood  or  earthen- 
ware, or  a  basket-work  dish  of  osier: 
the  portions  vary  in  quantity  and 
choiceness  with  the  rank  and  the 
exploits  of  the  guests.  Each  man 
takes  up  his  mess  with  his  hands, 
and  separates  it  for  mastication  with 
his  teeth.  If  difficulties  of  bone 
or  texture  occur,  he  surmounts 
them  with  a  knife,  which,  pro  h&fio 
publico,  in  a  certain  place  lies  ready 
for  such  a  contingency.    Behind  the 
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company  stand  Bcrvante,  boys  and 
girls,  Helx?8  and  Ganymodes,  to 
pour  the  potent  mead,  the  joy  of 
the  horn,  or  adininistor  the  U><-r, 
tlie  fitrenpth  of  the  shell.  But  that 
the  warlike  exix'<litioii  wyion  which 
the  eouncil  of  the  trilxi  has  deter- 
mined is  imminent,  the  fe^ust  would 
likely  last  for  days,  us  lontr,  indeed, 
as  provisions  and  li<iuors  slum  Id 
hold  out.  And  when  these  should 
be  exhauste<l,  a  mipration  would 
take  place,  and  the  host  and  his 
company  re])air  to  a  neighbour, 
whose  hospitality  would  be  honoured 
and  taxed  in  turn. 

But  this  feast  is  s]X*cial.     It  is  to 
celebrate    tlie    initiation    of   young 
Oscar,  eldest  son  and  pride  of  the 
host.     The  song  is  therefore  to  1x3 
raised;    the     foanihig     shell     pent 
circling  round ;  joy  is  to  be  heard 
in  the    hall.     Hark!    the    prelude 
already  rises  from  the  harps,  sweet 
as  the  musical  gales  of  spring.     The 
bards  strike  up  a  chant  lodged  in 
their  memory  in  praise  of  the  an- 
cestral glory  of  the  family.    Then 
one  alone  proceeds  to  improvise  a 
description  of   Oscar.    The   yoimg 
hero  is  blooming  as  the  l)ow  of  a 
shower ;  his  hair  Uke  the  mist  as  it 
rolls  on  the  river,  soft  and  curling 
in  the  day  of  the  sim.     A  moment 
after  birth  he  had  been  plunged, 
imflinching  and  in  silence,  into  tlie 
neighbouring    stream,    whose    icy 
covering  had  been  broken  for  his 
inmaersion.    Promptly  he  took  his 
first  sustenance  from  the  point  of 
his  father's  sword  ;  at  five  years  old 
he  swam  the  Thames,  and  climbed, 
at  six,  the  elms  of  Smithiield.    The 
numbers  swell  to  illustrate  how,  in 
early  boyhood,  ho  remained  up  to 
his  neck  for  three  days  in  a  morass, 
and  came  out  more  sleek  and  fresher 
for  the  ordeal ;  how  he  snatched  up 
a  spear  from  a  disabled  hunter,  and 
did  fierce  and  successful  battle  with 
a  boar ;  and  how  he  brought  down 
a  bird,  floating  secure  on  distant 
wing. 

'  In  wrettllng  nimble,  and  in  running  swift, 

In  shooting  stmdy,  and  in  iwimmlng  strong, 
Well  made  to  strike,  to  throw,  to  leap,  to  lift. 
And  all  the  sports  that  Britcnt  are  among, 
In  every  one  he  vanquished  erery  one. 
He   Tanquisbcd  all,  and  Tanquished  was  of 
none.* 


So  the  pa£t  instances  of  his  skfll 
and  strength  and  valour  are  summeil 
up.  Then  with  an  accession  of  fire 
and  furious  inspiration,  the  bard 
foretells  how,  ere  many  tiays  are  fled, 
he  shall  attain  to  the  novel  luxury 
of  a  draught  of  a  foemans  blocn.1, 
whose  hciul  shall  be  brought  in 
triumph  to  swell  tlio  number  ot 
those  which  already  adorn  the  pater- 
nal doorposts. 

The  recountal  of  Oscar's  prospec- 
tive exploits  fires  the  assembled 
heroes.  They  praise  their  own 
vahant  deeds ;  contemptuously  mea- 
sure others  with  themselves,  and 
exchange  the  ready  insult  and  intole- 
rable taunt.  A  scuffle  ensues  between 
a  pair  of  the  most  eager  disputants ; 
soon  thev  embrace  the  floor,  dis- 
abled  by  mutual  wounds ;  and  arc 
carried  out  to  be  experimented  XLyHm 
by  dniidic  leechcraft.  Alas !  for 
them  too  late  the  songs  of  lianls 
arise,  and  voices  of  sprightly  mirth ; 
the  trembling  harps  of  joy  are  strung 
to  the  battles  of  heroes  and  the 
heaving  breasts  of  love.  The  newly- 
dubbed  maji  with  grace  and  agility 
executes  a  martial  dance  amongst 
the  sharp  points  of  swortl  and  sjxar ; 
and  then  leads  off"  a  general  dance, 
in  which  the  young  men  and  maidens 
join.  The  elder  warriors  canvass 
the  chances  of  the  coming  war. 

Before  Unreasoning  WTath  or 
drunken  sleep  becomes  general, 
liurmar — we  have  to  apologize  for 
not  announcing  our  host's  name  l)e- 
fore — who  is  a  pious  man,  would 
wish  in  the  presence  of  his  friends 
to  consult  the  oracles  of  the  gods, 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  birds  and 
the  clippings  of  fruit-trees,  aljout 
a  rather  important  family  matter. 
It  is  a  problem  with  him  w^hether 
he  ought  to  give  his  daughter,  the 
deep-bosomed  Strina-<lona  to  Com- 
hal,  a  young  chief  who  has  Jointni 
her  in  the  chase,  and  who  is  now,  of 
all  her  lovers,  most  pressing  in  his 
suit.  Many  a  leader  of  heroes, 
many  a  hero  of  the  iron  sliield, 
many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  comes 
to  her  father's  house.  They  come 
to  woo  her,  the  stately  huntress. 
No  wonder :  she  is  as  fiur  as  a  sun- 
beam ;  her  eyes  are  stars  of  light ; 
her  face  is  heaven's  bow  in  showers ; 
her  dark  hair  flows  around  it  like 
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the  fleepy  clouds;  and  she,  the 
white-handed^  dwells  in  the  souls  of 
many  chieftains.  And  Gomhal  has 
aheady  earned  distinction  in  the 
hunt  and  in  the  war-field.  He  is  as 
strong  as  Hercules  with  his  club; 
beautiful  as  Apollo  with  a  differ- 
ence. None  can  better  than  he 
follow  the  boar,  or  track  the  wolf;  or 
bring  down  the  wild  bird  with  more 
unerring  shaft.  None  can  give  so 
truculent  a  curl  to  his  moustache ; 
or  trim  his  meteor  hair  so  dfldntily, 
or  let  it  &11  in  so  flaming  a  fold  on 
the  azure  amplitude  of  his  shoul- 
ders. None  can  so  deftly  tattoo  the 
star  upon  his  manly  breast,  or  de- 
pict an  owl ;  none  mark  so  well 
upon  his  limbs  the  punctured  out- 
line of  fish,  or  fowl,  or  cloud  to 
resemble  at  once  a  weasel  and  a 
whale.  His  coracle  is  the  smartest 
craft  upon  the  river ;  his  spear  tiie 
sharpest  in  the  hunt;  his  heart  the 
tenderest  in'  the  hall ;  his  head  the 
strongest  to  resist  the  insidious 
attack  of  the  joy  of  the  shell.  His 
chargers  are  the  fleetest ;  the 
scythes  of  his  war-Hsar  are  the  keen- 
est and  most  dreadful  of  his  tribe ; 
and  his  war-whoop  is  the  fiercest  in 
the  battle-cry.  Alas  for  true  love ! 
alas  for  manly  virtue !  The  indica- 
tions are  uni^vourable,  and  Comhal 
and  Strina-dona  must  teach  each 
other  to  wait. 

There  is  a  fear  that  the  duel  we 
saw  an  hour  ago  may  be  followed 
by  a  mel6e.  Let  us  escape  to  stroll 
as  we  may  through  the  town  by  the 
pale  Ught  of  stars.  As  we  step  out 
in  the  direction  of  the  Thames,  the 
stillness  is  broken  by  the  Ml  of 
venerable  branches,  the  rustling 
of  leaves,  and  the  pattering  of 
acorns  to  the  ground.  We  startle 
the  hog  from  his  prowling,  and  the 
heron  from  her  roost  in  Barbican ; 
and  presently  hear  the  owl  hooting 
at  the  nightingale  because  she 
makes  night  and  Cheapside  hideous 
with  her  senseless  grief.  The  un- 
bridged  tide  is  just  ebbing  slowly 
seaward ;  as  its  wavelets  break  on 
the  pebbled  shore  the  glow-worms 
of  the  water  sparkle  forth  a  mo- 
mentary protest  against  disturb- 
ance; the  swan  looks  up  half- 
awakened  to  menace ;  and  a  rolling 
porpoise,  a  stray  otter,  or  a  leaping 


trout  occasions  a  hollow  sound  that 
rises  and  fidls  only  to  deepen  the 
silence.  From  the  banks  we  tor- 
tuously and  painfully  repair  to  a 
grove  of  whicn  every  tree  is  popu- 
lous with  gods ;  and  in  which  a  holy 
man,  a  druidic  Plato,  has  his  cave  of 
residence.  Fleet  ditch  flows  at  his 
feet,  and  is  to  him  Hissus,  though 
in  long  after  times  to  be  chiefly 
famous  as  an  afiQuent  of  the  Styx. 
Here  by  day  he  instructs  the  youth 
of  the  laity,  who,  designated  from 
their  in&ncy  to  arms,  have  no  time 
for  the  twenty  years'  curriculum  in- 
cumbent on  priestly  aspirants,  to 
undergo  whicn  training  these  last 
are  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
sacred  groves  of  Anglesey,  or  the 
haunts  of  literature  and  science  on 
the  breezy  downs  of  Wilts,  or  the 
crags  of  the  Peak.  He  tells  us,  the 
holy  watcher  foi^the  midnight  reve- 
lation of  his  gods,  the  secrets  of  his 
order.  He  oonununicates  his  astro- 
nomic or  astrologic  lore;  initiates 
us  with  awful  penalties,  conditional 
upon  violation  of  secrecy,  into  mys- 
teries of  terror  and  sanctity ;  and 
shows  us  the  true  esoteric  meaning 
of  that  doctrine  which  to  popular 
auditors  he  declares  as  an  eternal 
transmigration  of  the  soul  of  man 
into  other  human  forms.  We  are 
awe-stricken  by  the  place  and  the 
time,  and  the  weird  appearance  of 
the  hoary  druidesses  who  minister 
to  his  wants,  and  participate  in  his 
divine  knowledge  and  prowess.  We 
leave  the  wondrous  man  to  his  into^ 
lerable  gloom  and  sanctity;  and 
return,  ere  yet  the  feast  be  quite 
done,  to  Burmar's  echoing  hall. 
Here,  when  the  company  is  in  great 
part  dispersed,  and  only  those  who 
are  going  to  lodge  for  the  night  are 
left,  we  couch  ourselves  with  our 
host,  his  fiEunily  and  visitants,  in  one 
large  bed  continued  round  the  room, 
and  invoke  unwilling  sleep  on  a 
skin,  a  rush,  and  a  wisp  of  straw. 

The  scene  changes.  Three  days 
have  passed.  The  warriors  have 
mustered,  and  Smithfield  is  at  once 
the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  place 
of  divination.  Priests,  garlanded 
with  the  sacred  leaves  of  the  oak, 
enter  ujwn  their  rites.  Two  luck- 
less stragglers  of  the  Atrebatii  have 
be«n  seized;    of    whom     one    is 
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stabbed  witiiasword,  timt  his  desth- 
thioes  and  the  channels  of  his  blood 
upon  the  giotmd  may  indicate  tbe 
fortone  of  the  expedition,  and  pro- 
pitiate the  deities.  Tbe  other  is,  for 
Wse  purpoeee,  pitted  to  fight  against 
a  enampion  of  the  Trinobantes, 
iM^lesmy  bis  ovennatch.  Tbe 
movemeirts  of  the  fish  which  abound 
in  the  lake— in  after  times  to  be 
filled  in  or  exhaled— are  anxiously 
watched  as  fin  and  tail  indulge  in 
agitaticms  at  once  propelling  and 
prophetic;  the  water  is  disturbed 
that  its  cipeling  undulations  may 
fore-announoe  tbe  issue  of  the  oob- 
test ;  and  the  pair  of  white-winged 
crows  who  caw  amongst  the  yene- 
table  elms  are  invited,  by  the  way 
in  which  they  feed,  to  give  a  yerdict 
On  tbe  whole  the  omens  are  satis- 
factory;  the  hymn  of  praise  is 
chanted;  the  war*cry  raised;  the 
imprecations  devoutly  pronounced 
npon  the  enemy;  and  the  expedi- 
tion sets  out  on  its  march. 

Later  yet,  and  liie  Trinobantes 
have  met  their  foes  in  preparation 
to  receive  them  on  the  verge  of  the 
Ibrest  at  Teddington.  There  the 
battle  is  joined.  Blood  has  flowed. 
Slain  and  wounded  on  either  side 
attest  the  thunder  of  the  shook. 
Now  the  Trinobantes  essay  their 
well-practified  tactic  of  pretended 
flight  Kallying  again,  they  prepaie 
for  a  grand  advance.  Holy  priests 
are  piously  cursing;  warriors  fu- 
riously whooping ;  dogs  baying; 
and  women  with  dishevelled  haar, 
with  Uirid  looks  and  hearts  of  furies, 
flying  from  post  to  post,  and  burl- 
ing burning  brands.  Bows  are 
bent ;  slings  are  poised ;  spears  are 
levelled ;  ^  reins  and  the  lash  axe 
given  to  the  horses;  the  scythed 
ehariots  are  gathering  speed;  yell, 
and  din,  and  clatter,  and  horror  are 
at  their  height,  wh^,  lo !  a  band  of 
Druids  and  attendioit  Druidesses 
from  tbe  monastic  eaves  of  Bhsen 
appear  to  stay  the  uplifted  weapons 
wid  the  torrent  of  epithet  and  war. 
Beace  is  made  by  uieir  authority. 
Each  side  retains  its  captives.  Our 
London  friends  retire  with  the 
bodies  of  their  heroes  who  have 
gloriously  died,  and  with  the  heads  of 
vanquished  foes  dangling  from  their 
chafing,  proudly-stepping  steeds. 


Smitfafield  is  xeaehed  ones  move. 
A  k«ge  oolossal  terror  of  wicker- 
work  rears  its  iniRshapm  head  and 
holds   out  its   limbs  for   vietinuL 
Bring  forth  tbe  lowing  cattle ;  drive 
on  the  bleating  aheep ;  h^  np  tito 
lusty,  sullen  prisoners ;  flim?  in  the 
three  native  cowards  who,  consciofae 
of  disgrace  in  the  late  oioonnter, 
have  volunteered  to  compound  hf 
immolation  for  a  passage  into  iba 
forma  of  braver  men;  pack  thick 
with  hay  and  Iniishwood ;  then  add 
tbe  flame  to  crackle  and  roar  out 
glory  to  tiie  god  of  war.  Thatdiyine 
personage,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with  be- 
nignant seowls  receives  the  sacrifice. 

Then  to  where  6i  Paul's  sbali  in 
the  fiur-aff  time  to  come  rear  its 
massy  pile,  and  lift  its  dome  sub- 
lime, to  inter  with  due  honour,  yvitii 
daughter  of  steeds  and  favourite 
dogs,  tbe  heroes  who  died  in  Hie 
conflict  The  men  starkly  buried  in 
rows  to-day,  with  arrow-heads  and 
weapons  1^  their  side,  will  long 
ages  hence  be  found  when  Wren 
shall  dig  for  the  foundations  of  his 
cathedral  Meanwhile,  for  sons  -who 
shall  np  more  return,  for  fathers 
who  have  intermitted  the  training  of 
their  bantlings  to  tbe  scent  of  blood, 
Cheapside  is  fcnrlom,  and  Shad^well 
disconsolate;  and  the  widows  of 
AlVapping  are  loud  in  their  wail. 

As  we  raise  our  head,  lately  boyyed 
for  a  moment  in  homage  to  their 
picturesque  bereavement,  the  tear 
m  our  eye  becomes  suddenly  em- 
pearled  in  the  blessed  sunbeuns  of 
our  native  century.  Was  then  onr 
spectacle  only  a  dream?  Was  it 
fuicy  alone  tiiat  gave  denizens  to 
winding,  tangled  forest-streets  and 
huts  that  claimed  to  be  a  city; 
clustered  the  collective  wisdoniy 
piety,  and  valour  of  warrior,  piieat, 
and  patriarch ;  placed  shadowy  meats 
before  feigned  guests;  wait  fortli 
with  serned  ghosts  to  meet  armed 
phantoms  in  illusive  war;  and 
thundered  forth  a  wild  diapason 
that  in  truth  was  not  so  much  as  a 
whiq)er  or  an  echo?  Or  did  we, 
chanoe-fEivoured,  stumble  on  one  of 
those  musty  pigeon-holes  in  which. 
the  somewhat  capricious  muse  of 
history  has  stowed  away  the  archives 
of  60  many  unblazoned  nations? 
Plainly  and   frankly,  to   all 
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qoMoBB,  Kot  We  bsme  dieKmed 
Dotiuxig;  vre  tofe  Bolftiiiig iaxicied ; 
and  the  sMeljOlio  hm  been  to  xm, 
M  in  tiuB  case  to  all,  a  wiell-nigk 
timeleflB  niggaid  miih  disabled  into. 
We  did  ^Doi  dream,  we  bay,  bat 
ahared  the  meilihodic  Tiaon  of  a  le- 
tiospeotiye  seer.  We  forswore  phan- 
tiisy  in  &voiir  of  an  imagination  that 
dared  to  esercise  itself  only  within 
tiie  limits  of  the  wirisinule.  We 
caught  stFftf ,  fragmentary,  and  half- 
contradictory  Yoioes  from  a  score  of 
spealEers  wh<»i  it  boots  not  to  name, 
«Bd  pressed  ihem  to  wnanimiiy  and 
coherence.  CAianging  the  figure, 
ov  picture  was  a  composition,  but 
an  honest  one,  and  of  which  no  part 
had  been  inTonted.  Before  a  back- 
gioond  of  Bati<Mial  iastitiitiQiis  and 
ciurtwnB  by  vanoos  study-painiers 
made  ready  to  oar  hand,  we  threw 
in  indiTidnalfl,  and  gave  them  names, 
humanify,  and  action. 


But  will  su^  an  CKplanation 
suffice  toexcnse  us  tepvee^iting,  in 
something  like  nanati ve  form,  gatiier- 
ings,  disputes,  and  saonfiaes,  whidi 
did  not  circumstantiaUy  happen? 
We  think  it  wflL  If  by  the  diar 
lectioian,  then  a  foriiwi  by  the  de^ 
lineator  of  manners,  the  probable, 
and  eyen  'tiie  possible,  may  often- 
times witii  propriety  be  assumed  as 
the  true.  Ini^uoQsly  our  little 
sketch  eannot  pronounce  itself  a 
photogmph  of  events  in  -which,  on 
the  one  hand,  all  rainniest  accessories 
ttie  brought  to  light,  and  to  which, 
ontheot£er,noneaieB8pplied;  bmfc 
it  is  not  yentureeome  to  deeiace  as 
ingenuously  that  it  is  frorly  repre- 
sentatiye  of  other  eyents,  which,  in 
oonditions  only  slightly  ehanged, 
would  have  taken  the  form  and  com- 
plexion of  history. 

A.  H.  G. 
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nraE  opera  is  demoralizing.  Cela 
X  dej^nd.  It  is  far  from  being  of 
necessity  so,  for  it  stirs  the  pas- 
sions, in  proportion  as  it  is  artistic, 
Taried,  and  dexterous,  less  keenly 
than  tragedy  or  comedy,  which 
assail  our  sensibilities  with  irxesist- 
ible^force  witii  liieir  recital  of  right 
and  wrong  in  impassioned  words, 
accompanied  by  suitable  action. 
The  same  is  said  by  Rousseau,  in^ 
ferentially  if  not  directly,  that  in 
opera  tbe  ear  is  flattered  by  sound, 
rather  than  the  heart  touched  hj 
sentiment. 

The  opera  is  xumaturall  No 
more  ummtnxal  than  song  in  birds 
and  perfume  in  flowers.  The  mono- 
logue of  opera  is  as  old  as  the  hills, 
and  spontaneous  as  the  breath  of 
life.  Its  origin  dates  fax  back  in 
the  auld  lang  syne,^ben  the  first 
little  maid  bom  into  our  world, 
wreathed  at  six  years  old  her  spring 

•  'The  History  of  the  Opera,  from  its 
Orjgui  ia  Itaiy  to  the  Present  Time.  With 
Anecdotes  of  the  most  celebrated  Composers 
and  Vocalists  of  Europe/  By  Sutheiland 
Edvards.  London:  W.  H.  AJlen  and  Co. 
IW2.    2  Tols.,  pp.  803,  324. 


garland  of  wild  flowers  for  her  head, 
and  danced  in  her  iu&nt  glee  and 
sang,  and  said  while  she  sang, '  I  love 
my  mother,  and  my  motbsr  loves 
me.'  No  less  simple  and  sacred 
was  the  first  operatic  combination  of 
music,  dance,  and  song,  than  tiiat 
old-world  outburst  of  reverent  affeo- 
tion,  irre|»essible  mirth,  and  impul- 
sive mel«iy.  The  opera  of  modem 
days  is  unlike,  yet  the  same ;  it  is 
still  music,  dance,  and  song— with  a 
difference. 

Jubal  played  opera  wlien  he  made 
his  earliest  essay  at  artificial  music 
from  twanging  wire  and  pandean  reed. 

Miriam  and  her  minstrel  maidens 
recited  opera  1^  tiie  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Bea. 

And  David  danced  open  befoie 
tiie  ariE,  when  wi^  accompaniment  of 
music  and  song  he  transported  the 
sacred  cabinet  from  the  house  of 
Obed-Edom  to  its  home  en  kingly 
Zion. 

Let  none  be  scandalized  that  we 
class  the  nrasic  of  Holy  Writ  under 
this  large  generic  name — ^^for  opera 
is  the  child  of  religion  by  a  duect 
descent— swinging  up  in  Italy,  its 
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modem  birthplace,  out  of  the 
mystery  plays  of  the  middle  ages — 
not  to  mention  its  evidently  more 
early  progenitor  in  the  Greek  plays 
and  the  lloman  festival  music. 

To  a  classical  scholar  its  resem- 
blance to  the  grand  Greek  tragedies, 
which,  with  their  choruses,  movetl 
to  the  rhythm  of  a  stately  symphony 
throughout,  will  at  once  present 
itself — and  these  tragedies  were  con- 
structed to  inculcate  the  fear  of  the 
gods  and  the  most  awful  moral  les- 
sons. In  them  no  dramatis  personsD 
were  without  a  Dms  intersit:  no 
plot  was  resolved  without  an  oracle : 
no  catastrophe  attained  without  tho 
fiat  of  fate:  while  all  the  back- 
ground was  aKve  and  horrible  with 
grand  and  mysterious  spectres  of 
deities,  demons,  and  furies,  boding, 
beckoning,  forbidding. 

But  while  the  resemblance  between 
Greek  tragedy  and  modem  opera 
will  not  fail  to  strike  the  most  super- 
ficial observer,  a  deeper  inspection 
will  show  how  these  two  entertain- 
ments, starting  from  the  same  point 
of  music,  song,  and  dance  appro- 
priated to  a  rebgious  festivity,  took 
a  final  direction  that  led  them  far 
apart  from  each  other,  and  issued  in 
a  total  divergence. 

In  the  tragedy  the  words  and  sen- 
timents were  everytliing,  although 
the  solemn  and  the  sprightly  strain 
lent  smoothness  to  their  intonation ; 
the  human  tongue  and  the  great 
heart  of  man  spoke  with  power  to 
human  hearts,  and  left  '  the  comet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dul- 
cimer, and  all  kinds  of  music '  but 
a  subordinate  part  to  play. 

But  the  opera,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  turned  tne  music  into  its  primum 
mobile,  and  left  the  sense  it  would 
express  to  make  its  way  into  hght 
on  the  wing  of  concerted  sounds. 
The  Greek  play  addressed  the  under- 
standing, the  opera  chiefly  the  senses. 
Olden  tragedy  was  the  drama  har- 
monized, but  modem  opera  is  music 
dramatized.  There  must  needs  be 
words,  more  or  less  appropriate,  to 
excite  feeling  in  the  singer,  and  form 
a  centre  round  which  the  composer 
shall  marshal  his  compacted  notes ; 
there  must  be  a  distinct  and  uniting 
theme — ^a  passion  or  purpose  to  be 
represented  which  shall  admit  of 


musical  treatment  and  exhibition— 
but  beyond  the  utility  of  a  hbretto 
for  actor  and  comjwser,  no  words  are 
wanting  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  tone- 
fill  drama,  which  develops  itself  by 
the  aid  of  harmony  alone.  An  opera 
must  be  considered  a  failure,  whose 
music  does  not  so  clearlv  define  itg 
intent,  that  no  monitorial  adjunct  is 
needful  to  explain  it.  If  it  cannot 
go  without  the  crutches  of  intelli- 
gible dialogue,  it  cannot  go  in  a  mu- 
sical sense  at  all. 

The  essential  condition  of  opera  is 
that  singers  act :  whether  they  act 
well  or  ill  is  of  little  moment,  as 
their  proper  function  is  singing. 
Actors,  on  the  contrary,  attempting 
to  sing,  vrHl  not  fulfil  the  condition, 
as  only  on  the  wings  of  disciplined 
song  will  the  soul  of  opera  expand 
its  flight.  In  a  word,  an  opera  is 
an  overture  dramatized — music  its 
main  strain  and  leading  condition- 
music  the  breath  of  ite  life — and 
action  only  an  accident,  a  super- 
addition,  lending  it  a  new  form  of 
expression,  but  not  increasing  its 
native  force. 

Opera,  as  its  name  imports,  comes 
to  us  from  Italy,  the  genial  home 
and  gymnasium  of  the  arts.  Opera 
was  originally  accompanied  by  an 
explanatory  tcnn,  as  it  was  a  mnsi- 
cal  or  other  exhibition ;  '  opera  per 
musica,'  'scenica  per  musica,'  or 
'  opera  musicale.*  Its  sacred  origin  is 
bespoken  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  being  played 
to  music  in  Bome  so  early  as  the 
year  1440.  The  success  of  such 
exhibitions  naturally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  profane  subjects  in 
intervals  between  the  sacred  seasons. 
Our  term  *  performance,'  which  is  an 
exact  equivalent  of  the  word  *  opera, 
has  secured  for  itself  the  same 
technical  application  for  a  theatrical 
exhibition,  which  the  corresponding 
Italian  temi  possesses,  md  tiips 
relieves  the  foreign  art-word  of  its 
aspect  of  solecism. 

It  must  have  been  a  mere  accident 
— the  casual  employment  of  a  great 
painter  in  the  Pftpal  service — ^which 
gave  scenic  embellishment  the  chief 
place  in  the  attractions  of  the  opera 
m  the  time  of  the  painter  Balthazar 
Peruzzi.  His  architectural  iUuskms 
were  perfection — ^the  astanisfamoit 
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of  BTBii  the  greatest  artistB.  Titian, 
it  is  said,  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
plane  sni&ces  of  Pemzzi  were  not 
solid  chisel-work,  till  he  ascended  a 
ladder  and  touched  the  paintings. 
What  was  counted  a  curious  achieye- 
ment  in  those  days,  to  us  seems  a 
very  small  and  mechanical  contriy- 
anoe.  We  haye  obseryed  the  same 
thing  oyer  and  oyer  again  in  con- 
tinental palaces — notably  in  Amster- 
dam and  Berlin,  and  to  us,  notwith- 
standing the  crowing  of  our  cicerone 
oyer  the  miracdlo  of  execution,  and 
the  much-belauded  example  of  old 
Zeuxis  crammed  down  our  throat 
in  credulous  childhood,  the  result 
neyer  appeared  otherwise  than  as 
a  yulgar  and  unartistio  abomina- 
tion. 

The  'Orfeo'  of  1480,  the  music  of 
which  was  composed  by  Angelo 
Poliziano,  and  the  words  by  Cardinal 
Biario,  nephew  of  the  pope,  is  the 
fizst  legitimate  opesA  of  which 
record  exists,  differing  doubtless, 
in  many  points,  from  tiie  elaborate 
compound  of  modem  days,  but  pre- 
senting an  essential  resemblance— 
quite  as  great  as  that  between  the 
ooltiyated  man  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tory  and  the  polished  frequentcor  of 
the  salons  of  the  nineteenth. 

In  theearlierstagesof  opera,  choral 
music  appears  to  haye  had  undue 
preponderance,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
dramatic  part;  but  by  degrees  the 
drama  clamied  a  £urer  proportion  of 
the  work,  and  Vincent  Galileo,  &ther 
of  the  asbonomer,  is  especially  noted 
as  the  inyentor  of  the  recitatiyo. 

The  interval  in  time  is  great, 
down  to  i597>  more  than  a  hundred 
years;  but  the  result  in  achieyement 
is  still  greater,  when  'Dafiie,'  the 
first  complete  opera  according  to 
the  modem  pattern,  was  performed 
in  the  Corsi  Palace,  at  Florence.  Of 
this  work,  Ottayio  Rinuccini,  the 
&st  poetof  the  day,  wrote  the  libretto, 
and  Peri  and  Cacdni,  accomplished 
musicians,  composed  the  music. 

'Euridice,'  followed  three  years 
afterwards, 'a  musical  play  in  fiye 
acts,  represented  on  occasion  of  the 
manriage  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
with  Ih^uda  di  Medici.  Each  of  the 
fiye  acts  of  'Euridice'  concluded 
witii  a  chorus,  the  dialogue  was  in 
ledtatiye,  and  one  of  the  chaxactezB 


sang  an  air  which  was  introduced  by 
an  instrumental  prelude. 

The  opera  was  now  complete: 
the  model  raised,  which  succeeding 
artists  were  to  copy,  improye  upon, 
and  excel,  if  they  could,  within  the 
lurescribed  limits,  but  not  desert  for 
any  fashion  of  their  own. 

The  'Dafiie'  of  1597  was  asso- 
ciated with  new  music  in  1608  by 
Gagliano;  and  this  in  1637  was 
translated  by  Opitz,  '  the  &ther  of 
the  lyric  stage  m  Germany,'  set  to 
music  by  Schiitz,  and  represented 
at  Dresden  on  occasion  of  a  royal 
marriage.  But  though  this  was  a 
formal  and  first  introduction  of  the 
opera  into  Germany,  it  was  not  till 
seyenty  years  afterwards  that  the 
composer  Reiser  naturalized  the 
musioBd  drama  in  his  natiye  Wolfen- 
buttel. 

In  the  earliest  forms  of  opera  the 
musical  accompaniment  occupied 
quite  a  subordinate  position,  and 
knew  little  of  those  splendid  bands 
and  magnificent  harmonies  of  the 
present  day  which  conceal,  and 
more  than  make  up  for  the  poyerty 
of  yocal  resources  in  the  singing 
sirens.  The '  Dafiie '  of  1597  had  an 
orchestra  only  of  a  harpsichord,  a 
guitar,  a  lyre,  and  a  lute — ^all  stringed 
instruments  but  one,  the  whole  eyi- 
dently  subordinated  to  the  yoice. 
But  the  same  opera,  eleyen  years 
afterwards,  as  differentiy  arranged, 
was  accompanied  by  two  haqpsi- 
chords,  two  lyres,  ten  yiolas,  three 
bass  yiolas,  two  double  basses,  a 
double  haip,  two  French  yiolins, 
besides  guitars,  organs,  a  flute,  cla- 
rions, and  trombones.  A  curious 
deyice  accompanied  this  reyolu- 
tionary  moyement  in  opera,  which 
was  eyidently  a  step  in  adyance,  by 
making  the  instrumental  a  larger 
supplement  to  the  yocal  part  of  the 
performance — ^the  deyice  being  the 
appropriation  of  certain  classes  of  in- 
stiuments  to  certain  characters  in  the 
play,  a  new-old  contriyance  resorted 
to  by  our  modem  Hofi&nann,  in  his 
'  Undine,'  in  1817,  and  later  still  by 
Herr  Wagner.  In  the  '  Dafiie,'  for 
instance,  the  bass  yiolas  accom- 
panied Orfeo,  the  yiolas  J^rtctice,  the 
trombones  PhUo,  the  small  organ 
AvcUo,  and  the  neyerK)ld  ferryman 
of  the  Stygian  lake,  Charm,  whose 
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Senedus  was,  wnper  wrida,  sang  to 
the  music  of  the  tiitlrltng  goitar. 

The  introducer  of  this  enlarged 
orchestn  haying  become  chapel- 
master  of  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  poro^ 
dnced  works  of  equal  magnificence 
unth  that  fint  named,  until  tiie 
£ime  of  the  Venetian  operas  was 
spread  throughout  Italy,  and  the 
new  entertainment,  in  its  more  folly- 
deyeloped  splendour,  was  established 
in  all  the  principal  dtiea  of  the 
garden  of  Europe, 

Among  the  leading  fiemale  singers 
of  that  time  was  Leonora  Baroni, 
da;ughter  of  aa  equally  celebrated 
nnger,AdriaoaBaiioiii.  To  Leonora, 
won  by  her  yoice  and  seientcfic 
skill,  our  Milton  addressed  his 
three  Latin  poems,  'Ad  Leonoram 
Bomae  Canentem.'  This  fair  can- 
tatrice  of  the  eternal  city  was 
the  Lalage,  d^lct  rideniem,  and 
duice  logutntem,  of  the  beardless 
northern  minstrel's  song.  When  the 
CfpexSk  attained  its  perfect  deyelop- 
ment  as  a  refined  and  ennobling 
species  of  entertainment,  its  migra- 
tion to  the  more  cirilized  countries 
of  Europe  became  a  mere  question 
of  means  and  opportonity.  In 
Germany,  Dresden,  as  we  Inye  al- 
ready seen  in  the  case  of  Opitz' 
translation  of '  The  Daphne,'  was  the 
first  field  of  its  production  and 
elaborate  eultiTation.  Augustus 
'the  Strong'  of  Cariyle  (see  his 
'Frederick  the  OTea,i)  was  the 
most  munificent  patron  of  this  khid 
of  entertainment;  but  his  period 
comes  down  into  the  early  middle 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
whereas  before  his  day  Wolfenbiittel 
and  Hamburg  presented  claims 
upon  recognition  as  cultivators  of 
the  opera. 

As  early  too  as  1645  Qtteen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden  sent  a  war  ^up  to 
Italy  for  the  ccmTeyance  of  the 
singer  Ferri  to  her  court.  Feni  is 
said  to  have  been  able  to  descend 
two  octaves  of  the  chromatic  scale 
without  taking  brealh,  performing  a 
shake  on  every  note  unaccompanied, 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  tuning 
instrument 

Under  Leopold  I.  at  Vienna,  the 
earlier  opera  was  distinguii^ed  more 
for  its  magnificence  of  appointment 
than  for  its  scientific  results.    Leo- 


pold was  an  impassioned  lofer  of 
music,  for  it  is  said  that,  feeling  his 
end  ap|goaching,  he  sent  for  his  band 
and  bade  them  |^y  a  sympltony^  to 
whose  sweet  sounds  he  died. 

Apostolo  Zeno  and  Metastaaio  con- 
tributed the  matter  ei  several  ope- 
ratic plays  at  Vienna,  which  have 
been  set  to  fresh  music  over  tad 
over  again  by  sneoesBive  oompoaers. 
TiU  we  come  down  to  Oluck,  how- 
ever, as  a  composer,  and,  later  stiU, 
Mozart,  there  is  not  very  much 
claiming  our  regard  in  the  "Viennese 
operatic  department.  In  z  7  x  6  Lady 
Mary  Wortiey  Montagu  visited  the 
opera  at  Vieima,  and  w»»  agree- 
ably impressed  by  the  al  fresco 
character  of  the  entertainment,  open- 
air  performances  being  still  in  vogue 
occasionally  in  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, as  we  ourselves  can  testify  at 
no  distant  date.  Keal  water  was  of 
course  one  of  the  attractions— said 
'  real  water '  being  one  of  the  barbie 
ions  abases  of  scenic  ilhnon— &tal 
to  general  efiect,  and  in  some  cases 
giving  rise  to  ludicrous  inddenta. 

In  one  of  the  stage  effeets  tst- 
ranged  by  Bemino,  who  wa«  senlp- 
tor,  arohitect,  and  soenie  painter  too, 
the  Tiber, '  real  water/  was  repre- 
sented as  roshing  from  the  rear  of 
the  stage  forward  towards  the  or- 
chestra in  such  threatening  guise, 
that  the  audience  rose  to  flee  in  real 
alarm  from  the  impending  danger, 
and  nothing  but  the  subsidence  of 
the  flood  through  open  traps  in  the 
floor  stayed  their  flight. 

The  same  incongmons  union  of 
the  real  and  ideal  api)ear»  in  the  in- 
troduction of  live  birds  into  the 
visionary  groves  oi  the  Haymarket 
in  the  days  of 'The  Spectator.'  'The 
sparrows  and  chaffinches  at  the  Hay- 
market  fly,  as  yet,  very  irreg^arly 
over  the  stage,  and  instead  of  perch- 
ing on  the  trees  and  performing 
their  parts,  these  young  aeters  either 
get  into  the  galleries,  or  put  out  the 
candles.'  A  truce  with  these  imper- 
tinences, which  have  not  yet  lost 
their  hold,  however,  upon  ihe  grosser 
tastes  and  material  likings  of  the 
multitude.  A  man  must  be  spe- 
cially educated  for  the  function  who 
can  criticise  and  relish  a  pctoie 
per  m ;  and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  the  richest  and  most  lational  en- 
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joTiiient  of  the  music  of  opei% 
apart  from  its  deooratiYe  adjonctB. 

The  lage  for  spectacular  adorn- 
meDt  of  &e  miuMsal  drama  was  at 
its  height  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  at  Dresden  ao- 
oommodation  was  furnished  on  the 
stage  for  manoeuyring  four  hundred 
horsemen  together ;  when  at  Stutt- 
gardt,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dancers  in  the  corps  de  bal- 
let ;  and  when  from  the  number  of 
soldiers  on  the  stage,  and  their 
excellent  drill  hy  De  Chass6,  maitre 
de  ballet,  Louis  XY.  named  him  his 
general. 

As  the  heroic  romances  of  other 
days— the '  Grand  Cyrus'— the '  Pha- 
runond/  the  'Cassandra'  —  have 
given  place  to  the  novel  of  the  mande 
or  demi-monde,  the  li/e^ovel  in  its 
most  emphatic  expression,  so  have 
the  classical  themes  of  the  original 
opera,  with  their  heathen  machinery, 
subsided  into  the  modem  dnnestio 
of  the  '  Spanish  Barber,'  the  <  Lost 
Spoon,'  and  thd  'Don  Pasquale.' 
xhe  lofty  flight  and  at  the  same 
time  monotonous  plot  of  the  early 
opemtic  craftsmen  gave  rise  to  Uie 
squib  of  Favart~r 

*  Qaleonqae  Tondm 

The  which  we  may  thus  render : — 

'  Wbo0T«r  wetdd  aa  aip^r»  niBlotp 
Most  lU'rallj  our  ooomel  take : 
On  Plato  let  him  fini  Intrude, 
And  borrow  thence  a  Hellish  brood :  . 
Next  let  him  mount  the  upper  air 
And  bring  down  gods— at  least  a  pair: 
Then,  aa  his  third  detiderandum, 
A  hero  be  pick'd  up  at  raadom. 
The  plot  with  dancing  overlay, 
Till  one  can  scarce  find  out  the  play. 
Amid  a  rammer  happy /^^ 
Bid  •  wild  tempest  sodden  best : 
And  Interrapt  a  tranquil  feast     \ 
With  roar  and  rout  of  syU  bcastv  > 
Lion,  or  deadly  snalce  at  leasL      j 
He  that  would  thus  an  op're  make 
Away  must  reason's  dictates  shalce ; 
Most  sing,  where  no  one  sang  before— 
Must  dsnoe,  where  none  wonld  beat  the 
floor. 
As  to  f%MUy  never  mind  it^ 
Its  end  somehow  'twill  surely  find  it.' 

The  history  of  the  Italian  opera 
in  England  is  the  history  of  Handel, 
its  greatest  composer  at  that  pehod. 
Driven  from  Hamburgh  by  a  quarrel 
"With  his  colleague  in  the  conduct  of 
the  orchestra  in  that  city,  and  be- 


taking himself  to  Hanover,  Handel 
very  naturally  followed  the  fortunes 
of  tiioee  English  nobles  whom  poli- 
tical conneidons  led  to  sojouni  in 
the  Electorate.  In  1711  he  pro- 
duced '  Binaldo,'  his  first  opera,  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  His  last  opera  was  called 
'Deidamia,'  and  was  composed  in 
1740,  after  which  he  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  production  of 
oratorios,  which  are,  in  x>oint  of  fact, 
sacred  operas,  rum  costumes.  Ora- 
torios have  all  the  variety,  verve, 
and  perfection  of  the  opera,  apart 
from  its  scenic  and  livened  accom- 
paniments. But  the  great  com- 
poser and  director  had  sailed  upon 
a  very  tempestuous  sea,  during  his 
previous  career,  from  the  emulation 
of  rival  houses,  the  discords  of  ill- 
conditioned  singers,  and  the  shutting 
up  from  bankruptcy  of  the  Roy^ 
Academy  of  Music  (or  the  Opera 
House  under  royal  patronage) 
which  he  directed.  He  engs^;ed 
Buononcini  and  Ame  to  compose  for 
it  Buonindni  had  his  party  of 
patrons,  who  rang  to  the  skies  ap- 
^auses  of  all  his  pieces,  while  those 
of  his  fiur  greater  maestro  were  as 
passionately  run  down.  This  rivalry 
led  to  Swift's  celebrated  ejHgram : — 

'Some  say  that  SIgnor  Buonondnl 
Compared  to  Hiand«l  is  a  ninny ; 
While  others  say  that  to  him  Handel 
Is  hardly  fit  to  bold  a  candle ; 
Strange  that  snch  differenoe  should  be 
Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.' 

Buononcini  was  a  musician  of 
considerable  merit,  and  lived  till 
nearly  a  hundred  years  of  age  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession. 

The  quarrels  of  Faustina  and 
Guzzoni,  &vourite  Italian  prime 
donne  of  Handel's  day,  are  classical. 
Their  styles  were  so  entirely  diflferent 
that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  pre- 
text for  commending  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  La  Faus- 
tina was  brilliant — La  Cuzzoni  ex- 
pressive. The  pathas  of  the  one 
and  the  rapid  execution  of  the  other 
were  distinctly  characteristic.  As 
if,  however,  the  throne  of  supre- 
macy on  the  stage  admitted  of  only 
one  sovereign,  those  who  liked  the 
one  could  not  but  cry  down  the 
other  of  these  great  artists.  When 
one  began  to  sing,  the  partisans  of 
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Hie  other  began  to  hiss.  Cuzzoni, 
pretty  but  cold,  had  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  on  her  side.  Faustina^ 
lively  and  fiuniliar,  commanded  the 
men.  One  of  these  preux  chevaliers 
of  the  latter  singer  must  have  given 
birth  to  the  ungallant  epigram : — 

*  Old  poets  sing  tbat  beasts  did  danoe 

WhtneTer  Orpbeus  plsyed ; 
So  to  FsnstinA's  duurn^ng  Toloe 
Wise  Pembroke's  asses  brayed.' 


Cuzzoni  had  to  give  way.  She 
was  got  rid  of  by  the  directors  by 
the  shabby  device  of  offering  her 
one  guinea  less  of  salary  than  her 
rival,  which  her  pride  would  not 
idlow  her  to  accept  Twenty-three 
years  afterwards  the  poor  soul  sang 
in  London,  old,  infinn,  and  voice- 
less. In  Holland  she  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  after  this ;  and  finally  died 
at  Bologna,  earning  a  scanty  main- 
tenance by  button-making.  Im- 
providence on  the  part  of  these 
pamx)ered  pets  of  the  public  may 
be  charged  with  the  larger  share  of 
their  misfortunes;  nevertheless,  no 
feeling  mind  can  fiedl  to  regret  the 
hard  fete  by  which — on  les  adore 
quand  elles  sont  belles, — on  les  jette 
k  la  voirie  quand  elles  sont  mortes. 

Faustina  was  happier,  well  mar- 
ried, and  died  in  1783  at  Venice, 
being  then  no  less  than  ninety  years 
of  age. 

As  the  composition  of  our  national 
air, '  God  save  the  King,'  dates  from 
Handel's  time,  it  may  be  x)ermitted 
to  interject  that  Handel  is  not  its 
composer,  nor  Dr.  John  Bull,  who 
harmonized  a  simple  chant  on  the 
four  words  *  God  save  the  iang,'  nor 
LuUi,  nor  any  one  besides  of  earher 
date  than  Henry  Carey,  who  com- 
posed the  tune,  exactly  as  it  is  sung 
now,  in  1740,  in  celebration  of  the 
taking  of  Portobello  by  Admiral 
Vernon. 

London  could  not  support  two 
Italian  operas;  and  yet  political 
rather  than  artistic  considerations 
induced  the  leading  nobility  to  sup- 
port an  opera  of  their  own  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  patronized  by  the 
king,  the  first  George.  The  natural 
consequence  befel,  that  both  specu- 


lations were  ruined,  and  no  Italian 
opera  existed  in  1737. 

Another  reason,  doubtless,  was 
the  immense  popularity  achieved 
by  the  English  'Beggars'  Opera,' 
acted  in  a  language  '  understanded 
of  the  common  people,'  recom- 
mended by  really  attractive  melo- 
dies, and  by  the  same  class  of  inci- 
dents that  made  the  prose  melo- 
drama of '  Jack  Sheppanl '  so  popu- 
lar at  a  more  recent  date.  Porpora, 
the  manager  of  the  rival  house,  re- 
tired to  the  classic  shades  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  Handel  to  the  Elysian 
field  of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

But  the  opera  shortly  reTived. 
la  1 741,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex 
undertook  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  with  Galuppi  as 
composer,  who  produced  several  suc- 
cessml  operas.  And  so  on  through 
the  remainder  of  the  century.  The 
best  pieces  from  Italy  and  GerinaDy 
were  usually  performed  in  London 
for  years  before  they  found  their 
way  into  France — Italian  opera, 
until  within  the  bounds  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  not  being  fully  natu- 
ralized in  Paris.  To  Handel  much 
of  tJhe  excellence  of  opera  in  its  after 
history  in  England  is  due,  from  the 
great  care  he  bestowed  on  the  accu- 
rate execution  of  operas  produced 
imder  his  direction. 

Of  the  gentlemen  singers  of  his  day 
the  fame  chiefly  survives  of  Farinelli. 
This  singer  fint  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  trumpet-song  in  Porpora's 
opera  of  'Eomene.'  Farinelli  sang 
it  in  Rome  in  1722,  and  in  London 
in  1734.  His  one  sustained  note  in 
this  song,  following  the  trumpet, 
called  forth  the  somewhat  pro&ne 
exclamation  from  an  enthusiastic 
English  lady,  'There  is  but  one 
God  and  one  Farinelli.'  This  ftct 
robs  the  great  Frederick's  kindred 
profenity—*  There  is  but  one  God 
and  one  Voltaire'— of  its  only  pos- 
sible claim  to  remark  —  that  of 
epigrammatic  originality.  The  ori- 
gmal  mot  was  not  worth  remem- 
bering— the  copy  is  'weary,  flat, 
stale,'  and  in  every  sense  contempt- 
ible. Fritz  borrowed  his  wit  iffid 
his  deism  alike  from  England. 
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IT  was  Inncheon-time  in  the  South 
Kensington  Musemu  Female 
School.  I  threaded  my  way  through 
the  deserted  life  class,  making  a 
rather  perilous  journey  among  spread 
easels  and  empty  seats,  having  a  care 
of  uncorked  hottles  of  turpentine  and 
sticky  paint  brushes.  1  had  pur- 
chased a  cut  of  bread  for  the  sum  of 
one  hat^)enny  firom  the  attendant  at 
the  luncheon-table,  and  turned  my 
back  upon  currant  buns  and  ham 
sandwidies.  Now,  crast  in  hand,  I 
made  my  critical  expedition,  review- 
ing  some  score  pieces  of  canvas,  on 
each  of  which  brush  and  palette  had 
performed  a  distinct  variation  upon 
the  features  of  that  j)oor  model  who 
bad  just  laid  aside  his  Tyrolese  hat, 
and  descended  from  his  draperied 
dais  for  a  glass  of  beer,  and  a  turn 
in  the  open  air. 

'Whose  is  this?'  I  asked,  hardly 
zepressing  a  smile  as  I  turned  from 
the  easel  to  a  little  &t  girl,  whom  I 
found  eating  a  cheesecake  a£  my 
elbow. 

'Is  it  not  a  guy?'  said  she. 
'  Don't  you  know  that  new  girl  ? 
Short  hair  and  a  grey  dress.  She 
can't  draw  the  figure  at  all,  and 
filie's  attempting  the  most  difficult 
works  in  tne  school.  Law!  you 
should  see  her  Discobolus !' 

'  I  think  I  have  seen  her,'  I  said ; 
'I  remember  remarking  that  she 
had  a  beautiful  head.' 

'La!'  cried  my  littie  fat  friend 
<»ioe  more;  and  stared  at  me  with 
all  her  rotmd  eyes.  And  then  be- 
thinking herself  of  another  cheese- 
cake, ime  charged  in  among  tiie 
easels,  and    miraculously  escaped 
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from  the  room  without  doing  da^ 
mage. 

I  stood  before  the  daubed  sketch, 
oddly  attracted.  Truly  it  was  a 
curious  production.  There  was  a 
wild  lack  of  drawing,  a  wild  igno- 
rance of  all  the  laws  of  paintmg. 
Glazing  pigments  had  been  used 
without  any  foundation  whatever; 
the  strange  tones  on  the  cheek  por- 
trayed not  flesh,  and  yet  there  was  a 
triumphant  vividness  of  design  in 
the  colouring  that  fascinated  me. 
The  glowing  &ults  seemed  dashed 
on  the  canvas  with  a  hasty  might  of 
untaught  effort  I  thought, '  It  must 
be  a  rich  passionate  soul  that  has 
flung  here  this  maimed  reflection  of 
its  colour  dream.' 

The  students  came  trooping  in  to 
their  afternoon  work,  while  the  clat- 
ter of  plates  in  the  passage  amiounced 
that  tne  attendant  were  taking  back 
their  empty  basket  to  that  restaurant 
at  the  museum  entranca  I  stood 
aside  a  while,  watching  for  the '  grey 
dress  and  short  hair.'  She  came 
in. 

I  think  most  students  must  at 
some  time  have  experienced  that 
sickening  sensation,  when,  after 
having  indulged  during  hours  of 
work  in  the  sweet  wild  dream  that 
at  last  they  are  shadowing  forth  their 
idea,  giving  to  the  eye  some  spar- 
kles of  ore  from  the  burning  mine 
withm  them,  they  leave  their  canvas 
for  a  time,  still  dreaming  of  success 
while  absent,  to  return,  and  with 
freshened  eye  perceive  aU  their 
poverty,  aU  their  error  staring  at 
them  with  blank  truth. 

This  was  the  shock  which  flushed 
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and  whitened  the  new  girrs  fiice  as 
she  came  before  her  first  attempt  in 
the  life  claas.  Lonely  and  suffering 
she  stood  in  the  bosy  crowds  the 
half-noBed  brush  dioopiqg  in  her 
fingers.  While  I  waitehed,  a  smile 
from  some  one  passing  finished  her 
agony.  She  snatched  the  canvas 
from  the  easel,  gathered  np  her 
bmshes,  and  with  burning  cheeks 
and  proudly-downcast  eyes,  quitted 
the  class. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  I  was 
cutting  my  chalk  in  ihe  Antique 
Boom.  The  'grey'  girl  was  wms- 
pering  and  laugMng  extraTagantly 
with  a  certain  &jr-haired  romping 
lass  who  was  the  wildest  madcap  in 
the  school.  Absorbed  students  raised 
their  heads  and  smiled,  as  peal  after 
peal  of  merriment  broke  from  the 
comer  where  the  two  sat.  Some  one 
said,  'What  are  you  two  laughing 
at?*  Whereupon  the  blonde  lassie 
cried  out, '  Oh !  if  s  all  Miss  Barry. 
You  never  heard  such  absurd  stories 
as  she  has  been  telling !'  A  few 
minutes  after  they  fell  to  fencing 
with  their  mahl  sticks,  and  were 
only  warned  to  order  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hand  on  the  curtain  which 
hung  between  us  and  the  passage. 

'  Her  difiAppointment  does    not 

frey  upon  her  then,'  I  thought  And 
almost  sanctioned  an  impatient  de- 
sire that  my  own  Mlures  could  sit 
as  lightly  upon  me.  But  in  another 
moment  I  had  retracted  the  half 
wish.  'No,'  I  mused,  'the  dark 
hour  heralds  full  dawn ;  if  we  want 
light  we  must  live  through  shade.' 

Next  morning,  when  rather  late  I 
entered  the  room,  I  found  Hilda 
Barry  (the  name  on  her  easel)  sitting 
before  her  drawing-board,  x^de  and 
passive,  with  dark  circles  under  her 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  be  of  a  strangely 
uneven  temperament 

Some  wecKS  passed,  during  which 
a  ^ght  acquaintance  sprang  up  be- 
tween us.  It  began  by  her  spring- 
ing to  my  side  one  day,  widle  I 
glanced  over  my  sketch-lxx)k  for  a 
note. 

'  Po  you  design?'  she  said,  eager- 
ly.   '  Oh,  please  let  me  see !' 

'  I  try/  said  I,  with  a  smile,  and 
showed  her  the  book. 

'  I  envy  you,'  she  said,  as  she  re- 
turned it, '  but  it  is  not  a  wicked  envy.' 


'  I  hope  not,'  I  answered,  smiling 
again.  And  then  she  left  me  sud- 
denly. 

One  day  I  sat  watching  her  in  one 
of  her  stall  moods.  9b.e  is  beauiifol, 
I  thought  Tlieie  is  a>  latent  beaaty 
which  might  be  richly  developed. 
An  idea  of  colour  drifted  vaguely 
through  my  brain.  At  luncheon- 
time,  when  the  room  was  emply,  I 
went  and  sought  in  one  of  the  paint- 
ing rooms  a  certain  piece  of  green 
drapery,  with  dashes  of  tawny  li^ht 
and  (dive  shade.  I  arranged  it 
studiedly  £Fom  a  shelf  behii^  the 
girl's  seat  It  will  do,  I  thoug^ht: 
but  stay ;  I.  substituted  a  ^  ])eiidl 
of  my  own  far  the  black  one  in 
Hilda  Barry's  port-crayon,  and  then 
I  returned  to  my  work.  What  a 
picture  I  had  when  the  dairic  head 
shone  against  the  rich  sad  folds! 
The  outlines  were  good.  The  hemrj 
hair  swept  short  and  curly  frt»n  tilie 
round  tuples;  the  fbr^ead  had  a 
pallor  "idiere  iiie  dusk  curves  met 
it;  tiie  dark  eyes,  ofben  too  dead 
and  absent,  now  had  a  light,  whOe 
the  crimson  pencil  wrought  beneath 
them.  The  cheek,  too  pale  b^>re, 
gained  a  ripeness  against  those  tawny 
lights,  and  the  full  und^  lip  abxme 
in  red  relief  from  the  olive  shadowB. 
It  was  a  perfect  little  study — my 
vague  idea  of  colour  realized.  Yes, 
there  was  exceeding  beauty. 

Presently  she  left  the  oast  which 
she  had  been  shading  and  weaat  to 
her  afternoon  work  at  the  Anthraiis. 
We  seldom  mustered  more  tiian  half 
a  dozen  at  a  time  in  the  Antiqiie 
Boom.  We  were  in  the  model  week, 
and  it  was  a  lecture  day,  so  that  the 
room,  rather  thin  from  llie  nioming, 
emptied  gradually,  and  at  abont 
haJi-past  two  o'clock  I  looked  itp 
and  saw  that  its  only  occupants  were 
Miss  Barry  and  myself .  AsIglaiKsed 
towards  her,  I  was  struck  by  her 
wob^one  attitude  and  ezpressioDL 
She  was  sitting  a  little  drooped, 
with  her  hands  liying  listlessly  in  her 
lap.  Her  &ce  had  that  dull  pallor, 
her  eyes  that  shadowy  heaviness  that 
remind  one  of  a  winter  rain  ek>nd, 
when  the  desolate  night  is  gathering 
among  highlands. 

I  obeyed  my  quick  impulse  to  go 
and  speak  to  her. 

'  Are  you  unwdl  ?'  I  asked. 
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*  No,  thsDk  TOO,'  Ab  loplMd*  rtir- 
liw  in  tho  siii^toBt  degzoa  teok  Imt 
still  attitade. 

I  paused  a  tnnmnnt  '  Yon  lukve 
a  headaohe,  jou  aie  tisoi  oat  Bo 
giTB  up  and  go  iKinieP 

fihe  ahiWed  slightlj^  '  Then  is 
nothing  at  all  the  matter  wiik  ma 
I  am  as  well  aa  toil  In  pezfect 
health.' 

I  would  not  be  battled  off  so 
easily.  That  the  girl  snffared  I 
Imew.  I  might  not  ha^  a  z^t  to 
piy  into  her  troable,  but  even  a 
lagUB  agrmpatfay  mig^  soothe.  I 
sat  down  beiare  her,  and  leaned  in  a 
posBle  on  my  mahl  stiek, 

'  If  yoa  aie  not  ill/  I  said,  '  in 
body,  yoa  are  in  mind.  Yon  have 
not  been  long  at  the  sohocd,  and 
should  not  be  so  easily  disooozaged. 
We  haTe  all  onr  dsA  days  to  grope 
tiiioagfa.  Do  yoa  find  the  figiue 
difficult?' 

She  glanoed  dieatilyather  boaid, 
wiui  im  Tf^ff^Q  nnesanct  smeareu  |iin^^ 
robber  macksL  That  lainHlzift  look 
swBiit  aososs  hereyesi 

'  I  cannot  see  it,'  she  said.  '  It 
looks  light  to  me,  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  B says  it  is  wrong,  but  I 

camiotseeit' 

'  Let  me  try.  I  am  not  the  best 
nustrasB,  but  I  have  beoi  longer 
hem  than  you.' 

She  zoee  quietly,  and  I  took  her 
Beat,  and  Ml  to  woric  with  pencil 
and  plummet  I  gave  a  lesson  as 
weU  as  I  could,  lowing  her  where 
the  sereial  points  cut  the  line,  how 
to  make  the  figure  stand,  how  to 
block  out  the  proportkms. 

*  1  cannot  go  about  it  in  that 
way,'  she  said.  '  I  want  to'dash  at 
it  and  have  it  at  once.' 

'  But  yon  cannot  you  must  creep 
before  you  can  waUc  It  is  slow 
with  eveiy  one.  Patience  is  a  surer 
guide  to  success  than  genius.' 

Her  lips  tightened  again,  and  the 
dfisolate,  half-terrified  look  came 
back  into  her  eyes. 

I  wondered  at  her.  I  said, '  You 
should  not  be  so  very,  very  despon- 
dent' 

'  It  is  nothing,'  she  said,  with  a 
return  of  self-command.  *I  am 
always  dull  in  the  daylight.  I 
cannot  bear  the  day.  I  long  for 
night— in  the  night  I  Utc.' 


'  Yen  were  very  vmaj  thda  mon- 

*  Ahl  thai  is  emtaneat  It  is 
to  keep  me  from  thinking.  If  Miss 
Gilbert  wave  ham  »ow>  I  should  be 
screaming  with  langhtor.' 

Strange  girl!  What  should  I  say 
to  her  ?  Still  I  thought  of  my  own 
heart  struggles  and  burned  with 
sympathy.  I  said,  '  I  know  exactly 
Imiw  you  feeL  I  have  felt  sa  An 
utter  despair  paralyzing  all  my 
energies,  a  blindness,  a  languor,  a 
bleakf  bleak  deeolation  of  qwrit 
But  believe  me'— and  I  Tentuied  to^ 
take  her  pasaiTo  hand—'  these  are 
but  the  death-throes  from  which  we 
shall  awaken  to  a  new  life  of  light 
and  power.  For  me»  I  haye  sufiarad 
idl  tnoee  dying  agonies  which  aie 
tacking  you  at  this  moment  *nd 
now  I  feel  that  I  am  waking. 
Standing  on  yonder  spot  of  mat 
where  the  chair  is,  I  haye  swallowed 
<^!  such  bitter  draughts— but  they 
are  healing  me.  It  will  be  so  with 
you,  in  a  little ;  only  wait  and  work.' 

Thus  I  went  on,  making  use  of 
the  unusual  language  that  rushed 
upon  me,  because  I  knew  that  she 
best  understood  and  hearkened  to  it 
For  two  hours  I  preached,  I  scolded, 
I  rallied  and  cheered  her,  till  the 
beU  startled  us  both. 

I  feared  I  had  not  e£S9cted  much 
good  withaL  The  drear  mood  never 
yielded ;  I  got  few  words  and  a  quiet 
good-bye  when  we  parted.  And  yet 
my  trial  had  relieved  me.  I  felt  so 
as  I  hastened  home. 

After  that  my  interest  in  the 
'grey'  student  increased  daily.  I 
felt  also  that  though  she  had  shown 
few  signs  c^  feeling  my  ^ympath^, 
yet  s&  came  oflener  in  my  way, 
hovered  near  me,  seldom  speaking 
but  seeming  to  like  my  neighbour- 
hood. Neither  of  us  made  many 
advances,  but  a  tacit  friendship  ex- 
isted between  us.  She  seemed  to 
spend  all  her  time  at  the  school. 
She  was  there  before  me  in  the 
morning,  ^e  was  the  last  to  leave 
in  the  evening.  If  there  were  no 
lecture  to  be  attended  she  would 
spend  the  time  till  dusk  in  some 
part  of  the  building.  If  I  went  for 
an  hour  to  the  librwy  I  was  sure  to 
find  her  knitting  her  brows  over 
some  ponderous  book,  from  which 
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she  never  glanced.  SometimeB'I 
happened  on  her  in  the  Vernon 
Gfulerj,  often  studying  Landaeer's 

gictnie    of    '  War/   holding  that 
eavy  veil,  which  ahe  always  wore, 
stealthily  above  her  eyes. 

One  Friday  evening  Mr.  M 

had  'kept  ns  late  at  tiie  lecture.  I 
had  left  an  nmbrella  at  the  entrance, 
and  so  went  ont  through  the 
museum,  instead  of  by  the  nude 
school,  which  was  the  shortest  way 
from  the  lecture  theatre.  Coming 
quickly  round  the  last  comer,!  saw 
on  before  me  the  slight  grey  figure, 
little  black  bonnet,  and  &ck  veil  of 
Hilda  Barry.  She  was  standing 
alone,  studying  very  attentively  a 
certain  specimen  of  '  Wych  Elm' 
from  Scotland,  which  stands  about 
half-way  down  the  last  chamber.  I 
halted  as  I  approached  her,  for  con- 
trary to  her  usage  she  moved  to 
meet  me. 

*I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  she 
said  abruptly.  '  The  Irish  are  said 
to  have  kind  hearts.  I  think  you 
have,  unless  your  fiuse  belies  you.' 

*  It  does  not,  at  all  events,  in  this 
instance.  I  will  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  obh'ge  you.' 

She  kept  silence  a  moment  Then 
said  suddenly,  '  Can  you  direct  me 
to  a  respectable  jeweller  ?' 

'  No  mdeed.  I  am  a  comparative 
stranger  in  London.  I  have  never 
had  any  dealings  with  jewellers.' 

She  half  turned  silently  away. 

'  But,'  I  added  quickly,  '  I  can 
easily  learn  all  about  it.  I  promise  to 
get  you  the  information  to-morrow.' 

'That  will  be  too  late,'  said  she. 
\  Look !  I  want  to  sell  this,'  and  she 
showed  a  brilliant  ring  lying  in  her 
purse.    '  It  must  be  to-night' 

*  To-night?  Oh,  surely  not  to- 
night! Why,  it  will  be  dark  in  half 
an  hour,  you  will  barely  have  time 
to  get  home.' 

'  I  am  not  going  home.  I  have 
no  home :  I  want  to  sell  this  in  order 
to  get  a  nighf  s  lodging.  I  would 
not  have  told  it  to  any  one  in  the 
world  but  yourself.  All  day  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
say  what  I  have  said.  Utter  ne- 
cessity at  last  chained  me  here  till 
you  ^ould  come  up  from  the  lec- 
ture. But  if  you  camiot  direct  me  I 
must  go  and  seek  my  fortune.' 


said  this  last  with  a  stem 
hopelessness  of  tone  sometimes  pe- 
culiar to  her. 

'  You  shall  not  get  rid  of  me  so 
easily/  I  said.  '  Come,  let  us. get 
into  the  street,  where  we;  can  talk 
unreservedly/  I  hurried  on  and 
she  followed.  I  gave  my  ticket  and 
got  my  umbrella,  and  then  we  went 
down  the  tiled  passage  past  the  res- 
taurant, smelling  coffee  all  the  way. 
As  a  matter  of  course  my  feet  took 
the  accustomed  road  to  the  bird- 
fiuicier's  where  I  lodged. 

'  Where  are  we  going?'  said  my 
companion,  as  we  threaded  Bromp- 
ton  Bow,  meeting  omnibuses  laden 
witii  city  nien  coming  home,  and 
barristers  from  the  Temple. 

'  To  Chelsea,  where  I  live.  We 
cannot  talk  here  for  the  noise.  I 
am  quite  solitary  in  my  lodging,  and 
if  you  will  come  and  take  tea  with 
me  it  will  be  a  real  charity.' 

Hasty  tears  flashed  into  her  eyes ; 
she  thrust  her  hand  into  my  ana 
with  an  impulsive  movement,  and 
we  made  the  rest  of  our  way  silently 
and  quickly  to  our  destination. 

My  heart  misgave  me  as  I  knocked 
at  the  door.  My  landlady  was  rather 
uncertain  in  her  preparations  for 
me ;  indeed,  to  do  her  justice,  I  was 
irregular  in  my  hours  of  return,  so 
that  it  was  not  so  much  her  £ftult 
I  had  resolved  to  coax  my  poor 
littie  wanderer  into  confidence,  and 
I  felt  hotiy  anxious  that  her  first 
impressions  of  my  surroundings 
should  be  snug  and  homelike,  for 
these,  I  thought,  would  be  likdy  to 
touch  her  lonely  heart  And  so  my 
own  bounded  as  I  ran  upstairs,  and 
saw  through  my  open  door  the 
ruddy  firelight  capering  over  the 
walls.  When  we  entereid,  I  could 
have  hugged  my  quaint  littie  old 
landlady,  as  she  came  up  with  the 
kettie,  from  her  canaries.  I  sup- 
pose my  lateness  had  given  her 
plenty  of  time,  but  the  fire  biassed, 
the  place  was  tidy,  my  small  tear 
tray  set  upon  tiie  dingy  green  table- 
cloth, the  scanty  red  curtains  were 
something  drawn — ^in  &ct,  the  room 
was  lookmg  its  best  I  wheeled  the 
old  arm-ehiBir  to  the  fire,  and  en- 
sconced my  visitor  therein.  'Sit 
there,  dearie/  said  I. 

She   looked  up  half  surprised. 
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half  giateltil  at  the  word  of  endear- 
ment, bat  I  took  no  notice.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind.  I  took  away 
her  bonnet,  nnpinned  her  shawl, 
drew  off  her  boots,  and  laid  her  feet 
upon  the  fender.  She  made  no  re- 
sistance. I  felt  that  I  was  gaining 
my  point — ^her  trust  in  me  was 
growing, 

I  nnlocked  my  little  tea-caddy 
and  wet — oh!  rare  event! — ^three 
great  spoonsfuls  of  tea.  I  pnt  the 
teapot  by  the  fire,  and  toasted  some 
bread.  Butter  was  an  unknown 
luxury  in  my  quarters,  but  to-night 
we  should  haye  something  better. 
I  ran  down  and  sent  my  landlady's 
little  Johnny  over  to  the  Italian 
warehouse  for  a  pot  of  damson  jam. 
And  then  I  stood  a  moment  irre- 
solute on  the  last  step  of  the  stairs, 
and  thought  that  I  might  be  want- 
ing to  leave  that  shillmg  with  Mr. 
Cecil  Wood,  artist  oolourman,  before 
the  end  of  next  week.  But  '  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of,' I  whispered,  and  sprang  up- 
stairs to  see  that  my  toast  was  not 
buming. 

I  gave  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  some 
bread  and  jam,  which  she  ate  hun- 
grily. 

'  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  eight 
o'clock  this  morning,'  said  she, 

I  was  glad  to  hear  her  say  that. 
Not  glad  that  she  had  fested,  but 
that  she  had  acknowledged  it.  It 
sounded  like  the  beginning  of  con- 
fidence. 

'  You  will  tell  me  all  about  it, 
will  you  not,  dear?'  I  said,  when 
our  meal  was  over,  and  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  opposite  to  hers  on  the 
hearth-rug.  It  was  qujte  dark  now, 
and  we  had  lit  no  candles,  but  the 
firelight  was  springing  through  the 
room. 

'  I  will,'  she  said,  with  a  fiank- 
ness  which  I  had  scarcely  hoped 
for.  *  I  will  tell  you  everyllung,  for 
you  have  come  to  me  like  a  good 
angeL  I  am  not  afraid  that  you 
wHi  betray  me.' 

'  Ton  need  not,'  I  said ;  '  indeed 
I  am  your  friend.' 

'  I  must  be  strangely  ungrateftd 
to  doubt  it.    My  story  is  soon  told.' 

She  thought  a  few  minutes  as  if 
considering  how  she  should  begin. 
.  It  is  so  hard  to  take  up  one's  own 


history,  and  tell  of  it  condensedly 
like  a  tale.  This  is  what  she  did 
tell  at  last 

'  My  fether  was  German,  and  my 
name  is  not  Barry,  it  is  Werner. 
My  parents  died  while  I  was  very 
young,  and  untQ  within  the  last  two 
years  my  life  was  spent  at  school  in 
England.  I  was  heiress  to  a  large 
fortune — ^better  I  had  been  poor,  for 
I  was  spoiled  and  pampered  because 
of  my  fine  dresses  and  plentiful 
pocket-money.  I  grew  up  with  a 
wilful  temper,  from  which  I  suffer 
now.  Two  years  ago,  just  when  I 
was  seventeen,  my  health  became 
very  delicate,  and  my  guardian  came 
and  took  me  away  from  school.  I 
had  only  seen  him  once  before,  and 
I  did  not  like  him.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  my  fether's  dearest 
friend,  and  that  he  expected  I  would 
be  like  a  daughter  to  him.  He  was 
a  very  Idndly-rooken  old  gentleman, 
but  somehow  I  could  not  like  nor 
trust  him.  We  lived  in  a  lonely 
old  manor  in  the  country,  we  three, 
my  guardian,  his  maiden  sister  who 
kept  house,  and  myself.  I  was 
very  lonely,  moi)ed  tiie  days  away 
by  myself,  and  grew  sicklier  than 
ever.  My  only  delights  were  read- 
ing and  drawing.  Drawing  at 
school  had  been  my  fevourite  study. 
I  loved  it  passionately.  I  had  there, 
quickly  gone  through  all  the  weak, 
good-for-nothing  school  studies,  got 
prizes,  and  been  lauded  as  a  genius 
till  I  began  to  imagine  myself  a  kind 
of  female  BafGsielle.  Tou  may  easily 
realize  what  an  ynhealthy  life  I  led 
in  the  dull  manor  with  no  congenial 
companion  to  speak  to.  I  could  not 
endure  Miss  Selina,  with  her  prying 
censorious  ways,  nor  my  guardian's 
oily  tongue  and  fortive  eyes.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  relations  but  a 
certain  "  dear  Alf "  who  was  a  cap- 
tain, away  with  his  regiment  some- 
where at  the  world's  end,  and  was 
expected  home  yearly.  He  was  my 
guardian's  son. 

'  I  moped  and  read  till  I  grew  as 
romantic  and  useless  for  any  pur- 
pose of  existence  as  could  well  be 
miagined.  I  knew  nothing  of  real 
life ;  I  lived  among  stars  and  moons 
and  poets'  dreams. 

'  Love  was  the  one  theme  of  aU  the 
books  I  read ;  and  an  imaginary 
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love  became  by  degieeB  my  house- 
hold god.  ''  JjOYe"  seemed  to  me  a 
blight  unique  word  of  a  heayenly 
toi^e  which  had  strayed  into  this 
world's  oommonplaoe  la&goage.  I 
'saw  it  at  night  from  my  window 
pfinted  in  stars  over  the  siky;  I 
i^lt  it  in  the  mo(»Lbeam8  that 
stamped  thdbr  sUver  characters  on 
the  floor  of  my  quaint  old-&8hioned 
chamber.  Do  not  think  too  hardly 
of  my  folly  in  thiB— remember  I  had 
no  real  natural  affections  around  me : 
I  was  lonely,  and  fond  of  no  one  in 
the  world,  though  my  heart  ached 
with  a  load  of  unspent  lo^e.' 

She  naosed  a  moment,  tamed  her 
head  Slightly  from  me,  and  witti  a 
heated  cheek  went  on,  looking  stea- 
dily into  the  &n  the  while— 

'  My  health  continued  weakly :  my 
guardian  showed  some  amdety.  I 
said, "  If  you  want  to  keep  me  alive, 
sir,  let  me  have  lessons  in  drawing !" 
I  was  full  of  artist* s  dreams.  I 
Hunk  he  was  frightened,  for  he  con- 
sented. 

'A  few  days  alter  MiflB  Selina  mode 
an  announcement  at  dinner.  She 
had  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
vary  competent  teadier  of  diawing 
iniiieneighbourhood, "a  real  artist,^ 
who  was  sojourning  in  the  country, 
making  studies  ftom  nature.  He 
was  giving  lessons  in  the  houses  of 
several  high  ftmilies  aaxnmd,  and 
was  umvenally  esteemed  a  perfect 
gentleman. 

'  Mr.  Winthxopwas  engaged  to  give 
me  lessons. 

'  Winthiopr  I  echoed,  starting. 

'Tes,Mr.f^»nkWinthrop.  Before 
I  tell  you  the  rest  do  look  back  upon 
what  I  have  tokl  you  already,  and 
tiiink  of  my  life.  My  new  master 
came  to  me  three  evemnga  in  the 

W6^. 

*  It  was  summer,  early  summer- 
May.  My  guardian  was  always  out 
at  dinner  pnHaes ;  or  if  not,  nodding 
over  his  wine  in  the  dining-room ; 
and  Miss  Selina  always  dozed  away 
ttie  evenings.  It  had  been  so  long  a 
habit  in  the  house  not  to  mind  my 
doings  or  my  whereabouts  tiiat 
tilings  went  on  now  just  the  same  as 
erv0E^--only,  instead  of  crying  with 
loneliness  in  the  wood,  or  reading 
Ijennyaon  in  the  garden,  or  moping 
up  in  my  own  room,  I  was  listening 


to  the  glowing  langoage  tiiat  made 
me  intimate  with  my  master's  pio- 
tnxesque  thoughts ;  seeing  my 
Lilliputian  art-dweUhig  swept  dovn 
I7  a  strong  hand,  and  the  wondroos 
plan  of  a  new  heaven -touching 
palace  sketched  upon  its  ruins;  re- 
ceiving lessons  wnich  I  can  never 
forget ;  while  the  summer  air  bnmght 
us  the  jasmineon  itB  breath,  and  the 
blackbuds  in  the  garden  sang  treble 
to  my  master's  deep  musical  tones. 

'  For  many  months  things  went  en 
so— I  breathed  a  new  atmosphere, 
healtii  returned  to  me.    lamafiaid 
that  I  did  not  learn  a  gieat  deal,  my 
master's  plan  of  teaching  was  so 
new,  I  felt  so  ignorant,  aid  had  to 
begin  again  at  the  very  oommencfe- 
ment    But  I  had  found  a  friend: 
my  master  was  kind,  gentie,  finn ; 
no  one  had  ever  txeated  me  as  he 
treated  m&     He  only,  of  all  the 
world,  seemed  to  feel  or  care  for  me. 
Was  it  sinM,  was  it  unwise,  was 
it  unmaideoly  in  me  to  give  to  this 
friend,  who  had  bestowed  on  me  new 
life  and  strength,  all   the  pent-up 
affection  which  no  other  womd  have 
ftom  me,  and  which  was  breaking 
my  heart  with  its  might?    I  have 
been  told  that  it  was  all  three,  bat  I 
will  not  believe  it    I  cannot  tbink 
that  it  was  a  crime  soenormons  that 
it  must  be  expiated  by  a  life  of 
emptiness  and  sorrow.     I  did  not 
give  my  heart  onsought:  I  knew 
that  I  was  his  ^  pnpil,  that  niy 
presence  gave  him  pleasure,  as  Ms 
did  to  me. 

'  With  his  beautiftd  notions  of  art, 
fidth,  truth— with  his  soul  of  gemos 
—his  rich  timcy  and  powerfhl  hand 
— ^I  Mt  that  to  be  enshiined  in  his 
heart  must  be  somethii^  like  being 
enthroned  among  stars.  ''AndthiBis 
life,"  I  said—"  how  glorious  life  isl" 

'In  those  days  I  had  a  certain 
beauty.  Tou  may  wander  now, 
but  I  knew  it  when  after  my  lesson 
I  ran  up-stairs  to  arrange  my  hair 
for  tea,  and  «tood  before  the  g^aas 
in  my  white  summer  frock  witii  eyes 
idiining  with  happiness  and  a  rose  on 
each  cheek.  I  had  never  before 
thought  much  about  whether  I  had 
beauty  or  not:  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  love  us  that  we  prize 
our  good  looks ;  and  I  had  never 
had  any  such  stimulus  to  vanity. 
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But  now  it  was  otherwise ;  and  at 
some  momentB  I  haye  felt  myself 
worthy  to  breathe  in  a  world  of  love 
and  beauty. 

One  eyening  I  picked  from  the 
floor  a  little  sketcn-book,  which  I 
thought  was  my  own.  I  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it  That  night,  as  I  stood  at 
the  window  in  my  dressing-gown,  I 
jopened  the  little  book  to  put  a  rose 
leaf  between  its  pages :  a  fine  rose 
was  dropping  to  pieces  in  a  glass  on 
the  table.  My  eyes  rested  on  a  sheet 
which  I  had  neyer  seen  before.  A 
head  was  sketched  upon  it,  exqui- 
sitely tinted,  with  a  back^und  of 
giaye  mellow  drapery.  It  was  a 
glorious  little  sketch  —  my  heart 
swelled  exultantly,  for  it  was  my 
own  &oe  that  I  saw  on  the  paper. 
I  laid  the  little  book  reyerently  on 
the  silyered  edge  of  the  window,  and 
bent  oyer  it  in  a  trance  of  joy.  Here 
on  this  tiny  page  were  all  m^  beau- 
tifiil  fbieshadowings  substantiated — 
all  my  heart's  £Eur  prophecies  ful- 
filled :  I  now  felt  sure  that  my  mas- 
tar  held  me  dear.  Half  that  night  I 
knelt  by  the  window,  steeped  to  the 
lips  in  a  sea  of  happiness,  trying  to 
pr^,  lest  God  should  thmk  me 
ungrateful,  and  take  the  sweet  cup 
fixun  n^  lips  ere  it  was  more  than 
tasted. 

'All  this  must  sound  yery  foolish 
and  romantic  to  you.  It  is  only 
while  the  sacredness  of  silence  and 
secrecy  hangs  oyer  things  like  this 
that  thej  are  real  and  true:  directly 
tiiey  axe  thrust  upon  other  ears  they 
du^eraie  into  folly  and  sentiment 
I  £el  it  80,  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
you  may  understand  the  rest  In 
the  morning  a  difi&cult  question 
occurred  to  m&  How  should  the 
book  be  returned  to  my  master,  so 
that  lie  should  not  suspect  it  had 
been  opened  ?  I  thought  oyer  this 
long.  Would  it  not  seem  strange  if 
I  employed  any  one  else  to  giye  it 
hinip  haying  foimd  it?  and  eyen  if  I 
,did  so,  how  should  I  see  it  giyen  him 
without  my  £eu%  betraying  my  secret? 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  must  do 
it  myself :  I  would  hand  it  to  him  in 
amatter-of&ct  manner,  saying  care- 
lessly, "Here,  sir,  this  was  found 
npcm  the  floor  yesterday  after  you 
)q£L"  Theyeryuictofmydeliyering 


the  book  myself  with  so  much  cool- 
ness would  be  sure  to  preyent  sus- 
picion. I  did  it  1  stood  fiye 
minutes  at  the  libraiy  door  rallying 
my  courage ;  it  was  of  no  use  to 
tremble.  I  could  not  now  call  a 
seryant  to  hand  Mr.  Winthrop  his 
book ;  I  could  not  wait  till  he  in- 
quired for  it,  that  would  be  worst  of 
alL  At  last  I  went  in,  and  with  as 
much  quiet  brayery  as  it  was  in  me 
just  then  to  summon,  presented  the 
sketch-book.  Had  he  taken  it  as 
quietly  idl  had  been  right ;  but  the 
sudden  flash  of  eyes  and  flush  of 
forehead  oyerset  me.  I  coxdd  not 
raise  my  eyelids,  and  felt  the  hot 
blood  glazing  my  eyes  and  burning 
my  temples.  I  need  not  dwell  any 
more  on  that  eyening :  before  an 
hour  I  had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 
'  I  could  not  understand  why  he 
was  so  reluctant  to  speak  to  my 
guardian.  I  would  not  belieye,  in 
my  utter  ignorance  of  the  world, 
that  any  one  could  be  so  wickedly 
Tu^jost  as  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Win- 
throp coyeted  my  wealth.  One 
morning  I  went  for  a  ride  after 
break£Eist,  thiubng  gladly  as  I  can- 
tered along  that  to-night  I  should 
haye  a  drawing  lesson.  In  my  ab- 
sence my  master  came  to  my  guar- 
dian and  told  his  honest  stoiy.  lii 
answer  he  was  abused,  scorned,  and 
driyen  from  the  house  with  insults. 
On  my  return  Iwas  met  with  leooil- 
ings  and  taunts,  and  ordered  to  my 
room  till  I  should  be  sony  for  my 
sins.  Then  they  came  and  sneered 
at  me,  and  accused  and  raged  at  me 
— oh,  such  horrible  thincs  as  they 
said !  I  did  not  endure  i£em  long : 
my  first  stupor  of  amaze  oyer,  I  gaye 
rein  to  my  wild  temper,  and  with  a 
whirlwind  of  passion  dioye  them  all 
affiighted  from  the  room.  I  locked 
myself  in,  and  remained  in  niy 
anguish  ail  day  and  all  night  My 
one  only  friend  was  gone :  that  was 
all  I  realized.  He  to  whom  I  owed 
so  much  had  been  insulted  and  re- 
yUed  in  return.  As  the  hours  crept 
on  storm  after  storm  of  agomr  brose 
oyer  my  head ;  and  it  was  on^  when 
daylight  came  that  I  was  worn  out 

'  I  wrote  a  little  letter  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp telling  him  I  was  true.  I 
bribed  a  sermnt  to  send  it  to  him ; 
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bat  I  am  Bare  that  ahe  was  bribed 
again,  and  that  he  neyer  got  it  He 
never  came,  never  wrote,  never  ap- 
peared again  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  sappoee  that  he  did  not  think  me 
worm  gettmg  insulted  for. 

'  I  will  paas  quickly  over  the  next 
nine  montha.  I  was  hardly  nine- 
teen, and  yet  I  felt  aged,  as  if  I  had 
lived  a  long  life,  as  if  I  had  tasted 
all  of  joy  and  sorrow  that  life  ooald 
offer  me,  and  was  ready  for  the 
grave. 

'  It  was  jost  nine  months  after  this 
that  my  gaaidian's  son,  Captain 
Alfred,  came  home ;  and  I  soon  saw 
that  I  was  expected  to  marry  him. 
I  conld  not  endure  him :  he  was  a 
drawling,  conceited,  middle-aged 
coxcomb,  whom  I  despised  and  de- 
tested. It  seemed  to  be  all  arranged 
between  &ther  and  son.  The  cap- 
tain assamed  a  manner  towards  me 
which  I  cotdd  not  brook.  He  seemed 
at  first  to  think  it  a  "  doosod  boa" 
that  he  had  to  marry  the  little  school- 
girl in  order  to  get  her  money ;  but 
as  there  was  no  other  means  of  lay- 
ing hands  on  it,  he  was  prepared  to 
do  so.  This  stage  of  af^iirs  was 
revolting  enough,  but  I  tried  to  en- 
dure till  a  crisis  should  arrive  when 
I  could  speak  my  mind.  By-and- 
by,  however,  he  began  to  pay  me 
attention — ^to  act  the  lover.  He 
haunted  my  walks ;  he  followed  me 
about  the  house  and  garden ;  he 
would  not  take  rebufb ;  he  laughed 
at  my  passions.  I  had  no  redress, 
so  I  took  refuge  in  my  own  room.  I 
spent  day  after  day  there :  often  I 
did  not  leave  it  for  meals :  I  had  little 
appetite.  Since  the  captain's  return 
Miss  Selina  had   been  continually 

Eurchasing  me  new  dresses,  and 
aving  them  made  up  for  me.  These, 
through  spite,  I  would  not  wear. 
I  dressed  myself  always  in  an  old 
black  uniform  firock  belonging  to  my 
school-days.  One  month  I  spent 
almost  entirely  in  my  own  room,  till, 
through  dreariness  of  mind  and  con- 
finement, my  cheeks  grew  hectic,  and 
my  hands  trembled.  I  was  nervous, 
and  fEincied  my  room  hatmted.  I 
could  not  sleep  at  night 

'All  at  once  a  feverish  reaction 
came.  I  longed  for  society  of  what- 
ever kind ;  I  dreaded  being  alone ; 
I  wanted  excitement. 


'  In  those  days  we  were  a  good 
deal  asked  oat  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  invitations  were  regu- 
larly sent  to  me,  but  I  invariably 
declined  them.  At  last,  one  day 
there  came  cards  for  a  dinner-party, 
and  suddenly  I  desired  to  go.  I 
had  overheard  some  one  saying  that 
the  captain  was  going  elsewhere, 
and  I  saw  him  ride  away  after 
breakfast  I  resolved  to  t^e  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence,  and  taste  the 
novelty  and  excitement  I  craved. 
At  evening  I  took  (I  remember  it 
all  so  distinctly^  a  violet  silk  frock 
from  my  wardrooe,  and  curled  my 
hair  over  my  shotdders.  I  saw  my 
face  looking  wildly  feverish  in  the 
glass,  before  I  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  I  entered,  witii  my 
cloak  hanging  over  my  arm,  pre- 
pared to  acquaint  my  guardian  with 
my  intention  to  be  of  the  party. 
The  room  was  half  dark,  and  I 
thought  empty ;  but  midway  on  the 
floor  I  recoiled  in  dismay,  for  C^ 
tain  Al&ed  sprang  to  meet  me.  He 
attempted  to  take  my  hand,  and 
paid  me  some  hateful  compliments. 
I  know  not  what  I  said ;  I  oelieve  I 
screamed  out  I  was  feverish;  all 
my  senses  quivered  with  nervous 
excitement  My  guardian  and  his 
sister  came  running  in,  and  a  scene 
followed,  too  miserable  to  be  de- 
tailed. My  guardian,  in  a  foiy, 
bade  me  give  up  my  tempers,  aiHl 
henceforward  look  on  the  captain  as 
my  husband. 

'  I  vowed  I  would  not  I  seemed 
to  breathe  fire;  green  and  red  light- 
ning went  flying  over  the  wills, 
flashed  in  people's  fi&ces,  and  blinded 
my  eyes. 

' "  You  talk  of  fortune-hunters,"  I 
cried,  "what  is  he?"  pointing  at 
the  captain.  My  guardian  heome 
more  and  more  enraged  at  this, 
swore  terrible  oaths  &at  by  my 
father's  will  I  must  marry  his  son, 
or  be  a  beggar.  I  said  no  more, 
but  fled  firom  the  room.  They 
thought  me  cowed,  and  went  to 
their  party. 

'  I  rushed  up  stairs,  and  flung  my- 
self on  my  knees,  praying  wildly  to 
God  to  open  some  door  of  escape 
from  my  miserable  life.  My  prayer 
calmed  me  somewhat  I  rose  fiom 
my  ^ees,  and  stared  bknkly  into 
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my  future,  which  seemed  as  dark 
Bod  Tague  as  the  night  aiotmd  me ; 
feeling  that  I  most  do  something 
neit,  and  wondering  what  that 
something  should  he.  My  room 
was  heautifid  at  that  moment  with 
mocHilight;  hat  I  saw  no  heanty  in 
it,  only  a  sickly  melancholy  light 
lying  among  the  shadows,  like  a 
deatibly  smile  in  dead  eyes.  I  stood 
at  ihe  window,  and  a  finger  seemed 
to  heckon  me,  and  a  whisper  to 
hreathe  in  my  ear.  A  thought 
glimmered  across  my  hrain.  I 
snatched  at  it,  feeling  a  ruiih  of  life 
coming  back  to  my  chilled  &ce.  I 
ning  the  beU  quickly.  In  lamp- 
light and  firelight  I  could  harbour 
my  new  idea,  and  treat  it  as  a  sub- 
stantial guest,  but  not  among  these 
unearthly  moonbeams  and  depress- 
ing shadows.  My  maid  brought 
up  my, tea-tray  and  lamp.  Janet 
was  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring 
fiumer.  I  had  engaged  her  when  I 
first  came  firom  Bshool.  I  had 
grown  fond  of  her,  and  made  her 
many  presents.  I  believe  she  loved 
me  in  return,  and  showed  her  kind- 
liness in  many  little  ways ;  but  ^e 
was  gay  and  giddy,  and,  I  fear,  not 
proof  against  a  large  bribe.  I  had 
teamed  of  late  to  distrust  her. 

'  When  she  had  left  me,  I  sat  for  ten 
minutes  at  the  table,  with  my  head 
between  my  hands.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind. 
I  then  stirred  myself,  poured  out 
my  tea,  and  made  a  better  meal 
than  I  had  eaten  for  long.  When 
the  girl  came  for  my  tray,  I  said, 
"Janet,  I  shall  want  notlung  more 
to-night;  you  need  not  come  again.'' 
I  would  £un  have  asked  her  assist- 
ance, but  I  feared  to  do  so. 

'  I  waited  only  a  few  moments 
after  her  steps  had  been  lost  in  the 
distance,  and  then  I  took  my  lamp 
in  hand,  and  made  my  way  up  stairs 
to  a  passage  little  used,  but  which 
communicated  with  several  old 
rooms,  now  quite  musty  and  de- 
serted. Their  furniture  was  old- 
feshioned  in  the  extreme;  and  the 
tall,  narrow  wardrobes  and  carved 
high-backed  chaurs  had  a  ghostly 
look  to  me.  I  had  only  been  in 
them  once  or  twice  before.  I  re- 
membered, however,  that  tiiiere  were 
certain  quaint  old  dreraes   locked 


away  in  some  of  the  wardrobes, 
which  had  probably  belonged  to 
some  of  my  great-grandmothers  or 
great-grandaunts.  Miss  Selina  kept 
ihe  keys.  Bemembering  this,  I 
went  back,  and  searched  her  drawers, 
possessed  myself  of  a  bunch,  and 
sought  the  ghostly  rooms  once  more. 
All  the  queer  old  keys  were  tried 
again  and  again  before  I  succeeded 
in  opening  a  door.  At  last  I  grew 
nearly  desperate,  and  listened  in 
dread  for  steps  on  the  stairs.  Hear- 
ing none,  I  made  a  last  effort,  gained 
my  point,  and  opened  the  largest 
warcuobe.  I  rummaged  nervously, 
and  with  a  sinking  heart,  among 
dim  brocades  and  &ded  satins. 
None  of  these  would  suit  my  pur- 
pose. On  a  high  shelf  I  found  a 
pot  of  rouge,  and  a  wig  of  grey 
plaits.  I  set  these  aside;  they 
might  be  of  service ;  and  then,  with 
a  desperate  energy,  I  returned  to 
the  attack  on  a  neighbouring  lock. 
It  yielded,  and  there,  withm  this 
second  press,  I  found  what  seemed 
to  be  the  earthly  apparel  of  some 
departed  widowed  ancestor.  Sombre 
garments  hung  &om  the  pegs,  and 
folds  of  crape,  and  muslin,  and 
bombazine  lay  on  the  shelves. 

'  I  chose  a  black  gown  of  stiff 
flowered  silk,  and  a  white  kerchief 
to  cover  the  quaint,  ill-fitting  body ; 
a  wide  old-&shioned  cloak,  and  a 
cap  and  bonnet,  which,  though 
queer,  and  rather  antique  looking,  I 
thought  might  pass  well  enough  on 
an  old-world  dame  of  the  present 
day.  I  took  a  little  rouge  from  the 
pot,  and  left  it  back  on  the  shelf; 
gathered  the  articles  I  had  chosen 
in  a  bundle,  locked  the  wardrobe, 
replaced  the  keys  in  Miss  Selina's 
diuwer,  and  hastened  back  to  my 
room  with  my  treasures.  Having 
locked  the  door,  it  did  not  take  very 
long  to  metamorphose  me  into  an 
antiquated  gentlewoman,  with  grey 
braided  hair,  widow's  cap,  and  rich 
old-&shioned  cloak  and  gown.  I 
cut  my  lon^  hair  quite  short,  so 
that  the  wig  might  cover  it  I 
rubbed  a  fiEunt  smearing  of  rouge 
over  my  whole  face,  which  quite 
altered  my  complexion,  and  pow- 
dered my  eyebrows  to  match  my 
hair. 

'  Latterly  I  had  spent  nothing  of 
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my  allowance  of  pocket-moncj.  I 
hid  thiriy  pounds  in  my  desk. 
This  I  put  m  my  puise,  and  also 
ocMicealea  some  jewels  about  my 
person.  I  took  with  me  the  silk 
dress  which  I  had  worn  that  even- 
ing, and  a  pocket  -  hand  kerchief, 
marked  with  my  name.  In  fear 
and  trembling  I  unloQked  my  door, 
listened  a  while  on  the  paasage,  and 
then  passed  swiftly  down  the  stair- 
case, and  out  of  the  hall  door.  I 
had  been  to  London  once,  and  I 
knew  where  to  find  the  station- 
house,  and  at  what  hour  a  train 
passed.  On  my  way  I  flung  my 
dress  into  the  river  that  skirted  the 
lawn,  and  wet  mj  handkerchief,  and 
tangled  it  in  the  brambles  on  the 
hedge.  "  Let  them  iiiink  what  they 
please,"  eaid  I,  as  I  hastened  on, 
"only  God  forbid  that  they  should 
ttack  me  out." 

'  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  my 
ticket,  and  soon  found  myself  whirl- 
ing away  on  the  night-train  to  Lon- 
don. I  often  have  wondered  since 
at  my  sensations  during  that  jour- 
ney. I  felt  no  fear,  no  misgiving. 
I  only  felt  that  I  was  free.  The 
moonlight  flashed  in  at  us  as  we 
sped  along,  and  I  now  thought  it 
radiant  and  cheering.  But  the  car- 
riage-lamp soon  quenched  it  My 
fellow-travellers  were  an  elderly 
lady  and  gentleman.  The  latter 
dozed  in  the  oomer,  while  the 
former  worked  busi^  at  crochet. 
She  seemed  inclined  to  converse, 
and  I  feared  to  answer  her.  I  had 
been  counted  a  good  mimic  at 
school,  and  now  I  imitated  Miss 
Selina's  sharp  voice.  Then,  lest 
she  should  oblige  me  to  ke^  up  a 
conversation,  I  pretended  to  sleep 
aisOy  and  so  the  journey  passed. 

'  Even  when  standing  on  the  plat- 
form, alone  and  imfriended  in  Lon- 
don, I  felt  no  feax  of  anything.  I 
asked  a  porter,in  my  assumed  voice, 
to  direct  me  to  some  quiet  place  at 
hand  for  the  night  He  did  so,  and 
I  knew  by  the  manner  of  the  cham- 
bermaid who  attended  me  that  my 
disguise  was  complete.  Next  day  I 
took  a  cab,  and  told  the  man  to 
drive  me  out  to  Kensington,  and  to 
stop  at  the  first  lodging-I^ouse  he 
happened  on  in  that  neighbourhood. 
I  mquired  at  several,  and  at  last 


engaged  a  room  in  a  respeotaMe- 

loddng  house  in Street    My 

landlady  was  very  d  vil,  and  at  once  I 
foundmyseif  setUed  down  in  London. 

'  But,  having  thus  successfully 
made  use  of  my  disguise,  how  was 
I  to  get  rid  of  it?  I  could  not 
attend  classes  at  the  Eensingtoii 
Museum  in  my  character  of  anti- 
quated gentlewoman,  and  to  attend 
tiiose  classes  I  had  resolved.  I 
fimcied,  in  my  utter  ignonince  of 
money  matters,  that  my  store  would 
last  me  a  kmg  time,  and  that  by 
selling  an  ornament  now  and  again, 
I  could,  with  economy,  manage  to 
live,  till  I  should  be  able  to  earn 
something  in  some  way  as  an  artist 
Whatamoll  was!  I  e]^)ected  to 
be  able  to  draw  at  once  eveiything 
which  I  attempted.  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  I  should  get  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  art  at  the  Museum,  and 
be  directed  in  the  sight  way  to 
earning. 

'  I  had  now  to  exert  my  ingenniiy 
again.  I  purchased  some  grev  eut- 
melito  stuff,  {biought  it  hom^  and 
made  it  up  in  secret,  to  fit  myself 
I  ithen  inmnned  my  landlady  that 
my  niece  was  coming  up  from  the 
countiy  to  attend  dafises  at  the 
Kensington  Museum,  and  that 
having  found  her  room  comfortable, 
I  would  send  the  young  lady  to 
board  with  her.     I  also  went  to 

Mr.  B *8  office  and^procured  a 

class  ticket  of  admittance  to  the 
Museum  tor  a  young  ladv  called 
Hilda  Baziy.  I  bade  my  landlady 
adieu  one  morning,  desiring  her  to 
esrpect  my  nieoe  at  a  certain  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  then  walked  a 
long  way  into  the  City,  post  Temple 
Bar  two  noilee,  I  am  sure.  When  I 
thought  I  had  walked  fisur  enough, 
I  went  into  a  shop,  bought  a  bonn^ 
(the  same  which  I  wear),  and  ibk 
shawJL  I  had  l:»x>ught  the  Arees 
with  me.  I  then  called  a  cab,ajid 
got  in  with  my  parcels,  and  desired 
the  man  to  drive  me  to  No.  7» ' 

Street 

'  As  soon  as  we  had  started  I  drew 

down  the  blinds,  pulled  off  boimet, 
wig,  cap,  gown,  zolled  them  up  in  ft 
bundle,  dressed  myself  quickly  in 
iJxe  clothes  I  now  wear,  rubbed  the 
rouge  fixuu  my  face  with  my  hand- 
kerchief smoothed  my  hair  i^th  a 
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side-comb,  md  iifid  on  my  boimet 
and  y&L  When  we  nrriyed  at  the 
house,  and  ilie  Cftbman  opened  the 
door  for  me,  I  eonld  scaroelj  kaep 
from  langhing  at  his  face  of  oonsteir- 
•uBtion.  He  stammored  oat  some- 
thing abont  ilie '' old  lady."  I  told 
him  that  the  old  lady  had  engaged 
the  cab  for  m&  He  fftill  starad,  but 
as  he  found  his  money  all  zight»  he 
at  langtii  numnted  his  boXy  and 
dioveofil 

'  It  was  nliiGr  amnflmg  to  see  how 
ixxmpietely  my  Lmdlady  had  been 
deeeived.  Sbe  spoke  to  me  often 
about  my  aunl^  said  she  was  a  fine, 
active  dd  Jady,  and  thai:  I  zesembled 
her  something. 

'I  preaenied  myself  at(mce  at  the 
HnaennL  I  had  not  been  there  for 
many  days  before  my  hopm  of 
eammg  wete  dashed  to  the  ground. 
I  found  Boyaalf  on  the  very  lowest 
step  of  the  ladder*  while  eren  tboae 
who  seemed  to  me  at  1^  highest, 
i^^^eared  to  ooont  themselves  only 
beginnero.  It  was  of  little  use  that 
I  could  design  iUustiatioBs  for  the 
"Idylk  of  the  King,"  and  make 
them  look  well  to  uncritical  eyes, 
when  I  oould  not  attenmt  the 
"  Autinoas^''  for  drawings  of  "niiich 
others  were  taking  medals.  I  cnw 
tilie  students  smite  at  my  miserable 
attempts.  I  knew,  I  saw,  I  heard 
all  aroond  me  the  aasonnoe  tiliat 
yeazB  must  pass  era  I  oonld  earn. 
And  where  anonld  I  be  in  a  short 
time?  How  short  I  dned  not 
think.  An  jndascribahite  agony  of 
terror  overwhehBed  me  at  times.  I 
foared  to  meet  my  landlady.  The 
money  went  foarfaUyfoal  I  worked 
night  and  day.  I  dreaded  to  be 
anywhere  but  in  the  Museom.  Mr. 
^B-- —  notioed  that  I  worked  un- 
oeasingly.  He  spoke  kmdly  to  me, 
and  warned  me  against  iiyiiring  my 
health.  Qns  night  be  ftrond  me 
working  in  tiie  Antique  Boom  atene, 
and  talked  to  me  in  a  gentle,  ftiendly 
way.     When  he  had  gone,  I  laid 

Sim  my  head,  and  cried  in  desola- 
n.  I  almost  wished  that  I  cmUd 
iiymie  my  health,  and  die  while  yet 
my  landlady  looked  on  me  hu- 
manely, and  would  gi^  me  shelter. 
Better  for,  tiiian  to  wander  an  out- 
cast in  the  mercUesB  dty,  and  in 
ttie  end  die  of  starvation. 


'  Only  at  night,  \iiien  I  went  home, 
did  I  foel  secure  for  a  few  boors  at 
least  In  the  momingB  I  hated  the 
light,  not  knowing  what  the  day 
might  bring.  At  last  my  Tery 
energy  gate  way.  I  oould  not  worit 
for  the  haunting  tenor  of  what 
might  lie  befora  me,^-what  soifer- 
ings,  what  temptations,  what  out- 
cast wanderingsl  It  was  to  scare 
tikese  phantoms  that  I  langfaed  and 
romped  with  that  lighthented  gixi, 
who  thought  me  as  glad  and  gay  as 
herself.  You,  only  you,  seemed  to 
penetrate  and  sympatiiiM  witii  me. 
I  feared  you  to  it  I  yearned  for 
sympathy,  but  I  dreaded  to  attract 
attention.  Much  as  I  shrank  from 
the  fotore  before  me,  it  seemed  en- 
durable^ oompared  with  that  winch 
must  await  me,  did  my  gaardian 
discoTcr  me. 

'I  sold  my  jewels  one  by  one.  But 
even  my  igncxanoe  was  oonYinced 
at  last  that  I  had  Tecei^ed  nothing 
like  a  foir  prioe  for  them.  I  began 
to  distrust  my  landlady,  and  she  to 
distmst  m&  I  thought  die  charged 
me  ertortionately  on  every  sznaU 
pretence,  and  I  am  sore  ^mat  she 
began  to  suspect  my  difficulties.  I 
leoeived  no  letters,  I  had  no  vnitors, 
I  was  scantily  supplied  with  eveiy 
necessary.  She  had  opportunity  of 
letting  her  room  to  better  advant^^, 
and  threatened  to  tnm  me  oirt,  S 1 
did  not  pa^  at  moe  certain  biUa  to 
which  I  obgected.  She  told  me  tins 
moming,  that  if  I  did  not  SBttle  the 
account  to-night  on  my  retom,  I 
should  not  sleep  under  her  roof. 
She  |i  a  cold-hearted  woman,  and 
I  did  not  know  how  to  cringe  or 
beg.  In  my  dei^Mur  I  apphed  to 
you  to-night  You  have  been  a  true, 
tme  fdend.  I  know  you  will  not 
betray  me.  If  I  hare  acted  unwisely 
I  have  been  bitterly  ptvnished  for  it. 
God  help  mel  The  fotoze  is  all  a 
bknk.' 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  I  saw 
the  tears  shining  in  the  firelight,  as 
they  fell  like  rain  into  her  lap.  I 
knelt  beaide  her,  and  drew  her  head 
down  on  my  shoulder. 

'  HaTo  no  fear,'  I  whospeied. '  The 
worst  is  past  Godhasbrou^tyou 
so  for,  and  will  not  desert  you.  Stay 
here  with  me.  I  am  poor,  poor 
enough,  God  knows,  but  we  will 
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work  togetilier  and  plan— and  I  have 
no  donbt  earn  too,  oefore  long.  At 
all  eyents,  we  will  lise  or  &11  to- 
gether.' 

She  threw  her  arms  ronnd  my 
neck,  and  cried  pafisionately,.  and 
kissed  my  hands. 

I  sat  np  on  my  pillow  that  night, 
and  watched  by  me  starlight  Hilda's 
pale  heantifdl  face,  slmnbeiing  like 
a  baby's  beside  me.  I  thought  oyer 
her  steange  story,  and  strei^thened 
my  resolye  to  aanst  her.  And  then 
there  arose  a  fear  in  my  heart,  and  I 
thought  of  my  widowed  motiier  at 
home,  with  her  slender  income,  and 
little  Elsie  with  her  longing  to  go 
to  school.  But  I  shook  ue  fear 
firom  me,  and  tamed  to  sleep  again, 
mnimnring, '  The  Lord  will  provide.' 

*  Hilda,'  said  I  one  morning, '  have 
you  any  objection  to  sit  lor  me?' 

She  smiled  and  asked  why. 

* Becausel want  to  yenture  alitfcle 

gictoie  for  this  year's  Academy  Ex- 
ibition.  I  cannot  afford  a  real 
model;  you  would  just  do.' 
She  laughed,  and  agreed. 
She  had  improved  wonderfully 
since  that  crisis  of  her  distress.  We 
had  sold  her  ring,  and  settled  ac- 
counts with  the  hfod  landlady,  and 
we  lived  and  worked  together.  Hilda 
progressed  now  at  her  school  studies. 
She  designed  rapidly,  and  by  my 
advice  spent  part  of  her  time  in 
learning  to  draw  on  wood.  Shealso 
improved  at  painting,  and  her  work 
in  the  life  class  provoked  no  more 
smiles. 

She  never  alluded  to  Mr.  Win- 
throp;  but  I  knew  she  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  fiEust  that  her  former 
master  was  one  of  the  most  rising 
aitistB  of  the  day.  She  never  looked 
in  newspapers  or  Art  catalogues,  or 
she  might  nave  seen  his  name  figur- 
ing conspicuously  in  both.  I  at 
first  wanted  her  to  let  me  write  to 
a  lawyer  and  state  her  case,  as  I  felt 
sure  that  her  right  to  her  father's 
property  could  not  depend  on  her 
marriage  with  her  guardian's  son. 
But  Hilda  showed  so  much  distress 
at  the  idea  of  discovery,  and  per- 
sisted so  stead&stly  in  her  belief 
that  it  would  only  bring  a  renewal 
of  her  old  persecution,  that  I  let  the 
sulject  drop. 
One  night,  while  I  lay  awake,  a 


bri^t  idea  occurred  to  me,  and  I 
devised  a  little  schema  The  first 
step  towards  its  development  was 
that  question  to  Hfldfr— '  Have  yon 
any  objection  to  sit  for  me?' 

I  procured  a  bit  of  drapery  even 
better  suited  to  my  purpose  than 
that  which  I  had  found  in  the  school. 
I  longed  to  ask  Hilda  the  colour  of 
those  grave,  mellow  folds,  which  she 
had  described  in  Mr.  Winthrop's 
sketch.  But  I  dared  not  excite  ner 
suspicion  of  my  purpose.  I  studied 
the  hues  and  shades,  and  at  last 
satisfied  myself  that  I  had  hit  upon 
the  right  tmt  and  tone. 

In  tibie  early  spring  days  we  went 
to  work.  Hilda  made  an  excellent 
sitter.  She  fell  into  a  dream  as  soon 
as  my  brash  began  to  move,  and  un- 
consciously gave  me  the  very  rapt, 
half-melancholy  expression  I  wanted 
to  conv^.  I  gave  her  a  sparing  re- 
flection from  that  '  rose  on  each 
cheek'  which  she  had  told  of  go 
naively.  I  gave  her  brow  its  trans- 
parent pallor,  her  eyes  their  dusky 
shine,  and  her  lips  their  faU  meed 
of  rich  brilliant  dye.  I  succeeded 
beyond  my  hopes  of  making  the  pic- 
ture '  a  thing  of  beauty.'  It  grew 
under  my  hands ;  I  wrought  my  par- 
pose  into  it ;  and  every  day  I  said, 
'It  is  good.'  Olive  and  crimson, 
amber  and  dusk,  wove  themselves 
into  harmony  like  the  strains  in  a 
choral  burst  of  music.  And  the 
likeness  was  there,  appealingly  good. 
Hilda  started  in  fisar,  when  after  the 
last  touch  she  saw  her  double.  '  If  her 

guardian  should  see  it?   Or  if ' 

she  flushed  and  turned  away.  I  knew 
what  her  thought  was  -  she  was  too 
unselfish  to  finish  her  objection.  She 
would  not  damp  my  hope.  It  was 
'  beautiftd,  too  beautiful,'  she  said. 

May  came.  The  picture  was  sent, 
and,  blessed  chance !  accepted.  We 
went  one  day,  and  saw  it  in  the  Ex- 
hibitioiL  Hilda  wandered  nervonsly 
among  the  pictures,  hardly  daring 
to  raise  her  veil.  Another  day  I 
made  an  errand  into  town  alone, 
leaving  her  at  her  work,  and  sought 
the  Academy  again.  I  sat  down  in 
front  of  my  picture,  and  for  some 
hours  watehed  all  who  passed,  and 
aU  who  gazed,  hearing  their  remarkB. 

I  had  been  there  long,  when  a 
young  man  came  and  took  his  stand 
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between  me  and  my  work.  Many 
men,  young  and  old,  had  done  the 
same,  but  I  noticed  this  person  espe- 
cially, as  he  seemed  to  bestow  all  his 
attention  on  my  small  pictoie,  un- 
heeding its  more  prominent  and  at- 
txactive  neighbours.  I  xoee,  and 
walked  past  and  near  him.  Yes,  he 
certainly  was  studying  my  picture. 
I  retnnied  to  my  seal  It  was  early, 
and  the  rooms  were  not  very  foIL 
Our  end  was  almost  deserted.  I  saw 
him  take  something  from  his  pocket 
and  study  it  in  his  hand,  then  again 
gftze  on  the  pictura  After  a  long 
time  he  turned  and  walked  away 
with  a  disturbed  countenance.  As  I 
followed  the  pale  stem  face,  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  recognition  flickered 
through  my  brain.  I  struggled  to 
recollect  where  I  could  haye  seen 
him  before.  And  then  association 
went  to  work,  and  gradually  a  mist 
of  smoke  seemed  to  rise,  pierced  by 
a  single  spark  of  fire,  and  encircled 
the  head.  Then  memory  presented 
me  with  a  familiar  sketcn — Hilda 
standing  still  in  the  Yemon  Gallery, 
looking  stealthily  from  under  her 
Teil  at  that  picture  of  'War'  by 
Landseer. 

Now  it  was  all  dear.  The  fiftce 
before  me  was  strikingly  like  the 
handsomer  of  the  two  heroes  in  that 
picture.  '  This  must  be  Mr.  Win- 
throp,'  I  said,  and  my  heart  rose  to 
my  mouth.  Where  had  he  gone? 
Ah!  there  he  was  again,  speaking 
to  the  person  who  sells  the  pictures. 
He  took  a  catalogue  fromtne  table, 
and  looked  hurriedly  through  it, 
passed  his  finger  down  a  page,  shut 
again  and  replaced  it,  hastened  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  steps. 

I  gathered  my  shawl  around  me, 
and  was  about  to  follow  his  example, 
when  I  saw  some  one  approach  and 
place  the  ticket  'Sold'  on  my  pic- 
ture. PositiYely  on  mine.  I  could 
scarcely  belieye  my  eyes.  Twenty 
guineas  wherewith  to  replenish  our 
Bcanly  purse!  I  stood  m  the  fiast- 
crowdi^  gallery,  seeing  no  one, 
blinded  with  sunshine.  I  hurried 
to  the  green-baize  table,  and  inquired 
who  was  the  purchaser  of  the  pic- 
ture just  then  ticketed.  '  A  gentle- 
man who  bad  just  left— Mr.  Win- 
throp,  the  artist.' 

I  had  heard  enough,  and  sped 


home  with  a  light  heart  I  flashed 
in  at  Hilda,  where  she  sat  poring 
oyer  her  work  in  the  little  Ghelsea 
sitting-room,  looking  dull  and  weary 
in  the  midst  of  a  streak  of  May  sun- 
set gloss. 

'  Oh!  Maye,'  she  cried,  dropping 
her  block  in  bewilderment,  as  I  flung 
off  my  bonnet  and  danced  about  the 
room  with  delight, '  is  it  sold  ?  Oh, 
dear,  is  it  sold  ?' 

'Sold!  soldi'  I  echoed,  stopping 
my  pirouettes,  putting  my  hands 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  looking  in 
her  eyes.  'BeaUy  and  positiyely 
sold — disposed  of  for  eyermorel' 

And  then  we  had  a  great  hug,  and 
the  tears  came  triclding  oyer  my 
face,  whether  I  would  or  not.  It 
was  yery  ridiculous,  because  I  was 
laughing  all  the  time.  No  wonder 
Hilda  stared  at  me.  She  thought  it 
was  all  about  the  success  and  the 
mon^. 

'  Now,  my  dearie,'  said  I,  after  we 
had  subsided  a  little  into  our  usual 
strain  of  conyeraation, '  I  haye  reason 
to  expect  that  the  person  who  bought 
the  picture  may  <»11  here  soon,  per- 
haps this  eyening,  so  we  must  haye 
tiie  room  yery  tidy,  also  our  hair.' 

'  Who  is  he?'  asked  she  with  in- 
terest. 

'  Oh,  a  gentleman.  How  should 
I  know  his  name?  But  he  will  call, 
and  then  I  suppose  we  shall  hear.' 

'  Perhaps  he  is  going  to  order  an- 
other picture,'  su^^iested  my  inno- 
cent Hilda ;  and  that  was  the  last  we 
said  about  him. 

I  spent  a  good  hour,  arranging 
our  room  to  the  perfection  of  neat- 
ness. In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I 
had  bought  a  large  bunch  of  yioletB 
from  a  sad  little  Irish  girl  who 
haunts  the  Strand.  I  placed  them 
in  a  pretty  glass  on  the  window 
table  where  Hilda  sat  at  work.  She 
laughed  at  my  extreme  particularity 
about  her  appearance.  I  arranged 
her  curls  myself  in  their  most  pic- 
turesque slyle,  and  insiBted  that  she 
must  put  on  a  fresh  linen  collar  of 
tiny  dimensions,  althoTigh  she  urged 
that  the  one  she  wore  was  not  the 
least  bit  soiled,  and  hinted  broadly 
at  our  washerwoman's  bilL 

'  You  are  growing  quite  magnifl- 
cent  on  the  strength  of  your  twenty 
guineas/  she  said.    And  then,  hay- 
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iBg^  sabniitfeed,  she  irant  oQnitii  bar 
wxA.  IwfttQhadhfira&wmimifcea 
wHh  satisfiotum,  toad  was  Iiard- 
heifiod  enoTU^  to  ftel  oontrnt  that 
thB  pale»  tued  fiu)6  looked  touching. 
Tinder  the  shadow  of  the  otondy 
hair. 

I  then  retiied  to  oar  inner  doeet, 
and  left  Hilda  to  her  &te. 

The  clock  strock  seren,  and  qniok 
upon  its  jingling  tones  came  a  zatr 
ralHtaVtat  to  the  door.  Bilda  cried 
oat  to  iiM»  '  Mavel  Mare!  hare  is 
your  yisitor.' 

*  StBj^likeagoodgiri/IanBwerQd; 
'  I  shall  be  ready  in  an  instant' 

Scarcely  had  I  spoken  when  a  step 
was  on  the  landing  and  a  hand  on 
the  door. 

I  bad  provided  myself  with  a 
chink  through  which  to  ascertain  if 
the  new  comer  was  indeed  the  person 
whom  I  expected.  I  saw  Hilda  rise 
with  her  usual  air  of  reserve  and 
dignity  towards  a  stranger.  She 
tttzned  her  dee  to  me  and  to  the 
door.  I  saw  tiiecrimaoQ  blood  flash 
oyer  her  &ce,  and  in  a  breath  she 
was  wan  as  the  moon.  She  opened 
her  lips  to  speak,  her  dilatad  eyes 
deadened  and  dosed,  and  at  once 
she  fell  heavily  upon  her  fiice  on  the 
floor. 

Iwastecnfied;  I  had  not  counted 
upon  this.  Hilda  was  usually  so 
strong  to  bear  and  so  self-goremed. 
But  I  should  have  remembered  that 
she  was  not  robust,  and  toed  after 
the  day's  cloBe  work.  I  had  bean 
wrong  not  to  prepare  her. 

I  hardly  remember  what  Mr.  'Wm- 
throp  did  or  said.  I  only  know  that 
his  mce  was  very  white,  and  his  hps 
quivered  as  he  asked  me  ibr  some 
water,  in  God's  name.  We  were  not 
iDBpt  long  in  uneasinees.  Hilda  re- 
coverod  quickly.  I  shall  never  for^ 
get  her  smile--4o  pallid,  yet  so  ra- 
diant  that  it  seemed  unearthly,  when 
die  saw  her  old  master's  &oe  bend- 
iagover  her  witii  aniions  tendenees. 

HildaisnowMr.Winthrop's  happy 
Mtlle  wifa  They  have  got  a  pietty 
house  in  Brompton,  and  my  blessed 
picture  hangs  m  the  drawing-room. 


Thfljy  are  botlh  vwy  much  anm^wl 
at  my  ftdd%  to  my  old  biidfimcaep, 
while  a  Utile  jewd  of  a  room  lies 
vacant  Ibr  me  at  HoD^ymiekie  Ter- 
raoa.  ButI  stay  on  in  my  oM  lod^ 
ing.  It  suits  me  better,  my  plam 
dress,  and  my  bonnet  seldom  re- 
newed; also  my  necessity  for  hard 
work,  and  the  hoarding  of  time. 
But  I  do  love  to  go  to  see  them. 
Hikia's  house  is  me  neatest,  her 
drawing-room  the  daintiest,  her 
kitohen  the  best  ordered,  and  her 
bedroom  the  most  refieshingly  tidy 
of  any  as  yet  known  to  me,  dthougk 
their  young  mistress  does  stain  her 
fingers  with  ]Mint  in  her  husband's 
studio  for  sevraal  hours  during  ilie 
day.  I  don't  know  how  it  is.  I  used 
to  say  to  her, '  Hilda,  you  arebouHd 
to  be  a  slatternly  wife,  being  an 
artist ;'  and  she  has  answered,  laugli- 
ingly, '  Oh,  certainly :  you  shall  see 
what  a  sloven  I  am  goiug  to  profve 
mysdf* 

Periiape  it  is  that  HQda  wcnrks  at 
her  easel  during  those  hours  whieh 
most  ladies  spend  in  Iheir  dr8e8ing>- 
rooms,  paying  visits,  shopping,  or 
readmg  novels.  I  don't  know.  But 
she  is  no  doven,  when  I,  having 
come  for  tea;  met  her  in  the  hall  of 
a  winter  evening,  in  her  wansi-' 
coloured  dress,  her  trim  cui&  and 
collar,  bar  little  silk  apron,  -  and, 
though  last  not  least,  the  sunshiiBest 
of  welcoming  flndles.  Mr.Winthrop 
is  as  kind  to  me  as  if  he  were  mj 
brother,  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to 
him  that  I  am  beginning  to  succeed 
asanartisi 

I  have  reason  to  beBeve  that  tke 
cmdty  of  Hilda's  guardmn  wfll 
speedily  be  exposed,  and  her  pro- 
peity  placed  in  her  husband's  hands. 
This  will  make  them  very  rich  in- 
deed, but  it  cannot  make  them  hap* 
pier  %m  they  are. 

They  have  promised  to  come  with 
me  on  a  visit  to  my  West  Imh 
motrntainhomenextsmmner.  When 
the  liMes  are  full  blown  on  the  Uie 
lake  under  our  cottage  gable,  I  diail 
have  looked  in  my  mother's  fiMse, 
and  held  little  Elsie  in  my  arms. 

B.  M* 
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tracted  thither  by  the  hopes  of  a 
stray  copper  and  a  glass  of  gin. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Mopes  is  no  illu- 
sion or  creation  of  the  &aicj*  He 
really  liyes,  moyes,  and  has  his  being, 
mnch  in  the  manner  described  by  the 
traveller.  The  green  English  county 
in  which  he  dwells  is  the  county  of 
Hertford.  His  abode  pretty  closely 
resembles  the  rottipg,  tumbledown 
dwelling-place  so  picturesquely  de- 
scribed by  the  writer  in  *  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground ;'  and  the  occupant 
is  quite  as  loosely,  not  to  say  in- 
decorously, attired.  Finally,  Mr. 
Mopes's  leal  name  is  L*^,  and  the 
spot  where  he  resides  is  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  S""**'*',  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
If,  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  you 
wish  to  find  that  spot,  you  have  only 
to  ask  the  first  person  you  meet  and 
you  are  sure  to  be  directed  to  it; 
for '  Old  L****,'  as  people  fiuniliarly 
call  him,  is  thoroughly  well  known 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  dislxici  And  this  will  surprise 
no  one  when  it  is  stated  that  for 
twelve  long  years  he  has  led  his 
present  extraordinary  life. 

In  the  house  he  occupies,  his  &- 
ther  and  his  grandfather— ^rsons 
of  fair  fortmie  and  good  position — 
resided  before  him;  and  although 
somewhat  repelling  in  aspect  now, 
it  has  evidently  been  in  its  day  a 
cheery  and  commodious  dwelling- 
place. 

Even  now,  indeed,  after  twelve 
years  of  neglect,  it  is  anything  but 
a  total  ruin.  Part  of  the  edifice  is 
of  solid-looking  red  brick,  which  is 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Another  part,  which  has  evidently 
been  added  to  the  other,  is  of  plaster, 
and  this,  too,  presents  a  tolerably 
fail  appearance  to  the  eye.  The 
roof,  where  it  can  be  seen,  looks  as 
though  it  were  still  water-tight,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  one  or  two  spots. 
The  place,  nevertheless,  has  a  de- 
cidedly deserted  look  about  it,  and 
might  feurly  be  taken  for  a  tenement 
in  Chancery,  or  the  country-house  of 
a  miser. 

The  front  door,  for  instance,  is 
partly  boarded  up,  and  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  influences  of  the 
weather  and  the  depredations  of 
thieves.     The  windows  are  barri- 


caded with  stout  pieces  or  logs  oi 
rough  timber,  firmly  bound  wi& 
iron  bands,  and  feistened  to  the  frame- 
work by  strong  rivets ;  so  that  the 
spectator  might  at  first  suppose  the 
building  had  either  stood  a  vigorous 
siege,  or  was  prepared  for  (me.  A 
fruit  tree  grows  against  the  side  of 
the  house  which  fiaoes  the  road ;  and 
attached  to  the  wall  behind  its 
branches  is  a  pigeon-house ;  but 
there  are  no  pigeons  in  it  now. 

The  outhouses,  of  which  there  are 
several,  are  iax  more  dilapidated 
than  the  main  building,  though,  as 
they  are  all  tiled,  there  is,  of  course, 
no  appearance  of  the  thatch  having 
'lightly  fluttered  away  on  all  the 
winds  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.' 
The  tiles,  however,  have  in  some 
places  ELJipped  away,  leaving  aper- 
tures, through  which  wind  and  rain 
have  free  entrance.  In  one  case  the 
front  wall  has  entirely  fidlen  out, 
and  a  neighbouring  fir-tree  has  fiftUen 
with  it  for  company — as  if  Nature 
herself  languished  forth  a  protest 
against  man's  neglect  If  the  rick- 
yard  is  not  literally  '  hip  high  in 
vegetable  rankness,'  it  is  oer&inly 
overgrown  with  sprawling  vegeta- 
tion and  littered  with  frn^ents  of 
ruin.  The  ricks  themselves  in  an 
adjoining  field  are  little  better  than 
so  many  dung-heapSj  pres^ving 
scarcely  any  trace  of  their  original 
shape  or  colour.  As  Mr.  Traveller 
says,  they  look  for  all  the  world  like 
'mounds  of  rotten  honeycomb  or 
dirty  sponge.' 

The  house  stands  a  few  feet  back 
from  the  road,  what  was  once,  doubt- 
less, a  neatly-trimmed  lawn  inter- 
vening. This  is  now  merely  a  huge 
patch  of  ragged  grass.  In  other 
days,  posts  and  chains  protected  it 
from  the  tread  of  passing  tres- 
passers ;  now,  the  chains  are  '  con- 
spicuous only  \j^  their  absence,'  and 
a  solitary  post  is  left  rotting  alone. 
By  the  side  of  the  dwelling  there  is 
a  pathway,  formerly  enteSred  by  a 
gate ;  but  as  this  gate  has  long  ago 
gone  off  guard,  the  passage  is  open 
to  any  one  who  feels  inclined  to 
enter.  The  pathway  leads  to  the 
kitchen  and  wash-house:  in  the 
former  of  these  domestic  offices  the 
hermit  has  taken  up  his  aboda  The 
ktter  is  an  outhouse  at  right  angles 
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to  tfafi  main  edifice,  and  at  the  boir 
tom  of  the  pathway.  The  kitchen 
18  in  the  building  itself,  on  the  left 
as  yon  enter. 

There  is  a  window  in  the  onthonse 
looking  npon  the  pathway,  or  rather 
a  casenient  in  two  divisions,  fiisten- 
iog  in  the  middle,  and  opening  ont- 
waids.  One  diTision  nas  disap- 
peared; the  other  is  thrown  wide 
open,  and  has  evidently  been  many 
yean  in  that  position,  for  imme- 
diately in  front  of  it  an  elder  Imah. 
has  grown,  season  by  season,  firom 
the  gronnd  beneath,  until  it  is  not 
only  higher  than  the  window,  but 
even  higher  than  the  outhouse  itself. 
To  shut  the  casement,  therefore, 
would  now  be  impossible,  owing  to 
the  Timetable  impediment  which  has 
arisen  since  it  was  opened.  There 
is  perhaps  no  feature  of  the  scene 
more  impreesiye  or  more  suggestiye 
than  this.  It  is  at  once  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  activity  of  nature,  and 
a  rebuke  to  human  indolence. 

The  kitchen  has  no  caflements: 
th^  have  faHea  away,  or,  it  may  be, 
have  be^  removed;  but  the  stout 
iron  bars,  with  which  the  windows 
of  country  houses  are  often  protected, 
still  remain.  Behind  these  bars  tiie 
hermit  holds  converse  with  those 
who  choose  to  come  to  see  him. 

A  strange,  gloomy  place  is  the  cell 
which  this  modem  anachoret  has 
chosen  for  his  place  of  abode.  As 
you  gaze  into  it,  even  if  your  eyes 
have  not  previously  been  dazzled  by 
lustrous  sunshine,  or  by  the  summer 
brightness  of  trees  and  fields  and 
flowers — it  was  a  damp  and  misty 
day  in  spring  when  we  visited  the 
place — yon  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  discerning  what  is 
wiUmL  You  see  after  a  while,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  a  small,  low-roofed 
room,  with  a  floor  of  unequal  level, 
owing  probably  to  the  accumulations 
of  dirt ;  and  that  its  walls  are  black- 
ened hy  the  smoke  of  a  small  coal 
fire,  which  for  years  has  filled  the 
place  with  sooty  gloom.  There  are 
three  common  wooden  chairs,  one 
tolerably  well  fitted  for  service,  the 
others  crazy  and  dilapidated.  There 
is  also  an  ordinary  kitchen  table,  en- 
tirely covered  with  old  and  dirty 
wine-bottles.  Other  wine-bottles, 
some  whole,  some  broken,  are  pro- 
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faaelj  scattered  about  the  floor,  with 
here  and  there  a  spirit  jar  by  their 
side.  There  is  really  nothing  else 
in  the  place. 

Nothing?  Stay,  what  is  this  dark 
object  which  is  brought  out  into  dull 
reuef  by  the  feeble  hght  of  the  fire? 
It  is  a  form  as  of  some  one  crouch- 
ing over  the  flame,  and  rubbing  his 
slmmy,  outstretched  arms  in  evident 
enjoyment  of  warmth  too  scant  to  be 
kindly,  and  too  uncertain  to  be  ge- 
nial. Ton  might  think  him  some 
dusky  savage,  only  half  weaned  as 
yet  from  the  wild  habits  of  his  native 
woods;  or,  perchance,  some  poor 
outcast  of  reason,  trembling  and  shi- 
vering lest  the  indulgence  he  has 
obtained  by  stealth  should  be  luurshly 
terminated  by  intrusion.  He  is  none 
of  these,  however;  neither  untamed 
Indian,  nor  'poor  Tom;'  he  is  the 
genius  loci — ^the  hermit  himself! 

He  rises,  as  he  sees  we  have  come 
to  speak  with  him;  drawing  himself 
up  nastily,  and  filling  back  a  step 
or  two  from  the  fireplace,  so  that  the 
outline  of  his  form  can  no  longer  be 
discerned  against  the  uncertain  back- 
ground of  smoky  gloom.  His  eyes, 
however,  shine  out  brightiy,  and  the 
eyeballs  look  strangely  white  in  the 
midst  of  the  ever-deepening  obscurity 
of  the  narrow  room.  But  for  this  we 
should  not  know  that  we  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  fellow-man,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  any  living  thing. 

It  is  by  this  time  necessary  for  us 
te  break  silence,  which  we  do  by 
politely  expressing  a  hope  that  he  is 
m  the  ei\)oyment  of  a  satis&ctory 
sanitary  condition.  He  abruptiy  an- 
swers that  he  is  very  well ;  trusts  we 
are  the  same;  and  then  begins  a 
running  ^j:e  of  questions  to  which 
we  are  fJEun  to  reply. 

'  Who  are  you?'  he  asks,  looking 
at  us  through  what  appears  to  be 
an  engravers  working  microscope, 
though  it  may  be,  for  aught  we  can  tell, 
the  glass  stopper  of  a  pickle  bottia 

We  tell  him  our  name  and  that  of 
our  companion. 

'Where  do  you  come  from?'  he 
asks,  very  rapidly,  and  without  ad- 
vancing a  step  out  of  the  gloom  in 
which  his  form  is  lost 

We  state  that  we  come  from 
London. 

'  Do  you  hve  there?' 
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A  reply  in  the  affiimatiye  oonveys 
to  him  tho  information  he  xequiree  on 
this  point. 

'What  do  you  do?' 

One  of  UB  following  literature,  and 
the  other,  art,  we  make  the  hermit 
acquainted  with  these  &cts. 

'And  what  do  you  want?'  in- 
quires the  hermit>  evidently  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  answers  he  has 
hitherto  received. 

'  This  gentleman/ 1  reply, '  wishes 
to  make  a  sketch  of  your  nouse ;  and 
I  should  like  to  have  a  chat  with 
you,  if  you  have  no  ohjBction.' 

Manifestly  the  hermit  has  no  ob- 
jection, for  he  says  (with  a  sort  of 
pleasant  indifference,  like  a  man  who 
is  gratified  by  granting  a  fiivour,  but 
who  wishes  it  to  be  thought  that  he 
cares  nothing  either  way  about  the 
matter), 

'  Oh,  he  may  sketch  it  if  he  likes ; 
it  has  often  been  sketched  before.' 

Then,  without  seeking  for  farther 
information  respecting  us,  he  makes 
a  comment  upon  the  occupation  of 
one  of  his  visitors,  which  serves  aa  a 
means  of  introducing  the  conversa- 
tion that  ensues. 

But  the  hermit  is  not  always  so 
soon  satifiEfied.  From  some  visitors 
he  exacts  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars. He  will  ask,  for  instance, 
where  they  were  bom,  where  their 
father  was  bom,  where  their  mother 
was  bom.  Then  he  will  wish  to 
know  whether  fiather  and  mother  are 
«till  living ;  and,  if  dead,  where  bu- 
ried, and  when.  These  points  set- 
tled, he  will  perhaps  ask  his  visitors 
whether  they  are  married  or  singla 
If  the  former,  the  maiden  name  of 
wife.  'And  where  was  she  bom, 
eh?*  'Her  father  and  mother  living?' 
'  No !  Ah !  Been  married  long  ?' 
'Not  very  long.'  'Any  children?' 
'One.'  'One!  ah!  boy  or  girl?* 
'Boy.' 

Until  the  hermif  s  thirst  for  infor- 
mation is  slaked  by  these  replies, 
conversation  on  general  subjecis  is 
impossible. 

Our  conversation  has,  however, 
begun  at  once  in  right  good  eamest, 
and  it  soon  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a 
set  discussion  upon  the  influence  of 
the  cheap  press.  The  name  of  a 
popular  and  widely  circulated  news- 
paper has  been  mentioned,  and  while 


the  hermit  shows  that,  although  liv- 
ing out  of  the  world,  he  is  quite 
fiuniliar  with  that  journal,  he  makes 
no  scruple  of  affecting  to  regard  it 
with  superb  derision  and  contempt 
Indeed,  ne  expresses  his  opinion  that 
all  newspapers  are  injunous  latiier 
than  otherwise  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  they  mislead  rather 
than  guide.  Their  invariable  result, 
it  would  seem,  is  to  excite  evil  pas- 
sions, to  set  clags  against  class,  to 
create  discontent  in  t£e  hearts  of  the 
poor,  and  to  disturb  the  minds  of 
the  uneducated.  Their  proprietors 
are  mercenary;  their  writers  are 
without  principle;  they  give  ex- 
pression to  sentiznents  they  con- 
demn; they  declaim  against  opinions 
they  applaud. 

Then  the  hermit  maintains  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
thanks  to  uigust  laws  and  bad  go- 
vernment, are  fax  worse  off  than  tb^ 
were  a  couple  of  centuries  ago ;  that 
there  has  been  no  real  progress,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  medicine,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years;  that  rail- 
ways are  a  delusion;  popular  en- 
lightenment the  merest  humbug — ^be 
has  by  this  time  become  emphatic — 
and  sanitaiy  reform  a  sham.  Plagues 
and  the  sweating  sickness  no  longer 
prevail,  he  admits,  but  their  place 
has  been  taken  by  new  and  equally 
f&tal  diseases,  in  spite  of  Commis- 
sioners and  Boards  of  Health.  Then, 
too,  he  maintains,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers at  statistics,  as  oistorted  and 
unreliable,  that  llie  average  rate  of 
mortality  is  higher  than  it  was  even 
a  hundred   years   ago;    and  that, 
whereas  you  cannot  look  at  an  old 
obituary,  without  finding  numerous 
instances  of  remarkable  longevity  re- 
corded, now  you  find  that  people 
hastily  drop  off,  and  rot  away,  long 
before  they  have   attained  to  the 
allotted  term  of  human  Ufa 

All  this  time,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, the  hermit  is,  apparently,  so 
nervously  apprehensive  lest  the  sen- 
timents he  utters  shotdd  be  b^ond 
the  comprehension  of  his  visitors, 
that  he  constantly  stops  himself,  and 
inquires,  narentheticuly,  '  Do  yon 
understand?'  abbreviatmg  the  ques- 
tion after  a  while  into '  Do  you  un — ?* 
and  affording  thus  a  hope  which  is 
never  destined  to  be  realized,  that 
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he  will  altogether  oease  soon  to  put 
this  yery  snperflnoTis  inquiry.  For, 
as  may  be  imagined,  his  Tiews  are 
80  free  from  tnuascendental  obscuriiy 
or  aesthetical  indistinctneaB,  that  the 
chance  of  misunderstanding  them  is 
wonderfully  slight.  It  is  all  Lom- 
bard Street,  indeed,  to  a  China  orange, 
Ihat  you  will  fully  apprefaend  his 
meannig. 

And  now  it  becomes  evident  that 
the  hennit  is  getting  accustomed 
to  us;  that  he  is  losing  something  of 
the  hesitating  nenrousness  wmch 
has  at  times  been  Tisible  in  his 
nuomer;  and  that  he  is  not  dis- 
pleased with  our  company.  Infiu^ 
he  has  gone  so  &r  into  the  Toca- 
bulary  of  compliment  as  to  say  that, 
although  he  is  bored  by  some 
visitors,  he  is  always  pleased  with 
the  oonyersation  of  an  intellectual 
maxL  As  a  proof,  perhaps,  that  he 
mens  this  laudation  to  amke  home, 
he  comes  forth  from  the  obscuriiy 
in  which  he  has  been  standing  aU 
this  time,  seats  himself  upon  the 
window  sill,  steadies  hinuelf  l^ 
firmly  clutching  the  mm  bars,  and 
is  at  last  fiEurly  fiioe  to  face  with  us. 

It  is  impoasible  honestly  to  assert, 
when  he  is  thus  brought  under  our 
Tery  ^es,  that  the  hennit  imraoves 
upon  close  acquaintance.  While 
but  dimly  Tisible  in  the  background 
of  his  cell  there  is  a  halo  of  mystery 
around  him,  and  his  very  indistinct- 
ness inyests  him  with  attributes  in 
harmony  with  the  wild  and  fimtastio 
life  to  which  he  has  devoted  himsell 
Imagination  overmasters  judgment, 
and  you  hesitate  to  believe  you  are 
speaking  vnth  an  ordinary  man  like 
yourseli  When  he  comes  forth  he 
will  present,  you  fimcy,  the  aspect 
of  a  stem  and  ascetic  recluse.  His 
ooontenanoe  vnll  be  grave  and 
severe,  there  wrill  be  no  smile  upon 
his  lips,  no  indulgence  in  his  eye. 
He  will  walk  vrilh  slow  and  mear 
sored  steps;  his  gestures  vnll  be 
OQmnumdmg;  and  the  simple  garb 
in  which  he  is  arrayed,  will  give  to 
his  form  a  dignity  that  is  rarely 
wwnciated  vdth  more  ordinaiy  at- 
tire. 

He  oames  forth ;  you  see  him  as 
he  really  is;  and  the  sight,  it  must 
be  0Qn£B8sed,  is  so  fiur  from  being 
a   wholescone  one,  that   you  are 


something  more  than  disappointed. 
For — ^there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact— the  man  is  dirty,  not  partially 
or  temporarily  dirty,  but  dirty  com- 
pr^QDsiTely  and  permanently.  The 
bed  of  soot  and  cinders  slopmg 
downvrards  from  his  fireplace  wnim 
he  used  to  lie  upon  has  disappeared; 
so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  for  the 
sake  of  softness,  he  lies  now  upon  a 
bed  of  soot  alona  His  hair  is  dirty, 
his  scalp  is  dirty,  his  jfiice  is  dirty, 
his  hands  and  arms  are  dirty,  ius 
body  and  his  legs  are  dirty,  his  feet 
are  dirty ;  in  &  word,  he  is  dirty  aU 
oyer.  And  the  difficulty  of  asoer- 
taining  this  feet  is  by  no  means 
great  For  if  in  other  days  the 
hermit  was  so  for  eortravagant  in 
dress  as  to  indulge  himself  in  a 
blanket  and  skewer,  he  now— from 
economical  motiyes  perhaps — dis- 
penses vrith  tiie  skewer,  and  re- 
tams  the  blanket  alon& 

Now  a  blanket  is  servioeable 
enough  in  its  vray,  and  may  be 
employed  fer  a  varied  of  purposes ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  be  used  as  the 
substitute  for  an  entire  suit  of 
clothes,  its  shortcomings  axe  at  once 
made  evident  The  hermit  seems 
to  be  avnire  of  this,  for  he  contmoally 
adjusts  and  readjusts  his  one  nr- 
ment,  that  it  may  the  more  e&o- 
tually  perform  its  office  and  ftdfil 
the  requirements  of  a  too  festidious 
civilization.  But  the  blanket  is  but 
a  blanket  after  all,  and  cannot  by 
any  amount  of  folding  and  refold- 
ing be  made  to  do  duty  as  coat, 
vraistooat,  and  trousers  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Thus,  as  before  remarked,  the 
hermit  is  not  a  wholesome  sight  to 
look  upon.  Ton  cannot  help  feeling 
that  ms  great  primary  vrant  is  a 
vrarm  balh,  or  perhaps  a  series  of 
vraim  baths,  for  a  single  dne  would 
evidently  be  insufficient  to  wash 
this  artificial  blackamoor  white. 
Not  that  his  skin  is  absolutely  black. 
It  is  at  present  a  sort  of  half-tone — 
a  kind  of  compromise  between  soot 
and  smoke  —  the  soot  evidentiy 
having  the  best  chance  of  ultimately 
gaining  the  upper  hand.  In  the 
twilight  you  might  perchance  mis- 
take him  for  a  Mohican;  in  the 
dayhgfat  you  would  say  he  vros  a 
sweep. 
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If  the  warm  baih  is  needed,  so 
also  is  the  stealthy  comb  that  pre- 
cedes the  agile  i^ears.  For  the 
hermif  s  hair  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  being  about  as  long  and  as 
lean  as  that  of  a  mad  artist ;  and  is, 
moreorer,  so  glned  together  in 
places  by  dirt,  that  it  hangs  about 
in  seeming  strips  as  of  rope  yam,  or 
clotted  ringlet.  Against  the  ancho- 
Titi<»kl  beaid  and  moustache— both 
in  a  wild  state  of  vegetation — it 
would  perhaps,  in  these  hirsute  days, 
be  treason  to  utter  a  syllable. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the 
anchoiitical  countenance?  It  is 
not  a  remarkably  handsome  one 
certainly  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  remarkably  ugly.  Neither  is 
it  of  a  low  tyx)e.  Chi  the  contrary, 
tiiere  is  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
and  strength  of  will  indicated  in 
those  clearly  defined  features.  The 
forehead  is  lofty  and  well-shaped; 
the  eyes  are  liffge  and  expressive ; 
the  nose  if  somewhat  aspiring  is 
solid  and  satis&ctory.  But  what  of 
these  lips  that  project  so  heavily  from 
the  feyoe,  and  that  seem  to  tell  of 
the  ardent  temperament  which  can 
brook  no  restraint  upon  its  strong 
desires?  This  is  never  the  lip  of  a 
hermit,  or,  if  so,  it  is  a  hermit  whose 
cell  is  not  always  unsocial,  and  who 
does  not  incessantly  occupy  him- 
self in  mortifying  the  flesh. 

There  is  no  denying  it  The 
hermit  is  not  a  hermit  of  the  good 
old  orthodox  kind.  He  does  not 
turn  away  from  his  break&st  with 
ascetic  repugnance,  or  &il  in  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  dinner.  When 
he  wants  fresh  stores  he  sends  for 
them;  and  when  his  tradesmen 
want  money  he  pays  them  by  a 
cheque  upon  his  banker.  Fancy  a 
hermit  wno  keeps  a  banking  ac- 
count! An  archbishop  who  keeps 
guinea  pigs  would  not  seem  half  so 
incongruous. 

The  hermit  has  evidently  been 
stimulated  l^  our  arrival,  and  :by 
the  conversation  of  which  of  course 
he  has  had  the  greatest  share,  and 
self-satis&ction  now  shows  itself 
very  plainly  in  his  features.  He 
be^ns  to  banter  us  in  a  friendly, 
not  to  say  paternal  manner;  he 
cracks  one  or  two  good-humoured 
jokes ;  he  laughs  aloud,  a  lusty  and 


fdll-blooded  laugh.  Then  feeling,  as 
it  would  seem,  more  and  mare 
Bodable  and  convivial,  he  asks  us  if 
we  will  take  a  glass  of  wine.  It  is 
an  offer  he  invariably  makes  to 
strangers  with  whom  he  is  pleaaed, 
so  we  know  1^  tins  sign  that  we 
are  among  the  number.  Yet  we 
have  heard  so  much  of  the  state  of 
lus  glasses,  and  have  seen  so  much 
of  the  state  of  his  cell,  that  we  plead 
a  cold,  and  respectfully  decline  tte 
honour  of  taking  wine  with  him,  un* 
usual  aiul  difficult  as  the  honour  of 
taking  wine  with  a  hermit  may  ba 
Our  companion,  however,  in  a  sdf* 
sacrificing  and  heroic  spirit,  accepts 
the  offer  made  him.  Hereupon  the 
hermit  lights  a  small  dip  candle  at 
the  fire,  in  doing  which  he  aooi- 
dentally  strikes  his  foot  agaoist 
some  hard  substance,  and  shows,  bgr 
certain  consequent  contortions  ai 
feature,  that  his  frame  is  not  proof 
against  pain.  He  passes  into  » 
small  ante-room  between  the  Idtcben 
and  the  wash-house,  and  oooupJBB 
himself  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  ob> 
scurity  of  that  apartment,  groj^aogf 
it  would  seem,  amongst  his  stoes.- 
When  he  returns,  it  is  as  tlra  beanr 
of  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  wja^' 
glass.  In  justice  to  the  hermif^ 
domestic  arrangements  it  must  ba 
admitted  that  tiie  glass  was  leaQf 
clean ;  and  in  justice  to  his  hoon^ 
tality,  it  should  be  stated  ttot  m- 
sherry,  according  to  my  oompankm^ 
testimony,  had  no  graver  fiiult  ^taaS 
that  of  having  been  uncorked  atdfia 
too  long. 

At  t£is  point  the  eager  air  and. 
manner  of  the  hermit  indicate  Jot 
alacrity  and  readiness  for  anoflMr. 
discussion.  He  evidently  foresees  a 
triumphant  opportunity  of  cattotf  ■ 
every  inch  of  ground  from  beneau' 
our  feet,  and  of  leaving  us — aiticto 
of  supererogation  not  being  dt  bk' 
creed — ^not  a  leg  to  stand  upam 
He  is  particularly  anxious  to  im- 
press upon  me  that  I  am  puffed  out 
with  intellectual  pride — mental^ 
distended  by  fallacy  and  assumptiQit 
As  I  am  at  s********  for  the  puipofis 
of  adding  to  my  stores  of  knowleoget^ 
I  do  not  reject  this  piece  of  ixJbr- 
mation—unceremoniously  as  it  may 
be  flung  into  my  wallet— but  thank- 
fully  accept   everything    that    is 
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offered,  and  meekly  call  upon  the 
hermit  to  proceed. 

And  he  does  proceed !  He  oyer-' 
fonis  my  opimons  with  mthleas 
energy,  he  kicks  them  when  they 
are  down,  he  pmnmels  them  with 
his  two  fists ;  and  in  a  short  time 
they  are  so  bmised  and  disfigured 
as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

For  instance,  when  I  happen  to 
express  the  not  yery  original  or 
startling  opinion  that  England  is  a 
&ee  country,  he  laughs  idoud  with 
ineffiible  contempt,  and  declares  he 
would  rather  hye  in  a  despotic 
country. 

'  As,  for  example,  in  France  under 
Louis  Napoleon,'  I  say,  with  inno- 
cent maliciousness. 

'  Oh!  Louis  Napoleon's  a  humbug 
— ^I  hayen't  a  word  to  say  in  his 
fiKyour,'  the  bennit  replies.  '  When 
I  say  a  despotic  country,  I  mean 
such  a  country  as  Bussia.' 

Upon  this  I  ask  him  his  reasons, 
and  he  imbeflitatingly  answers,  in 
words  which  certainly  seem  as  much 
a  reiteration  of  his  already  expressed 
sentiment,  as  an  explanation  or 
defence  of  it — 

'  Because  the  goyemment  is  a 
despotism.' 

I  yenture  to  inquire  what  there  is 
in  a  despotism  which  proyes  so 
ailuiing  to  him,  and  he  tells  me  it 
is  its  simplicity  and  its  efficiency. 
Power,  instead  of  being  in  the  hands 
'  of  the  ignorant  many,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  educated  few.  The 
highest  men  in  the  country  fill  the 
highest  offices  of  state,  and  conse- 
quently the  wants  of  the  people  are 
better  pioyided  for  than  tney  would 
be  if  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  themselyes.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  all  goes  on  easily ;  the 
goyemment  has  no  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  whateyer  measures  it 
may  think  desirable,  and  eyerybody 
is  satisfied. 

Here  I  yenture  to  remark  that 
this  might  be  the  case,  and  doubtless 
would  be  under  an  ideal  despotism, 
enlightened  and  paternal ;  but  that 
it  certainly  is  not  the  case  just  now 
in  Bussia,  where  all  does  not  go  on 
easily,  where  the  peasants  are  agi- 
tated, the  students  refractory,  the 
nobility  discontented,  and  society, 
in  a  word,  completely  disorganized. 


Hereupon  the  hermit  candidly  ad- 
mits that  he  refers  to  the  Bussia  of 
Nicholas  rather  than  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander, of  which  he  knows  but  little ; 
a  confession  of  ignorance  he  would 
haye  been  spared,  as  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  if  ne  had  looked  a  little 
more  closely  into  those  misguiding 
newspapers  of  which  he  has  so  poor 
an  opinion. 

Then  by  a  gpradual  transition  we 
adyanoe  upon  &r  more  delicate 
ground.  The  hermit  mentions  that 
of  the  many  yisitors  he  receiyee  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  many  are 
zealous  Protestants,  who  endeayour 
to  conyert  him  to  their  way  of 
thinking,  but  that  he  inyanably 
opposes  such  a  bold  front  to  tfaeir 
arguments,  that  nothing  comes  of 
their  attempt  He  adds,  that  although 
not  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  leans 
towards  Boman  Oatholicism-— is,  in 
fact,  a  determined  Tractaiian. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  surprise  at  this  announcement, 
or  of  thinking  that  St  Barnabas 
would  be  rather  startled  if  this  Hert- 
fordshire conyert  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  in  Emghtsbridge 
en  eouverture.  But  the  hermit,  in 
his  turn,  seems  surprised  that  I 
should  see  anything  remarkable  in 
his  confession,  and  goes  on  to  assure 
me  that  his  religious  yiews  aie 
quite  in  harmony  with  his  political 
yiews.  He  then  informs  me  he  is 
a  Tory— not  a  follower  of  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli — ^but  a  To^ 
of  the  good  old  stamp.  Lest  this 
should  perplex  me,  he  enters  upon 
an  expiation  of  his  meaning.  He 
tells  me  that  a  Tory  originally  meant, 
in  other  days,  a  man  whose  g^ding 
principle  in  all  things  was,  'Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you ;'  a  curious  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  I  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  all  studente  of  history . 

Then  he  tells  me  that  the  Tories, 
eyen  when  newly  formed  as  a  party, 
gaye  a  proof  of  their  political  sagaci^ 
and  patriotic  enlightenment,  by  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  King  James  IE. 
As  this  illustration  does  not  by  any 
means  impress  me,  the  hermit  begins 
an  eloquent  yindication  of  the  con- 
duct of  that  cruelly-treated  monarch. 
Neyer,  it  appears,  was  there  a  soye- 
reign  more  magnanimous  or  more 
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enlightened,  more  anxious  to  ad- 
vance his  countxyB  welfiEu^,  or  more 
intent  upon  furthering  the  cause  of 
true  religion. 

This  comes  upon  me  like  a  small 
clap  of  thunder,  and  I  can  only  at 
first  reply  that  these  Tiews  are 
strangely  opposed  to  those  of 
Macaulay.  But  at  mere  mention 
of  that  name,  the  hermit  loses  all 
patience,  and  bestows  more  abusive 
epithets  upon  the  departed  historian 
than  I  should  care  to  repeat,  or  the 
readers  of  'London  Society'  to 
be  informed  o£  At  this  I  am 
stunned  again,  and  when  the  hermit 
assures  me  that  virtuous  King 
James  never  broke  the  law,  anxious 
as  he  might  be  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  his  religion,  I  allude  quite 
timidly  to  his  treatment  of  the  uni- 
Tersities,  in  contradiction  of  that 
>etatemeni  But  the  hermit  tells  me 
I  may  make  my  mind  quite  easy 
upon  this  point,  and  that  I  may 
-consider  all  historical  dociunente 
vrhich  do  not  prove  his  case  to  be 
ihe  merest  forgeries ;  and  as  I  am 
getting  cold  in  the  feet,  and  feel  my 
argumentative  power  growing  damp 
and  spongy,  I  admit  I  am  van- 
quished, and  meekly  lay  down  my 
aims. 

That  I  do  BO  evidently  gratifies 
the  hermit,  for  it  is  lus  desire  to  be 
regarded  as  a  conqueror  over  all 
kinds  of  opponents.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  indeed,  that  he  likes  to  be 
thought  superior  to  the  common 
run  of  mankind,  and  that  he  strives 
to  show  he  has  a  vast  amount  of 
wisdom  stowed  away  under  his  dirt 
and  his  blanket,  and  that  though  he 
has  abandoned  the  world,  the  world 
cannot  very  well  afford  to  abandon 
him.  For  he  tells  me  somewhat 
exultingly,  that  he  never  seeks  out 
any  one — ^it  is  his  visi  ors  who  seek 
out  him. 

'  I  have  had  'as  many  as  twelve 
thousand  in  one  year,'  he  adds, '  and 
as  many  as  two  hundred  and  forty 
in  one  day.  I  counted  them  and 
made  a  note  of  the  numbers.  I 
dare  say,  now,  you  think  you  see 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  but  I  can 

tell  you  (do  youun ?)  that  I  see 

more  of  it  than  you  can  dream  of. 
I  have  spoken  here  with  the  very 
highest  in  the  land  and  with  the 


very  lowest.  They  are  all  as  one 
to  me.  I  adapt  my  conversation  to 
their  capacity  and  station.  The 
other  day  I  had  some  of  the  London 
swell  mob  here,  and  every  day  I 
have  no  end  of  tramps.'  (Three 
were  then  loitering  about  the  en- 
trance of  the  pathway,  and  to  these 
he  afterweuxls  gave  coppers  accord- 
ing to  his  custom.)  'I  can  talk 
slang  with  a  thief,  and  religion  with 
a  clergyinan.  I'm  not  afindd  of 
talking  with  any  one.' 

Though  the  hermit  thus  boasted 
of  his  superiorily  over  most  men, 
it  was  curious  to  observe  that  he 
was  by  no  means  indiffisrent  to  the 
opinion  of  others,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, decidedly  anxious  to  stand 
well  with  the  world.  He  was 
terribly  annoyed,  for  instance,  at 
the  account  given  of  him  in  '  Tom 
Tiddler's  Ground,'  and  took  pains 
to  point  out  to  me  some  few  inac- 
curacies in  Mr.  Traveller's  nanative. 

'  I  need  not  tell  you,'  he  said, 
'  that  the  artist,  and  M.  Francois 
Thierry,  and  tiie  carpenter,  and 
Miss  Kimmeens,  are  all  fictitioiis 
personages,  for  that  any  sensible 
man  must  seej  for  himself;  but  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  no  such 
conversation  as  tirnt  said  to  have 
occurred  between  Mr.  Traveler  and 
myself  ever  took  place  here,  and 
that,  therefore,  every  line  is  the 
merest  invention.  In  fact,'  he 
added,  '  I  will  go  so  &r  as  to  ex- 
press my  deliberate  opinion  that 
Mr.  Traveller  never  came  Irare  at 
all,  but  drew  his  picture  entirely 
from  hearsay.' 

Then,  too,  at  parting,  the  hermit 
evidentiy  was  anxious  that  our 
interview  should  leave  a  fiivourable 
impression  upon  my  mind. 

'  You'll  admit,'  he  said,  as  he 
ofifered  me  his  index  finger  in  ex- 
change for  my  outstretohed  hand, 
'  that  I  have  &irly  met  every  argu- 
ment you  have  made  use  of,  tibat 
there  is  a  great  deed  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  and  that  I  have  given 
you  some  new  ideas  upon  old  sub- 
jects.' And  he  a&bly  bade  me 
adieu. 

One  circumstance  very  much 
struck  me.  The  hermit  never  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  strange  mode 
of  existence,  or  to  leoommend  ite 
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adoption  by  others.  He  said — ^less 
in  answer  to  my  questions  than  to 
my  thonght»— that  he  was  compelled 
to  lead  the  life  he  at  present  leads. 
It  was  the  only  means  he  had  of 
escaping  the  persecution  of  relatives. 
What  magic  charm  there  was  in  his 
blanket  and  dirt  which  enabled  him 
to  connteract  the  influence  of  those 
ralatiyes  he  did  not  explain,  nor  did 
I  inquire,  for  there  was  a  hesitation 
in  his  manner  when  speaking  upon 
this  point  which  forcibly  suggested 
to  me  the  idea  of  insinoeri^.  He 
Altered  like  a  man  who  tells  a  story 
tbat  he  feels  will  not  be  beliered. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
seemed  qiiite  aware  of  the  interpre- 
tation likely  to  be  placed  upon  his 
present  mode  of  life  by  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  his  conduct 

'I  haye  made  no  will/  he  said, 
'  and  of  ooxtrse  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  make  one  now;  it  would  ineyit- 
ably  be  set  aside.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  if  presumptive  evidence 
were  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
proving the  charge  he  made  against 
his  le&Mves,  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  those  relatives  take  no 
steps,  apparently,  to  prevent  him  from 
leading  his  present  extraordinary  life. 
In  tihe  neighbourhood,  too,  no  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  state- 
ments he  makes  in  explanation  of 
his  conduct  I  do  not  know  what 
ihe  opinion  is  of  the  landlord  of  the 
'Peal  of  Bells,'  and  perhaps  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  finding 
that  sententious  and  contemplative 
ale-house  keeper;  but  the  landlord 
of  the  Bailway  Iim  at  S"**""'*,  who 
is  ahnost  equally  sententious  and 
contemplative,  and  who  is  evidently 
well  acquainted  with  the  hermif  s 
antecedents,  discredits  the  stoiy  of 
persecution  altoge^er.  He  will  tell 
you,  as  you  sit  in  his  neat  little 
sanded  parlour,  and  listen  to  his 
quaint  gossip,  that  he  has  known 
Mr.  L****  for  years,  and  that  he 
knew  his  &ther  before  him.  He 
will  add,  that  even  as  a  boy  the  her- 
mit was  remarkably  froward  and 
self-willed,  and  that  as  he  grew  in 
years  he  became  even  more  averse  to 
restraint 

Then  be  will  relate  an  anecdote  in 
support  of  these  assoiions.   He  will 


tell  you  how  the  hermit  would  shut 
himself  up  in  his  room  and  reso- 
lutely refiise  to  come  forth,  when  he 
lived  with  near  relatives  years  before. 
How  food  was  placed  outside  his 
door,  accordingly,  by  those  relatives. 
How,  by  way  of  a  compromise  to 
mere  conventional  aixangements,  he 
did  not  object  to  eat  what  was 
thus  supplied  to  him ;  but,  conces- 
sion ending  there,  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  plates  and 
dishes  upon  which  his  meals  had 
been  plaoiBd.  How,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, those  plates  and  dishes 
accumulated  in  his  room  until  there 
was  not  a  single  piece  of  table  crock- 
eryware  to  be  found  in  any  other 
p^  of  the  house. 

When  you  have  heard  this  and 
similar  stories,  and  reflected  upon 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a  house- 
hold with  an  inmate  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  such  eccentricities,  you  will 
perhaps  form  your  own  opinion  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  the  hermif  s  pre- 
sent unsocial  mode  of  existence. 

Whatever  may  be  that  cause, 
whether  it  be  tiie  persecution  of 
relatives,  a  capricious  and  quarrel- 
some temper,  some  singular  form  of 
madness,  or  mere  morbid  love  ot 
notoriety,  the  &ct  remains  the  same. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  still  young 
— he  is  scarcely  middle-aged — ^who, 
if  not  a  profound  scholar,  is  at  least 
weU  educated ;  who  is  conversant 
with  the  habits  of  good  society,  and 
who  can  express  himself  in  well- 
chosen  and  thoughtful  language ; 
who  has  a  fidr  competence,  and 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  home,  and 
who  might  take  a  place  among  his 
fellow-men  at  once  dignified,  ho- 
nourable, and  useful.  We  find  him, 
instead,  huddled  up  in  a  blanket, 
grovelling  in  a  noisome  kitchen, 
throwing  away  his  income  upon  the 
idle  tramp  or  the  lazy  vagrant,  and 
exhibiting  himself  as  a  curiosity  to 
all  who  choose  to  gaze  upon  him. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
here  are  ricn  gifts  rendered  profitiess, 
and  a  life  that  might  be  fruitful  in 
results  utterly  running  to  waste. 

Let  us  be  charitable  in  our  judg- 
ment, however.  Whether  the  man 
would  delude  others,  or  is  himself  de- 
luded, he  is  equally  worthy  of  our  pity. 

KC. 
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MAY  IN  LONDON. 

«  'Tis  the  merrv  month  of  Mav/— ChaUCER. 

MONTH  of  sunshine,  mirth,  and  flowers. 
Genial  aii-s,  and  p-ju-ious  showers ; 
Beautiful  and  radiant  I\[ay, 
Thou  art  Nature's  holiday ! 
Though  in  populous  city  pent, 
We  ai"o  wont  to  bo  content 
With  thy  town  asi)ect  and  dress. 
Yet  we  do  not  Iotc  thee  less 
Than  the  hind  who  tracks  thee  out 
By  thy  cuckoo's  wandering  shout ; 
By  thy  hedgerow's  clustering  bloom ; 
By  thy  violet's  fiaint  perfume ; 
Golden  cowshp,  primrose  pale. 
Scattered  through  each  verdant  vale ; 
And  thy  smile  so  warm  and  bright, 

Turning  saddest  hues  to  Ught ! 
Though  our  very  souls  are  sick 

Of  this  'svuldemcss  of  brick, 
And  we  may  not  hope  to  trace 

Half  thy  beauty,  half  thy  gi-acc. 

Through  the  dim  and  murky  screen 

Here,  that  veils  thy  glorious  mien ; 

Though  we  look  for  thee  in  vain 

As  becomes  thy  woodland  reign ; 

Flower-crowned  brow,  and  vesture  green. 

That  bespeak  the  sylvan  queen ; — 

Yet,  by  many  a  sign,  e'en  here 

We  can  feel  when  thou  art  near ; 

Scent  far  off  thy  dewy  wreath. 

Taste  thy  pulse-enlivening  breath ; 

Stealing  sweets  but  to  dispense 

To  the  world-worn  wanderer's  sense. 

Sweeter  spells  that  call  him  back 

On  a  long,  untrodden  track. 

Which,  ere  yet  his  heart  was  wrung. 

Oft  he  traced  when  life  was  young : 

And  though  his  bliss  is  dashed  with  pain, 

He  lives  that  sweet  May  month  again. 

And  feels  Ms  heart  with  yearnings  glow 

He  thought  had  perished  years  ago! 

Alakic  a,  Wati?. 
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BOM  the  foot  of 
'  Lndgate  Hill  to 
Temple  Bar  may 
be  a  space  of  eight 
htmdjred  yards  or 
less,  yet  it  is  large 
enough  to  hold  l£e 
•  memories  of  as 
many  years.  Sinco 
London  was  a  city, 
LUDQATc.  ^^  liberty  of  Fleet 
Street,  in  the  ward 
of  Faningdon  Without,  has  been  a 
notability.  As  the  direct  highway 
of  eommnmcation  between  the  City 
and  the  palace,  the  parliament,  law- 
comiB,  and  woolstaple  of  Westmin- 
steor,  kings  and  queens  haye  tn^ 
versed  and  sojourned  in  it;  lords, 
Bpiiitnal  and  temx)oral,  have  built 
mansions  in  it;  ermined  judges  and 
coifed  serjeants-otrlaw  on  their  mules 
and  palfreys,  mail-clad  knights  on 
their  destriers,  Flemish  merchants 
preceding  strings  of  laden  hackneys, 
rows  of  burgesses  in  finrred  robes 
pacing  with  dTic  petitions,  files  of 
anned  soldiers  Tn^Ttthmg  to  music 
with  flags  flying  in  the  yan  of  a 
triumph  or  on  obsequy,  have  all 
worn  its  stones.  Its  area  has  afford- 
ed scope  for  revolutionary  outbreak, 
as  when,  in  the  reign  of  Kichard  11., 
the  farions  rabble  of  Kent  and  Essex 
rushed  down  it  to  pillage  the  Savoy 
Palace;  of  social  J€»lonaies, as  when, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  tiie  towns- 
men of  the  ward  and  the  gownsmen 
of  the  Inns  of  Gomrt  fought  out  '  a 
great  firay'  therein,  in  which  the 
queen's  attorney-general  was  slain ; 
for  the  execution  of  judicial  sen- 
tences, OS  when,  in  the  same  reign, 
Eleanor  Duchess  of  Gloucester  did 
penance  for  her  sorceries,  by  walking 
'  with  a  taper  of  woxe  of  two  pound 
in  hir  honde  through  Fleets  Strcete, 
hoodlesse  (save  a  kerchefo),  to  Paul's, 
where  she  offered  hir  taper  at  tho 
high  altar  ;*♦  or  for  theologico-politi- 
col  demonstration,  as  when,  in  16791 
during  the  agitation  that  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
*  Stowe's  *  Aonals/ 


Exclusion  Bill,  effigies  of  the  pope, 
the  devil,  cardinals,  and  sni)eriors 
of  the  chief  monastic  orders  were 
carried  in  state  to  Temple  Bar,  and 
there  burnt,  amid  the  blaze  of  fire- 
works and  tiie  blare  of  horns.  Into 
most  of  its  houses  the  great  plague- 
angel  entered,  and  touched  some 
victim.  WeU-nigh  odown  its  whole 
lotigth  the  Great  Fire  winged  its 
devouring  flight 

There  is  scarcely  an  inch  of  this 
soil  without  its  memorial  in  histcoy. 
Let  us  place  ourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  some  wandering  Jew, 
Cartophilus,  Ahasnems,  or  by  what- 
soever name  he  may  be  known, 
whose  sleepless  eyes  have  for  ever 
pursued  the  vicissitudes  of  Old  Fleet 
Street,  at  whose  summons  its  ghost 
will  resume  its  material  tenement 
From  a  score  of  veracious  chronicles, 
the  work  of  such  necromancers,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Matthew  Paris, 
and  ending  with  that  of  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, have  been  disinterred  the 
following  memoranda. 

The  City  of  London  proper,  as  it 
stood  in  the  middle  ages,  was  en- 
circled by  a  strong  wall,  xneroed 
with  divers  gates,  and  moated  with 
a  deep  fosse.  The  gate  of  Ludgate, 
by  which  the  citizens  had  egress 
westward  —  a  quaint  structure 
adorned  with  the  effigies  of  King 
Lud  and  his  successors — stood  a 
short  distance  below  the  brow  of  the 
hill  which  bears  its  name.  It  was 
used  as  a  debtor's  prison  since  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
wall,  m  this  part  of  its  course,  ran 
in  a  tine  parallel  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Farringdon  and  Bridge  Streets, 
till  it  terminated  on  the  river's  bonk. 
Immediately  outside  the  gate  we 
cross  the  fosse  or  town  ditch  by  a 
drawbridge.  Passing  the  Bailey, 
where  the  chamberlams  of  the  Ci^ 
formerly  held  their  courts,  we  come 
to  Fleet  Lime.  Here,  as  early  as  the 
first  year  of  Richard  I.,  was  a  gaol, 
some  representative  of  which  lasted 
until  our  own  day.  The  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  burst  open  and  burnt  it 
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A  second  stractme  perished  in  the 
Great  Fire ;  and  a  third  met  with  a 
kindred  fate  in  the  Gordon  riots  of 
1780.  In  these  dungeons,  for  sun- 
dry political  and  religions  offences, 
have  lingered  Lord  8nrrey  the  poet. 
Hooper,  bishop  and  martyr,  Donne, 
diyine  and  satmst,  Piynne  tiie  anti- 
quary, and  Penn  the  Quaker.  The 
Star  Chamber's  Tictims  generally 
were  here  confined.  Among  the 
ignobler  occupants  were,  according 
to  fiction.  Sir  John  Falsti^e,  and,  ac- 
cording to  £act,  the  licentious  Wych- 
erl^  and  the  turbulent  Savage. 
In  the  last  century  the  cruelties 
practised  on  the  prisoners  excited 
public  indignation,  and  became  the 
subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  A  repu- 
tation of  a  different,  yet  not  less 
scandalous  character  hangs  oyer  the 
now  deserted  area,  once  known  as 
the  precinct  or  rules  of  the  Fleet 
There,  until  tiie  middle  of  the  last 
century,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  was  to  be  found  '  a  squalid, 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  a  tattered 
plaid  nightgown,  with  a  fiery  &oe,'* 
a  disfrocked  parson,  who,  for  a  con- 
sideration of  gin  and  tobacco,  was 
ready  to  link  in  matrimonial  bonds 
any  who  came  to  him,  without  going 
through  the  preliminary  ceremony  of 
banns,  or  asking  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians.  His  good 
offices  have  been  put  in  requisition 
by  runaway  couples  of  all  ranks  and 
ages — sometimes  a  gallant  youth  and 
faithful  maiden,  honourable  refugees 
from  the  constraint  of  an  obdurate 
fiather  or  stepmother;  more  fre- 
quently a  scoundrelly  adventurer 
and  a  romantic  school-girl  of  rank, 
the  besotted  victim  of  his  designs  on 
her  fortune. 

The  prison  walls  were  washed  by 
the  river  Flete.  A  broad,  and  as  ito 
name  implies,  a  rapid  stream  this. 
Issuing  from  Hampstead  Heath,  it 
flowed  through  what  are  now  the 
suburbs  of  Kentish  and  Camden 
Towns;  was  spanned  by  a  bridge 
called  Battle,  in  memory  of  an  en- 
counter of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  King's  Cross; 
a  littie  further  on,  took  the  names  of 
the  Biver  of  Wells,  oa  it  received  the 
tributes  of  Bagnigge  and  kindred 
springs,  and  of  Tummill  Brook, 
*  Pennant's '  London/ 


from  its  utility;  was  again  brid^ 
over  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom  mil, 
down  which  the  Old  Bourne  nished 
to  meet  it,  and  finally  emptied  itself 
into  the  Thames.    An  anchor  fbund 
some  years  since  near  Batde  Bridge 
evidences  the  ancient  navigability  of 
the  Flete  for  two  or  three  miles  up> 
ward.     It  was  so  wide  and  deep 
within  the  memory  of  men  Uving  in 
1307,  that  ten  or  twelve  shix»,  laden 
with  sea-coal,  could  sail  up  it  as  &r 
as  Oldboume  Bridge,  but  at  that 
period  had  become  so  narrowed  by 
the  erection  of  wharves  on  its  banks, 
and  the  diversion  of  its  waters  to 
turn  the  Templars'  mills  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  that  Uie  Earl  of  Lincoln  pe- 
titioned the  King's  Council  for  its 
cleansing.    Some  amelioration  of  its 
condition  vras   the   result,  but  it 
never  recovered  its  old  giorj,  and 
sank  by  degrees   into   a  noiBome 
kennel,  under   the   title   of  Fleet 
Diteh,  which  was  happily  vaulted 
over  in  1733,  when  the  Fleet  Market 
was  planned.    A  bridge  of  some  sort 
must  always  have  spanned  its  chan- 
nel at  this  point    The  most  note- 
worthy was  erected  by  John  "WeUs, 
Mayor  of  the  City,  in   143 1,  who 
caused  his  own  name,  *  embraced  by 
angels,'*  to  be  graven  on  the  coping. 
Forty  years  afterwarda  the  inhahit- 
anto  set  up  a  cistern  of  ^ring  water 
thereupon.    After  the  Fire,  which 
destroyed  the  old  bridge,  another 
was   built,  which  remained   until 

1765. 

Crossing  the  river,  we  enter  the 
street  which  bears  its  name.  Im- 
mediately on  the  left  is  ground  con- 
secrated to  the  holy  St.  Bridget,  or 
St  Bride.  In  oldest  time  her  well 
lay  here,  the  gracious  effluence  of 
whose  watera  has  haply  cured  many 
a  credulous,  woe-weary  pilgrim  of 
his  ills  ghostly  and  bodily.  Hard 
by  was  a  church,  where  such  an 
one  might  pay  his  vows  of  thanks- 
giving for  deliverance.  '  Of  old 
time  a  small  thing'  was  this 
church,  as  Stowe  tells  us;  but  by 
the  piety  and  wealth  of  Master 
William  Viner,  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
Prison  in  1480,  it  vras  greatiy  en- 
larged. His  punning  monogram  of 
a  vine  vrith  grapes  and  leaves  was 
wrought  thereon  in  stone.     Divers 

*  Stowe's 'Surrey/ 
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spoliatiooB  were  committed  on  the 
ancient  edifice  ere  the  Great  Fire 
completed  its  ruin.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  wand  restored  it  to 
more  than  its  old  beauty,  and  be- 
stowed on  it  the  second  steeple  in 
the  metropolis.  In  the  chnrcnyard 
are  buried  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
printer.  Lord  Buckhurst,  and 
Bichard  Loyelaoe,  poets,  and  Sa- 
muel Bichardson,  noTeliist.  At  a 
house  oyerlooking  the  same  spot 
John  Milton  temporarily  resided. 

Near  here,  on  the  north  side, 
the  Bishop  of  Si  David's  had  his 
London  inn  or  mansion.  Where  is 
now  Bride  Lane  stood  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  a  royal 
palace.  Farts  of  it  were  destroyed 
in  1087,  and  subsequently,  to  fur- 
nish sfxmes  for  erecting  St  Paul's 
Church;  but  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  IH.  the  building  was 
still  sufficiently  large  to  acconuno- 
date  the  King's  Court,  Parliament, 
and  Tribunal  of  Justice.  It  gradu- 
ally fell  into  decay,  as  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  increased  in  size  and 
beauty,  and  lay  in  ruins  until  1532, 
when  Henry  Will,  restored  it  to 
temporary  splendour  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  retinue  which  attended 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Hur- 
riedly, but  sumptuously,  a  fiur  new 
palace  was  upraised,  having  a  gal- 
lery of  communication  over  the 
Fleet  with  the  Monastery  of  the 
Black  Friars,  where  the  emperor 
himself  was  lodged.  In  this  new 
Palace  of  Bridewell  Henry  after- 
wards held  frequent  courts  and 
councils.  There  it  was  that  ^e 
great  synod  of  divines  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  validity  of  his  marriage 
with  the  virtuous  and  hapless 
Katharine.  There  he  summoned  a 
special  assembly  of  nobles  and  com- 
moners to  hear  his  own  specious 
argument  on  this  thema  There, 
for  the  last  time,  he  and  his  queen 
dwelt  together  as  man  and  wife,  on 
the  night  before  the  court  was  held 
at  the  Black  Friars  to  pronounce 
their  marriage  void.  Twenty-four 
years  after,  behold  the  palace 
handed  over  by  Edward  YL  to  the 
Mayor  and  citizens  for  a  House  of 
Industry  and  Correction.  Thence- 
forward, to  the  idle  courtier  with 
curling  locks,  ruffling  it  in  slashed 


sleeves  and  purfled  doublet,  frit- 
tering his  hours  in  antechambw 
gossip,  succeeded  the  idle  'prentioe 
with  close-cropped  poll,  in  coarse 
prison  garb,  picking  oakum  witii 
unnatuml  diligence  under  pressure 
of  whipcord.  Bridewell  was  sub- 
sequently devoted  almost  exdu- 
sively  to  female  delinquents ;  and 
Hogarth's  fourth  scene  of  *  The 
Harlofs  Progress'  is  accordingly 
laid  there. 

Advancing,  we  pass  on  the  left 
the  inn  of  another  Right  Beverend 
Father,  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. The  court-yard  or  quad- 
rangle still  preserves  its  memory. 
The  mansion  was  in  the  sixteentii 
century  made  over  to  the  Sackvilles ; 
and  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Dorset,  here  wrote  tiie  tra- 
gedy of 'Ferrex  and  Porrex.'  When 
the  old  house  decayed  its  bam  was 
turned  into  a  theatre,  called  Salis- 
bury Court  Theatre,  which  stood 
until  the  Fire.  The  site  ilien  took 
the  name  of  Dorset  Court,  and  on 
another  portion  of  it  Wren  built  a 
new  theatre,  called  'the  Duke  of 
York's,  or  Dorset  Ghirdens',  of  which 
Sir  William  Davenant  iK^as  the  les- 
see, and  whose  walls  have  echoed  to 
the  sonorous  voice  of  Betterton. 
John  Dryden  and  John  Locke  had 
houses  in  the  same  quadrangle. 

In  Shoe  Lane,  opposite,  was  the 
workhouse  to  which  the  body  of 
Thomas  Chatterton  was  borne  after 
his  suicide,  and  in  the  burying- 
grotmd  adjoining  which  it  was  in- 
terred. At  the  south  side  of  Shoe 
Lane  a  water  conduit  was  erected, 
in  1471,  by  the  executors  of  Sir 
William  Eastfield,  mayor,  deceased. 
The  water  was  conveyed  from  Pad- 
dington  in  leaden  pipes.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  street,  worthily  grateful  for  the 
gift,  added  a  cistern  to  the  conduit, 
and  '  builded  on  the  same  a  faire 
tower  of  stone,  garnished  with 
images  of  St  Christopher  on  the 
top  and  angels  round  about  lower 
downe,  with  sweet-sounding  bells 
before  them,  whereupon,  by  an 
engine  placed  in  the  tower,  they 
divers  houres  of  the  day  and  night 
chymed  such  an  hymne  as  was  ap- 
pointed.'* This  standard,  as  it  was 
♦  Stowe's*  Surrey.' 
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called,  gave  place  to  a  larger  aboat 
a  ceatory  later.  At  Pet^borough 
Oourt  b^ond  was  once  the  inn  of 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  At  Wine- 
Office  Court,  Qoldfimith  had  lodg- 
ings for  a  short  term.  At  Crane 
Court,  in  a  large  mansion  bnilt  by 
Wren,  the  Boyal  Sodeiy  held  its 
meetings  dnring  the  jereater  part  of 
tibue  last  centory.  The  Society  of 
Arts  took  its  rise  at  a  library  in  this 
court 

On  the  lefb  we  now  come  to  the 
fkr-&med  White  Friars.  Here  the 
white-hooded  brethren  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  of  Monnt  Oarmel  were  esta- 
blished in  1241  by  Sir  Richard 
Gray,  a  knight  of  a  noble  house. 
Their  church  was  rebuilt  for  them 
by  Hugh  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire,  in  1350,  and  reoeiyed  diyers 
additions  in  socoeeding  reigns. 
Many  a  Gray  of  Codnor  and  WH- 
toU)  and  many  a  Courtney,  lie  buried 
under  the  soil  of  the  ancient  choir. 
The  fnaxs  owned  much  of  the  land 
hereabouts ;  among  other  places  the 
hostel  of  Bolton  Town,  the  name  of 
which  still  maintains  a  corrupt  exist- 
ence. At  the  general  dissolution 
of  monasteries  the  Carmelites  sur- 
rendered their  house  and  church. 
The  haU,  or  refectory  of  the  former 
was  turned  into  a  theatre.  In  the 
'Friary  House'  John  Selden  long 
lived  '  in  a  conjugal  way  with  the 
Countess  of  Kent,'*  and  there  died 
in  1654.  Stowe  mentions  that  on 
the  site  of  the  old  monastery  were 
'  many  fair  houses  builded,  lodg- 
ings for  noblemen  and  other.'  la 
the  vicinity  of  these  sprung  up 
many  houses,  anything  but  &ir,  and 
intended  for  any  but  noble  men. 
The  prednct  of  the  White  Friars 
was,  from  early  times,  a  sanctuary 
for  mminals  and  debtors.  The 
accident  often  survives  the  essence, 
and  the  dissolution  of  this  sanctity 
had  no  efifect  upon  its  odour. 
Felons,  outlaws,  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds of  every  desmption,  flockdd 
to  this  place  of  refiige,  wMch  soon 
took  the  popular  name  of  Alsatia^ 
probably  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  debateable  land  of  Alsace,  on 
the  French  frontier.  Lombard 
Street  (where  the  printing  office  of 
Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans — ^for- 
*  Anthony  A'Wood« 


merly  the  George  Tavern— is  Bita- 
ate),  was,  no  doubt,  christened  by 
debtors  in  mockery  of  their  wealthy 
creditors.     What  was  originally  a 
house  of  prayer  became  a  den  of 
thieves;    and    Sir  Walter  Sootfa 
Nigel  must  have  been  the  only 
gentleman  ever  seen,  in  the  plaoe. 
The  law  and  its  myrmidons  wese 
set  at  defiance.    '  Amid  a  rabble  so 
desperate  no  peace-officeir'B  lifo  ms 
in  safety.    At  the  cry  ci  '*  Bascner 
bullies,  with  swords  and  endgels, 
and  termagant  hags,  with  spits  and 
broomsticks,  poured  forth  by  hun- 
dreds; and  md  intruder  was  for- 
tunate if  be  e0cai>ed  beck  into  Fleet 
Street  hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped 
upon.     Even  the  wanant  of  Ihe 
Chief  Justaoe  of  England  could  not 
be  executed  without  the  help  of  a 
company    of    musketeers.'  *     The 
besom  of  the  Great  Fire  did  not 
utterly  sweep  clean   this  Augean 
stable  of  pollution,  but  what  it 
&i]ed  to  do  was  at  last  completed 
by  a  statute  passed  in  the  $th  ^  9ih 
WillamUL 

Ere  we  part  from  this  neighbour- 
hood, let  us  cast  an  eye  at  White 
Friars  Street,  previoasly  known  as 
Water  Lane.  There,  at  the  si^  of 
the  Harrow,  lived  John  Fillip,  tailor, 
immortalized  as  the  maker  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith's '  bloom<<»buied 
coat' 

Within  earshot  of  the  lawless  tor- 
bulence  of  Ateatia,  the  grave  officers 
of  the  law,  judfi^,  and  Serjeants, 
established  their  guild.  Here,  and 
in  the  kindred  inn  beside  Qumoezy 
Lane,  we  find  them  settled  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  inn,  as  a 
corjporation,  remains,  but  in  this  its 
anment  home  not  a  single  brother 
now  dwells. 

Thence  till  beyond  the  Bar  is  the 
liberty  of  the  Temple.  Intheearly 
part  of  the  zeign  of  Henry  H,  the 
knights  of  Solomon's  Temple  re- 
moved hither  from  Holbom.  Bare, 
in  1185,  they  erected  the  Bonnd 
Church,  whose  Norman  doorway, 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
tombs  of  red-cross  knigbts,  aie 
among  ilie  most  eherished  art-mo- 
numents yet  spared  to  us  in  London. 
Strangest  of  all  anomaUes,  this  bro- 
therhood of  soldier-priests,  inlgiima 
*  Hacaolay's  Hirtory  of  Rn^Kad^  vol  L 
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and  knights-errant,  regular  Canons, 
and  irr^nlar  freebooters,  Goelebses 
and  Lotibarioe,  the  terror  alike  of 
Islam  and  Christendom,  and,  save 
the  Order  of  Jesus,  perhaps  the  most 
powerfiil  confederation  that  the 
world  ever  saw,  maintained  itself 
here  against  all  aggression  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries,  and  grew 
&t  on  the  fiBurest  lands  of  England. 
Here,  so  renowned  was  the  strong- 
hold, would  fearful  men  conunit 
their  treasure  to  the  keeping  of  the 
Templars.  Here,  when  at  i£e  order 
of  Henry  III.,  Hubert  de  Burgh's 
deposit  was  surrendered,  were 
'found,  besides  ready  money,  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  unpraiseable,  and 
many  precious  stones,  which  would 
make  ail  men  wonder  if  they  knew 
the  worth  of  them.'**  A  season  of 
panic,  however,  came  at  last  For- 
tunate were  those  depositors  who 
witiiidrew  their  balance  before  1283, 
when  Edward  I.,  imder  pretext  of 
inspecting  his  mother's  jewels,  sud- 
denly entered  the  bank  with  a  posse 
of  officers,  and  lightened  those  coffers 
which  he  chanced  to  find  to  the 
tune  of  1000/.  Even  a  Plantagenet 
king  would  scarcely  have  ventured 
on  such  an  outrage,  had  not  the 
downfiedl  of  the  bankers  been  mani- 
festly impending.  In  1308  the 
Templars  fell  with  a  great  crash, 
and  their  lands  changed  owners. 
The  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Pem- 
broke, and  the  younger  Despenser 
had  each  a  brief  tenure  of  the  New 
Temple,  as  it  was  still  called ;  but 
its  next  permanent  proprietors  were 
the  Knights  of  the  Hospital  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem.  They,  however, 
having  a  fine  seat  of  their  own  at 
ClerkenweU,  never  cared  to  live 
here,  and  shortly  after  the  king's 
grant,  leased  the  property  to  the 
students  of  the  common  law.  They 
continued  to  be  its  lessees  until  the 
dissolution  of  the  Hospital,  when 
they  obtained  a  grant  in  fee. 

A  graver  brotherhood  than  their 
predecessors  in  coats  of  mail,  these 
Templars  in  gowns  of  stuff  and  silk, 
yet  not  without  their  genial  side,  as 
the  rules  laid  down  for  their  govern- 
ment abundantly  testify.  What  a 
shout  of  indignant  protest  would 
resound     throughout  the   precinct 

♦  Stowe's  *  Suirey.* 
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from  King's  Bench  Walk  to  Deve- 
leux  Court,  were  the  revival  of  the 
old  regime  attempted ! — ^if  the  decrees 
made  in  tiie  reign  of  Elizabeth  were 
still  in  force,  '  that  no  hatt,  or  long, 
or  curled  hair  be  worn,  or  any 
gowns  but  such  as  be  of  a  sad  co- 
lour: that  no  fellow  of  this  bouse 
wear  his  beard  above  three  weeks' 
growth,  upon  pain  of  XXa  forfeiture : 
and  that  none  go  in  cloaks,  hatts, 
bootes,  and  spurrs,  but  when  they 
ride  out  of  the  town ! '  *  Rare  doings 
at  Christmas  in  the  way  of  ben- 
quetings  and  mmnmings  distin- 
guished the  Temple  above  aU  the 
Inns  of  Court  It  was,  doubtless, 
on  some  such  occasion  that  Geof&ey 
Chaucer,  when  a  student,  so  iea 
forgot  himself  as  to  beat  a  Francis- 
can friar  in  Fleet  Street,  and  thereby 
incur  a  fine  of  two  shillings.  The 
Lord  of  Misrule  seems  to  have  been 
a  conscientious  functionary,  as  one 
may  gather  from  the  limitations  of 
his  power  which  it  was  found  need- 
ful to  enforce  in  1633—'  That  there 
be  no  drinking  of  healths,  nor  any 
wine  or  tobacco  offered  or  sold 
within  the  House — ^that  there  shall 
not  be  any  knocking  with  boxes,  or 
calling  aloud  for  gamesters,  and 
that  &ere  be  not  any  going  abroad 
out  of  the  circuit  of  this  House,  or 
without  any  of  the  gates,  by  any 
lord  or  other  gentleman  to  break 
open  any  house  or  chamber.'  At 
the  magnificent  Christmas  enter- 
tainment given  here  in  the  4th  of 
Elizabeth,  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leicester,  was  '  Constable 
Marshal,'  and  tiie  '  Master  of  the 
Game,'  was  Christopher  Hatton, 
subsequently  the  Terpsichorean 
Chancellor  inamortalized  by  Gray — 

*  My  grare  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls, 
The  seals  and  maces  danced  before  him.' 

Rather  a  tedious  business  one  of 
these  banquets  would  seem  to  us. 
'  After  the  first  course  is  served  in,' 
we  read,  '  the  constable  marshall 
Cometh  into  the  hall,  arrayed  with  a 
£Eur  rich  compleat  hameys,  white, 
and  bright,  and  gilt,  with  a  nest  of 
fethers  of  all  colours  upon  his  crest 
and  helm,  and  a  gilt  poleaxe  in  Mb 
hand,'  accompanied  by  divers  other 
officers   and    musicians.     '  Which 

^  Dugdale's  *  Origines  JadidaUa.' 
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persons  with  the  drams,  tnimpets, 
and  mufiiek,  go  three  times  wjai 
the  fire.  Then  the  constable  max- 
shall,  after  two  or  three  cortesies 
made,  kneeleth  down  before  the 
Lord  Ghanoellor;  behind  him  the 
lieutenant,  and  th^  kneeling,  the 
ocHustahle  marahall  pronoiuiceth  an 
orataon  of  a  quarter  oi  an  hoar's 
length,  thereby  declaring  the  pnr- 
pose  of  his  coming/  Various  (»her 
ceremonies  are  then  gone  through, 
among  which  is  the  entry  of  a 
'  huntsman  into  the  hall,  with  a 
fox,  and  a  purse-net  with  a  cat,  both 
bound  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  and  with 
them  nine  or  ten  couple  of  hounds, 
with  the  blowing  of  hunting-hornes. 
And  the  fox  and  cat  are  by  the 
hounds  set  upon  and  killed  breath 
the  fire.  This  sport  finished,'  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  second 
course  was  served.  The  entertain- 
ment is  brought  to  a  close  by  <  the 
antientest  master  of  the  revellB,  who 
singeth  a  song  with  the  assistance 
dl  others  there  present'  These 
jollities  take  place  at  the  midday 
dinner.  After  supper  the  fan  waxes 
&ster.  '  The  constable  marshall 
presents  himself  with  drums  afore 
him,  mounted  ux)on  a  scaffold,  borne 
by  four  men,  and  goeth  three  times 
round  about  the  harthe,  crying  out 
aloud,  ''  A  lord !  a  lord  1"  Then  he 
descendeth,  and  goeth  to  dance,  &c. 
And  after,  he  calleth  his  court  eyery 
one  by  name,  one  by  one,  in  this 
manner,  "  Sir  Handle  Backbite,  of 
Bascall  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Bakehell 
— Sir  Morgan  Mumchance,  of  Much 
Monkery,  in  the  County  of  Mad  Mo- 
PCTy,"  &C.  This  done,  the  Lord  of 
Misrule  addresseth  himself  to  the 
banquet,  which  ended  with  some 
minstralsye,  mirth,  and  dancing, 
cyeiy  man  departeth  to  rest.'* 
Mighty  pretty  diversions  these  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  'Grand  Mootes' 
and  '  Vacation  Exercises ' — not  to 
be  sneered  at  by  opera-and-ball- 
going  Templars  of  these  degenerate 
days,  if  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
to  be  deemed  mirthfal. 

The  Temple  suffered  giierously 
&om  the  wanton  violence  of  the 
rebels  of  Kent  and  Essex,  in  1381, 
who  burnt  the  houses  and  books  of 
the  tenant,  in  hatred  to  the  land- 

♦  Dngdak. 


lord,  Kobert  Haiks,  Lord  Yrkx  of 
Si  John's.  The  diviskm  of  the 
House  into  Inner  and  Middle  took 
place  subsequfflit  to  this  event  Of 
the  former,  BeauuKxit  the  dramatist, 
and  Bvowne  the  pastoral  poet,  were 
members ;  of  the  latter,  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  Sir  John  Davies,  John 
Ford,  and  Biehaid  Congreve.  In 
the  Temple  Church  are  buried  John 
Selden,  whose  chambers  wore  in 
Paper  Buildings,  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, who  ended  his  days  in  Ids 
lodgings  at  !E^ck  Court  The  ofl&)e 
of  Ma[^er,  or  Preachy  at  the  Church, 
reckons  Hooker  and  Usher  anxHig 
its  occupants. 

On  both  sides  of  the  street  we 
now  look  on  classic  ground.  Samuel 
Johnson's  chambers,  in  Inner  T^n- 
ple  Lane,  Bolt  Court,  and  Johnson's 
Court,  and  the  tavern  where  he  set 
up  his  oracle,  are  well-worn  jrfaces 
of  pilgrimage.  Here  Goldsmith 
made  Boswell  so  jealous  by  his 
vain-glorious  boast  of  intimacy  with 
the  chiefs  household:  'I  go  to 
Miss  Williams!'  There  the  hoy 
Samuel  Bogers,  verses  in  hand, 
came  to  sue  for  a  generous  criticism, 
tremblingly  raised  the  knocker,  bat 
fled  before  the  terrible  creak  of  the 
approaching  despot's  shoes.  Yonder 
room  in  the  Mitre  has  echoed  to 
the  autocrat's  sententious  dogmas, 
the  pregnant  wisdom  of  Burke,  the 
fine  fancy  and  uncouth  blunders  of 
Goldsmitii,  the  solenm  egotism  of 
Beynolds,  and  the  broad  jests  of 
Garrick.  According  to  a  doubtful 
tradition,  the  voice  of  one  greater 
than  all  these  has  sounded  in  the 
Mitre— that  of  William  Shakspere, 
whose '  rime '  of  'From  the  rich  Ia- 
vinian  shore,'  is  said  to  have  been 
composed  there. 

Fetter,  anciently  Fewtar's  Lane, 
the  whilome  haunt  of  fewtars  or 
idle  people,  lies  n^ct  in  our  path. 
In  later  times  it  could  boast  of  a 
denizen  anything  but  idle,  Thomas 
Hobbes.  Li  its  neighbourhood  were 
gardens  within  Stowe's  memory.  At 
both  its  extremities,  scaffokls  for 
public  executicms  were  erected  so 
late  as  the  last  century.  A  church 
dedicated  to  St  Dunstan  occupied 
the  adjoining  site  from,  an  early 
period.  At  its  waUs  the  Great  Fire 
stopped  its  ravages  on  this  side  of 
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I  C  I  ]    *lSSi8EilJi.'AlB>BJ!7Are  hear  of  the  alewives, 
^  -^  B   3^|SVS>^'  Sf' ■^*I«e8,  of  Fleet  street,  bdng 
_    bS?.  ••.•■,  ^   ■¥  Ba^l^pQte.     Wax-work    exhi- 
fized  their  ahows  heie 
BixteeDth  ccDtaiy  down- 
I^Baukers,   repieaentod   t^ 
Hoare,    and    their 
kept  their  treasaie 
reign  of  Charles  II. 
other    professioiis, 
the  first  introdoo- 
inong,  evinced  a  preference 
^treet,  which  it  has  never 
^    Eichard  Pynson  had  a 
'^use  at  Temple  Bar  in 
S?.  COynkyti  de  Worde  Tired  at 
SSttSJf  the  Falcon  (now  Falcon 
id  printed  the  '  Pralye  of 
the  eygne  of  the  Sonne, 
Streeta'     Later  on,  Ed- 
'11  pnbliBhed  at  the  Dial 
1,  bj  St.  Dnnetan'B  church. 
John  Mnrm;,  the  elder, 
'  Childe   Hwold,'  from 
'tonrL    At  the  dgn  of  some 
'fa  teireetial  object  in  thiB 
of  Fleet  Street,  has  be«n 
many  a  rare  black'letter 
loved     of     bibliomaniacs. 
Berial,    from    the 
broadside  to  the  manj- 
louthly,  has  been  issued 

Fleet  Street  press.     The 

iiSSnd  toil  of  four  centnries 

'l^tpwed  the  precinct    A  mil- 

,  UWbence,  when  the  records  of 

({tfiSv^euth  ceutur;  oome  to  be 

iS&ted  with  the  Chroniclee  of 

'  -aa-  Bs  >«>  BO  ''SS'*  Street,  it  may  be  that 

l''ViPHS*'a&!'^'98*^  among   the  latest  will 

"■■'"■"■ -SiiCgrt'BB'be  the  least  of  its  litenuy 
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THEBE  is  not  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  London  society,  with 
its  mnlti&rious  plans  and  arrange- 
ments, a  daily  proceeding  more  re- 
markable than  that  denoted  by  the 
title  of  this  paper.  City  Men — who 
are  they  ?  Where  are  tiieir  homes  ? 
How  fiur  do  they  go  to  business  in 
the  morning,  and  to  their  own  domi- 
ciles later  in  tiie  day?  How  do 
they  travel  ?  In  the  old  times,  the 
distinction  between  the  City  Man  and 
the  West^^nder  was  not  very  marked ; 
for  the  nobles  lived  among  tiie  traders 
in  the  Qly  more  unscrapnlously 
than  th^  do  now.  The  trader,  but 
not  as  a  trader,  now  leaves  his  desk 
or  his  counter  when  his  day]s 
labours  are  ended,  and  bends  his 
thoughts  towards  regions  where 
gentihty  if  not  nobility  is  to  be 
found.  He  is  '  Mr.'  in  the  City,  but 
'  Esq.'  at  his  home ;  his  daughters 
call  him  'papa,'  and  know  very 
little  concerning  the  City  and  its 
usages;  Cily  churches  they  seldom 
or  never  visit ;  and  of  the  Bank  some 
of  them  affect  to  know  less  than  of 
that  other  bank  'whereon  the  wild 
thyme  blows.' 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  changes 
in  the  mode  and  degree  to  which 
City  Men  have  assorted  with  the 
aristocracy  in  the  metropolis.  With- 
out going  quite  so  &r  back  as  the 
time  of  our  blue-skinned  ancestors, 
we  shall  find  the  metamorphoses  re- 
markable enough.  In  Fitzstephen's 
time,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
nobles  and  uie  traders  together  lived 
in  the  great  arteries  of  London,  such 
as  Watling  Street,  Chepe  or  Cheap- 
side,  and  Bishopsgate  Street;  whne 
groups  of  dealers  in  certain  com- 
modities, congregating  somewhat  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  bazaar- 
holders  in  the  East,  gave  names  to 
many  other  streete  still  existing. 
The  Thames  was  a  better  high- 
way than  any  other ;  and  was  also 
a  playground  for  water-quintain 
and  o^er  sporte  in  which  the 
youth  of  London  delighted.  In 
the  next  century  the  fishmongers 
occupied  stalls  up  Fish  Street  to 


Grass  Church  (Graoechurch)  Street, 
where  hay  was  sold ;  and  City  Men 
had  to  work  a  passage  among  the 
fish  as  best  they  could,  to  get  to 
the  London  Bridge  of  those  days. 
If  they  sought  to  reach  Gravesend, 
as  the  first  stage  in  some  long  and 
venturous  journey,  they  (in  the  time 
of  Bichard  the  Second)  paid  two- 
pence for  the  boat-pas«ige,  includ- 
ing each  man  his  truss  of  straw; 
for  the  boats  had  neither  seats  nor 
beds,  and  the  passenger  endeavoured 
to  keep  himself  tidy  and  comfortable 
imder  drcumstanoes  of  no  little 
difficulty.  There  were  no  vehides 
of  any  kind  for  luxurious,  idle,  or 
hurried  people — ^folks  either  rode  on 
horseback  or  paddled  through  the 
mud.  After  dark,  the  streets  were 
not  deemed  safe  for  his  Majesty's 
lieges;  for  we  find  a  statute  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First  com- 
manding 'that  none  be  so  haoxly 
as  to  be  found  going  or  wander- 
ing about  the  streets  of  the  City 
after  curfew  toll'd  at  St  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  unless  he  be  a  great  man, 
or  other  lawful  person  of  good  re- 
pute, or  their  certain  messengers, 
having  their  warrants  to  go  from 
one  to  another,  with  lanthom  in 
hand.'  Two  or  three  generations 
later,  Edward  the  Third  caused 
&ggotB  to  be  laid  down  in  the  streets 
when  he  went  to  Parliament,  to  pre- 
vent his  horse  from  sticking  in  the 
mire.  In  the  same  reign  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  king,  com- 
plaining that  the  public  way  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Westminster  was  so 
full  ot  pits  and  sloughs,  and  so  in- 
terrupted by  thickete  and  bushes, 
that  neither  horseman  nor  pedestrian 
could  travel  safely.  Let  our  City 
Man  think  of  this  when  next  he 
hurries  from  Fleet  Street  to  Charing 
Cross.  In  the  fifteenth  century  all 
the  region  from  London  Wall  to 
Islington  was  a  morass  or  fen, 
giving  rise  to  the  names  Moor- 
fields  and  Fensbury  or  Finsbury. 
In  141 5,  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  an 
opening  to  be  made  in  the  city  wall, 
and  a  postern  ^te  to  be  constructed 
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at  the  ppot  which  we  now  recog- 
nize as  Moorgate  Street,  to  lead  to 
a  'causey'  or  causeway  extending 
thence  to  'Iseldon'  and  Hoxton. 
City  Men  knew  httle  about  this 
region  in  those  days,  except  to  look 
at  their  apprentices  engaged  at 
archery  and  bowls  in  sununcr,  and 
skating  and  sliding  in  winter,  on 
the  Moor  or  Moor-field. 

About  the  year  1 500,  or  within  a 
short  period  on  either  side  of  that 
dAte,  royalty  and  aristocracy  lived 
in  the  City  to  an  extent  that  we  in 
our  day  are  httle  in  the  habit  of 
supposing.  There  was  the  regal 
Baynard  Castle,  near  St  Paul's. 
There  were  other  roj'al  residences 
at  Tower  Koyal,  Bridewell,  Old 
Jewry,  and  Fish  Street  Hill.  There 
were  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland's 
lefiidence  in  or  near  Monkwell  Street ; 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  at  Dow- 
gale;  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  in 
Warwick  Lane;  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester's  in  Austin  Friars ;  Earl 
Ferrers'  in  Lombard  Street;  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland's  in  Fen- 
church  Street ;  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
ijester's  in  Vintry  Ward;  the  Earl 
of  Ormond's  in  Knight  Rider  Street ; 
the  Earl  of  Arundel's  in  Token- 
house  Yard.  And  there  was  a 
City  mansion  which  a  few  years  be- 
fore had  been  inhabited  by  that 
special  Duke  of  Clarence  whom 
schoolboys  always  associate  (some- 
times almost  euTiously)  with  the 
fiunous  butt  of  malmsey.  Holbom 
and  Fleet  Street  were  rich  in  bisho})s' 
palaces;  and,  just  outside  the  City, 
the  Earl  of  Crayon  had  a  mansion 
in  Wych  Street — a  re^on  of  very 
indecorous  reputation  m  later  days. 
As  to  the  Stnmd,  it  became,  during 
this  (the  sixteenth)  century,  ahnost 
a  line  of  places  and  mansions  on 
'the  south  side,  with  pleasant  gardens 
extending  down  to  tie  river.  While 
nobles  were  thus  to  so  ^reat  an  ex- 
tent City  Men,  in  relation  to  their 
dwellings,  it  is  no  wonder  that  mer- 
chants and  traders  made  their  do- 
mestic homes  at  their  places  of 
business.  The  Lord  IVIayor  and  al- 
dermen thought  not  of  suburban 
yillas;  their  wives  and  daughters 
were  in  one  part  of  the  City  house; 
their  clerks,  shopmen^  workmen,  and 
apprentices  in  another.    They  took 


a  pleasure-excursion,  perhaps,  across 
the  fields  to  Clerkenwell  or  Isling- 
ton, but  dreamed  not  of  the  days 
when  those  places,  and  others  fax 
beyond,  would  be  absorbed  in  Lon- 
don. The  main  lines  of  Gty  street 
were  still  filled  with  walkers,  horse- 
men, and  litters — ^not  with  carriages. 
When  Catherine  of  Castile  came  to 
England  to  be  married  to  Prince 
Artiiur  in  1501,  she  rode  fix^m  the 
Tower  to  St  Paul's  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind a  nobleman  selects  by  the 
king,  Henry  the  Seventh;  when, 
some  years  later,  Anne  Boleyne  rose 
to  her  perilous  dignity,  she  rode 
from  the  City  to  Westminster  in  a 
horse-litter;  and  when,  many  years 
later  still.  Queen  Elizabeth  went 
into  the  City,  she  rode  on  a  pillion 
behind  her  ChanceDor  or  Chamber- 
lain. City  Men,  in  EHzabeth's 
time,  not  always  finding  it  con- 
venient to  meet  at  their  own  shops, 
were  wont  to  assemble  in  Lom- 
bard Street,  to  make  their  bar- 
gains and  contracts;  they  met  at 
noon  and  in  the  evening;  but,  as 
Stow  tells  us, '  Their  meetings  were 
unpleasant  and  troublesome  by 
reason  of  walldng  and  talking  in  an 
open  narrow  sfcreet:  being  there 
constrained  either  to  endure  all 
extremities  of  weather,  or  else  to 
shelter  themselves  in  shops.'  A  very 
extraordinary  place  for  business,  at 
or  soon  after  that  time,  was  the  nave 
of  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral;  and 
pleasure  and  rascality,  too,  as  well 
as  business.  Dckker  says:  'At 
one  time,  and  in  one  and  tiie  same 
rank,  yea,  foot  by  foot  and  elbow 
l^  elbow,  shall  you  see  walking 
the  knight,  the  gull,  the  gallant, 
the  upstart,  the  gentleman,  the 
clown,  the  captain,  tne  apple  squire, 
the  lawyer,  the  citizen,  the  bank- 
rout,  the  scholar,  the  doctor,  the 
idiot,  the  ruffian,  the  cheater,  the 
Puritan,  the  cut-throat,'  and  otiieis 
whom  he  queerly  groups:  'and 
thus,  while  Devotion  kneels  at  her 
prayers,  doth  Profanation  walk 
under  her  nave  in  contempt  of 
Religion.' 

When  we  pass  from  the  days  of 
the  Tudors  to  those  of  the  Stuarts, 
we  hear  of  a  gradual  migration  of 
the  nobihty  westward,  leaving  the 
City  Men  more  to  themselves.    One 
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cause  of  this  was,  the  introdaction 
of  coaches.  Queen  Elizabeth  began 
the  iimoTation;  and  her  wealthy 
subjects  were  soon  ready  to  follow 
it  The  coaches  were  wide,  the 
streets  narrow;  the  coaches  di^er 
inflicted  or  suffered  much  ii\juiy; 
the  titled  and  courtly  people  there- 
fore gave  up  their  City  mansions  to 
merchants  and  traders,  and  went  to 
llTe  in  the  (then)  genteel  neigh- 
bourhood of  Covent  Garden  and 
Leicester  Square.  The  Thames  had 
long  been  the  &Yourite  highway 
from  east  to  west,  and  tlie  boatr 
men  were  a  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing fraternity;  but  the  coaches, 
private  and  hu^,  now  struck  at  the 
monopoly.  Taylor,  the  '  Water  poet,* 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
ransacked  the  language  to  find 
words  strong  enough  to  express  his 
hatred  of  them.  He  called  them 
'  hell-carts.'  At  one  time  he  would 
pity  the  riders,  because  '  It  is  a  most 
uneasy  kind  of  passage  in  coaches 
(m  the  paved  streets  of  London, 
wherein  men  and  women  are  so 
tosse'd,  tumble'd,  jumble'd,  and 
romble'd,'  and  where  they  meet  with 
'kennels,  dunghills,  and  uneven 
ways.'  At  another  he  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  'the  devil  brought 
tobacco  into  England  in  a  coach,  or 
bix>ught  a  coach  in  a  mist  of  tobacco.' 
He  told  of  '  Two  leash  of  oyster- 
wives  who  hired  a  coach  to  carry 
them  to  the  Green-goose  Fair  at 
Stratford-le-Bow.  And  as  they 
were  hurried  betwixt  Aldgate  and 
Mile  End,  tliey  were  so  be-madam'd, 
be-mistress'd,  and  ladyfied  by  the 
be^^purs,  that  the  foolish  women 
began  to  swell  with  a  proud  sup- 
position of  imaginary  greatness,  and 
gave  all  their  money  to  the  mendi- 
canting  canters.'  The  Londoners 
had  been  wont  to  cross  the  water  by 
boat  to  the  theatres  in  Southwark ; 
but  now  they  went  by  coach  over 
London  Bridge;  and  Taylor  ex- 
pressed his  bitter  scorn  that — 

*  Ftalsome  iiM<tonm  and  new  Mnrvy  iqiitm. 
Should  joU  the  ttreeto  In  pomp  at  their  desires. 
Like  great  trinmphiiot  Tamberlaines  each  day* 
Drawn  by  the  pampered  Jades  of  Belgia ; 
That  almost  aU  the  streets  are  blocked  out- 
right. 
Where  men  can  hardly  pass  finom  mom  till 

night, 
%Vbilc  watermen  want  work.* 


The  City  Men,  daring  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  a  reason  of  their 
own  for  disliking  some  of  the  fea- 
tures connected  with  coaching.  The 
X)opulation  grew  in  number,  but  the 
sla-eets  did  not  grow  in  width.  There 
was  more  of  everything,  but  tho 
thoroughfares  could  not  expand  to 
accommodate  the  increase  —  more 
shops,  more  stall-keepers,  more  iti- 
nerant dealers  (including,  after  the 
days  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  water- 
carriers  bringing  New  River  water 
from  the  several  conduits),  more 
waggons  and  coaches,  more  horse- 
men and  people.  And  the  state  of 
the  best  streets  was  then  on  a  jmut 
with  that  of  the  worst  and  poorest 
at  tho  present  day — rugged  and 
filthy.  As  to  the  roads  in  what 
were  then  the  outskirts  of  London, 
they  wore  mere  sloughs  in  winter, 
scarcely  passable  by  man  or  beast. 
There  was  a  waggish  theory  enter- 
tained in  those  days  concerning  the 
long-legged  lasses  of  Sussex — ^that 
the  length  of  limb  arose  from 
stretching  the  bone  and  tendons  in 
the  tough  pull  required  to  drag  the 
leg  out  of  the  mud  of  that  county 
at  every  step ;  and  there  was  a  fisar 
lest  London  legs  should  elongate 
from  a  similar  cause. 

Giiy  Men  had  thus  little  either  of 
inducement  or  &cility,  in  the  seven- 
te^ith  century,  for  residing  &r 
firom  their  places  of  business.  Nor 
were  matters  much  altered  in  the 
eighteenth.  Li  the  first  place,  the 
streets  were  desperately  infested 
Willi  profligate  characters.  Addison, 
in  the  'Spectator,'  tells  us  of  the 
ruflSans  who  called  themselres '  Mo- 
hawks,' and  who  were  the  terror  of 
l^e  streets  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  George  the  Second's  time  was 
not  much  better;  for  in  1744  the 
Lord  Mayor  went  up  with  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  praying  for  better 
Erotection  of  the  City  streets  from 
rutal  outrage.  Highway  robberies 
in  Hyde  Park  and  May  Fair  were 
£reqaent  about  the  middle  of  the 
century;  and  at  different  periods 
in  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Qeoiges  the  noted  highwaymen — 
Turpin,  Bradshaw,  Duval,  Macheath, 
H^foclean,  and  the  like— were  vir- 
tually lords  over  the  open  places 
near  tho  metropolis.     The  proprie- 
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tors  of  Banelagh,  Yanzhall,  Sad- 
ler's Wells,  aiMl  Belsize  Ghordens 
were  wont  to  employ  stout  resolute 
fellows  to  protect  the  roads  in  the 
evening,  as  a  means  of  guarding 
visitors  to  and  from  those  places  of 
amusement,  which  were  in  those 
days  far  away  from  town.  In  the 
next  place  the  streets  were  only  a 
little  better  than  in  the  preceding 
century,  in  all  that  regarded  fiAcili- 
ties  for  moyement.  Kennels  ran 
along  the  middle  of  every  street; 
foot- pavements  there  were  none; 
the  roadway,  if  paved  at  all,  was 
always  rugged  and  full  of  hollows ; 
posts  and  palings  alone  shielded 
tiie  foot-passengers  from  the  ve- 
hicles; crazy  sign -boards  swung 
uneasily  overhead ;  spouts  poured 
down  rain-watet  on  the  unlucky 
wayfarers ;  bulks  and  shop  projec- 
tions narrowed  the  already  too  nar- 
row way ;  and  mobs  filled  the 
streets  in  search  of  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  pillory,  the  stocks, 
executions,  and  bonfires.  Hogarth's 
pictures  are  full  of  such  indica- 
tions of  blocked-up  streets.  London 
Bridge,  the  only  land  artery  south- 
ward until  the  opening  of  West- 
minster Bridge  in  1750,  was  such  an 
artery  as  we  can  now  hardly  conceive. 
Lofly  houses  lined  the  bridge  on  both 
sides,  with  many  ponderous  arches 
overhead  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing in ;  the  width  of  the  street-way 
was  only  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet; 
it  was  perilous  to  vehicles,  owing  to 
the  lowness  of  the  arches  overh^td ; 
and  foot  passengers  could  only  walk 
in  safety  by  following  in  the  muddy 
wake  of  slow-going  vehicles.  Char- 
ing Cross  was  a  mud-pond.  The 
Eaf  1  of  Tyrconnel,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1 74 1 ,  adverting 
to  the  difficulties  enooimtered  by 
members  going  to  and  from  the 
house,  said:  'The  filth  of  some 
parts,  and  the  inequality  and  rug- 
gedness  of  others,  cannot  but  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  disgrace  our  na- 
tion, and  incline  them  to  imagine  us 
a  people,  not  only  without  delicacy, 
but  without  government — a  herd  of 
barbarians  in  a  colony  of  Hotten- 
tots.' Caroline,  queen  of  George  the 
Second,  was  often  mud-bound  till 
extra  help  could  be  obtained,  on  her 
way  from  St.  James's  Palace  to  Ken- 


fihigton  Palace.  Lord  Harvey,  in 
the  same  reign,  wrote  from  Kensing- 
ton :  '  The  road  between  this  place 
and  London  is  grown  so  infiunously 
bad  that  we  live  here  in  the  same 
soUtnde  as  we  would  do  if  cast  on  a 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean ;  and 
all  the  Londoners  tell  us  that  there 
is  between  them  and  us  an  impas- 
sable gulf  of  mud.' 

During  the  long  reign  of  George  the 
Third  matters  mended,  slowly  but 
surely.  The  paving  became  better ; 
the  hghting  improved,  though  the 
street-lamps  were  miserable  affiurs 
until  the  days  of  gas ;  foot  {Missen* 
gers  learned  to  know  what  flag  pave- 
ment meant ;  scavengers  became  an 
institution ;  cobblers'  stalls  and  pro- 
jecting i^eds  disappeared  a  uttle 
from  the  fronts  of  houses ;  swinging 
sign-boards  less  frequently  threat* 
ened  to  fidl  on  the  heads  of  those 
beneath ;  and  the  pohce  obtained  a 
better  hold  over  street  ruffians.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  width  of  street  did  not 
increase  so  rapidly  as  the  numb^ 
of  vehicles;  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  thronging  and  collision. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  to  Miss  Berry 
in  1791 :  '  I  beheve  you  will  think 
the  town  cannot  hold  all  the  inha- 
bitants, so  prodigiously  the  popula> 

tion  is  augmented Indeed,  the 

town  is  so  extended  that  the  breed 
of  chairs  is  almost  lost ;  for  Hercules 
and  Atlas  could  not  carry  anybody 
from  one  end  of  the  enormous  capital 
to  the  other.'  He  probably  did  not 
dream  how  fiilly  his  hai)-hazard  pro- 
phecy was  to  be  realized,  that '  taere 
will  soon  be  one  street  from  London 
to  Brentdbrd— ay,  and  from  London 
to  every  village  ten  miles  round.' 
Still,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  villages  so  impUed  were  really 
villages  in  those  days,  too  &r  from 
the  City  to  constitute  convenient 
residences  for  City  Men. 

And  this  introduces  us  to  one  of 
the  chief  modem  features  of  Lon- 
don life — the  vehicular.  The  hack- 
ney coach,  the  cab,  the  stage-coach, 
the  omnibus — ^what  have  they  done, 
and  what  are  they  doing,  for  City 
Men?  The  ^i^  coach-stand  was 
established  in  London  about  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago;  it 
was  near  the  'Maypole,'  in  the 
Strand.      Just   two   centuries  ago 
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there  were  three  hundred  hackney 
ooachee ;  and  by  the  lapse  of  another 
oentnry  ilieir  number  nad  increased 
to  nine  hundred.    They  were,  fix>m 
the  first,  yehicles  of  a  very  doubtfcd 
character,  ricketty  and  cxeakj  in  the 
joints,  musfy  and  fusty  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  slow  in  their  movements 
Ladies  and  old  folks  used  them,  but 
they  were  never  largely  patronized 
by  City  Men.    In  fact,  City  Men 
were  plag^ued   by  them,  for   they 
blocked  up  the  narrow  streets  in  an 
inconvenient   way;   moreover,   the 
&re  charged  was  too  high  to  be 
borne  as  a  daily  practice  by  the 
average  of  traders.    Two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  chiefe  of  the  carriage 
tax  department  reported  that  there 
was  still  one  hackney  coach  left  in 
London.    May  its  shisidow  never  be 
less—may  it  live  for  ever,  and  be 
preserved  in  some  museum  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  past !    The  swift-going 
single-horse  cab  has  risen  on  the 
rains  of  the  old  creeping  pair-horse 
coach.    It  was  just  about  forty  years 
ago  that  the  first  cab  (cabriolet  de 
j^lace,  as  their  Parisian  inventors 
called  them^  made  its  appearance  in 
London.    There  are  now  more  than 
five  thousand  of  them.    Queer-look- 
ing things  some  of  them  have  been 
—such  as  the  hooded  chaise,  with  the 
driver  sitting  on  the  same  seat  as  his 
fiire;  the  chaise  with  the  awkward 
little  (hiver's  seat  sticking  out  on  the 
right-hand  side ;  and  the  slice  from 
an  omnibus,  with  just  room  for  two 
persons  sitting  opposite  each  other, 
and  the  driver  in  front    We  have, 
however,  now  settled  down  with  the 
'four-wheeler,'  the  most  useful  of 
the  whole  group;  and  the  dashing 
'  Hansom,'  tiie  &vourite  of  fiEist  men, 
and  the  terror  of  women  and  chil- 
dren at  the  street  crossings.    The 
Jarvey  of  the  old  days  was  an  irre- 
claimable fellow;   the  only  way  to 
polish  him  was  to  improve  him  off 
the  &ce  of  the  earth.     Gabby  is 
a  little  better;  he  is   (sometimes) 
amenable  to  reason ;  and  one  cause 
of  this  is  that  City  Men  have  taken 
him  in  hand.     Such  men,  whose 
time  is  of  much  value,  spend  many 
a  shilling  in  cabs  while  permeating 
the  maze  of  streets  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  and  the  drivers,  knowing  that 
these  customers  are  not  to  be  trifled 


with,  axe  learning  to  be  civil,  and  to 
push  along  as  quickly  as  the  throng 
will  let  them.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  no  extension  of  railway 
and  omnibus  systems  will  destroy 
the  usefidness  of  hired  vehicles 
which  may  be  ordered  to  any  street, 
and  through  any  route,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  &re. 

The  stage-coach  is  another  British 
institution  which  City  Men  know 
something  about.  In  fact,  l^e  cus- 
tom of  Ci^  traders  having  suburban 
residences  depended  very  much  on 
the  establishment  of  vehicles  which 
would  go  and  return  at  certain  de- 
finite hours  of  the  day.  There  are 
old  bankers  and  bankers'  clerks  still 
living  who  remember  when  there 
were  only  two  or  three  stage^XNiches 
running  from  Paddington  to  the 
Bank,  making  one  journey  each  per 
day  in  each  direction,  at  &res  of  ^o 
sh&lings  inside  and  eighteenpence 
out  It  was  only  a  few  years  earlier 
than  the  time  here  referred  to  that 
the  Paddington  trade  was  in  the  state 
described  by  Mr.  Smiles  in  his 
'lives  of  the  Engineers,' — a  work 
that  renders  engineering  almost  as 
pleasant  to  read  as  a  story:  'Pad- 
dington was  in  the  country,  and  the 
conununication  with  it  was  kept  up 
by  means  of  a  daily  stage — a  lum- 
bering vehicle,  driven  by  its  pro- 
prietor—which was  heavily  dragged 
mto  the  City  in  the  morning,  down 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  with  a  rest  at  the 
"  Blue  Poste,"  Holbom  Bars,  to  give 
passengers  an  opportunity  of  doing 
their  i^opping.  The  morning  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  two  homs  and 
a  half,  "quick  time,"  and  the  return 
journey  in  the  evening  in  about 
three  hours.'  But  better  days  were 
coming.  By  degrees,  stage-coaches 
a  Httie  more  rapid  in  movement  be- 
came numerous,  and  most  of  the 
villages  around  the  metropolis  could 
boast  of  one  or  more  of  them. 
Quiet  and  cliquish  afiBurs  they  were. 
On  their  journey  up  to  town  in  the 
morning,  the  same  City  Men  occu- 
pied the  same  seats  day  after  day, 
and  had  the  same  kind  of  familiar 
chat  with  the  same  coachman.  The 
insiders,  paying  a  little  higher  fare, 
were  more  deferentially  treated  than 
the  outsiders ;  and  the  driver  would 
sometimes  wait  awhile  to  enable  these 
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grand  people  to  finiflh  their  bueakfiust 
and  don  their  overooata. 

City  Men  first  used  omnibofies  a 
little  more  than  thirty  yean  a^ 
Poor  ShiUibeer  must  mk  'with 
many  other  inyentors  who  have 
drained  tiieir  own  pockets  in  schemes 
which  eyentoaUy  benefited  the  pub- 
lic. He  put  on  an  onmibns  (people 
did  not  till  long  afterwards  indnf ge 
in  the  pert  abbreviation '  bos ')  fircNm 
Greenwich  to  Charing  Cross,  and 
then  another  ficom  Paddington  to 
the  Bank.  How  the  stage-coachmen 
jeered  him!  How  they  'nursed' 
him,  threatened  him,  opposed  him, 
obstrocted  his  homes,  injured  his 
vehicle!  He  oonld  not  stand  it; 
he  withdrew  from  the  contest,  but 
not  before  the  public  had  shown 
tmmistakably  tnat  they  preferred 
onmibuses  to  stage-coaches.  The 
ste^  masters  took  the  hint,  and  be- 
came '  bos'  masters.  Year  by  year 
did  the  number  increase,  as  well  as 
the  routes  which  they  followed ;  and 
now  that  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  strong,  it  requires  a  City 
Man  to  understand  them  all.  Punch 
informs  us  tiliat  old  women  (of  both 
sexes)  are  sometimes  driven  firom 
Eegent  Circus  to  Oielsea  as  the 
neuest  way  to  the  Bank ;  and  those 
who  are  not  old  women  have  suffi- 
cient difficulty  in  discriminating  be- 
tween the  variooB  groups  of  omni- 
buses. But  City  Men  are  seldom 
deceived  in  these  matters ;  it  is  a 
part  of  their  daily  duty  to  know  ex- 
actly where  and  wiien  such  and  such 
'bases'  pass, for  tihe  knowledge  saves 
time,and  time  is  money.  It  is  quite 
a  sight  to  be  near  the  Bank  from  nine 
to  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  from 
four  to  six  in  the  evening.  This 
wonderful  heart  draws  in  tiie  com- 
mercial blood  from  every  parish  or 
hamlet,  village  or  town,  within  ten 
miles'  distance;  and  six  or  eight 
hours  afterwards  it  sends  forth  the 
same  blood  through  the  same  chan- 
nels to  the  same  places. 

City  Men  also  know  what  river 
traffic  means.  The  steamers  bring 
them  to  London  Bridge  every  few 
minutes,  and  at  very  trifling  charges. 
Kew,  Hammersmith,  and  Putney, 
Wandsworth,  Battersea,and  Chelsea, 
Pimlico,  Vauxhall,  and  Westminster 
— ^all  pour  out  their  living  streams 


on  the  'silmt  highway.'  And  so 
lifcswne  do  a  multitude  of  places  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  bdow  bridge 
—  Oravesend,  Greenhithe,  £ti^, 
Purfleet,  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Ac 
To  see  the  steamers  at  the  northeni 
foot  of  London  Bridge  is  ahnost  as 
great  a  sight  in  its  way  as  that  of  the 
omnibuses  at  the  Bank.  How  the 
people  |«e6s  on,  along  the  narrow 
gangway,  over  the  dumb-lighter,  up 
steps— a  jam  of  hmnanity ! 

But  who  is  to  oount  the  number 
of  City  Men  who  now  come  iato 
town  in  the  morning  by  rail,and  the 
various  arteries  through  which  tiiey 
flow?  Dominie  Sampson's  exchmar 
tion  is  the  only  one  apphcaUe  heia 
Let  us  see.  The  Eastern  CoantiBS 
Station  in  Shoreditch  is  not  a  love- 
able  spot,  nor  is  the  Blackball  in 
Eenchurch  Street  much  better;  yet 
have  they  taught  us  to  regard  Eaeei 
as  a  suburb  of  London.  A  steam- 
boat rapidly  crosses  the  Thames 
from  the  great  arsenal,  and  then 
the  North  Woolwich  train  starts; 
gathering  up  its  peo|rfe  from  diffior- 
ent  points  on  either  side  of  the 
strange  river  Lea,  it  deposits  its 
living  burden  at  Shoieditcn  or  Fen- 
diurch  Street,  as  the  ease  may 
be,  there  leaving  them  to  Tsaiff 
throughout  the  C^.  Anothtf 
steam-boat  nuradly  crosses  Ihe 
Thames  from  GiaveBend,  and  then 
the  Tilbury  train  starts;  drawing  in 
City  Men  and  other  men  ttam 
Grays  and  Purfleet,  from  Bainham 
and  Barking,  from  East  Ham  and 
West  Ham,  from  Plaistow  and 
Bromley,  the  train  brings  its  stream 
to  the  great  London  vortex.  Nay, 
even  Southend  claims  to  be  a  suburb 
of  tiie  metropolis;  for  one  of  the 
oommeraal  magnates  €i  the  day-^ 
Sir  Morton  Peto^has  built  a  faraa 
new  Clifton,  or  CliiRown,  near  it; 
and  to  induce  Londoners  to  taka 
these  houses  as  frmily  residenoei^ 
he  offers  to  bong  the  husbands  up 
to  business  by  ml  every  momiiig 
for  something  like  sixpence  per  jour- 
ney, and  in  something  like  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  despite  the  distance 
of  forty-four  miles.  He  asserts  thai 
Pater&milias  will  find  it  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  do  this  than  to  hve  in 
town,  because  wife  and  children 
will  thereby   patronize  sea-air  in* 
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stead  of  doctors.  Then  the  Eastern 
Oonnties  proper  (sometimes  impro- 
per) brings  up  its  Barking  and  D- 
foid  people,  and  the  folks  of  Strat- 
ford and  Bow— but,  troih  to  tell, 
tiiifi  is  not  a  good  (^ty  Man's  line. 
A  better  is  the  Epping  railway, 
which,  though  not  springing  from 
qnite  so  great  a  distance  as  &  tra- 
ditional land  of  pork  sansages,  does 
nevertheless  gather  all  the  City  Men 
from  their  snuggeries  in  and  around 
Epping  Forest  and  Woodford  and 
Wanstead,  and  deposit  them  be- 
times in  the  morning  at  Shoreditch 
or  Fenchurch  Streei  Then  the 
Cambodge  line  begins  its  cheap 
trains  at  the  stations  near  the  source 
of  the  New  River,  about  Ware 
and  Si  Msu^garet's,  and  clears  the 
country  of  ite  City  Men  from  all  the 
parts  round  about  Waltham  Abbey, 
Oheshunt,  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Tot- 
tenham, and  Lea  Bridge. 

Turning  from  the  east  to  the 
north.  Mid  watching  the  two  great 
stations  which  stand  jealously  near 
each  other,  at  King's  Cross  and 
Enston  Square,  we  find  this  fact 
made  evident — ^that  the  companies 
owning  the  long  lines  do  not  much 
core  for  snburlwn  traffic.  Still,  they 
help  to  fill  the  great  mebropolitan 
reservoir  eveiy  morning.  The  one, 
starting  its  City  Men's  trains  from 
about  Welwyn,  picks  up  from  Luton 
and  Hertford,  from  Hatfield  and 
Bamet,  from  Southgate,  and  Hom- 
sey,  and  HoUoway,  and  pours  out 
the  passengers  at  Sing's  Cross.  The 
other,  beginning  its  short  trains 
(say)  at  St  Albans  or  Boxmoor, 
finds  that  Watford  and  Bushey, 
Pinner  and  Harrow,  Sudbury  and 
Willeeden,  do  their  httie  b^t  to- 
wards filling  London  every  morning. 
Another  vast  concern,  similarly 
struggling  for  the  northern  as  well 
as  many  other  kinds  of  long  traffic, 
would  know  more  about  (Sty  Men 
if  its  terminus  were  not  so  fiur 
distant.  The  Great  Western  is  of 
course  the  railway  here  implied. 
The  regal  Windsor,  and  many 
pleasant  spots  aromid  it,  together 
with  the  angler's  pet  places  about 
Cookham  and  Maidenhead,  and  Ux- 
bridge  and  Hanwell  and  Ealing, 
all  help  to  swell  tbe  stream;  but 
Hien  it  is  hard  work  to  get  from 


the  Faddington  Station  to  the  busy 
haunts. 

What  must  we  say,  however, 
what  can  we  say,  of  the  roundabout 
line  which  deserves  the  name  of  ihe 
EastW^  North  (Central  Junction 
Continuation  Railway?  Not  only 
does  it  carry  a  prodigious  number 
of  City  Men  to  and  fro  between 
their  homes  and  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, but  it  seems  leady  to  carry 
anybody  anywhere.  No  sooner  is  a 
train  started,  than  it  stops,  puts  out 
three  or  four  dozen  passengers,  takes 
in  an  equal  number,  and  off  again; 
stox>8  again  in  three  minutes,  ex- 
chsmges  its  dozens  or  scores,  and 
again  off;  again  stops  in  three  or 
four  minutes,  and  so  on,  over  and 
over  again.  Its  'mission'  seems  to  be 
to  set  all  the  northern  suburbs  into 
a  ferment  from  eight  in  the  morning 
till  eleven  in  the  evening.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  throughout  the 
livelong  day,  in  both  directions,  are 
long  trains  engaged  in  this  hurly- 
burly.  Hampstead  Road  begins  it; 
Camden  Town  keeps  it  up;  Cale- 
donian Road  and  Islington  continue 
it;  Stoke  Newington  and  Kingsland 
do  their  part ;  Hackney  and  Victoria 
Park  will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  so, 
after  including  Bow  and  Stepney, 
out  xK>urs  the  flood  of  people  finally 
into  the  CSIy.  This  is  tiie  busy  half, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  for,  by  a 
most  wonderful  dispensation  of  en- 
gineers, Twic^nham  has  been  united 
with  Fenchurch  Street  by  way  of 
Hampstead!  Quietly  going  nearly 
eastward,  over  the  Thames  from 
Twickenham  to  Richmond,  and 
thence  to  Mortlake  and  Barnes,  the 
hne  suffers  a  painfully-sudden  an- 
gular shoot  towards  the  north-west, 
which  carries  it  past  Chiswick  to 
Brentford.  Here  another  dislocating 
twist  turns  it  to  the  north-east  to- 
wards Acton,  where  it  receives  a 
Hammersmith  tributary  in  some 
mysterious  way ;  it  works  past  the 
Edgeware  and  Finchley  Roads  to 
Hampstead,  where  a  timnel  allows 
it  to  find  its  way  into  low  ground; 
and  tiien,  taking  a  resolute  southerly 
bend,  it  proceeds  to  Kentish  Town 
and  to  the  North  London  line  at 
Camden  Town.  It  is  an  amazing 
affair,  a  sort  of  distorted  figure  of  u^ 
thrown  on  its  fiMse ;  yet  it  appears  to 
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have  its  merits,  for  City  Men  do  work 
their  way  from  Twickenham  and 
Eichmond  by  its  means. 

But  the  southern  railways  are  far 
more  remarkable  than  the  northern 
as  City  Men's  lines.  One  reiison  for 
this  is,  that  Surrey  and  Kent  are 
beautiflil  counties  for  suburban 
villas.  The  South-AVcstem  brings 
to  Waterloo  Station  large  numbers 
of  morning  i)assengers,  who,  if  not 
all  City  Men,  are  business  men  be- 
longing to  the  same  general  class. 
There  is  the  Windsor  hne,  accom- 
modating also  Datchet  and  Eghaiu, 
Virginia  Water  and  Staines ;  there  is 
the  '  loop-line,*  as  they  call  it,  sweep- 
ing into  its  grasp  all  tlie  City  Men 
from  Hounslow,  Isleworth,  Brent- 
ford, Kew,  and  Chiswick;  there  is 
the  Richmond  line,  serving  Mortlake, 
Barnes,  and  Putney ;  and  there  are 
other  lines,  by  which  Hampton  Court, 
Kingston,  Epsom,  Morden,  Mitcham, 
Wimbledon,  and  W^andsworth  pour 
forth  their  morning  i)assengers  to 
Waterloo  Bridge.  This  station  is, 
however,  not  to  be  comi)ared  with 
the  extensive  group  at  London 
Bridge,  where  four  companies  have 
melted  into  two,  which  divide  be- 
tween them  an  inmiense  station,  now 
too  small  even  in  its  immensity. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  the  South- 
western were  justified  in  boasting 
that/our  mUlicn  passengers  went  to 
or  from  their  Waterloo  Station 
yearly ;  but  then  the  group  of  north 
and  east  suburbs  contributed  eleven 
millions  to  the  Fenchurch  Station; 
and  the  southern  counties  fourteen 
milhons  to  that  at  London  Bridge ! 
The  Brighton  Company,  by  possess- 
ing the  Croydon  and  Epsom  Rail- 
way, and  also  the  branch  past  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  Pimlico,  have  made 
Epsom,  Ewell,  Cheam,  Sutton,  Cars- 
halton,  Croydon,  Norwood,  Streat- 
ham,  Sydenham,  and  Forest  Hill 
virtually  suburbs  of  London.  Nay, 
Brighton  is  so  likewise ;  for  a  morn- 
ing express  brings  up  its  City  Men 
to  London  Bridge  in  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  —  insomuch  that  Brighton 
has  become  London -«»i[per- Mare. 
The  South-Eastem  probably  beats 
even  the  Brighton  as  a  City  Men's 
line.  If  we  trace  on  a  map,  or  in 
Bradshaw,  the  Greenwich  branch, 
the    Mid    Kent    branch,   and    the 


Nortli  Kent  branch  as  far  a.s  Graves- 
end,  we  shall  find  alx)ut  twenty 
stations,  every  one  of  which  is  the 
centre  of  a  district  that  pours  forth 
its  Citj'  Men  in  the  morning.  Country 
hamlets  liave  become  towns  of  villas; 
pleasant  residential  spots  appear 
where  fields  and  woods  used  a  few 
years  ago  to  reign  in  their  loneli- 
ness— and  all  owing  to  the  Rail- 
ways. 

There  is  no  mistaking  City  Men 
at  the  London  Bridge  Station.  Some- 
thing in  or  upon  them,  something 
round  or  about  them,  marks  them 
oif  as  a  special  class.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  suburban 
people  who  come  to  London  for 
pleasure,  or  to  purchase  goods  for 
their  suburban  shops.  Whether 
from  the  Greenwich  line,  or  the 
North  Kent,  or  the  IVIid  Kent— 
whether  from  the  Norwood  and 
Streatham,  or  the  Croydon  and 
Epsom,  it  is  all  the  same :  the  City 
Men  are  sui  generis.  They  pour  out 
of  different  doorways  and  gateways, 
walk  determinedly  on  at  a  smart 
pace,  descend  by  the  sloping  road  to 
the  clock-tower,  disregsid  the  cabe 
and  'buses,  and  so  get  upon  the 
bridge.  This  is  a  fine  place  to  see 
them.  When  the  great  fire  at 
Cotton's  WTiarf  occurred  in  June 
last,  the  City  Men  just  glanced 
round  at  it  as  they  c&me  over  the 
bridge;  but  it  was  only  a  glance, 
for  they  could  not  stop  to  stare. 
Whether  with  overcoats  or  Inver- 
ness capes,  wrappers  or  mackin- 
toshes, the  City  Men  on  the  bridge 
are  to  be  detected  from  the  other 
wayfarers.  Leggings,  knickerbock- 
ers, sticks,  umbrellas,  small  black 
bags  (City  Men  have  discarded  car- 
pet-bags), all  may  be  seen  worn  or 
carried  by  the  jxassengers  passing 
over  the  bridge ;  yet  even  these  do 
not  disturb  the  special  identity.  Not 
so  much  in  the  things  themselves,  as 
in  the  way  in  which  they  are  borne 
along,  is  tiie  distinction  maintained. 
The  City  Men — going  to  IVfark  Lane 
to  attend  to  matters  of  com  and 
flour,  to  Mincing  Lane  for  groc^ 
and  spice  dealings,  to  the  wine  region 
around  Trinity  Square,  to  the  foreign 
merchants'  region  in  Winchester 
Street  and  Austin  Friars,  to  the 
banking  region  of  Lombaixi  Street, 
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to  the  shipping  region  at  the  docks 
and  wharfe,  to  the  black  diamond 
i^on  at  the  Goal  Exchange,  to  tito 
specolatiye  region  around  Gapel 
Court,  to  the  textile  goods  region 
aboat  Gheapside  and  Gannon  Sfieet 
—they  all  croes  London  Bridge  wi^ 
an  air  and  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  junior  clerks  and 
assistants  are  early;  they  may  be 
seen  by  eight  o'clock  or  so,  in  small 
numbers.  Grenerally  the  mightier 
men  are  the  later ;  but  whether  of  ten 
thousand  a  year  or  of  fifty  i)ounds, 
they  throng  more  thickly  towards 
nine,  and  stQl  more  so  towards  the 
hourofteiL  Every  man  has  a  watch 
which  is  tolerably  reliable ;  but 
every  man  glances  up  at  the  clock 
as  he  passes,  just  to  verify  his  own 
timekeeper.  No  one  is  ever  too 
early  at  his  office  or  counting-house; 
each  g^ierally  cuts  it  pretty  closely 
in  meteing  out  his  time ;  hence  there 
is  no  lingering  on  the  way  from  the 
station.  On  the  arrival-platform  it- 
self the  bustle  is  so  great  that  none 
but  the  initiated  can  tell  Oily  Men 
from  other  men;  everyone  is  scram- 
bling past  everyone  else;  everybody 
wants  to  get  out  first;  railway  por- 
ters jostle  and  are  joistled ;  if  any 
cab-people  are  among  them,  they 
have  to  reach  their  cabs  under  diffi- 
culties ;  and  quick-sighted  quiet 
police,  in  plain  dress  or  blue  dress, 
are  watchml  as  to  the  presence  of 
any  of  those  queer  characters  who 
sometimes  look  out  for  prey  at  these 
places.  When,  however,  the  flood 
is  poured  out  into  the  open  air,  and 
reaches  the  bridge,  then  do  the  City 
Men  show  their  force — separated  by 
an  undefinable  personality  from  west- 
end  people,  country  people,  and  lei- 
surely x)eople.  The  littie  black  bag 
which  some  carry  may  contain  pro- 
fessional or  business  papers,  or  a  few 
articles  of  clean  linen  for  special  oc- 
casions, or  perchance  something  in  a 
sandwich-case  or  a  sherry-flaeuc  for 
luncheon — we  know  not ;  but  the 
h&g  has  something  about  it  which 
seems  to  say,  'I  am  a  City  Man's 
bag.' 

There  are  some  remarkable  fa- 
cilities yet  in  store  for  Ciiy  Men,  in 
reference  to  their  means  of  going  to 
and  returning  from  business.  The 
Metropolitan  Railway  promises  to  do 


much  for  theuL  At  present  we 
know  of  it  only  as  a  nuisance.  We 
have  seen  Marylebone  and  Si  Pan- 
eras  churches  on  the  verge  of  gaping 
predpices,  Hampstead  and  Totten- 
ham Court  Boads  in  a  whirl  of  con- 
fusion. King's  Cross  blocked  up  for 
months  together,  omnibus  drivers 
hovering  between  despair  and  curs- 
ing, and  Coppice  Bow  really  in  a 
dangerous  state  for  the  ill-used  in- 
habitants. All  may,  perhaps,  be 
bright  again  after  a  time ;  and  then, 
if  promises  should  be  fulfilled,  the 
Cify  Men  from  the  Great  Western 
region  will  plunge  into  the  under- 
ground railway  at  Faddington  for 
Farringdon  Street,  and  from  the 
Great  Northern  r^on  at  King's 
Cross.  Then,  when  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Company's  operations  are 
finished,  another  stream  will  be 
brought  to  the  same  Faningdon 
Street  Station  from  Kent  and  Surrey, 
depositing  the  Ciiy  Men  from  their 
Cray,  and  Bromley,  and  Sydenham, 
and  Dulwich,  and  Camberwell  homes 
at  a  spot  within  two  or  three  fur- 
longs of  St  Paul's. 

Out  of  evil  comes  good.  The 
South-Eastern  Company  has  been 
hard-pressed  by  the  Chatham  line, 
but  me  pressure  has  been  bravely 
borne.  There  is  no  calculating  the 
flood  of  traffic  that  will  pass  over 
this  Company's  metropolitan  lines 
by-and-by.  An  extension  is  being 
made  from  the  London  Bridge  Sta- 
tion to  Charing  Cross,  aoconunodat- 
ing  on  its  way  the  Borough  Boad, 
Blackfriara  Boad,  and  Waterloo 
Boad,  and  uniting  with  the  South- 
western terminus  at  Waterloo.  Then 
there  will  be  another  extension  to 
Cannon  Street,  within  two  or  three 
himdred  yards  of  tibie  Mansion  House, 
the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  and  the 
very  heart  of  City  business.  The 
station  hereabouts  will  be  a  good 
reminder  of  days  long  gone  by,  and 
of  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present ;  for  it  will  be  close  to 
that  famous  old  London  Stone  which 
sixteen  centuries  ago  served  as  a 
miUiarium,  or  central  milestone, 
from  which  all  the  Boman  roads 
out  of  London  were  measured.  Two 
entirely  new  and  distinct  bridges 
will  be  built  across  the  Thames  for 
these  purposes.     What  prodigious 
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trade  there  will  be !  The  di^  Men 
from  Kent  and  Snzrey  will  be 
to>ught  ahnost  to  the  dooxB  of  their 
bnsinesB  esilablishmentB,  vithont 
being  hustled  on  foot  over  London 
Bridge.  No  less  than  tuH>  thousand 
omnibua-loads  of  people  now  ascend 
or  alight  daily  at  the  London  Bridge 
station ;  or  at  least  the  omniboses 
are  there  one  thousand  times  in  a 
day,  whether  laden  partially  or 
wholly ;  and  Ciiy  Men  have  to  bear 
the  difficulty  of  straggling  against 
fhem  on  the  bridge.  Again:  there 
are  considerably  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  who  cross 
London  Bridge  every  day  aa  foot; 
and  on  a  bright  Monday  in  sonuner, 
when  excursionists  and  Crystal  Pa- 
lace visitors  muster  in  great  force, 
^e  number  is  swelled  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand — to  the  discomfort 
of  City  Men,  who  desire  to  cover  the 
distance  between  the  station  and 
their  place  of  business  in  as  few 
minutes  as  possible.  Gannon  Street 
will  have  something  to  say  to  this 
in  a  year  or  two.  And  then  Cannon 
Street  will  also  have  ite  twopenny  or 
threepenny  railway  ride  to  Qionng 
Cross.  Again :  the  busmess  men  of 
the  West  End — the  thousands  of 
clerks  in  the  various  government 
dEBces,  and  the  thousands  of  well-to- 
do  ^opkeepers — will  be  brought 
from  their  suburban  residences  to 
the  best  possible  spot  for  a  station 
in  the  western  half  of  the  metropolis. 
We  can  fiemcy,  too,  the  glories  of 
Charing  Cross  Station  on  an  Easter 
Monday,  or  Whit  Monday,  when 
holiday  fiices  shine  with  glee ;  but  it 
is  business  men  only  that  ore  here 
talked  about  The  heart  of  City 
trade  will  continue  to  beat  just 
where  it  now  is  for  untold  ages  to 
come,  unless  reasonable  prophecy  be 
&lsified  by  some  agenciee  equally 
untold ;  and  as  the  City  really  can- 
not give  home-aoconmiodation  to  the 
traders,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to 
accept  it,  the  traders  must  e'en  come 
into  the  City  in  the  morning,  and 
Hieir  transit  must  be  provided  for. 

Note.  The  above  sketch  is  com- 
plete fbr  the  purpose  intended.    If, 


however,  any  reader  of '  London  So- 
ciety '  were  to  dip  a  little  beneath 
the  snrfiioe,  he  woold  find  the  sub- 
urban railways  to  oonstitate  a  reoUy 
wonderful  system,  such  as  has  no 
parallel  in  the  world.  City  men 
claim  for  their  sabarban  London 
everything  between  Windsor  and 
Gravesend,  Waltham  Abbey  and 
Epsom,  and  even  still  further.  Our 
map  has  no  less  than  170  little  black 
dota  to  denote  the  railway  staticms 
within  those  limita;  and  even  this 
prodigious  number  leaves  a  few  near 
t^e  centre  unmarked  for  want  of  space. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  m^iticHi 
the  names  of  the  companies  to  which 
the  seveial  lines  belong,  with  re- 
ference to  the  numerals  on  the  map : 
— I.  Ortat  Western;  vrith  branches 
to  Windsor  (2),  Uxbridge  (3),  Br«ni- 
ford  (4),  and  Rickmonsworth,  now 
Z^E^^'^^Sf  (5)*  ^'  London  and  North- 
Western;  vdth  branch  to  Rickmans- 
worth,  now  making  (7).  8.  CrretU 
Northern,  9.  Eastern  Counties;  in- 
cluding Colchester  line  (10),  and 
branches  to  Southend  (11),  North 
Woolwich  (i  2),  Enfield  (13),  Lough- 
ton  (14),  aiKl  Epping,  now  XDaJoDg 
(15).  16.  London  and  JBlackwaU ; 
wttn  branches  to  Barking  (17),  and 
Bow  (18).  19.  North  London;  with 
the  Hampstead  Junction  (20),  the 
Eew  Extension  (21),  and  the  branch 
to  Finsbury,  now  maldng  (21). 
23.  Metropolitan  (undemound); 
with  Finsbniy  Extension  (24}.  25. 
West  London;  with  a  (^t>po8ed) 
branch  to  BrcHnpton  (26).  27.  Ham- 
mersmith  Junction.  2S.  South-West- 
ern ;  with  branches  to  Chertsey  (39), 
Hampton  Court  (30),  Epsom  (31), 
Windsor  (32),  Hounslow  (33),  and 
Kingston,  now  making  (34).  35. 
London  and  Brighton ;  with  branches 
to  Epsom  (36),  Wimbledon  (37), 
Crystal  Palace  (40),  Pimlico  (41). 
35.  Souih-Eastem ;  with  North  Kent 
(38),  Greenwich  (39),  Mid  Kent  (46), 
Charing  Cross  and  Cannon  Street 
Extension  (47).  43.  Chatham  and 
Dover;  with  Metropolitan  exten- 
sions (44),  and  Famlx)rongh  bnmch 

(45). 
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THE  HOUSE  IN  PICCADILLY. 

A  TALE  FOR  MAIDENS,  WIVES,  AND  WIDOWS ;  AND,  INCIDENTALLY, 

FOR  ELDERLY  GENTLEMEN. 


CHAPTER  VL 

'A  BYMPATHIZINQ  HEABT.' 


'  Whebe  is  Floy,  Gnssie  T 

Mrs.  Eiiightly  asked  the  question 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  as  that  young 
lady  entered  the  room,  still  equipped 
in  habit  and  hat,  where  the  comely 
widow  sat  in  luxurious  idleness. 

'  Gone  to  her  own  room,  mamma, 
and  Gerald  has  ridden  off  straight 
to  Woolwich:  he  sent  a  good-bye 
to  you  by  me,  for  he  had  no  time  to 
come  in/ 

Augusts  stood  looking  absently 
out  of  the  window.  She  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  she  was  not  clear 
as  to  how  she  would  say  it  The 
knowledge  that  Gussie  had  some- 
thing to  conomunicate  had  dawned 
upon  Mrs.  Knightly  from  Gussie's 
manner;  therefore  she  too  felt  un- 
comfortable. 

'  Whom  haye  you  seen  this  morn- 
ing, Gussie  ?' 

'  Oh,  seyeral  people.' 

'  Why  don't  you  go  and  take  off 
your  tlungs?  I  want  you  to  go  out 
in  the  carriage  with  me ;  I  want  to 
go  into  Begent  Street.' 

'Dear  mamma,'  began  Augusta, 
turning  round  suddenly  and  fac- 
ing her  mother  —  a  proceeding 
wMch  made  that  good  lady  feel 
herself  guilty  of  meanness,  some- 
how or  other,  in  having  listened  to 
anything  against  any  one  who  was 
dear  to  Augusta ;  '  dear  mamma,  I 
will  get  ready  to  go  with  you  any- 
where, after  you  have  answered  me 
a  question.  Is  my  marriage  to  take 
place,  as  was  arranged,  in  August  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Augusta  ?' 

Mrs.  Knightly  always  would  try 
to  gain  time  before  she  answered  a 
straightforward  question  by  asking 
another. 

'  Will  you  take  measures — in  fact, 
will  you  give  me  the  fortune  papa 
always  promised  me?' 

Mrs.  Knightiy  always  had  tears 
at  command;  three  large  ones 
rolled  down  each  cheek. 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  IV. 


'  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  annoy 
me  this  morning,  Gussie — a  very 
great  deal ;  don't  ask  me  about  such 
matters  now;  I  don't  feel  strong 
enough  to  bear  it;  still,  since  you 
have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I  must 
say  —  No:  not  to  marry  Fragile 
Tollemache  with  it  and  dissipate  it 
in  a  worthless  manner.' 

'What  do  you  mean,   mamma?' 
Augusta  sat  down  now  and  &ced 
her  mother ;  '  I  very  rarely  under- 
stand you, — ^now  less  than  ever;  for 
you  could  not  mean  that  I  am  not  to^ 
marry  Frank  Tollemache;  and  jous 
could  not  mean  to  apply  the  epitiiet 
worthless  to  anything  in  connection' 
with  him — or  me.     What  did  you 
mean?' 

'Ezactiy  what  I  said,'  replied' 
Mrs.  Knightly,  angrily,  'that  ^l^ 
not  give  you  a  fortune— if  s  mine  to 
give,   remember,  —  to  waste,   yes, 

waste,  on  such  a  worth on  a  man 

who  has  boasted  that  he's  going  to 
right  himself  and  get  out  of  his  dis- 
graceful difficulties  by  marrying 
you.  I  hope  you  understand  me 
now.' 

'This  is  your  final  answer, 
mother?  You  wHl  tell  me  your 
authority  for  these  libels  about 
Frank?' 

'  Yes,  it  is ,  and  no,  I  won't  go 

betraying  a  confidence.  I  hope  you 
understimd  that,  though  you  do  so 
rarely  know  what  I  mean.' 

'Yes,  I  quite  understand  you, 
mamma,'  said  Augusta,  quietly;  and 
then  rising  she  went  to  her  own 
room. 

Augusta  was  not  a  woman  to 
attempt  to  melt  a  person's  harsh 
resolve  by  tears ;  she  had  a  deeply- 
rooted  objection  to  pubUc  weepings ; 
at  the  same  time  sne  was  very  &r 
from  being  a  hard  woman.  Florence 
shortly  aBerwards  wandering  rest- 
lessly into  her  sister's  room  found 
Augusta  just  rising  from  her  writ- 
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inp-tablo  wheroon  lay  a  iK^to  arl- 
dresseci  to  Sir  Francijs  Tolkiiiaclio, 
witli  ])alo  cbooks  and  red  riiiirs 
roiuid  her  eyts. 

'  Gussio,  <lear !  what  is  the 
iTixittorV  sho  asked  aTixioiisly, 
throwing:  her  arms  fondly  nnnid 
her  Bister's  neck  ;  and  then  Anj^usta, 
who  was  not  a  bit  of  a  heroine  wlien 
tlicre  was  no  occasion  for  it,  Inirst 
out  Cluing  afresh ;  and  after  binding 
Floy  do^\^l  not  to  say  a  word  to 
mainraa  nor  to  Baines,  ];)oured  her 
sorrow  into  her  sister's  sympathetic 
eai-s. 

*  What  a  rage  Rupert  will  be  in, 
Gussie !  he*s  so  fond  ot  Frank ;  do 
ask  liim  to  sx)eak  to  mamma/ 

'Has  manuna  shown  herself  so 
anxious  to  serve  Kupert,  Floy,  that 
we  could  reasonably  hope  tor  his 
speaking  to  bo  of  any  use?  Now 
let  me  bathe  my  eyes,  for  I'm  going 
out  with  her,  and  1  shouldn't  hke 
her  to  see  that  I  had  been  crying/ 

She  did  not  look  like  a  Niobe  as 
she  swept  down  the  stairs  and 
through  the  hall  after  her  mother. 
Still  less  did  she  look  hke  one  as 
sho  took  her  place  in  the  open 
xjarriage — one  of  those  sloping  car- 
riages in  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  woman  to  be  anything 
but  graceful — ^and  shook  out  her 
volmninous  skirts  into  soft,  eAsy 
hues  and  folds.  Some  peculiar 
golden-hnod  flowers,  which  rested 
under  the  brim  of  her  white  boimet 
at  the  top,  and  merged  away  into 
nearly  white  at  the  sides  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  her  face,  pre- 
vented the  pallor  of  her  cheeks  from 
l)emg  conspicuously  apparent ;  and 
a  hazy  veil  concealed  the  redness  of 
her  eyes.  She  gave  her  mind  to 
some  silks  at  Swan  and  Edgar's 
m  a  way  that  enchanted  her  mother 
— for  whom  they  were — and  was  so 
politely  attentive  to  her  mother's 
i-ather  weakly  nothings,  that  on 
their  way  home  after  a  happy  hour 
of  shopping,  out  of  the  fullness  of 
her  heart  that  lady  spoke : 

'I  am  very  much  pleased  witli 
the  way  you  take  it,  my  dear ;  you're 
sure  to  do  much  better ;  and  if  you'll 
follow  my  advice,  you'll  at  once 
send  back  whatever  presents  ho 
may  have  made  you.' 

Augusta  kept  her  head  turned 


away  wliilt;  her  mother  was  sjjeak- 
ing,  iukI  for  a  minute  or  two  iil'tcr. 
^Micn  she  did  turn  it  roimd  she 
brought  on  it  the  smile  with  which 
slie  hiul  just  greeted  ^5ome  ac/iuaiiit- 
anee  who  had  pa*ssed.  She  flid 
not  answer  in  words  then— or  at 
all — but  that  dav  at  dhmer  her 
beautiful  little  hands  were  almost 
covered  with  rings — with  rings  that 
Frajik  had  given  her,  as  Mrs. 
Knightly  angrily  perceived. 

]Vliss  Knightly  was  not  one  to 
regard  herself  as  an  advertising 
me(hum  or  moveable  placard ;  there- 
fore she  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
rush  about  and  inform  every  person 
with  whom  she  had  ever  held 
friendly  communion,  that  the  en- 
gagement between  Frank  and  her- 
self was  broken  off,  or  at  the  best 
indefinitely  postponed.  But  it  was 
a  kind  of  thing  that  despite  her 
haughty  reticence,  would  get  talked 
about.  And  one  morning  when 
Kupert,  after  sj^nding  an  hour  or 
two  in  Tollemache's  rooms,  said  to 
him  in  a  laboriously  impromptu 
manner,  *  If  I  were  in  your  place, 
my  dear  fellow,  I'd  get  out  of  this 
for  a  time — it's  what  I  should  haye 
done  myself  if  Georgio's  fethex 
hadn't  behaved  so  handsomely; 
couldn't  you  go  abroad  ?  you  needn't 
fear  to  leave  her;  Gussie  will  bo 
true  as  steel  to  you.'  When  Rupert 
said  this  Frank  ToUemache  liew 
that  the  brother  and  sister  had 
talked  it  over,  and  that  the  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  go  away  hail 
been  made  by  the  lady  to  spare  him 
possible  mortification.  And  so  with 
a  faint  but  clinging  reliance  on  that 
last  feeble  straw,  time,  which  un- 
happy people  so  providentially  hope 
is  going  to  do  much  for  them,  Frank 
ToUemache  and  Augusta  resolved 
to  separate,  until  the  mother's  heart 
should  be  in  the  right  place  again. 

Mrs.  Vining  had  one  of  those 
dangerous  httle  dinners  which  young 
married  women  will  so  recklessly 
persist  in  giving,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. Georgio  Clifford  was 
there,  of  course,  and  Eupert 
Knightly.  They  were  a  safe  imir 
enough,  for  their  wedding-day  was 
settled;  it  waa  not  to  them  that 
this  dinner  was  dangerous.  Korwas 
it  so  to  Augusta  and  Frank  ToUt^ 
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ocial 
.as,  for 
>i ;  and  the 
j^  ever  keener 
*.  at  Harry  Vin- 
anywhere  else.   He 
.(B  of  the  hostess,  too, 
a.iways  giyes  a  man  im- 
uAlvantages. 
.0  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at 
ae  Knightlys'  honse  of  late;  and 
Florence    oonld   never   sufficiently 
admire  the  refined  tact  which  made 
him — though  of  course  devoted  to 
her — persistently  endeavour  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  her  mother — 
with  her  rich  mother,  on  whom,  as 
had  been  proved  in  poor  Gussie's 
case,  everytning  depended.    Mamma 
cannot  £ul  to  l&e  him,  she  thought, 
and  if  my  wealth  may  be  the  means 
of  his  being  enabled  to  marry  me, 
how  right  he  is  to  try  and  please 
her  BO  as  to  insure  it.      Florence 
liked  him  too  well  to  pause  and 
consider  how  very  unheroic  such  a 
proceeding  was  on  the  part  of  this 
idol  of  hers.    He  did  not  say  much 
to    her   individually,   whilst   they 
were  seated  at  table,  for  the  ])arty 
was  too  small  for  the  conversation 
to  be  anything  but  general.    And 
Supei-t  did    no   smiQl   service   to 
Colonel  Crofton's  cause  in  the  heart 
of  Florence,  by  talking  to  him  a 
great   deal,    and   giving  him    the 
opportunity  of  saying  a  great  quan- 
tity of  clever  nonsense,  in  order  to 
cover  Augusta's  sadness  and  Frank's 
silence. 

But  when  they  had  all  reassembled 
in  the  pretty  amberTColoured  draw- 
ing-room, the  party  was  not  one  in 
which  conversation  was  likely  to  be 
general.    Bupert  and  Qeorgie  were 


in  such  a  happy,  tolerant  state,  that 
they  would  have  talked  to  any  one 
who  would  have  listened  to  them; 
but  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yining  were 
inclined  to  listen  to  them.  Ws& 
Knightly  had  seated  herself  in  the 
back  drawing-room,  which  was  &intly 
and  softly  lighted;  and  Frank  stood 
by  her  side,  leaning  over  tihe  back 
of  a  high  chair,  and  they  were 
speaking  n  low  whispers.  And 
'lorence,  sitting  at  the  piano,  played 

btle  dreamy  pieces,  timt  did  not 
disturb  the  melodious  flow  of  words 
which  Colonel  Grofton,  sitting  by 
her  side,  poured  into  her  ear. 

'  We  have  not  been  to  Greenwich 
once  this  season,'  they  heard  Mrs. 
Yining  say  to  Georgie,  after  a  time. 

'  Would  you  like  to  go  ?'  said  Co- 
lonel Crofbon  in  a  low  tone  to  Flo- 
rence. 'If  you  would,  in  a  short 
time  I  could  make  one  of  your 
party ;  but  it  must  not  be  just  yet, 
as  I  am  bound  for  every  evening  for 
some  time  to  come.' 

He  wanted  Georgie  CHfford  to  be 
off  and  away  before  that  excursion 
came  to  pass. 

'  I  should  like  to  wait  untQ  you 
can  go  with  us,'  Florence  answered 
with  a  warm  blush ;  '  but  you  see 
we  are  dependent  in  a  measure  on 
Mrs.  Yining.' 

'  Nonsense,  excuse  me,  but  if  that 
is  all,  I  will  undertake  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Knightly  to  go,  and  then  you 
can  fix  your  own  time.  Perhaps  we 
had  better  not  say  anything  about 
it  until  your  brother  is  married. 
Gerald  will  meet  us  there,  no  doubt, 
and  we'll  have  a  delightful  funily 
party.' 

He  said  the  words  designedly; 
and  for  many  daysr-till  the  Green- 
wich day  was  among  the  things  of 
the  past  indeed — l£ey  were  meat 
and  drink  to  Florence ;  and  her  eyes 
at  once  told  him  that  they  were  so. 

'  Dearest,  dearest !  then  your 
silence  •  means  that  you  wish  my 
suit  with  your  mother  success,'  he 
said,  bending  down  and  hghtly 
touching  her  hand  for  one  moment, 
as  he  affected  to  turn  a  page  for  her. 
Florence,  lowering  her  golden  head 
to  avoid  his  too  earnest  gaze,  made 
a  short  speech,  but  one  that  was 
very  much  to  the  purpose. 

'  Yes ;'  and  then  as  she  dashed  off 
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a  difficult  piece,  felt  rather  afifaamed 
of  herself  for  being  so  very  happy, 
when  poor  Gussie's  heartstrings  were 
being  so  strained  at.  She  conld 
almost  have  laughed  (she  said  this 
to  lierself,  though  in  truth  she  could 
have  hit  Georgie  with  pleasure), 
when  Miss  Cliftbrd,  on  sa>iug  good 
night  to  Colonel  Crofton  as  they  all 
stoixl  cloaked  and  liooded  in  the 
hall,  remarked  that  he  looked  almost 
as  sentimental  as  he  had  done  on 
the  la^t  occasion  of  her  having  met 
him  there.  It  was  very  spiteful  of 
Georgie,  she  thought,  to  refer  to  his 
passing  admiration  for  herself  in  that 
wav ;  for  of  course  it  was  only  that. 
She  could  almost  have  wished,  too, 
that  he  had  chosen  other  words  for 
his  answer  than, 

'  And  I  cannot  plead  a  fairer  cause. 
Miss  Clifford.' 

But,  altogether,  she  went  homo 
very  happy  indeed,  and  understood 
perfectly  now  why  people  liked  din- 
ner parties. 

She  did  not  condole  with  Gussio — 
she  did  not,  indeed,  remember  that 
Gussie  stood  in  need  of  sympathy 
and  condolence — until  she  had  re- 
moved the  filmy  muslin  and  pearls 
and  ordered  her  maid  away.  Then 
she  flung  on  a  white  dressing-gown, 
and  ran  to  Gussie's  door. 

'  ^lay  I  come  in,  Gussie  ?  Do  let 
me.'  On  her  sister  admitting  her, 
she  proceeded  to  explain  how  sorry 
she  was  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
say  good-bye  more  particularly  to 
Fraii,  who  was  going  the  next  day ; 
and  afi  Augusta  accjuitted  her  of  all 
blame,  and  rather  absently  accepted 
her  excuses,  she  went  off  into  a  dis- 
cursive canter  through  the  wide  field 
of  Colonel  Crofton's  merits,  and  was 
brought  up  at  last  by  Augusta 
saying  languidly,  and  in  a  manner 
tiiat  clearly  proved  she  had  not  been 
listening  to  a  word  Florence  had 
been  uttering — 

'  Whom  are  you  talking  about, 
Floy  ?  Colonel  Crofton  ?  Oh,  I  hate 
the  man ;  he's  so  deceitful.' 

Floy  had  to  make  great  allowances 
for  Gussie's  state  of  mind  in  order 
to  curb  her  wrath;  she  said  good 
night  to  her  sister  rather  coldly,  and 
went  off  to  a  happy  solitude. 

Though  Frank  is  going  away,  and 
though  he  was  stupid  enough  to 


lame  a  horse  that  had  once  l)elonged 
to  Colonel  Crofton,  Gussie  needn't 
have  said  that,  was  her  thought  as 
she  stood  before  her  min-or  l>rush- 
ing  out  her  bright  hair ;  but  when 
they  come  to  know  him  lietter  they'll 
all  do  him  justice,  I'm  sure.  How  I 
hope  manmia  will  hke  him ! 

'  And  where  do  Rupert  and  you 
mean  to  live,  dear?'  asked  ^Irs. 
Knightly  of  her  future  daughter-in- 
law,  as  she  was  preparing  to  leave 
the  room  in  Lord  Clifford's  house 
which  had  been  devoted  for  some 
days  to  the  reception  of  all  the 
new  dresses  for  the  great  occasion. 
Gussie  and  Floy  had  been  with 
Georgie  all  day  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  bridesmaids  should 
appear  in;  and  Mrs.  Knightly  hatl 
just  driven  over  to  fetch  them  ac- 
cording to  agreement,  and  to  in- 
spect preparations  as  far  as  they 
had  gone. 

'  Where  do  Rupert  and  you  mean 
to  Hve,  dear  ?' 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Knightly,  I've  rather 
wondered  that  you  haven't  asked 
that  question  before.  Where  should 
you  think  would  be  the  most  proper 
place  ?* 

Georgie  was  on  her  knees  l>efore 
an  artificial  flower  box,  and  she 
dropped  a  wreath  into  it  as  she 
spoke,  and  looked  up  straight  into 
IVIrs.  Knightly's  fiice. 

lyirs.  Knightly,  aided  by  her  con- 
science, read  in  Georgie's  eyes, 
*  Don't  you  think  the  house  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  you  have  stationed 
yourself,  would  be  the  most  prt>^)er 
place  for  Rupert  Knightly,  Ewj..  and 
his  bride  to  take  up  their  abode?' 
and  the  reading  displeased  her. 

'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  slie  an- 
swered, rather  shortly.  *  If  I  had 
been  consulted!,  which  I  haven't 
been,  I  might  have  an  opinion  to 
offer ;  as  it  is,  I  have  none.* 

Gwrgie,  sweet  and  dear  as  she 
was,  rose  freely  if  the  least  slight 
was  put  upon  her;  the  laughing 
light  went  out  of  her  eyes  in  a  mo- 
ment, therefore,  as  she  stood  up 
suddenly  before  Mrs.  Knightly  and 
answered — 

*  Consulted  you !  Considering  that 
my  &ther  has  settled  house,  lands, 
everything  that  he  has  upon  dear 
Rupert,  there  was  small  occasion  for 
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us  to  consnlt  you  about  our  fatore 
residence.  We  shall  live  here,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  here,  in  this  house,  which 
will  be  Buperfs  on  the  day  he  mar- 
ries me.' 

'  And  very  kind  it  is  of  Lord  Clif- 
ford, I'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Knightly 
blandly,  for  Georgie  had  frightened 
her  a  little ;  '  but  not  more  tban  any 
parent  woijid  do  for  a  child.  Tour 
papa  isn't  in,  is  he,  dear  ?  or  I'd  go 
and  tell  him  how  pleased  I  am; 
we're  kindred  spirits  in  &ct.  I 
always  used  to  say  to  dear  Mr. 
Knightly,  others  can't  do  too  much 
for  their  children.* 

'  They  cannot,  indeed,  Mrs.  Knight- 
ly,' replied  Georgie ;  *  for  we  know, 
don't  we,  that  the  children  yery 
frequently  go  to  the  wall  when  their 
fiftthers  no  longer  liye  to  take  care  of 
tiiem?  No;  papa  is  not  at  home; 
if s  a  great  pily,  as  he  would,  of 
course,  be  happier  if  he  knew  that 
you  approved  so  heartily  of  what  he 
has  done ;  however  I  wUl  be  sure  to 
tell  him.' 

'  My  dear,'  she  said  afterwards,  in 
ialMng  to  Gussie  about  it,  '  papa 
was  in  his  study  the  whole  time, 
but  something  about  the  Channel 
fleet,  or  iron-clad  ships,  or  nrnnnmg 
the  navy,  that  he'd  seen  in  the 
"  Times"  that  morning, had  put  him 
out  dreadfcilly,  and  if  your  mamma 
had  gone  obtusely  congratulating 
him  and  herself  on  beinig  kindred 
spirits,  I  really  believe  he  would 
have  blown  her  up,  as  he  caUs  it ; 
and,  Gussie,  I'm  not  sure  that  it 
would  not  have  served  her  right 
She  sympathize  with  papa,  indeed  I 
Nonsense.' 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


MBS.  KMIOHTLY  PABTAKEB   OF  WHITE- 
BAIT AND  OTHEB  BIUOACIES. 

There  was  a  fiery  heat  in  the  air, 
and  the  languid  wind,  when  it  could 
be  caught,  warmed  more  than  it  re- 
freshed. The  heat  came  throbbing 
down  in  fierce  waves  upon  the  heads 
of  all  who  had  rashly  ventured  out 
from  beneath  the  sheltering  roof. 
It  was  the  day  of  all  others  to  make 
thoughts  of  Greenwich,  of  dining  by 
the  river,  acceptable;  and  fortu- 
nately it  was  the  very  day  selected  by 


Mrs.  Knightly  for  that  excursion 
which  had  been  first  spoken  of  at 
Mrs.  Yining's  dangerous  little  dinner. 

Colonel  Crofton  had  been  the 
moving  spring  of  everything.  Ho 
had  made  himself  invaluable.  The 
day  had  been  suggested  by  him, 
though  I  have  said  Mrs.  Knightly 
selected  it;  so  she  did,  nominally, 
but  Colonel  Crofton  had  instructed 
her,  although  she  was  scarcely  aware 
of  it  He  had  himself  indited  the 
directions  to  Mr.  Hart  which  made 
the  latter  determine  to  excel  himself, 
and  give  them  the  room  with  the 
lai^  balcony  iadng  the  Boyal  Hos- 
pital, as  the  river  was  not  quite  all 
that  could  have  been  wished.  Colonel 
Crofton  had  graciously  allowed  the 
Yinings  to  be  asked  to  join  them, 
because  he  wanted  Harry  to  drive 
him  down,  and  because  Mrs.  Yining, 
an  unconscious  ally,  might  be  useful 
to  him  while  they  were  there.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  Yinings 
(and  himself,  he  observed  paren- 
thetically) the  party  was  strictly  a 
&mily  one. 

Rupert  was  married.  Georgie  was 
Mrs.  Knightiy  now ;  and  they  were 
away  in  Paris  with  Frank  Tolle- 
mache,  who  had  only  been  too  glad 
to  join  Gussie's  pet  brother — to  the 
great  relief  of  Colonel  Crofton.  He 
could  not  depend  upon  himself  to  do 
a  decidedly  base  and  mean  thing 
immediately  under  Georgie's  eyes. 
So  tiie  parly  was  not  a  lurge  one — 
Mrs.  Knightly,  her  two  daughters, 
Gerald,  the  Yinings,  and  himself. 

The  Knightlys  reached  the  Tra- 
&lgar  first ;  for  the  Knightly  horses 
were  fleet  and  strong;  besides,  Mrs. 
Yining  was  rarely  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time ;  therefore  the  gracefrd 
britzka  had  drawn  up,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  numbers  of  old  pensioners 
and  small  boys,  some  time  before 
l^ere  appeared  the  dashing  mail- 
phaeton  in  which  Colonel  Crofton 
came,  but  did  not  mean  to  return. 
Three  prettier  women  had  never 
stood  upon  that  balcony,  which  has 
held  so  many  pretty  women,  than  the 
three — the  mother  and  her  daughters 
— who  stood  tliere  under  that  sum- 
mer sun,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
m^-phaeton.  Mrs.  Knightiy's  were 
autumnal  charms,  or  rather  Indian- 
summer — second   summer  charms. 
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She  was  a  woman  who  imited  a  fra- 
gile appearance  and  tender,  dclicata 
tints,  with  the  most  perfect  health 
and  the  hardest  of  constitutions. 
There  is  an  old  Eastern  Counties 
phrase  that  is  often  used  with  refer- 
ence to  people  who  preserve  an  ap- 
pearance of  health,  who  hang  out  flags 
of  salubrity  in  their  cheeKS,  when 
they  are,  in  truth,  far  from  being  ro- 
bust :  '  He  is  ill,'  they  say,  '  but  his 
looks  don't  pity  him,'  Now  Mrs. 
Knightly 's  looks '  did  jiity  her  im- 
mensely. This  hysterical,  dehcate 
woman,  who  had  kept  up  a  running 
account  with  a  doctor  from  the  time 
Bho  was  sixteen — which  fact  alone 
proves  her  strength — ^was  in  reality 
very  tough  indeed.  Hers  was  the 
class  of  beauty  that  ill-health  would 
have  utterly  destroyed ;  a  headache 
would  have  diminished  her  bloom  in 
half  an  hour,  and  a  serious  indispo- 
sition have  ruined  it  for  ever.  But 
she  never  had  either  one  or  the 
other ;  and  in  this  her  second  sum- 
mer the  rose  bloomed  brightly  as  of 
yore. 

She  had  nearly  left  off  shamming 
mourning  now — this  idolized  wife, 
upon  whom  had  been  heaped  by  her 
dead  husband  every  imaginable  mark 
of  love  and  confidence.  Silveiy  grey 
predominated,  to  be  sure.  Her  dress 
was  a  cloud — a  cloud  with  fourteen 
small  flounces  on  it,  and  her  gloves 
were  of  the  same  hue ;  but  the  bon- 
net of  black  Maltese  lace,  to  match 
the  shawl  which  she  wore  like  a 
Frenchwoman,  had  a  crimson  rose 
like  a  cockade  on  the  outside  of  the 
brim  to  the  left,  and  youthful  buds 
of  the  same  clustering  upon  her  soft 
dusky  hair.  And  the  cameo  brooch, 
and  |,th6  bunch  of  charms,  and  the 
jewelled  buckle  wliich  claspoi  her 
waist  rather  tightly— none  of  these 
looked  like  mourning. 

They  looked,  however,  as  much 
like  it  as  her  face  did ;  as  her  bright 
eyes,  and  softly  smiling  mouth,  and 
dimpling  cheeks.  She  had  come 
there  last  to  eat  whitebait  with  the 
father  of  her  children— with  the  hus- 

beni,  who  was  dead  and nearly 

forgotten.  And  now,  before  the^last 
word  had  been  chiselled  on  the 
elaborate  monument  she  had  or- 
dered to  be  raised  to  him,  while  he 
was  fresh  in  the  memory  of  a  little 


French  i)oodle,  who  still  would  wait 
patiently  and  fiuthfully  for  hours  at 
the  door  of  the  room  from  which  his 
master  would  never  again  come  forth, 
— she,  the  widow,  was  on  the  alert 
to  catch  the  faintest  soxmd  of  the 
wheels  which  were  bearing  towards 
her  another  man ;  and — alas  for  the 
daughter !  —  Florence's  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  the  same  sound, 

Augusta,  who  had  not  cared  very 
much  how  she  looked,  and  Florence, 
who  had  cared  very  much  indeed, 
had  for  once  dressed  alike.  They 
had  put  on  blue  grenadines,  covered 
with  wonderful  puflfings,  and  pretty 
white  hats  with  drooping  white  fea- 
thers, and  bands  of  black  velvet 
round  them. 

Gerald  fit)m  Woolwicli,  and  the 
Vinings  and  Colonel  Crofton  from 
London,  arrived  at  the  same  time; 
and  then,  a£  it  wias  too  early  to  dine, 
they  decided  to  go^into  the  Hospital 
and  see  the  well-worn  lions  there. 

Putting  out  of  the  question  the 
Chapel,  which  is  a  gem,  and  tiie 
Painted  Hall,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
beauty,  is  a  trial  to  every  one  who 
cares  about  pictures,  the  light  being 
so  ingeniously  contrived,  that,  stania 
where  you  will,  it  does  not  fell  upon 
a  single  painting ;  and  the  Charles's 
Ward,  and  the  long,  wonderfally 
clean  dining-rooms,  and  the  ghu^ 
model  of  the'  battle  of  Trafelgar, 
where  all  the  ships  are  blazing  away 
fiercely  in  cotton-wool ;  puttang  afl 
these,  together  with  the  beau^  of 
form  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  out 
of  the  question,  the  colour  of  it  alone 
is  worth  going  any  distance  to  see  it 
The  whole  of  the  two  blocks  that 
face  the  river  is  of  the  uniform 
Danish   crow  tint — a  deep,    time- 

gainted  grey.  It  was  in  one  of  these 
locks  that  Nell  Gwynne  had  a  suite 
of  apartments;  and  here,  so  lately  as 
1853-4,  might  still  .be  seen  hanging 
from  the  wall  '  the  'fedcd  drapery 
which  had  once  fluttered  over  her 
couch.  Time's  changes — ^how  won- 
derful they  are !  This  same  room 
has  seen  many  of  them,  from  the  day 
the  foundress  of  the  St.  Alban's  m- 
mily  rested  there,  when  Charles  held 
court  at  Greenwich,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  is  the  drawing- 
room  of  one  of  the  private  families 
residing  there. 
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It  WES  too  hot  on  this  espedid 
July  evening  to  stand  outside  on 
those  bright  yellow  paths  between 
the  velvet-like  plots  of  grass  and 
admire  the  colour  of  the  building. 
As  Colonel  Crofton  suggested,  they 
could  do  that  more  comfortably  &om 
the  Trafalgar  balcony  after  dinner, 
when  it  weus  cool.  So  they  went  into 
the  Painted  Hall;  and  while  Flo- 
rence stood  at  the  outer  end,  making 
a  rapid  sketch  of  the  head  of  Yasco 
de  Gama,  and  the  others  wandered 
about  izying  to  make  out  what  it 
was  all  about  <m  the  ceiling.  Colonel 
GrofUm  and  Mrs.  Knightly  went  on 
into  that  little  room  at  the  top,  where 
florid  angels  with  stout  wings  are 
bearing  aloft  a  gashed  and  pallid 
Kelson.  When  they  came  out  and 
joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  Florence, 
who  had  learnt  to  study  every  look  of 
Crofbon's,  saw  that  he  wore  a  rather 
pleased  and  triumphant  expression, 
while  her  mother  looked  pale  and 
agitated,  happy  and  uncomfortable 
all  at  once. 

'  He  has  spoken  to  mamma  before 
he  does  to  me,'  she  thought  '  How 
noble,  how  thoughtful,  how  Uke  him ! ' 

So  he  had,  Flonence,  but  not  about 
what  you  suppose. 

'  And  now  let  us  go  and  dine ;  I'm 
sure  it  must  be  time,'  said  Gerald, 
who  had  no  thoughts  of  ideal  heroes 
to  nourish,  while  he  sketched  heads 
of  very  real  ones,  and  who  had  not 
looked  at  the  '  Immortality  of  Nel- 
son '  through  rosy  glasses. 

*Yes,'  replied  Colonel  Croffcon, 
'  we've  seen  everything  that's  worth 
seeing,  and  done  everything  thaf s 
worth  doing,  and  now  ¥re'll  go  and 
dine.' 

Ignorance  was  indeed  bliss  to  Flo- 
rence that  night  How  thoroughly 
she  enjoyed  the  brown  bread  and 
butter  and  the  little  silver  flsh  which 
have  obtained  for  themselves  such  a 
name ;  and  how  thoroughly  she  en- 
joyed that  hour  or  two  on  the  bal- 
cony when  dinner  was  over,  and  the 
deUcate  odour  of  coffee,  mixed  witli 
the  fragrant  breath  of  some  unex- 
ceptionable cigars,  were  stealing  over 
her  senses.  Little  steamers  kept 
i^ooting  up  and  down  the  river, 
with  their  star-like  light  at  the  bow. 
They  had  on  board  generally  some 
painstaking   musicians,   w^ho   were 


wafting  abroad  on  the  sleepy  sum- 
mer air  their  belief  in  the  *  Power  of 
love,'  and  in  the  fact  of  Britannia 
being  the  phde  of  the  ocean;  and 
tliese  airs  mingled  with  the  coming 
darkness,  and  with  the  incense  of 
flowers  and  flattery  frcsn  "Dolonel 
Crofton,  who  was  by  her  side,  and 
made  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  hap- 
piness around  her.  Colonel  Crofton 
gave  them  various  historical  details 
connected  with  the  vast  pile  that 
loomed  grandly  before  them ;  and  he 
had  thfi  art  of  rendering  his  historical 
details  other  than  d^,  and  at  the 
same  time  imparting  information. 
Mrs.  Enightly's  mistakes  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  occupants  of 
the  building  were  rather  humorous. 
Some  £ur  young  £ices  and  gracefcd 
forms,  habited  in  the  orthodox  cos- 
tume of  this  period,  appearing  at  a 
window  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
Hospital,  she,  after  looking  at  them 
through  her  operar-glaas,  expressed 
some  little  horror  uid  some  slight 
surprise  at  the  nurses  being  so  young 
and  so  gaily  dressed.  It  was  not 
untQ  Cok>nel  Crofton  assured  her 
that  he  was  on  visiting  terms  with 
some  of  the  officers'  £umlies  residing 
there  that  she  could  at  all  realize 
the  &ct  of  people  being  in  society, 
and  at  the  same  tiane  living  in  an 
hospital. 

By  and  by  darkness  fell  upon 
everything, — '  as  a  feather  is  wafted 
downwards  from  an  eagle  in  its 
flight,'  softly, .  gradually,  entirely — 
fell  upon  the  mighiy  river,  and  upon 
that  colossal  pile,  thai  best,  noblest 
monument  to  the  memory  oi  Queen 
Mary,  William  the  Third's  consort, 
which  rears  itself  on  the  banks  of 
that  river :  and  that  wonderful  Uttle 
rattling  noise  had  been  made,  which 
announces  that  it  is  sunset ;  and  po- 
licemen had  gone  the  rounds  to  clear 
out  all  the  strangers  from  the  Hos- 
pital. And  as  they  had  more  than  a 
sevon-mile  drive  before  them,  it  was 
time  to  think  of  starting  for  home. 

So  Florence  tore  herself  away  from 
the  contemplation  of  swift-flowing 
river  and  time-honoured  building, 
from  thoughts  of  naval  greatness 
and  memories  of  the  golden  days  of 
that  Hospital  which  was  once  a  pa- 
lace, and  blessed  her  mother  for 
saying  to  Colonel  Crofton — 
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'  Yon  will  return  with  lis,  I  hope. 
Mrs.  Yining  must  not  monopolize 
both  oiir  cayaliers.' 

That  drive  home  was  an  hour  in 
paradise.  The  Old  Kent  Bead  may 
not  be  every  one's  idea  of  paradise, 
but  it  was  Florence's  as  she  sat  by 
his  side  on  that  lovely  summer  even- 
ing and  heard  her  mother  talking 
amiably  to  him.  The  only  draw- 
backs to  this  paradise  were,  that  it 
would  soon  end  for  to-night,  and 
that  Gussie  was  not  in  an  enjoyable 
frame  of  mind.  Florence  made  the 
most  magnanimous  resolves  relating 
to  Gussie.  When  I  am  married,  she 
thought,  m  get  him  to  talk  mamma 
over  to  let  Gussie  and  Frank  be  as 
happy  aJs  I  am  myself. 

Tnen,  as  it  grew  later,  the  jewelled 
points  that  came  out  in  the  sky 
seemed  less  bright  than  her  own 
future — less  bright  than  the  fate 
which  was  surely  going  to  be  hers. 
Once  the  wife  of  t^  man,  care,  sor- 
row, doubt,  difficulty,  could  never 
assail  her  again;  and  though  the 
thought,  'What  wonder  that  he 
thinks  me  fair?'  rose  occasionally, 
deep  in  her  woman's  heart,  there 
lurked  another  which  took  the  foim 
of  a  prayer — *  God  make  me  worthier 
the  love  of  such  a  heart  as  his !' 

And  so,  while  Florence  dreamt 
away  the  time,  and  prayed  to  be 
rendered  more  worthy  of  him,  her 
mother  sat  pondering  over  the  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  communi- 
cating her  plans  to  her  children; 
and  Croffcon  thought  gloomily,  'If 
Gussie  had  but  given  me  a  third  of 
the  love  and  devotion  her  mother 
and  sister  so  freely  waste  upon  me, 
I  should  not  have  perjured  myself 
in  this  way.' 

'  Whoever  made  dining  on  white- 
bait at  Greenwich  an  institution 
deserves  to  be  publicly  thanked,  I 
think,'  Florence  said  as  they  drew 
up  at  their  own  door ;  '  if  s  the 
happiest  day  I  ever  spent  in  my 
life.*^ 

'And  I  have  epjoyed  it  for  the 
ftrst  time  in  my  life,'  replied  Colonel 
Crofton,  as  he  held  her  nand  for  one 
moment  in  adieu. 

'I  won't  ask  either  of  you  tired 
girls  to  come  to  my  room  to-night,' 
said  Mrs.  Knightly,  as  she  kissed  her 
daughters  on  the  landing,  'bat  I 


want  you  both  early  to-morrow— I 
have  something  to  tell  you.' 

Florence  blushed,  and  cast  her 
eyes  down;  and  Augusta  slightly 
opened  hers  as  she  replied — 

'Oh I  indeed,  mamma,  something 
to  tell  us,  have  you  ?  Well,  we  will 
be  sure  to  come.' 

'Gussie,'  asked  Florence,  rather 
piteously,  as  they  were  separating 
at  the  door  of  the  elder  sister's  room, 
'  Baines  will  remain  with  mamma,  so 
she  won't  intrarupt  us ;  may  I  come 
in  and  si)eak  to  you  for  a  noinute?' 

'  Yes,  dear,'  repHed  Gussie,  rather 
wearily ; '  thougn  what  can  you  have 
to  say  tiiat  won't  keep  till  to-mor- 
row? However,  come  in  by  all 
means  and — say  it' 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  open- 
ing, but  it  was  enough  for  Florence, 
who  forthwith  poured  her  tale  of 
love  and  hope  into  Augusta's  ears. 

'  And  you  really  care  for  Colonel 
Crofton,  Floy?'  she  asked,  when  her 
sister  hiad  brought  her  narrative  to 
a  conclusion. 

'  Gussie,  how  would  it  be  possible 
to  help  it?' 

'Well,  dear,  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  him,  as  you  wish 
to  marry  him,  it  seems ;  only  I  hope, 
if  you  do  many  him,  he'll  make  you 
happy.  We  shall  do  no  good  liy 
taUbng  about  it  to-night,  Floy.  Go 
to  bed,  dear,  and  believe  that,  how- 
ever it  may  end,  I  shall  only  he 
anxious  that  it  may  end  happfly  for 
you.' 

Well,  thought  Augusta  after  FIo- 
resice  had  left  her,  as  she  won't  he 
happy  without  him,  I  hope  mamma 
will  let  them  many.  He's  not  the 
man  I  should  have  selected  to  put 
upon  a  pedestal  and  fiJl  down  and 
worship ;  but  Floy  has  done  it,  and 
will  break  her  heart  if  she's  thwwted. 
I  dare  say,  after  all,  he's  not  all  bad, 
though  he  does  pass  off  a  screwed 
horse  occasionally  upon  his  friends ; 
he  can't  be,  indeed,  or  Fl<^  would 
not  care  for  him. 

Long  into  the  hours  of  that  soft 
summer  night  golden-haired,  light- 
hearted  Florence  sat  finishing  off 
that  head  of  Y asoo  de  Gama  which 
she  had  commenced  sketching  that 
afternoon,  in  order  that  she  m^ht 
have  in  her  possession  a  perfect 
memento  of  that  happieBt  of  days. 
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It  was  not  till  her  candle  had  bumt 
out,  and  she  had  nearly  oonclnded 
her  task,  that  she  flung  herself  upon 
her  bed,  and  being  regularly  over- 
tiied,  B^ghtway  began  to  dream 
that  she  was  being  cooked  in  biscuit 
crumbs  for  the  dinner  of  Colonel 
Ciofton,  who  had  lost  two  legs  and 
an  arm,  and  who  was  sitting  up  to 
eat  her  in  one  of  the  little  cabins  in 
the  show  ward.  When  she  awoke 
with  a  cold  thrill  of  horror  at  this 
state  of  afEaiiB  daylight  was  £Buntly 
struggling  into  her  room.  Disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  it  time  to  get 
up,  she  turned  round  and  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  did  not  wake  until 
Baines  roused  her  at  eleyen  o'clock, 
to  go  to  her  mamma. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 

'  Ciiiel  love,  whose  end  is  sooin. 
Is  this  the  end, — to  be  left  aloDe, 
To  live  forgotten,  and  die  forlorn.' 

The  room  to  which  Florence  went, 
in  obedience  to  her  mottier's  mes- 
sage, was  a  luxurious  httie  apart- 
ment, half  boudoir  half  dressing- 
room.  It  was  octagonal  in  shape, 
and  pale  green  in  hua  Mr.  Knightly 
had  spoOt  a  fine  large  square  room 
by  ha^ng  a  partition  put  up,  be- 
cause his  wife  had  desired  an  octagon. 
The  walls  were  draped  with  fluted 
green  silk ;  the  carpet  was  a  capital 
imitation  of  moss,  with  a  rich  ^Id 
cord  coiling  over  it  The  dressmg- 
iable  was  richly  draped  with  green 
silk  and  lace.  Two  pier-glasses  at 
opposite  comers,  resting  upon  small 
console  tables  of  malacMte ;  a  cheyal 
in  a  handsomely  carved  finune,  and 
a  large  swing  glass  on  the  dressing- 
table,  reflected  all  this  tasteful  ele- 
gance, together  with  the  &ir  form  of 
tiie  mistress  of  it  all,  who  was  lying 
on  a  littie  couch  robed  in  a  white 
Cashmere  morning  dress  with  broad 
facings,  and  a  girdle  of  cerise  silk. 
She  was  a  fiiir  woman,  with  just 
enough  complexion  to  stand  green 
surroundings  without  looking  yellow 
herself;  and  she  looked  particularly 
well  this  morning,  as  she  perodyed 
on  glancing  at  the  glass  directiy 
opposite  to  which  her  couch  was 
placed.  The  little  excitement  of  the 
forthcoming  communication  she  was 


about  to  make  to  her  daughters,  and 
the  little  shadow  of  distrust  as  to 
how  they  would  take  the  same  com- 
munication, made  her  look  pinker 
and  more  limpid-eyed  than  usual. 

She  had  iu  a  weak  moment  made 
her  confession  to  Baines  the  preyious 
night,  on  her  return  from  that  de- 
lightfrd  whitebait  dinner.  But 
Baines  had  not  given  her  cordml 
approval  to  the  sdieme  as  yet,  and 
had  borne  herself  rather  hardly  to 
her  mistress,  over  whom  she  exer- 
cised power ;  that  is,  she  had  carried 
her  nose  in  the  air  far  above  any 
conversational  level,  and  she  had 
sighed  a  great  many  times.  Mrs. 
Enightiy  had  trusted  sincerely,  she 
said  to  nerself  whenever  she  awoke 
in  the  night,  that  Baines  would  be 
brought  to  see  things  in  their  pro- 
per light,  that  is,  as  she,  Mrs. 
Knightiy,  saw  them ;  for  though 
she  was  capable  of  doing  great 
•  things  in  the  way  of  making  her 
own  fimiily  miserable,  she  was  not 
capable  of  running  deddedlv  ooim- 
ter  to  Baines.  That  Baines  had  not 
relented  in  the  morning  she  felt  sor- 
rowfully sure,  for  the  dusky,  soft 
brown  hair  had  been  severely  ar- 
ranged in  plain  tight  bands,  instead 
of  being  tenderly  adjusted  in  the 
easy  flowing  style  that  Mrs.  Knightiy 
loved. 

But  now  Baines  had  retreated  to 
think  sulkily  over  the  proposed 
alteration  in  the  household  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  chamber.  And 
the  daughters  were  alone  with  their 
mother. 

'  Dear  children,'  began  Mrs. 
Knightiy  emphatically,  squeezing 
their  hands  as  they  bait  over  her 
tokissher,'I  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see  yon.  There,  take  a  cup  of 
coffee  both  of  you-ndo,  and  then  sit 
down  and  111  tell  you  quietiy.' 

Fortunately  for  Florence  she  had 
stationed  herself  in  a  low  chair,  in  a 
part  of  the  room  where  her  mother 
could  not  see  her  without  turning 
her  head  further  round  than  suited 
raetty ,  comfort-loving  Mrs.  Knightiy. 
Therefore,  the  deadly  paleness  whidi 
overspread  her  countenance  when, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  long,  rambling, 
egotistical  speech,  Mrs.  Knightiy 
announced  that  Colonel  Crofton  had 
proposed  to  her—asked  her  to  be 
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his  wife — pasBod  tumoticed  save  by 
Augasta. 

The  blooming  widow,  the  expectant 
bride,  ppt  her  handkerchief  up  to 
her  £ace  to  dry  the  meaningless  team 
when  she  had  quite  finishedL  Neither 
of  her  daughters  spoke ;  so  presently 
they  had  a  gentle  reminder  from 
behind  the  embroidered  bit  of  cam- 
bric. 

'  YoQ  dont  wish  me  joy,  then  ? — 
you  don't  even  pretend  to  hope  I 
may  be  happy/ 

'  If  odier !  what  would  you  have  us 
say?'  asked  Augusta,  as  Florence, 
in  obedience  to  a  sign  &om  her 
sister,  passed  swiftly  out  of  the 
room. 

'  Wish  yon  joy  of  such  a  marriage? 
— No ;  but  I  m\l  at  the  risk  of  eat- 
gering  you,  dearest,  dearest  uMither, 
pray  you,  beseech  you  to  pause 
before  you  take  such  a  &tal  step.' 

'  How  can  you  be  so  cmel,  Gussie  ? 
My  own  children — my  own  flesh  and 
blood— to  turn  against  me  in  this 
way  because  I— because  I  am  sketch- 
ing out  a  line  (a  path,  that  is)  that 
will  lead  me  to  happiness  indepen- 
dent of  them.' 

'  That  is  one  of  Colonel  Crofton's 
phrases,  mamma,'  replied  Augusta, 
quietly ; '  in  spite  of  your  so  unjustly 
attributing  such  a  motive  to  me,  I 
must  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that 
to  marry  Colonel  Crofton  would  be 
fieital  to  you,  Mai  to  your  dignity, 
fatal  to  your  happiness.' 

'  Why  ?— I'm  sure  I've  every  rear 
son  to  think  he's  devoted  to  me, 
Gussie.' 

'So  he  hiEis  been  to  me,  and  to 
Georgie,  and  to  Florence,'  Augusta 
could  have  said  with  right  goodwill, 
but  the  consideration  that  she  might 
injure  the  cause  restrained  her.  She 
contented  herself  with  saying  ear- 
nestly — '  Dearest  mother,  let  me 
entreat  you  for  our,  for  your  own, 
sake,  to  keep  this  matter  strictly 
private  until  Bupert's  return.  Do 
promise  me  this,  mother,  at  least; 
do  not  even  even  tell  Baines.' 

Now  it  is  excessively  disagreeable 
to  be  cautioned  against  iidforming 
the  particular  person  you  have  sagely 
selected  to  be  your  confidante. 
Mrs.  Knightly  had  already  told 
Baines,  so  'tiie  consent  which  Augusta 
wrung  from  her,  that  it  should  be 


kept  stzictiy  private,  was  a  wsspish 
one. 

And  then  Augusta  went  off  to 
^ve  her  sister  that  comfort  poor 
Floy  so  sadly  needed.  How  will 
she  take  it  I  wcaider?  she  thought, 
as  ^e  walked  slowly  along  the 
ooEzidor  to  her  sisler's  door.  I 
•know  how  I  should.  I  should  hate 
him  so  for  putting  such  a  shght 
upon  me,  that  it  would  crush  all  the 
love  out  of  my  heart  at  once ;  bat 
Floy  is  different 

How  could  she  take  it,  poor  chM? 
It  had  stunned  her  at  first  with  a 
dull,  numbing  sense  of  pain.  And 
then  she  had  found  he»eif  sitiiDg 
in  her  own  room,  hearing  ev€iy 
word  he  had  ev^  uttered  to  hat 
witili  horrible  distinctaess.  The 
strains  of  the  opera  she  had  heard 
on  that  night,  when  she  had  first 
met  him,  come  sweeping  over  her 
ears  in  a  flood.  The  pe  Ame  of  the 
flowers  that  had  been  on  Mrs. 
Vining's  table  that  evening— she 
could  have  swocn  it  was  the  per- 
fume of  thoge  flowers  and  none  others 
— ^were  wafted  in  on  the  light  breese 
that  lifted  the  hair  from  her  hot, 
throbbing  temples.  And  above  931, 
every  event  and  circumstance  of  the 
preceding  happy  day  at  Greenwich, 
stood  out  before  her  like  a  fiighif ully 
vivid  dream. 

How  could  die  take  it?  She  was 
moaning  like  one  in  a  £Bver,  when 
Gussie  joined  her;  and  after  some 
long  period  of  ineffectual  soothing 
on  Gussie's  port,  poor  Floy  laid  ha 
bright  head — the  head  on  which 
BodoL  a  cloud  had  fsdlen — ^upcm  her 
sister's  shoulder,  and  went  off  into  a 
hfdf-fiiintingdoze.  Looking  at  Floy's 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  sorrowful  knitr 
ting  of  the  forehead,  active  hate  for 
Colonel  Crofton  took  the  place  of  the 
passive  contempt  she  had  lavished 
upon  him  previously.  But  she  knew 
Florence's  nature  well,  and  she  said 
to  herself,  '  This  infiBbtuatioa  of  poor 
Floy's  will  be  a  life-long  grief  to  us 
all,  unless  some  one  or  other  can 
influence  momma  to  make  it  worth 
that  mercenary  wretch's  while  ta 
many  the  poor  child,  and  that 
isn't  a  bright  side  of  the  piotuie;  for 
a  marriage  with  him  would  bea  hfe- 
k>ng  misery  to  her;  I  don't  know 
what  to  wii^' 
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She  knew  even  kss  what  to  wish 
an  honr  afterwards,  when  Florence 
raised  her  feverish  head  from  her 
shoulder,  and  went  and  flung  herself 
upon  the  hed,  murmuring — 

'  Gussie,  it's  all  so  XAaik ;  it  will 
drive  me  mad,  I  think.' 

'Isn't  Florence  coming  down  to 
luncheon,  Gussie?'  asked  Mrs. 
Knightly  of  her  eldest  daughter, 
as  tihe  latter  took  her  place  at  the 
table  that  morning. 

'No,  mamma;  she's  not  well; 
and  I  have  advued  her  to  lie  still 
and  get  some  sleep.' 

'Not  well,  indeed/  repHed  Mrs. 
Knightly,  petulantly.  '  All  my 
children  seem  to  be  turning  against 
me ;  it's  high  time  I  had  some  one 
else  to  care  for  and  be  kind  to  me.' 

Augusta  made  no  answer,  for  her 
eyes  were  raised  to  her  &ther's  por- 
trait ;  and  she  felt  at  Ihat  momoit 
that  she  could  not  speak. 

'  I  suppose  youll  have  no  objection 
to  go  into  the  park  with  me,  Gussie?' 
her  mother  said  after  a  short  time. 

'None  whatever,  mamma;  Flo- 
rence will  be  better  alone,'  she  re- 
plied, remembering  that  Colonel 
Crofton  would  probably  ride  l^  ihe 
side  of  the  carnage,  and  tiiat  it  would 
look  less  particular  if  liiere  were  two 
ladies  to  be  escorted.  How  shall  I 
give  that  man  my  hand,  she  thought, 
as,  according  to  her  anticipation,  he 
rode  up  and  saluted  them.  How 
shall  I  give  him  my  hand,  knowing 
what  I  do  ?  But  I  must  be  careful 
above  everything  to  guard  the  secret 
of  poor  Floy's  weakness. 

Mrs.  Knightly'  was  a  great  fool, 
but  she  was  not  fool  enough  to  affect 
to  be  in  love.  She  was  only  flattered 
at  Colonel  Crofton  having  elected  to 
raise  her  to  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  being  his  wife,  when  so  many 
younger  women  had,  aa  she  knew, 
sighed  for  him  in  vain.  But  she 
was  a  great  fool  nevertheless,  for  she 
thought  it  was  herself  he  wanted, 
and  not  her  money-bags.  She  was 
weak,  too,  in  supposing  that  Colonel 
Crofton  would  play  the  part  Mr. 
Knightly  had  dehghted  to  play,  and 
allow  her  to  worry  him,  and  mono- 
polize, and  harass  him  with  small 
attentions,  and  generally  drive  him  to 
the  verge  of  mild  madness,  as  had 
her  first  husband. 


Colonel  Crofton,  too,  was  the  re- 
verse of  weak ;  therefore  he  did  not 
act  the  sentimental  lover  to  the 
mother  of  the  woman  he  had  really 
loved — ^when  that  woman  was  pre- 
sent Therefore  her  drive  was  sim- 
ply unpleasant — ^not  unendurable,  as 
she  had  feared  it  would  lie — to 
Augusta.  Colonel  Crofton  talked 
more  to  her  than  he  did  to  her 
mother,  and  though  Gm^sio  felt 
dreadfully  indignant  with  him  for 
doing  so,  she  was,  out  of  common 
poUteness,  compelled  to  answer  him. 
The  r^ult  of  that  conversation  was, 
that  she  no  Icmger  wondered  at 
Floy's  in&tuation,  for  he  charmed 
her  in  spite  of  herself.  And  he 
determined  on  using  his  influence 
with  Mrs.  Km'ghtiy,  as  soon  as  they 
were  married,  to  punish  Gussie  for 
having  refuseid  hun,  by  settling  her 
fortune  upon  her  in  such  a  way  that 
if  she  married  Frank  Tollemache 
she  would  lose  it. 

'Does  mamma  know  an^-thing?* 
Florence  asked,  as  her  sister  b^t 
over  her  anxiously  on  her  retum 
from  that  drive. 

'No  dear,  nothing;  try  not  to 
fret,  Floy;  I  have  sent  for  Mr. 
Weston,  and  if  he  ean  talk  mamma 
out  of  this  projeoted  marriage,  whidi 
under  any  dtcnmstanoes  would  be 
so  dreadfrd — ^why  there's  no  saying 
what  may  follow,  Ftoy.' 

'Oh,  Gussie,  GuBsie!  do  you  think 
he  will  ?  then  I  may  be  happy  after 
aU.' 

She  must  be  fond  of  him  indeed, 
if  after  all  she  ean  consent  to  be 
made  happy  by  him,  thought 
Augusta;  but  she  only  said — 

'Tes,  Floy,  dear;  as  there  is  no 
accounting  for  taste.' 

Now  &.  Weston  was  the  old 
lawyer  who  disliked  his  friend's  will, 
which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
draw  up,  however,  in  spite  of  dis- 
liking it,  and  despised  his  friend's 
widow. 

Woe  for  the  woman  who  loves, 
and  has  no  mother,  says  a  writer  in 
whose  works  Florence  was  deeply 
TGsd ;  but  as  she  lay  tossing  fever- 
ishly on  the  couch  in  her  room, 
idone,  sad,  sick,  and  solitary,  when 
Gussie  had  departed  to  waylay  and 
instruct  Mr.  Weston,  she  might  have 
been  forgiven  for  thinking — Woe 
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for  tile  woiujui  wlio  lov.'s  -aii.l  1ms 
a  mother  ^vho  is  matrimonially  tlis- 
pose«l. 

He  iiii^ht  not  l)e  worth  all  this 
Riifferiiig  and  sorrow,  all  thest'  heart- 
burnings and  brow-burnings  that 
p(X)r  Florence  was  undergoing  on 
Ills  account ;  but  not  the  less  did  she 
suffer,  and  would  continue  to  suffer. 
She  loved  him  very  truly,  and 
dearly,  and  devotedly,  whether  he 
was  worthy  of  it  or  not.  If  he  had 
been  proved  guilty  of  a  thousand 
faults,  and  these  had  all  been  care- 
fully collected  and  spread  out  l^efore 
her,  she  would  not  have  loved  him 
one  whit  the  less.  She  would  have 
trailed  her  golden  heatl  in  the  dust 
at  his  feet,  at  his  bidding — she,  who 
would  have  put  her  little  f(X)t  re- 
moi-selessly  on  tho  nock  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  She  was  not  one 
to  love  to  order,  and  leave  off  doing  so 
directly  circumstances  would  have 
rendered  it  advisable.  The  strings 
of  the  harp  of  her  life  had  been 
swept  by  too  strong  a  hand  for  them 
ever  to  cease  to  vibrate.  So  under 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  poor 
Florence  was  utterly  miserable. 

'  You  will  be  careful,  very  careful, 
Mr.  Weston,  that  you  say  nothing 
mamma  can  feel  hurt  or  o£fended  at/ 
Augusta  said,  as  Mr.  Weston  was 
quitting  the  room  where  he  had 
had  half  an  hour's  undisturbed  con- 
versation with  her. 

*My  dear  Miss  Knightly,'  he 
replied,  tremulously,  wiping  his 
spectacles,  which  had  got  slightly 
dunmed  during  the  interview  with 
his  old  friend's  daughter,  *  My  dear 
Miss  Knightly,  I  will  be  careful; 
depend  ui)on  my  prudence  and  dis- 


crction.  I  will  put  it  to  her  c;ili..!y 
and  (lispji.ssionatt'ly,  tliat — she  ouu  t 
Ik*  such  a  fool.' 

Oh  dear!  oh  <K':ivl  thou.'lit 
Augusta,  as  he  walkcl  away  u]>  to 
the  drawing-room,  if  he  says  t!iat. 
wo  are  lost,  last.  T  hud  far  letter 
have  waited  till  Georgio  and  RujHjrt 
(uune  home. 

She  sat  anxiously  in  that  *iark 
lofty  dining-i'oom,  where  her  father 
had  sat  and  been  hospitible  for  ft.» 
many  years,  waiting  for  the  sound  of 
Mr.  Weston's  anything  but  fairy 
footfall;  meanwhile  there  was  a 
stormy  scene  upstairs. 

On  being  told,  judiciously,  by  Mr. 
Weston  that  Colonel  Orofton  only 
wanted  her  money,  Mrs.  Kmghtly 
had  tearfully  repeated  the  oflfer  she 
once  made  Gerald,  namely,  of  giving 
them  everything;  but  when  Mr. 
Weston  had  expressed  himself  de- 
lighted to  accept  these  terms  on 
behalf  of  her  children,  Mrs.  Knightly 
had  hysterically  refused  to  stand  by 
her  offer,  or  hear  anything  more  on 
the  subject;  and  the  end  of  that 
meeting  was  anger. 

'  Letoig  Rupert  marry  in  the  way 
he  has,  was  a  disgrace,  yes,  a  dis- 
grace to  you,  madam;  but  if  you 
marry  that  sharper,  you'll  be  a  di«>- 
grace  to  your  whole  femily.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  comforted  herself 
under  this  speech  by  mentally  stat- 
ing that  she  had  always  said  Weston 
was  a  brute. 

'  She  must  go  her  own  way,  and  a 
bad  one  it  is,  I  fear,'  he  said  to 
Augusta,  when  he  came  down.  '  I 
shall  have  nothing  more'.to  do  with 
her,  or  her  affiurs. 


{To  he  continued.) 


ENGLAND'S  WELCOME.     May-Day  Anno  Domini  1862. 

THIS  day  my  portals  wide  I  fling. 
Oh,  Nations ! — ^and  with  open  hand 
I  greet  you  all,  who,  ooming,  bring 
A  Fefitival  throughout  my  land ! 

I  met  you— from  whatever  shores ! 

From  where  the  Ganges'  billows  toss— 
From  where  Niagara's  torrent  roars — 

Or  Austral  waves  reflect  the  Cross : 
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And  nearer — where  the  turbid  Seine 

Or  yellow  Tiber  rolls  along — 
From  Southern  Sea  or  Nortiiem  Main, 

I  greet  you,  whencesoe'er  ye  throng! 

Tet  must  my  words  of  greeting  fidl ! 

The  hand  that  forth  should  welcome  hold — 
The  lips  that  should  have  bid  you  hail — 

Alas !  the  lips  and  hand  are  cold ! 

And  She— the  Lady  of  my  Land — 

Sits  sorrowing — ^nor  can  bear  her  part 
In  this  great  triumph,  which  He  planned 

For  Skill— for  Industry—for  Art ! 

Forgive  me !  though  this  Mom  of  May 
Should  give  to  such  sad  thought  a  birth ! — 

I  see  through  tears  a  brighter  day — 
A  grander  Future  for  &e  Earth ! 

I  see  a  Time— not  &r  away — 

Whose  Herald  now  convenes  us  here — 
When  Peace  and  Freedom  shall  bear  sway 

From  hemisphere  to  hemisphere : 

When  link  to  link  shaU  nations  bind 

The  golden  chain  of  Common  Good, 
To  girdle  all  of  human  kind 

Into  one  mighty  Brotherhood ! 

Then,  when  War's  ensigns  shall  be  furled. 

And  better  times  bid  Arts  increase- 
Here  shall  be  victories  for  the  world. 

And  bloodless  battle-fields  for  Peace ! — 

A  Friendly  Strife — whose  wiser  plan 

Shall  emulate  a  pure  Benown 
For  benefits  bestowed  on  Man — 

Whose  meed  shall  be  the  Olive  Crown ! 

Unfettered  Commerce,  and  the  light 

Of  Freedom  broadened  into  Day — 
Brute  Force  and  Statecraft  merged  in  Bight — 

And  Wrong's  traditions  swept  away — 

All  these  I  see ! — and  know  that  higher 

This  day  on  those  gold  rounds  we  rise. 
Whereby  Farth's  peoples  must  aspire 

And  struggle  nearer  to  the  skies ! 

Thus,  Nations,  with  grief-chastened  mirth 

I  bid  you  welcome  here  to-day — 
With  solemn  prayers  for '  Peace  on  Earth, 

Good-will  to  Men ' — this  First  of  "Maj, 

lioMAs  Hood. 
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FEW,  X)erhap8,  of  the  readers  of 
'  London  Society '  know  all  the 
charms  and  all  the  bustle  of  a 
crowded  flower  -  market,  at  fo«r 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  fine 
spring  day.  It  does  need  some 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  flowers 
to  set  off  to  seek  them  at  such  an 
early  hour ;  and  my  own  experience 
would  lead  me  to  imagine  that  it  is  a 
TBgary  not  often  repeated.  Perhaps 
when  we  arrive  there  is  not  very 
much  to  see — great  waggons  un- 
loading still,  and  empty  ones  moving 
off;  a  great  many  coffee-stalls  in 
apparently  good  request,  and  a  msh 
and  bustle  worse  than  any  railway 
station. 

Still  the  scene  is  in  some  maimer 
pleasant ;  there  is  a  sort  of  profa- 
sion,  which  we  do  not  see  else- 
where, and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
the  freshness  of  the  flowers  that 
come  from  close  round  London — 
fruit  and  flowers  all  bathed  in  dew, 
and  from  which  the  perfume  has 
not  yet  exhaled. 

I  don't  think,  however,  that  it  is 
exactly  a  time  for  ladies  to  do  much 
business.  I  remember  vividly  being 
put  for  shelter  behind  a  stall,  in  an 
ignominious  manner,  while  the  pur- 
chased flowers  were  just. put  to- 
gether, and  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
keen  regret  that  the  friendly  haven 
was  at  last  deserted.  Covent  Gar- 
den Market,  early  in  the  morning, 
is  pleasanter  to  write  of,  it  may  be, 
than  to  undergo. 

What  changes  that  spot  has  seen 
since  the  days  of  the  'CJonvent 
Garden,*  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  with  the  old  pleached  walks 
and  the  cloistered  shades,  the  shel- 
tering walls  and  the  thickets  with 
wild  birds  singing!  Who  at  pre- 
sent could  picture  it  as  it  used 
to  be?  and  who  of  the  former 
days  would  ever  have  dreamt  the 
change  ? 

Suppose  we  glance  back  for  a 
moment,  some  six  hundred  years, 
and  trace  out  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  said  herb  garden  and  the  green 
orchard  alleys  of  the  old  Benedictine 
monks. 


Li  the  thirteenth  century  the 
ground  was  still  thus  employed,  and 
so  slow  were  the  changes  in  the 
years  that  followed,  that  even  after 
tiiree  more  centuries  the  record  still 
bears  mention  of  the  '  oblong  walled 
space,'  sprinkled  with  trees  and 
cottages,  bounded  by  open  meadows, 
and  footpaths  leading  north;  gay 
gardens  mingling  with  green  em- 
bowering trees,  on  the  south  and 
east;  and,  on  the  western  side,  the 
pleasant  hawthorn  hedge  of  Si 
Martin's  Lane. 

How  strange  it  seems,  too,  in 
reading  of  those  old  days  to  meet  the 
fiunihar  name  of  '  the  Seven  Acres,' 
and  thinking  of  dalry-iarms,  and  of 
pleasant  rambles  in  fields  with 
'  cowslip  gatherings,'  or  with  heaving 
swathes  of  fragrant  falling  grass,— 
to  see  the  name  applied  to  Long 
Acre,  as  we  know  it! 

The  market  at  Covent  Garden 
grew  up,  as  most  markets  do,  by 
alow  degrees  at  first.  The  large 
square  I  mentioned  being  left  a 
good  deal  ox>en,  tempted  people  to 
stand  with  baskets  there  to  offer 
their  wares  for  sale,  and  thus  at  last 
it  came  to  be  established  as  a  known 
market-place. 

A  century  later  the  removal 
of  the  Stocks  market  gave  an  added 
impetus  to  this  already  flourishing 
rival.  The  old  Stocks  market  seems, 
however,  not  to  have  left  itself  with- 
out a '  household  word ' — ^it  gave  its 
name  to  one  of  our  most  fragrant 
and  of  our  best -known  flowers, 
which  has  long  conveyed  it  to  many 
a  far-off  land,  and  which  still  keeps 
its  place  on  Covent  Garden  stalls  on 
every  market  day.  Few  flowers  are 
pleasanter  than  those  old-fashioned 
stocks,  and  very  few  indeed  are 
more  largely  purchased.  Musk  is, 
however,  a  successful  rival  —  so 
many  close,  dark  rooms  owe  to  the 
hanging  musk-plant  all  that  they 
have  of  green  or  of  sweet  scent.  It 
is  quite  pleasant  to  read  the  statis- 
tics of  flower-markets  in  London; 
though  they  make  little  show,  it 
is  evident  that  such  thousands  of 
narrow  courts  must  still  share  at 
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least  in  the  pleastue  that  flowers 
impart  MaidHservants  and  needle- 
women are  said  to  be  among  the 
most  constant  purchasers  of  single 
pots  or  bunches  of  spring  flowers^ 
but  this  is  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  a 
-peunj  plant,  or  of  a  bunch  of  prim- 
roses, or  of  mignonette  or  wall- 
flower, to  bloom  for  many  a  day  in 
the  little  window  whereby  the  owner 
sews. 

Amongst  all  ranks,  indeed,  the 
taste  for  flowers  seems  rapidly  on 
the  increase,  and  year  by  year  they 
and  their  belongings  take  up  a 
larger  space. 

Last  year  the  Floral  Hall  was  a 
grand  adyance,  viewed  as  a  mere 
beginning,  though  very  &r  at  pre- 
sent from  the  gay  mart  that  it  will 
doubtless  become  in  tune.  And  this 
year  already,  a  new  spot  in  front  of 
it  is  given  to  the  display  of  flowers. 
This  must  be  pretty — ft  square 
enclosure  divided  into  beds,  devoted 
entirely  to  different  kinds  of  plants. 
How  elegant  and  sweet  such  mosaic 
will  surely  be,  as  summer  brings  in 
its  squares  of  red  geraniimis,  and  its 
masses  of  white  petunias;  its  clumps 
of  fachsias,  and  its  long,  thick  lines 
of  tibe  fragrant  heliotrope;  noble 
begonias,  massing  their  leaves  to- 
gether; and  graoefol  standards 
rising  up  majestically; — ^with  all  the 
flowers  there  met,  what  a  brilliant 
patch  it  may  be,  and  what  a  study 
of  colour  to  arrange  its  pattern ! 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  hardly 
adepts  in  general  effect  at  present 
Each  individual  will  settle  his  own 
niche,  and  patchwork  results  will 
possibly  ensue. 

Our  Parisian  neighbours  under- 
stand much  better  how  each  sepa- 
rate stall  may  set  off  the  next,  or  be 
set  off  by  it;  and  though  at  the 
Madeleine — ^that  narrow  street  of 
little,  tent-like  stalls  seem  really 
made  to  hold  each  its  single  group, 
there  still  is  a  pleasing  quaintness, 
and  a  gay  tout-ensemble  which  is 
very  Fraich.  And  the  people's 
hefui  is  so  in  their  flowers!  See 
that  old  market  dame,  who  looks 
&r  from  poetical,  how  eagerly  she 
discusses  artistic  effects  of  colour 
vrith  a  kindred  soul  met  amongst 
the  crowd!  She  is  engaged  just 
now  in  making  up  a  bouquet,  talk- 


ing all  the  while  of  every  flower's 
effect;  and,  growing  beneath  her 
fingers,  it  makes  good  her  theory, 
and  comes  forth  very  lovely.  Some 
one  is  anxious  to  purchase  that 
pret^  plant;  but  no— it  is  not  the 
time.  She  is  a  real  artiste,  and  &t 
be  it  from  her  to  interrupt  her 
work. 

A  good  many  contrasts  are  to  be 
seen  at  once  between  French  and 
Engh'sh  markets,  as  well  as  a  few 
strong  likenesses.  We  do  not  often 
see  a  couple  of  flowerpots  poimoed 
upon,  and  carried  off  forthwitii  by  a 
determined  and  well-gloved  pur- 
chaser, regardless  of  weight,  and  yet 
more  of  dignity.  But  we  do,  now 
and  then,  see  Paris  fEushions  fol- 
lowed, so  &r  as  asking  double  price, 
and  a  good  deal  of  bargaining  con- 
sequently goes  on. 

Ferns  and  Begonias  are  popular 
things  in  both  markets;  but  I  thmk 
in  Pans  they  make  more  account  of 
trifles.  The  forced  white  lilacs 
even,  that  go  on  from  Christmas — 
little  bushy  plants,  all  covered  with 
white  blossoms;  pretty  httle 
bunches  of  common  garden  flowers ; 
violets  in  all  montibs;  the  sweet 
mignonette,  and  the  China  roses. 
Now  in  England,  doubtless,  in  the 
great  country  houses,  all  these 
things  abound;  but  in  London 
markets  they  are  not  much  affected 
by  the  purveyors  generally — I  mean 
to  such  extent  as  to  place  them 
within  reach  of  every  ona 

The  actual  experience  amongst 
ladies,  of  an  English  flower  market, 
is  chiefly,  no  doubt,  confined  to 
Covent  Garden,  and  to  the  central 
avenue,  in  the  afternoon,  with  the 
array  of  pots  containing  flowers 
which  stand  along  the  sort  of 
covered  way.  The  Arums  and 
roses,  geraniums  and  Begonias,  that 
figure  in  the  sketch  of  the  flower 
market  to-day  are  very  fiur  speci- 
mens of  the  best  of  these. 

I  wish  wo  could  follow  some  of 
those  flowers  home,  and  see  the  fate 
they  meet  with.  Will  that  Begonia 
Bex  go  outside  a  window  ?  or  is 
there  a  hope  for  it  of  filling,  as  in 
Pans,  the  pretty  carved  oak  boxes 
and  the  bracket  slabs,  and  even  the 
stands  of  dark  artificial  'carving' 
which  would  mutually  show,  and  be 
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shown  off  by,  the  bcantifally  marked 
leaves? 

A  dusty  window — a  sonny  aspect 
— and  a  box  that  is  only  just  over- 
strewn  with  moss,  will  be,  I  greatly 
fear,  amongst  us,  a  more  l^aquent 
&to  for  them;  and  the  bright 
geranium  will  stand  on  a  pretty 
plant-table;  and,  it  may  be,  some 
charming  climbers  will  droop  in 
ormolu  stands  just  by  the  diawing- 
room  door.  But  perhaps  if  those 
dark  Begonias  were  to  fill  tfiat  post, 
in  a  carved  box  of  sand;— if  those 
gay  geraniums  stood  outside  the 
windows,  mingling  with  many  Arums 
(lilies  of  the  Nile),  and  with  climbers 
there,  the  general  aspect  would  be 
much  improved,  and  the  next  drive 
to  the  market  for  a  new  stock  cf 
plants  would  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

It  always,  however,  surprises  me 
exceedingly  that  azaleas  and  rhodo- 
dendrons are  not  ten  times  more 
common.  The  first,  indeed,  do  re- 
quire a  little  shelter  sometimes,  and 
weir  leaves  are  in  some  ways  more 
difficult  to  keep  clean;  still,  any 
one  possessed  of  any  sort  of  glass, 
or  even  of  a  good  window,  can  easily 
grow  them  well ;  and  when  they  are 
grown,  they  are  so  very  charming. 
The  scent,  and  the  shape,  and  the 
colour  of  their  blossoms  seem  to  be 
really  perfect,  and,  besides,  they  last 
very  long  if  watered  and  shaded 
properly. 

The  azalea  'magnificent'  is  one 
that  I  recommend  most  urgently. 
It  is  snowy  white,  with  sometimes  a 
cerise  streak ;  and,  indeed,  the  flowers 
now  out  upon  my  plant  are  fully 
two  inches  wide.  Tnere  is  of  this 
also  a  double  variety.  Azaleas 
should,  after  flowering,  have  their 
roots  protected  fix)m  becoming  dried, 
and  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen 
the  young  wood.  In  winter  the 
plants  will  look  green  and  pretty 
long  before  the  flowers  come  out  in 
spring. 

The  rhododendrons,  however,  are 
almost  all  hardy  plants.  Their  tiiick 
evergreen  leaves  look  well  at  all 
times  and  seasons — ^filling  up  and 
backing  boxes  of  other  plants. 

They  may  be  kept  in-ioors  in  any 
aspect,  so  that  they  have  in  summer 
a  time  of  good  strong  sunshine; 


and,  with  occasional  sponging,  the 
foliage  will  keep  always  very  green 
and  beautiftd.  Bhododendron  ses- 
terianum  is  a  noble  white  and  very 
sweet-scented  flower,  of  enormous 
size;  and  'Princess  Alice'  is  an 
exquisite  plant,  also  sweetly  scented 
and  covered  with  flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful rosy-white  colour,  somewhat 
resembling  in  form  and  foliage  the 
pretty  '  (Sliatum ' — a  well-biown 
*mvourite,  with  its  white,  early 
blossoms. 

I  must  not  forget,  too,  the  pretty 
and  fragrant  Cytisus,  of  wmch  a 
single  plant  is  enough  to  perfume  a 
greenhouse.  Here  I  must  give  a 
caution.  There  is  a  little  yellow 
flower — I  believe  a  kind  of  genista 
— which  looks  so  nearly  the  same, 
if  not  seen  together,  that  I  was 
reminded  lately  of  the  many  times 
that  the  one  is  bought  for  the  other, 
under  the  assurance  that  '  the  scent 
will  come  out  in  the  warmth.'  This, 
however,  is  apt  not  to  take  place; 
and  the  proper  Cytisus  is  most 
charmingly  finagrant  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  as  &r,  at  least,  as  my 
knowledge  of  it  extends.  It  is  an 
easy  plant  to  manage  in  a  diawing- 
room  plant-stand — blossoms  very 
early,  and  even  when  not  in  flower 
is  attractive  from  the  gracefulness 
of  its  growth. 

And  then  comes  another  and  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  market 
trade— the  many  bouquets  bought 
to  adorn  a  room,  and  the  many  more 
meant  to  be  worn  that  evening.  I 
don't  know  that  a  gossip  on  arrang- 
ing nosegays  would  be  just  here  of 
service.  One  can  only  wish  that  all 
the  flower-seUers  were  like  the  artis- 
tic Frenchwoman,  and  thought  a 
little  also  of  la  gloire ;  for  veiy  rare 
and  costly  are  the  few  !E^g]ish  bou- 
quete  which  could  bear  comparison 
with  those  of  the  Paris  flower-girls. 

One  thing,  however,  we  have  in 
our  hands.  When  we  want  knots 
of  flowers  to  wear  in  the  hair  or 
dress,  or  just  to  make  one  of  the 
lovely  vase  sprays,  so  fiu*  more  pretty 
generally  than  any  massive  bouquet, 
we  can  then  surely  think  a  little  of 
what  wiU  be  pretty  when  it  is  in  its 
destined  place,  instead  of  only  what 
is  in  itself  attractive. 

As  far,  I  think,  as  my  own  ex- 
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perience  goes,  it  is  for  this  a  ques- 
tion more  often  of  tiyle  of  growth, 
than  either  of  shape  or  colour,  of 
course  supposing  that  these  are  not 
ohjectionable.  A  little  delicate  spray, 
such  as  the  exquisite  orchid  Odonto- 
glossum  pulchellum,  is  for  more 
beautafiil  than  many  more  showy 
things.  The  coral  shreds  of  some 
of  the  red  Begonias,  the  little  sprays 
of  the  pretty  white  Eriostema,  and 
many  shght  gracefol  heaths,  are  also 
a  great  deal  more  valuable  than  we 
often  think  them :  they  make  a  knot, 
or  lighten  one,  in  a  very  charming 
foshion.  After  all,  we  need  only 
think  how  things  would  -grow. 
Matted  together,  as  we  thrust  flow- 
ers together,  they  could  not  liye  a 
day.  Intertwining  each  other  grace- 
fully, they  are  really  lovely,  and  for 
small  demands  of  this  kind,  nothing, 
I  think,  is  pleasanter  than  having 
the  living  plants,  and  gathering 
when  we  want  one,  just  a  single 
flower. 

The  outer  market  is  chiefly  for 
ix>pu]ar  country  plants,  and  those  of 
a  nardier  class ;  —  its  charm  lies 
mostly  in  their  great  profusion,  and 
in  the  many  groups  which  give  such 
picturesqueness.  The  choicest  flow- 
ers, however,  lurk  chiefly  under 
gla^  —  some  on  the  stalls  of  the 
Flond  Hall,  some  in  the  large  con- 
servatories. It  is,  however,  at  the 
exhibitions  of  May  flowers  at  Een- 
sington,  and  in  the  Begenf  s  Park, 
and  even  at  the  private  nurseries 
rotmd  London,  that  the  plants  are 
best  displayed ;  and  there,  indeed, 
they  are  something  so  bewilderingly 
lovely  in  their  masses  and  clumps 
and  banks  of  expanded  blossom,  as 
to  leave  one  fisurly  lost  in  such  a 
maze  of  beauty. 

The  flowers,  too,  seem  fresher  at 
home  in  their  own  abodes—and  if 
we  want  to  grow  them  we  can  see 
how  they  are  growing;  while  the 
exquisite  gardens,  and  the  scenery  of 
such  ferneries  as  some  of  these  pre- 
sent, is  indeed  a  setting  worthy  of 
such  flowers. 

But  of  what  special  things  shall  I 
write?  I  set  down,  indeed,  the 
names  of  a  few  great  fovourites, 
which  I  thought  would  be  all  one 
wanted.  But  then  came  a  raid 
amongst   Mr.  Yeitch's  orchids,   he 
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too  most  kindly  affording  me  all 
sorts  of  information — gathered  from 
their  collectors — as  to  the  native 
ways  and  the  natural  growth  of  these 
floral  jewds— gems,  iadeed,  of  every 
brilliant  colour,  forming  groups  of 
loveliness  such  as  one  rarely  sees, 
and  perfimiing  whole  conservatories 
with  tiieir  peculiar  and  delicate  kind 
of  scent 

These  plants,  I  hear,  have  of  late 
greatly  increased  in  number  and  in 
unpoitance,  and  they  will  thus  ap- 
pear this  year  in  unusual  force  at 
the  horticultural  fetes,  for  which 
some  new  and  amazing  beauties — 
including  a  rose-butteiSy — are  said 
to  be  preparing. 

But  how  shall  I  describe  even  the 
flowers  I  saw  ?— such  scent  and  such 
variety — ^such  colour  and  such  grace ! 
One  no  longer  wonders  at  the  days 
and  weeks  that  travellers  spend  con- 
tentedly seeking  out  the  hiding- 
places  and  studying  the '  home  ways ' 
of  such  a  brilliant  tribe — roaming 
amidst  the  forests,  and  on  the  cloudy 
hills,  and  amongst  the  steep  high 
rocks,  on  which  they  wave  their 
wreaths. 

Exceedingly  various  are  the  habi- 
tats of  these  flowers,  some  rejoicing 
in  the  fierce  tropic  heats,  and  others 
again  discovered,  as  the  Lycaste 
Skinnerii,  with  all  their  blossoms 
covered  with  the  snow  and  rime  of 
the  early  morning  in  the  Nubes  of 
Mexico;  thus  exposed  by  turns  to 
the  damp  and  heavy  clouds  and  to 
the  brilliant  rays  of  a  Mexican  noon- 
tide sun. 

Very  &int  indeed  is  our  English 
sunshme  compared  with  the  ardent 
rays  that  there  £ei11  on  the  banks 
they  haunt ; — ^great  banks  with  steep 
sides  covered  for  many  a  yard  around 
with  the  waving  leaves  and  the  love- 
ly roEfy  flowers  of  these  charming 
things.  Mr.  Skinner  observed  the 
flowers  first  displayed  upon  the  altar 
of  one  of  the  churches  in  Mexico; 
and  seeking  eagerly  for  so  beautiftd 
a  new  plant,  he  found  it  to  be  of  a 
very  local  growth,  the  banks  I  de- 
scribe being  mostly  all  contained 
within  the  circuit  of  perhaps  ten 
miles. 

Many  new  varieties  are,  however, 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  those  we 
already  have.     They  vary  now  iir 
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ccloxa  from  yeiy  deep  rose  to  veiy 
nearly  white,  and  with  their  increas- 
ing popnlariiy  they  will  doubtless 
grow  more  nnmeroiuL  They  seem, 
indeed,  made  lor  drawing-rooms,  not 
too  hoi  Very  few  are  the  room- 
plants  that  will  last  four  months, 
and  alwagrs  look  so  beautifdl  aa  these ; 
and  theflower-buds  expand  so  rapid- 
ly in  a  bright  warm  gleam  even 
oi  winter  sonshine,  that  it  is  truly 
pleasant  to  watch  how  they  unfold. 
The  more  light  the  plants  haye  the 
more  rosy  tibeir  hue  becomes;  and 
yet,  perhapsi,  the  pearly  oolonr  of 
Bome  that  are  almost  white  may  be 
thought  to  surpass  in  beauty  the 
brilliance  of  the  rose.  Brilliant  sun- 
shine by  day,  absence  of  heat  by 
ni^^t,  caieful  watering  ai  the  roots 
alone  two  or  three  timeB  a  week,  and 
an  oooasianal  sponging  of  the  leaves 
if  dusty,  with  a  peafy  soil  and  a 
weU-draLtied  flowerpot,  are  the  chief 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  way  of 
oultoie.  The  I^castes  indeed  are 
said  to  be  amangst  the  most  easily 
kept  of  orchids.  Br.  Idndley  has 
pzedicted  for  them  a  fotore  like  the 
tulips ;  and  truly  if  tulips  were  in- 
troduced under  some  nnfamiliar 
name,  and  with  many  cautions,  we 
can  well  conceive  their  seeming  to 
require  a  great  deal  (rf  care  and  afcten- 
dancQ,  wim  their  summer's  moisture 
and  their  autumn's  dryness;  while 
the  delicate  beauly  of  some  of  the 
pretty  cup-shaped  white  flowers, 
tinged  with  their  rosy  blush,  might 
wdl  deserve  the  care  whidi  th^ 
would  then  meet  with. 

A  delightfully  sweet-scented  or- 
chid is  me  Yanda  suavis,  the  jier- 
fume  being  veiy  subtile^  and  pene- 
trating ihe  atmosphere  without  being 
80  oppressive  as  some  flowers  be- 
come when  in  great  profiosion.  I 
remember  hearing  of  a  Vanda  found 
some  years  ago  at  Sarawak  by  Mr. 
Low  (a  well-Known  collector),  the 
flowers  of  which  were  described  aa 
hanging  down  in  duuns  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  the  many  branches 
being  suspended  by  the  arm  of  a 
large  tree ; — ^these  chains  of  flowers, 
all  cinnamon  colour,  and  purple,  and 
pale  yellow,  dropping  down  from 
each,  forming  a  wondrous  sight. 
These  amaring  quantities  of  flowers 
waving  so  high  amongst  the  leaves 


must  have  an  effect  upon  the  tn- 
veller's  eye  more  strangely  beautifdl 
even  than  we  think;  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  our  flowering 
trees  the  blnasomB  are  all  above— we 
do  not  see,  as  they  do,  the  canopy  of 
flowers  as  we  walk  below. 

But  I  must  goon  tomenticmaome 
more  of  the  lovely  orchids  that  are 
now  in  bkxmi  at  Chelsea.  What  can 
be  lovelier  than  the  Dendrelumn 
racemes,  nobUe,  with  its  bunches  of 
waxen  flowers  banging  fixun  over- 
head, lips  de^Hlined  with  a  purple 
glow,  and  ihe  expanded  petals  catch- 
ing reflected  lights,  tiniged  with  a 
rosy  shade,  as  though  the  half-cloBed 
flower  had  stolen  the  brilliant  dye 
before  it  yet  opened  wide.  Pietiue 
the  tortiU  with  its  ivoiy  horn,  form- 
.  ing  a  fiairy  cup  of  such  matchless 
grace,  stained  deep  within  with  pur- 
ple and  rosy  hues,  like  drops  of  some 
Diilliant  wine,  left  by  the  fiubdeB 
there,  and  spreading  its  fire  frir 
wings — ^shreds  of  a  fabric  that  is 
beyond  compare.  Others,  again,  are 
hftngii^  in  lovely  drooping  clnsterB 
as  ^  'raite  sea-shells  strung,  and  in 
each  it  seems  that  a  mantle  of  softest 
velvet  is  left  by  its  absent  occupaut, 
flung  loosely  down  witiiin. 

Very  md^  these,  in  aU  but  the 
beauty  shared,  is  the  Gattleya  Sldn- 
nerii,  all  of  a  brilliant  mauve,  its  sur- 
face sparkling  as  with  silver  dust^or 
with  perpetual  dew,  while  it  hangs 
its  gay  wreaths  down.  More  oi  the 
peiidant  clustere  fall  round  Beodro- 
binm  baskets,  and  the  crimson  tubes 
unite  in  their  own  deep  bells  the 
royal  purple's  richest  and  lOsieBt 
hues. 

Icannot,  indeed,  describe  the  love- 
liness displayed  when  these  most 
glowing  crimson  and  white  flowers 
hang  down  low  in  wreaths,  gleaming 
amidst  dark  ferns.  The  group  is 
indeed  so  exquisite,  that  witi^out  first 
seeing  the  flowers  thus  arranged,  it 
would  be  hard  to  picture  them; 
having  seen  them  once,  yet  harder 
to  forget  them.  No  centre  flowers 
are  wanted,  only  spreading  ferns, 
and  orchid  sprays  drooped  down 
from  the  side  of  some  open  vaasL 
Yet,  if  centre  flowers  there  must  b^ 
suppose  a  small  flight  of  white '  East 
Indifui  butterfliai' — of  FhalaBnopsiB 
amabilis*-to  caU  the  lovely  flower 
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by  its  own  long  name.  A  wood  full 
of  these  flowers  was  fhe  other  day 
described  to  me  in  a  most  graphic 
manner,  as  in  the  Eastern  islands 
they  hang  in  glimmering  clouds,  all 
quiyering  and  waving,  as  the  wild 
bird's  wing  sweeps  by.  I  was  bid  to 
piokne  the  bou^  of  some  great  tree 
m  tile  densest  forests  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Highuponthedioop- 
mg  branch  hung  whitialy  myriads  of 
apiead  wings,  a  very  cloud  of  large 
pore 'white  butterflies;'  and,astbe 
branch  swept  down,  the  streaming 
flowers  roUedi  on  the  waves  of  their 
lovely  wreaths,  dark  green  leaves 
supporting  the  hovering  flowers,  till, 
as  they  dnopoA  down  lower,  the 
white  shining  stars  grew  fiawer,  and 
only  drew  scattered  brightnesses 
txm  tiie  dazzling  doad  that  hong 
so  high  above. 


To  see  such  sights  as  these  is 
enough  to  tempt  a  traveller  to  plunge 
with  boldness  into  those  strange 
shades  where  Nature  seems  so  lavish 
and  so  exuberant  in  her  beauty. 

Still,  clouds  of  orchid  flowers  are 
not  the  only  things  of  beauty  that 
may  be  'joys  forever.'  Wordsrworth 
would  tell  us  all  another— a  most 
true  tale^-fiom  the  banks  of  our 
own  lakes,  where  he  sat  one  day  and 
watched  the  daffodils 

*  I  gucd-I  gued-bat  UtUa  thoo^i 
What  weftlth  to  ma  the  show  bad  bnrai^t; 
For  oft,  when  on  my  ooodi  I  Ue, 
Jn  TMant  or  in  pcnaiye  mood, 
TImj  flaah  npoa  tbltt  Inifajd  «j«^ 
WbichlstliaMiMofMUtiidA  ; 
And  Uwn  mj  boart  wltb  plfluortt  flU^ 
And  duioet  with  the  daffodUi.' 


A  MAT  OABOL. 

IN  nCTEATION  OV  THX  OLD  FOBIB. 

THE  lark's  aloft— the  wind  blows  soft— 
The  merry  maids  are  straying 
In  open  glades,  'mid  verdurous  shades. 
To  list  what  Love  is  saying. 
Should  vre  be  longer  staying? 
Let  sleep  be  chid  from  each  dull  lid. 
And  let  us  go  a-Maying— Maying — 

Let  us  go  a-MayingI 

The  hawthorn  white  bursts  into  sight 

liiid  forest* s  green  arraying : 
And  perfume  rare  breathes  on  the  air. 
Hid  violets  betraying. 
We  brook  no  more  delaying  I 
Up— up!    Away!  while  breaks  the  day ! 
And  let  us  go  a-Maying— Maying- 
Let  us  go  a-Maying ! 

We  wait— we  wait  beside  your  gate — 

On  pipe  and  tabor  playing ; 
With  garlands,  boughs,  and  wieathM  brows. 
Our  chosen  Queen  obeying ! 
We  euSer  no  gainsaying ! 
We  summon  you  to  join  our  crew ! 

Come  let  us  go  a-Maying— Maying — 

Let  us  go  a-Maying! 
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*  The  facts  we  deliver  may  be  relied  on,  though  we  often  mistake  the  age  and  countrj 
where  thej  happened.' — Fielding. 


AMAGAZINE,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  sketch  for  onr  edification 
and  amusement  the  Tarions  phases 
of  London  Society,  would  be  mcom- 
plete  without  an  occasional  reference 
to  those  entertaining  controversies 
and  discussions  wiw  which  it  is 
the  habit  of  that  great  world  to  vary 
the  tedium  of  its  seyerer  labours 
of  pleasure  or  business.  Seldom 
without  one  of  these  upon  its  hands, 
the  style  of  a  player  or  a  preacher, 
the  inyention  of  a  novelist,  or  the 
veracity  of  a  traveller,  will  often 
afford  to  it  material  for  a  very  pretty 
quanel,  wherein  a  certain  amount 
of  oombativeness,  a  httle  vanity,  a 
partial  knowledge  of  the  question  at 
issue,  and  a  considerable  admixture 
of  positive  error,  will  combine  to 
impart  to  the  question  that  soup^n 
of  acerbity  which  a  great  poet  has 
assured  us  is  an  essential  in  the 
composition  of  human  life. 

Of  a  quiet  and  peaceful  tempera- 
ment— 

'  Arerae  trcm  rows  and  never  calling  watch,' 

and  dissenting  altogether  from  the 
dictimi,  in  this  particular,  of  the 
philosopher  in  question,  it  will  be 
my  desire,  if  I  should  occasionally 
seek  to  examine  into  and  set  society 
right  on  such  matters,  to  proceed 
in  a  spirit  of  candour  which  those 
more  mmiediately  concerned  in  the 
question  are  apt  to  pretermit;  and 
as  a  friend  of  me  common  £Eunily, — 
for  as  such  I  shall  hope  to  show 
myself  worthy  of  being  regarded, 
— ^to  help  to  subdue  the  confla- 
gration, and  even  to  rescue  out 
of  the  fire  some  small  salvage  of 
good. 

In  this  spirit  I  have  had  tmder 
dispassionate  consideration  the  con- 
troversy which  lately  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  town  upon  M.  Du 
Ghaillu's  narrative  of  his  travels  in 
'Equatorial  Africa;'  and  have  the 
satisfiiction  of  being  enabled  to  sub- 
mit to  society  three  entirely  new 
and  original  conclusions  in  regard 


to  it,  all  of  which,  though  entirely 
different  one  from  the  other,  I  be- 
lieve to  be  correct ;  and  any  one  or 
all  of  which  may  be  adopted  by 
both  contending  fiictions  without 
any  sacrifice  or  compromise  of  their 
honour  and  dignity. 

The  interest  with  which  this  wotk 
has  been  received  would  seem  to 
have  been  attributable  partly  to 
what  was  considered  the  novelty  and 
freshness  of  ite  details,  and  partly 
to  the  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  its  veracity.  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  I  rose 
from  ite  perusal  with  totelly  different 
views  of  the  matter,  having  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  much  in  it 
that  was  within  the  loiowledge  and 
experience  of  us  all,  and  that  it  was 
characterized  rather  by  absenoe  of 
novelty  than  by  want  of  truth. 

It  is  remarked  by  Fielding,  in  his 
'  Histoiyof  the  Adventures  of  Joseph 
Andrews  and  his  Friend  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Adams,'  from  which  I  have 
derived  one  of  my  epigraphs,  that 
notwithstanding  the  preference  vul- 
garly given  to  those  romance  writers, 
as  he  terms  them,  who  entitie  their 
books  'The  History  of  England,' 
*  The  History  of  France,'  &c.,  it  is 
certain  that  the  truth  can  be  found 
only  in  the  works  of  those  whom 
he  calls  Biographers,  and  the  world, 
writers  of  fiction ;  that. the  business 
of  the  former  is  chiefly  to  describe 
countries  and  cities,  their  stetements 
of  filets  not  being  by  any  means  re- 
liable, so  that  they  may  be  more 
properly  designated  Topographers 
or  Chorographers ;  whereas  witn  the 
writers  whom  he  terms  Biographers 
the  &cte  they  deliver  may  be  relied 
upon,  though  they  often  mistake 
the  age  and  country  where  they 
happened. 

1  have  often  thought  that  the 
writera  of  works  of  travel  might 
likewise  be  divided  into  the  Topo- 
graphers and  Biographers.  Of  the 
former,  who  devote  themselves  chiefly 
to  describing  countries  and  cities. 
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many  notable  examples,  which  it 
would  be  invidious  in  me  to  parti- 
cnlarize,  might  doubtless  be  disco- 
Yered  by  the  curious  in  that  list  of 
books  for  sale  at  greatly  reduced 
prices  which  occupies  the  fourth 
page  of  Mr.  Mudie^s  monthly  lite- 
rary programme.  Of  the  latter, 
the  less  common  but  more  reliable 
works  of  trarel,  maybe  instanced 
those  of  the  late  Don  Manuel  Espri- 
dla,  the  Spanish  trayeller,  for  whose 
intoiesting  letters  we  were  indebted, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  to  the  late 
Mr.  Southey ;  of  lien-Ghien  Altangi, 
the  eminent  Chinese  traveller  and 
'  Citizen  of  the  World,'  introduced  to 
us  by  Dr.  Goldsmith;  of  Basselas, 
Prince  of  Abyssinia;  and  the  late 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver — ^works  of 
taivel  in  the  great  world  of  human 
nature  of  which  we  never  tire. 

In  investigating,  therefore,  the 
claims  to  authenticity  of  a  volume 
such  as  that  under  consideration, 
the  discriminating  critic  will  not  fail 
to  r^;ard  it  from  the  biographical 
as  well  as  the  topogiaphical  point  of 
view ;  since,  if  it  liEul  to  give  satis- 
faction in  one,  it  may  nevertheless 
prove  most  valuable  and  reliable  in 
the  other. 

As  I  accompanied  M.  Du  Chaillu 
in  hjs  narrative,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  whatever  might  be  its 
topographical  inaccuracies,  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  in  many  pa^culars, 
tnographicaUy  correct ;  that  the 
nations  which  he  had  visited 
appeared  not  wholly  unknown 
to  me;  and  that  the  creeds  and 
customs  which  he  represented  as 
prevailing  among  them  had  either 
fallen  under  my  own  observation 
or  been  described  in  works  with 
which  I  was  acquainted  of  previous 
authors.  This  circumstance  appeared 
the  more  extraordinary,  as  I  had 
certaiDly  never  visited  'Equatorial 
AMca,'  or  perused  any  descriptions 
of  it ;  my  travels,  either  of  flesh  or 
^irit,  never  having  extended  beyond 
the  shores  of  that  people  which  the 
short-sighted  civilization  of  a  bygone 
age  irreverently  characterized  as 
'ultimd  orbe  Britannos;'  or,  at  all 
events,  those  of  the  nations  with 
which  that  gifted  race  is  more  im- 
mediately associated. 

Tet,  wherever  I  accompanied  the 


traveller,  I  seemed  to  find  myself 
'  en  pays  de  connaissance.' 

There  were  the  Mongpwes,  for 
instance,  the  leading  tribe  of  the 
Gaboon,  as  they  are  described  by  the 
writer,  who,  he  tells  us,  are  so  much 
divided  into  classes,  whose  charac- 
teristio  is  their  great  eagerness  for 
trade,  and  whose  ambition  it  is  to 
possess  vessels,  and  place  their  fac- 
tories on  out-of-the-way  points  of 
the  sea-shore.  I  admit  tbat  their 
name  was  not  fEuniliar  to  me,  but  I 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
viction that  I,  too,  knew,  and  had 
even  dwelt  among  them.  As  for 
those  unprincipled  Mongpwes  whose 
great  aim,  we  are  told,  it  is  to  get 
trust ;  who  enter  into  reckless  spe- 
culatu)ns,  without  capital  upheld  by 
their '  Books,'  and,  using  the  repu- 
tation for  honesty  as  an  aid  to  fraud, 
develop  all  kinds  of  overtrading 
and  rascality,  I  was  peculiarly  im- 
pressed with  the  absence  of  novelty 
in  their  characteristics ;  and  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  I  had  had  my  me- 
mory refreshed  in  regard  to  them 
even  recently,  though  it  is  some 
time  since  I  taxed  my  brain  with 
reading  more  profound  than  the 
telegrams  or  the  '  London  Gazette ;' 
or  extended  my  wanderings  in  search 
of  knowledge  beyond  an  area  of  a 
couple  of  miles  from  my  home,  which 
would  scarcely  include  Basinghall 
Street  or  the  Old  Bailey. 

Suspending  final  judgment,  how- 
ever, until  I  had  proceeded  a  little 
further, — ^for  it  is  not  wise  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  isolated  co- 
incidences,— I  found  myself  among 
the  '  Gamma'  people,  those  smart 
tradere,  who,  our  traveller  tells  us, 
are  very  like  the  Mongpwes,  and 
have  the  same  language,  with  local 
variations,  who  are  divided  into  two 
tribes,  one  owning  the  shipping 
trade,  and  the  other  engaged  in 
producing  and  sending  its  goods  to 
ite  neighbour  to  trade  off;  among 
whom  the  wayfarer  settled  down 
for  a  time  in  a  village  which  he 
christened  '  Washington.'  Those 
'Gammas,'  who  were  some  years 
ago,  it  appears,  under  the  rule  of 
a  great  king,  but  who  now  own  no 
monarch  or  head  chief,  having  split 
into  two  Actions  headed  by  two 
leaders,  Rampano  and  Sangala,  who 
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at  the  time  oi  onr  narrator's  'visit 
were  at  war  with  each  other  upaa 
some  fimded  grieTanoe.  I  most 
confess  that  the  names  of  Bampano 
and  Sac^gala  are  entirely  new  to  me ; 
but  if  M.  Da  Ghailln  had  not  as^ 
snxed  ns  tiiat  he  had  himself  ar- 
bitrated between  iSbem,  and  settled 
their  dispute,  I  coiakl  have  ayeixed 
with  certainty  that  the  Cammas  were 
at  war  at  this  Tery  moment,  and  were 
very  mnoh  in  need,  indeed,  of  some 
friendly  intervention  tocompoee  their 
diffiBences. 

Wanderingonastiionghinadream 
in  which  combinations  the  most 
novel  and  nnezpected  occasion  no 
snrraise  to  ns,  I  fooad  myself  with 
M.  ihi  Ohailla  among  the  Oronngo 
tribe,  with  their  middie^dzed  mon- 
arch. King  Bango,  who  spoke  French, 
and  whose  yanity  was  gratified  }yy  a 
salTO  of  musketry.  That  powenfdi 
despot,  as  the  trayeller  describes 
him,  who  roles  by  his  personal  in- 
flnence,  in  a  nniform  with  gilt  em- 
broidery over  it,  with  a  tinsd  crown 
which  had  been  giyen  to  him  as  a 
special  gift  by  a  notorions  slaye- 
holder  named  Don  Jose,  with  whom 
he  had  had  large  dealings;  Eing 
Bango,  who  complained  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  qnaneisome  with  the 
traveller,  profieesing  to  belieye  that 
he  intended  to  insult  his  crown. 
Snrely,  even  wifch  my  limited  expe- 
riences, I  had  some  knowledge  of 
Sing  Bango  and  his  dominions  be- 
fore I  became  acquainted  with  Equa- 
torial AMca,  thoogh  I  am  bomid  to 
confess,  in  this  imstonce  also,  that  I 
do  not  remember  their  names.  I 
sospect  I  know  something,  too,  of 
the  xK>tent  slaveholder  to  whom  King 
Bango  is  indebted  far  his  crown, 
though  I  never  heard  him  named  to 
'ears  polite'  as  Don  Jose;  but  as  I 
desire  to  speak  or  think  of  that  peiv 
sonage  as  little  as  possible,  I  snail 
not  nirther  expatiate  in  regard  to 
him. 

In  many  of  the  more  minute  de- 
tails of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
these  savages  as  given  by  M.  Du 
Ghullxi,  the  absence  of  novelty  was 
so  noticeable  that  the  descriptions  of 
them  might  almost  have,  be^i  bor- 
rowed, as  I  have  said,  from  well- 
known  works  of  previous  authors. 
For  example,  the  ridiculous  fetishes 


which  the  traveller  describes  these 
tribes  as  hanging  about  them,  saad 
to  which  thoy  attech  such  great  le- 
veveooe,  were  referred  to  more  titan 
a  century  since  by  a  philosopher 
and  traveller  named  Shandy,  wnoae 
adventures  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  one  Sterna 
Speaking  of  a  tribe  whidi  he  names 
'  Ccwnoineun!  he  says :  '  The  wfacde 
tribe  of  them  are  so  befetished  with 
the  bobs  and  trinkets  of  criticism, 
their  heads  are  stuck  so  full  of  rules 
and  oompaBBes,and  have  that  eternal 
propensity  to  apply  them  on  all  oc- 
casions, tint  a  work  of  genius  had 
better  go  hang  than  stand  to  be 
picked  and  tortured  to  death  among 
them.'  This  tribe  is  known  to  exkt 
at  the  present  day  under  the  name 
of '  Oritia*  Cfc '  Meviewenf  and  may 
very  likely  be  found  to  be  identicid 
with  the  Balakai  and  Apingi  of  M.  Du 
Ghaallu. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
description  given  by  tiie  writer  of 
the  judicious  system  which  prevails 
among  the  aristocracy  of '  Equatonai 
AMca'  in  regard  to  the  ci^turo  of 
the  marriage  relations;  where,  h^ 
numerous  femily  alliances,  a  chief  is 
sure  of  influential  connexions  upon 
whom  he  can  call  fcnr  help  in  any 
emergency;  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, women  are  mainly  valuable 
as  a  means  of  sudi  connexions; 
where,  njxxn  this  system,  young  giila 
are  actually  married  to  old  men  for 
poHtical  reasons ;  where  conjugal  in- 
fidelity is  compensated  for  in  &6 
current  objects  of  barter  of  the  tribe, 
and  a  lover  can  secure  the  wife  Iqr  ft 
payment  to  the  husband.  All  these 
dreumstances  are  so  well  known  as 
to  be  scarcely  deserving  of  repetition ; 
and  undoubtedly  a  traveller  is  bound, 
if  he  have  nothing  new  to  tell  ns,  to 
reproduce,  for  our  amnsement  or  i^ 
struction,  something  of  the  old  that 
has  not  been  recently  under  our  no- 
tice, whidi  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
the  customs  and  practrces  refened 
to.  Indeed,  nmch  more  is  known 
on  the  subject  than  our  traveller  has 
told  us.  This  suppressian  may  have 
originated  in  a  consideration  on  his 
pfurt  for  public  morals ;  but  having 
said  80  much,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  might  have  completed  hk 
picture  by  noticing  that  so  conmHm 
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are  cases  of  oocjngal  infidelily  in 
'  Equatorial  Afirica/  that  a  separate 
conrt  of  jadicatme  is  appointed  to 
deal  with  them,  the  chief  judge  of 
which  IS  more  hardly  wor&d  than 
any  of  his  brethren,  and  that  all  the 
details  of  the  eridenoe  are  printed 
and  pnbHi^ed,  without  any  inter- 
ference on  the  port  of  the  head  men 
of  the  tribe,  and  are  pmchased  by 
the  natives  and  pernsed  in  their 
fiunihes  with  the  utmost  avidi^. 

One  mofe  example  will,  pernaps, 
soffice  to  satisfy  a  candid  reader  that 
whaterer  may  be  the  defects  of  M. 
Du  Ghaillu's  narratiye,  it  bears  many 
evidences  of  truth,  if  not  d  novelty. 
In  his  description  of  the  position  of 
woman  geirarally  in  '  Equatorial 
Aftica/  he  notices  particularly  the 
manner  in  which  the  men,  reserving 
to  themselves  all  occupations  and 
privileges  by  which  honour  and  dis- 
tinction are  conferred,  content  them- 
selves with  carrying  only  their  spears 
and  guns,  consigning  to  their  wcnnen 
ihe  pots  and  pans  and  other  culinary 
utensils  necessary  to  make  them 
comfortable.  In  a  recent  excellent 
brochure  entitled  'Bemarks  on  the 
Education  of  Girls,  with  reference 
to  the  Social,  Legal,  and  Industrial 
Position  of  Women  in  the  present 
day,  by  Bessie  Bayner  Parkes,'  the 
identical  state  of  things  described 
above  is  thus  referred  to : — '  Un- 
skilled in  the  peculiar  mental  wea- 
pons of  the  other  sex,  women  now 
appear  to  stand  towards  men  in  a 
position  parallel  to  that  of  the  churl 
or  bourgeois  of  the  middle  ages,  to 
whom  the  arms  and  accomplish- 
ments of  knighthood  were  demed.' 

Not  to  weary  the  patience  of  my 
reader  with  fdrther  illustrations,  I 
will  proceed  to  my  conclusions,  which 
I  will  arrange,  as  I  promised,  under 
three  heads :  either  that '  Equatorial 
Africa '  is  a  much  wider  region  of  the 
inhabited  globe  than  it  has  hitiierto 
been  supposed  to  be,  comprising 
many  more  nations  and  triboB  than 
has  been  imagined,  and  the  tribes 


and  nations  inhabiting  it  have  been 
and  are  known  by  other  names  than 
tibose  by  which  they  are  described 
by  M.  Du  Ohaillu ;  or  that  the  work 
is  an  ingenions  parable  or  allegory, 
wherein, 'as  dear  old  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  hath  it; '  things  are  set  down 
not  truly,  butas  it  were  in  a  picture 
orsimilitode;'  or,  thirdly  and  lastly, 
tiiat  it  is  not  so  difScult  to  prove 
black  to  be  white  as  has  been  cod- 
tended  by  logicians,  that  there  is 
more  in  common  between  civilization 
and  barbarism  than  the  former  would, 
periiaps,  be  prepared  to  admit,  and 
that  all  fauinan  nature  is  much  the 
same,  either  in  the  life  within  or  the 
life  without,  unless  tamed  and  soft- 
ened try  a  nationahty  more  universal 
and  all-comprehending  than  that  of 
country  or  colour^— a  civilization  of 
a  deeper,  truer,  and  purer  source 
tiian  that  of  mere  external  kiMW- 
ledge  and  conventional  refinement 

As  there  are  no  condusionB, 
however  well  demonstrated,  which 
are  not  subjected  in  these  days  to 
the  cavils  of  the  uncandid  and  illo- 
gical disputant,  it  is  possible  that  an 
objection  may  be  raised  to  mine  that 
they  leave  the  actual  question  at  issue 
between  M.  Du  Ghaillu  and  his  critics 
very  much  where  it  was  before. 
Not  to  waste  time  in  profitless  dis- 
cussion, I  would  submit  that  if  this 
were  so,  it  would  be  their  g^reatest 
merit;  and  under  any  circumstances 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  such 
is  not  infrequently  the  effect  of  the 
highest  judicial  decisions,  and  is,  in- 
deed, generally  the  ultimate  and  only 
end  of  disputations  and  controver- 
sies on  all  subjects^a  consideration 
which  might  almost  suggest  to  the 
philosophical  mind  the  avoidance  of 
them  altogether. 

If  my  laborious  investigations 
should  tend  in  any  degree  to  pro- 
mote this  desirable  object  in  London 
Society,  I  shall  not  in  vain  have  ac- 
companied M.  Du  Ghaillu  in  his 
perilous  travels  in  the  regions  of 
'  Equatorial  Africa.' 
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IT  was  a  delidoos  Bummer  eyening, 
the  ftesh  breeze  pouring  new 
life  into  lungs  choked  with  thick 
London  Bmoke,  and  the  setting  sun 
darting  its  last  red  rays  through 
the  waving  com,  when  we  issued 
from  the  station  door,  wearied  and 
cramped  with  long  sitting  in  a 
crowded  carriage,  and  were  heartily 
greeted  by  our  host,  whose  domains 
we  were  about  to  invada  A  few 
minutes  served  to  settle  us  on  the 
vehicle  in  waiting,  and  the  train  had 
hardly  proceeded  on  its  course  when 
we  were  merrily  bowling  along  to- 
wards our  home  in  the  New  Forest 

Even  the  country  drive  was  a 
luxury  to  those  who  had  for  months 
been  penned  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  metropolis,  and  after  a  mile  or 
so  had  be^  passed,  proved  to  be  not 
without  its  excitement  The  favourite 
old  horse — ^hight  Bufas,  in  honour  of 
the  second  William,  and  in  allusion 
to  his  bay  coat— trotted  off  in  great 
spirits,  knowing  that  every  step 
took  him  nearer  to  his  stable.  His 
owner,  however,  not  wishing  us  to 
be  taken  by  surprise,  told  us  casually 
that  Bufus  generally  fell  down  when 
descending  a  hill,  and  that  he  always 
liked  to  have  the  vehicle  pushed  be- 
hind him  whenever  he  came  to  an 
ascent;  but  that  those  who  were 
used  to  him  knew  what  to  expect, 
and  did  not  object  to  these  tniBing 
failings.  As,  therefore,  the  road  con- 
sisted, on  an  average,  of  six  miles  of 
hills  and  two  of  level  ground,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  mental  excitement 
was  combined  with  physical  exertion 
in  a  degree  rarely  witnessed.  How- 
.over,  we  have  started  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  everything  as  it 
came,  and  therefore  watched  Bufus 
carefully  as  he  went  down  hill,  and 
pushed  behind  when  he  went  up 
hill,  until  we  arrived  at  our  intended 
domicile;  the  vehicle  having  been 
very  usefid  in  holding  our  beggage, 
but  as  &r  as  ourselves  were  con- 
cerned, rather  an  honourable  appen- 
dage than  a  personal  conveyance. 

Evemng  had  set  in  long  before, 
and  the  glow-worms  had  started  one 
by  one  into  their  full  beauty  as  they 


lined  the  forest  pathways  like  mun- 
dane stars  shining  in  imitative  rivalry 
of  the  guttering  points  in  the  dark 
dome  B,hore,  (hie  of  them  we  placed 
on  tiie  splashboard  by  way  of  a 
lantern,  and  on  our  safe  arrival  laid 
it  carefully  among  some  herbage  just 
outside  the  door,  a  position  whidi  it 
held  for  three  days  and  nights. 

Such  a  lovely  sjiot  is  the  New 
Forest ;  l^e  soil  so  various,  the  trees 
so  magnificent,  the  flowers  so  per- 
fumed and  luxuriant,  and  the  birds 
so  plentiM  and  musical.  May  Hie 
Enclosure  Act,  that  has  turned  many 
a  mile  of  grand  forest  into  base  tur- 
nip land,  never  lay  its  withering 
grasp  on  the  New  Forest!  and  fiur 
be  from  our  eyes  the  chilling  sight 
of  the  splendid  oaks,  which  we  have 
so  long  loved,  lying  like  murdered 
corpses  on  the  ground,  their  white 
and  gnarled  limbs  stretched  out  as  if 
stiffened  in  deadly  agony,  and  their 
rugged  bark,  erst  rich  with  moss 
and  lichen,  stacked  in  heaps  by  their 
sides. 

Some  unimaginative  persons  talk 
of  the  dull  uniformity  of  the  forest — 
you  might  as  well  talk  of  the  dull 
uniformity  of  the  Strand  or  Begent 
Street,  and  with  much  more  reason 
of  the  dull  uniformity  of  Botten 
Bow.  The  real,  deep,  primitive 
forest  is  ever  changing,  and  in  one 
day  may  pass  through  a  thousand 
phases.  Putting  aside  the  two  great 
epochs  of  summer  and  winter,  of 
leafless  branch  and  wealthy  foliage, 
of  green-clad  boughs  and  snowy 
shroud,  together  with  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  spring's  delicate 
green  and  autumn's  rich  ruddy 
brovm,  there  is  hardly  a  day  when 
the  forest  does  not  assume  a  new 
aspect  as  each  hour  passes  away, 
and  in  which  its  threefold  harmo- 
nies of  sight,  sound,  and  scent  are 
not  woven  into  a  thousand  varied 
modulations,  like  a  fagued  melody 
of  some  great  master  in  music. 
Mendelssohn  always  reminds  me  of 
a  forest  No  one  can  appreciate  a 
forest  who  has  not  passed  whole  days 
in  its  solitary  depths,  and  watched  it 
from  the  early  morning  hours  to  the 
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deep,  dark  shades  of  sighi  Different 
YAroB,  insectB,  and  flowers  make  fheir 
appearance  at  their  chosen  hour,  and 
there  are  many  creatures  which 
emerge  from  their  hiding-places  only 
for  a  brief  space,  and  then  return 
into  darkness  and  solitude  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  sweet 
Toices  of  the  song-birds  have  their 
appointed  times,  and  the  perfume  of 
flower  and  leaf  changes  with  the 
march  of  the  sun. 

Full  of  pleasant  memories,  and 
gay  with  anticipations  for  the  mor- 
row, we,  two  old  foresters,  flung  open 
our  window  to  the  utmost,  so  as  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  owl  and  the 
silence,  and  to  be  awakened  by  the 
meny  songs  of  the  morning  birds. 
We  awoke  at  the  intended  hour,  bnt 
beard  no  birds,  nothing  but  a  rush- 
ing sound  as  of  rain  on  leayes. 
Horror!  the  sky  is  of  one  uniform 
leaden  tinge,  and  the  rain  is  ponring 
in  steady  nerpendicular  torrents,  as 
if  a  second  deluge  were  impending. 
What  shall  we  do  for  the  next  few 
bours,  while  the  household  is  asleep 
within  and  the  rain  pouring  without  r 
Let  ns  brave  the  storm,  accept  a  tho- 
rough soaking  as  an  inevitable  &ct, 
and  sally  boldly  into  the  forest  just 
to  see  its  aspect  after  a  wet  night 
and  during  heavy  rain. 

A  few  minutes  served  to  encase  our- 
selves in  the  very  oldest  habiliments 
that  our  wardrobe  could  furnish,  and 
to  see  us  on  onr  way.  Twenty  yards 
sufficed  to  drench  onr  clothing  as 
effectually  as  if  we  had  just  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  a  liver,  and  firam 
that  moment  we  became  delightfuUy 
indifferent  to  the  rain ;  having  a  kind 
of  wild  exultation  in  tiie  feeling  that 
we  could  walk  about  in  the  midst  of 
the  watery  torrent  without  seeking 
shelter  or  needing  an  umbrella.  I 
have  seldom  enjoyed  a  walk  more 
than  that  paunter  in  the  forest 
■glades,  with  the  noisy  patter  of  the 
rain-drops  on  ihe  leaves  overhead, 
the  pleasant  smell  of  the  crushed 
fern,  the  primitive  -independence  of 
being  thoroughly  wet  and  caring 
nothing  for  it,  and  the  plish-plash  of 
our  feet  as  every  step  pumped  water 
-out  of  our  boots.  Back  to  tne  house, 
through  the  rude  path,  now  some 
«ix  inches  deep  in  red  mud,  a  bri^ 
toilet,  and  a  very  welcome  breakfieist. 


Still  rain,  rain,  more  rain ;  and  what 
shall  we  do?  Cats'-cradle  afforded 
a  little  amusement,  uniting  the  ad- 
vantages of  adventurous  combina- 
tion, unexpected  results,  and  the 
least  possible  bodily  exertion.  Even 
this  recreation,  however,  is  scarcely 
exciting  enough  to  be  continued  for 
any  lengthened  period ;  and  after  a 
desperate  but  abortive  attempt  to 
play  at  fives  in  an  empty  garret,  we 
extemporized  a  game  at  bowls  on 
the  floor,  the '  jack '  being  represented 
by  a  bradawl  stuck  in  the  boards, 
and  the  bowls  by  two  india-rubb^ 
balls,  one  solid  and  small,  and  the 
other  hollow  and  large. 

The  beauty  of  the  game  was  en- 
hanced by  the  sloping  nature  of  the 
floor  causing  the  balls  to  roll  away 
until  they  were  either  checked  by 
the  wall  or  fell  down  the  staircase. 
This  difficulty,  however,  was  over- 
come by  the  inventive  genius  of  one 
player,  whom  modesty  forbids  me  to 
particularize,  and  a  few  handfuls  of 
oats  scattered  over  the  floor  served 
at  once  to  arrest  tiie  ball  and  to  test 
the  player's  skill  in  guiding  his  bowl 
neatly  into  the  little  hollows  left 
here  and  there  by  the  grain.  This 
absorbing  pursuit  carried  us  over 
three  or  four  hours,  when  its  course 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  a  summons 
to  dinner,  tiie  greater  part  of  that 
refection  having  been  cooked  in  tlie 
solitary  sitting-room  of  the  establish- 
ment 

Bain  still  heavy,  if  anything  heavier 
than  before,  and  what  shall  we  do? 
Let  us  throw  knives  at  a  mark  like 
Ho  Fi,  the  Chinese  juggler,  whose 
portrait   we   had   lately  seen,   re- 

E resented  as  in  the  act  of  aiming  a 
road-bladed  knife  at  a  fellow  coun- 
tryman standing  spread-eagle-wise 
against  a  board,  and  whose  out- 
stretched h'mbs  and  rigid  head  were 
encircled  with  similar  weapons. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  A 
target  was  rapidly  improvised,  a 
stout  board  fetched  from  the  shed, 
a  couple  of '  rymers '  sharpened,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  hands  were 
deep  in  this  most  absorbing  pursuit, 
which,  when  afterwards  imported 
into  the  metropolis,  proved  of  so 
fiuadnating  a  character  that  I  have 
known  the  whole  male  population  of 
a  drawing-room  desert   their   fair 
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companions  aaid  give  themselyes  up 
an  unresisting  prey  to  'pegging.' 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  tms  game. 
Ton  take  a  sharp-pointed  knife, 
chisel,  or  other  implement,  lay  it 
flat  along  the  hand,  the  point  di- 
rected n^  the  arm  and  the  handle 
jnst  projecting  from  the  finger-tips. 
Yon  take  a  good  aim  at  the  target, 
fling  the  kn£fe  so  as  to  canse  it  to 
make  one  half  torn  as  it  passes 
through  the  air,  and  ^  yon  haye 
praf ormed  all  theise  actions  correctly, 
the  knife  darts  into  the  target  ^& 
a  heavy  thud,  and  there  sticks 
qniyering  ^with  the  Tiolenoe  of  the 
blow.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  refinement  on 
'  Annt  Sally;'  qnite  as  exciting  and 
not  half  so  fiitigcdng. 

Night  again  drops  her  dank,  wet 
Teil  oyer  the  scene,  and  onr  yiat  to 
the  New  Forest  bids  ftir  to  be  a 
total  fidlnre. 

Brightly  shone  the  smibeams  on 
the  following  day;  the  dismal  splash 
of  rain  had  ceased ;  tlie  black,  cloudy 
sky  had  changed  to  deep  bine ;  the 
breeze  was  charged  wiw  perjfbme, 
and  tbe  air  filled  with  meiody.  A 
host  of  chaflfinches  were  congregated 
in  front  of  the  window,  pecking  about 
among  the  grass  and  twittering 
merrily  with  their  sweet  little  chatter. 
All  nature  seemed  to  rgoioe  in  the 
sunshine,  and  &e  deep  glades  of 
the  forest,  broken  by  sundry  gleams 
of  golden  light,  inyited  us  to  its 
presence. 

The  ground  was  still  wet  tmder 
our  feet,  the  beayy  ferns  dioimed 
showers  of  moisture  as  we  brushed 
against  their  wide  frcmds;  and  as 
the  wind  stirred  the  branches  above, 
occasional  shower-baths  came  pat- 
tering on  our  heads.  But  now 
changed  was  everything  around. 
The  birds  flitted  from  buiSi  to  bush, 
heedless  of  the  raindrops  scattered 
by  their  rapid  movements ;  theair  was 
filled  with  glittering  inserts,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  many  wings  gave  light 
and  brightness  to  the  scene.  The 
long  avenues  of  oak  and  beech  pro- 
duced effects  of  brilliant  many- 
coloured  light  and  deepest  shade 
that  no  painter  could  hope  to  imitate ; 
the  heavy  masses  of  holly  that 
studded  the  forest  gave  a  mysterious 
darkness  to  many  an  inlet,  while  the 
wide  clusters  of  foxgloves  reared 


fhdr  tall  heads  in  Ihe  patches  of 
sunshine  and  waved  Iheir  lovely 
petals  in  Ihe  breeze.  Foxgloves^ 
mdeed,  seem  to  be  the  leading 
characteristic  <^  that  part  of  tiie 
forest,  fix  it  was  impossible  to  look 
down  any  avenue  without  seeing  s 
cluster  of  tiiese  magnificent  floweiB 
shining  out  against  the  dark  masses 
of  shadowy  verdure,  and  giving 
wondrous  dfects  of  colour  just  where 
an  artist  would  most  want  them. 

It  was  most  beautiful,  too,  to 
watch  the  golden-winged  insecfB 
come  daarting  aciosstfae  sunbeanu^ 
issuing  like  visions  from  shrouded 
darkness,  glittering  for  a  moment 
like  hving  gems  as  they  shot  through 
the  narrow  belt  of  light,  and  vaniiE^ 
ing  into  the  mysterious  gloom  be- 
yond, as  if  suddenly  annihilated  by 
the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand. 
Itoe  pleasant  to  the  sight  than  to 
tiie  touch,  purticularly  for  penona 
endowed  with  a  4elicate  uin.  I 
never  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
exceeding  torture  that  the  plague 
of  flies  nrast  have  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians  untQ  I  had  passed  a  few 
hot  summer  days  in  Ihe  New  ForeBk 

Fhes  of  all  sorte,  sizes,  and  colours 
surround  the  hapless  victim,  and 
render  ffldstence  a  burden  and  a 
torment  Great,  buzzing,  wide- 
winged,  large-eyed  flies  charge  at 
him  with  a  trumpet  of  defiance,  and, 
in  spite  of  clothes,  find  some  weak 
point  through  which  ihpy  may  insert 
their  poisoned  dart  Tiny  flies,  too 
small  for  audible  murmur  of  wings, 
and  too  gentle  of  movement  to  be  no- 
ticed, run  nimbly  about  his  person, 
creep  up  his  sleeves,  slip  down  his 
neck,  get  into  his  eyes  and  nostrils, 
and  leave  memorials  of  their  presenee 
in  aseries  of  little angiy  red  pustules 
like  those  of  nettle-rash,  and  quite 
as  annoying.  Others,  again,  will  set 
to  work  in  a  calmly  composed  and 
business-like  style,  ali^t  on  his 
hand  or  wrist,  produce  a  case  of 
lancete  from  their  mouths,  and  bleed 
him  with  the  practised  skill  of  an 
old  surgeon. 

Besides  all  these  foes,  the  forest 
is  haunted  by  myriads  of  horrid 
ticks — ^flat-bodied,  active  little  crei^ 
tores,  with  legs  that  ding  hke  burrs, 
and  heads  barbed  hke  the  point  of  a 
harpoon.     These  insidious  animalft 
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swaim  upon  the  passenger,  and  are 
SQze  to  diaooTer  some  method  by 
which  they  may  creep  throogh  the 
dotiies  and  operate  on  their  victim. 
Imperceptibly  the  barbed  head  is 
thinst  under  the  akin,  and  the  crea- 
ture begins  to  suck  the  blood  of  its 
human  prey  with  soch  voracity  that 
befine  long  its  flat  and  almost  in- 
visible body  swells  into  a  blood- 
distended  bag,  and  the  tick  looks 
more  like  a  lipe  black  currant  than 
an  insect  H  it  should  be  dia- 
oovGied,  it  must  in  no  wise  be  torn 
away  l^  violence,  or  its  barbed  head 
woold  remain  in  the  wound  and  be 
liie  cause  of  painfiil  inflammatinii. 
These  are  two  modes  of  ridding  one- 
self of  ticks.  One  method  is  by 
lighting  a  large  fire,  taking  off  aU 
dothing,  and  rotating  before  the 
Idaae  as  if  attempting  suicide  by 
roasting.  The  ticks  cannot  endure 
liie  heat,  and  soon  &lloff;  but  as 
this  prooesB  is  hardly  feasible  in  an 
Engliidi  Ibrest,  it  is  bettor  to  have 
recourse  to  tbe  second  method, 
which  is  simply  to  brush  them  with 
a  leather  dipped  in  oiL 

As  for  myself^  in  spite  of  wearing 
large  gauntleted  leather  gloves,  and 
iyip^  the  wrists  and  ankles  with 
string,  the  insects  led  me  such  a  life 
that  I  hardly  dared  eater  the  forest 
At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  I 
rubbed  my  hands,  ankles,  fiioe,  and 
neck  well  with  naphtha,  and  kept  a 
little  bottle  in  my  pocket  for  renewal 
whenever  tiie  odour  seemed  to  be- 
come feint  and  ineffectual  After 
taUng  this  psecaution,  I  enpyed  a 
delightful  immunity  frcm.  insects, 
which  more  than  compensated  for 
the  very  unpleasant  scent  of  the 
naphtha.  Even  in  the  course  of  a 
long  day's  sojourn  in  the  forest 
depths,  not  a  fly  dared  meddle  with 
so  potent  an  odour,  and  it  was  most 
amusing  to  see  a  great  loud-winged 
insect  come  charging  akmg,  ready 
for  action  and  thirsting  for  blood,  and 
then  to  see  it  pause  in  fcdl  career, 
balance  itself  for  a  mcmient  on 
quivering  wings,  and  dart  off  at  an 
angle  from  the  hateful  scent. 

Upon  many  a  tree  were  the  nests, 
or  'cages,'  of  the  squirrel,  denoting 
the  abundance  of  those  pretty  little 
rniiniftig  in  the  neighbourhood.  Se- 
fara  very  long, a reddishdot  was  seen 


moving  among  the  grass,  and  we 
immediately  determined  to  'stalk' 
up  to  tiie  creature  and  to  watch  its 
habits.  Bdng  accustomed  to  wood- 
craft;, and  knowing  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  cover,  to  pass  among 
hTanakm  without  noise,  and  to  avoid 
snapping  dried  sticks  with  the  fee^ 
we  crept  to  a  tzee-trunk  witiun  six 
yards  of  the  squirrel,  and  there  sat 
quietiy  looking  at  him. 

There  he  was,  blithe  and  joyous, 
totally  ignorant  of  our  pesence,  but 
still  watehltd,  raising  himself  oooa- 
sionally  so  as  to  look  over  the  tops 
of  the  grass  blades,  but  never  seeing 
us  on  account  of  our  rigid  stillness. 
It  was  most  intnesting  to  watch 
the  pretty  little  animal  as  he  went 
skipping  over  tiie  ground  in  httle 


lolding  it  to  his  mouth  in  a  dainly 
and  well-bred  feshion,  tasting  it,  and 
then  throwing  it  down  in  disdain. 
Then  he  would  disi^vpear  entirely 
below  the  grass,  and  next  monient 
he  would  be  sitting  upri^t,  his 
bushy  tail  curled  over  his  head,  mod 
his  bright  eyes  gleaming  as  he  looked 
around. 

Suddenly  a  lad  came  running  to- 
wards us,  making  much  more  noise 
in  crashing  through  the  fern  tfaaoi 
a  dozen  fall-grown  elephants  would 
have  produced.  Up  jumped  the 
squirrd,  glanced  hastily  towards  tibe 
spot  whenoe  the  unwelcome  sounds 
proceeded,  and  dashed  off  for  the 
nearest  tree,  looking  wonderfolly 
like  a  miniature  fox  as  he  scudded 
over  the  ground,  his  body  stretched 
to  its  fall  length,  and  his  bushy  tail 
trailing  behind  him.  A  long  leap, 
and  he  had  jumped  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  towards  which  he  was  run- 
ning, and,  acoordiog  to  the  usual 
feshion  of  squirrels,  slipped  round  it 
so  as  to  interpose  the  trunk  between 
himself  and  the  supposed  foe.  But 
this  mancenvre  exactly  brought  him 
feoe  to  feoe  with  us,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  a  yard  or  two,  and  I 
never  saw  a  squirrel  look  more  be- 
wildered than  be  appeared  on  mining 
this  terrible  discovery.  He  never 
stopped  for  a  moment,  however,  but 
feiriy  gaUopedup  the  tree,  ran  along  a 
projeoting  branch,  made  a  great  l»p 
into  another  tree,  traversed  that  also. 
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and  in  two  minutes  was  fairly  out  of 
sight. 

Here  let  me  offer  an  indignant 
protest  against  two  subterfuges  tm- 
der  which  the  destrojing  nature  of 
man  hides  its  uglinass. 

There  are  some  persons  in  whom 
the  destructive  element  is  acknow- 
ledgedly  developed  in  all  its  fulness, 
who  hve  but  to  hunt,  to  shoot,  and  to 
fish,  and  who  really  seem  to  have  gra- 
dually drill(?<l  themselves  into  a  heart- 
felt belief  that  to  destroy  the  furred, 
feathered,  and  scaled  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  is  the  noblest  aim  of  man, 
and  one  to  which  every  other  object 
must  necessarily  be  subservient.  As 
a  natural  corollary  of  this  proposi- 
tion, follows  the  extirpation  of  every 
living  creature  that  can  interfere, 
cither  actively  or  passively,  with  their 
sport,  the  result  being  to  depopulate 
the  country  of  every  being  in  which 
is  the  breath  of  life. 

All  the  Ixjautiful  and  truly  useful 
weasel  tribe  are  to  be  killed  because 
they  will  eat  hares,  rabbits,  and 
feathered  game ;  all  the  hawk  tribe 
fall  imder  the  same  ban ;  the  ravens, 
crows,  and  magpies  are  to  be  killed 
because  they  are  apt  to  rob  the  nests 
of  partridges  and  pheasants;  the 
little  birds  because  they  eat  the 
com  on  which  the  pheasants  might 
feed ;  and  even  the  squirrel  is  now 
reckoned  among  the  vermin  because 
it  is  known  to  regale  itself  occasionally 
on  young  birds,  and  possibly  on  their 
eggs.  The  keeper  who  destroys  the 
greatest  number  of  these  'vermin' 
earns  the  highest  praise  from  hia 
master ;  and,  to  all  appearances,  the 
very  perfection  of  a  forest  in  the 
eyes  of  a  sxx)rtsman  would  be  that  it 
should  not  harbour  a  single  creature 
except  those  which  are  dignified  by 
the  title  of  game,  and  thought  worthy 
of  death  from  the  hand  of  their 
owner. 

It  is  a  pitifal  sight  in  this  grand 
forest  to  view  the  handiwork  of  the 
keepers  in  the  shape  of  noble  hawks, 
ravens,  martens^  squirrels,  and  other 
wild  denizens  of  the  woods  nailed  on 
the  trunks  of  trees  or  hung  in 
withered  clusters  from  their  boughs. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  true  sports- 
man would  find  his  amusement 
curtailed  by  their  life,  feeling  sure 
that  nature  can  generally  keep  her 


own  balance,  as  is  exemplified  in 
countries  where  the  Game  Laws  were 
never  heard  of,  where  game  preserva- 
tion has  never  been  dreamed  of,  and 
where  the  game  abouuiis  in  spite  of 
the  swarming  'vermin,'  far  more 
numerous  and  powerful  than  those 
of  our  own  comitry. 

Another,  and  more  noxious  kind 
of   destroyers,  is    found    in   those 
pseudo-zoologists  who  hypocritically 
conceal  their  love  of  slaughter  under 
the  guise  of  scienoe,*and,  necrologists 
as  they  are,  never  can  watch  an 
animal  without  wanting  to  kill  it. 
The  daily  papers  afford  abimdant 
instances  of  such  mock  science ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  even  a  parrot 
cannot   escape    from    its   domicile 
without  running  the  most  imminent 
risk  of  being  shot    Not  a  rare  bird 
has  a  chance  of  escape  if  it  once 
shows  itself  within  the  limit  of  the 
British  Isles ;  and  I  can  but  think 
with  exultation  of  those  deluded  in- 
dividuals who  spent  much  powder 
and  shot,  and  more  patience  upon 
some  rare  searbird  which  had  settled 
in    a    lake,  and  which   afterwards 
proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  stuffed 
skin  ingem'ously  anchored  by  a  long 
line.    Such  persons  never  think  of 
watching  the  living  being  in  order 
to  learn  the  wonderful  instincts  witli 
which  its  Maker  has  gifted  it,  and 
the  interesting  habits  and  customs 
belonging  to  the  individual  or  the 
species.    Should  they  come  across  a 
rare  bird,  their  first  regret  is  that 
they  have  no  gun  with  them,  and 
instead  of  feeling  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  fiirther  know- 
l^ge,  they  only  lament  that  they 
cannot  take  away  from  the  bright 
being  that  life  which  it  is  so  evi- 
dently created  to   enjoy,  and   the 
causeless  deprivation  of  which  is 
literally  a  robbery  of  its  birthright 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
our  expedition  was  to  ascertain  the 
mode  in  which  the  sm'pe  produces 
the  remarkable  sound  called  '  dram- 
ming,' from  its  fimcied  resemblance 
to  tiie  distant  roll  of  the  military 
drum.     To  my  ears,  however,  the 
mingled  whizz  and  hum  of  a  slack- 
ened harp-string  gives  the  best  idea 
of  this  remarkable  sound. 

It  must  be  premised  that,  during 
the  breeding  season,  the  male  snipe. 
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like  many  other  creatoies,  aasmnes 
new  habits  and  ntters  new  sounds. 
Generally,  the  flight  of  this  bird  is 
short  and  fitfol,  as  is  well  Imown  to 
fdl  sportsmen,  and  seldom  lasts  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  But  during  the 
breeding  season  the  snipe  becomes 
an  altered  being.  Towards  evening, 
it  leaves  its  marshy  couch,  and  rises 
to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  where  it 
continues  to  wheel  in  circuitous 
flight  for  a  considerable  period, 
mostly  confining  itself  within  the 
limits  of  a  large  circle,  and  uttezing 
almost  continually  a  loud,  sharp,  un- 
musica],and  monosyllabic  cry,  which 
may  be  roughly  imitated  by  the 
words 'chic!  chic!  chick-a  chick-a, 
chic !  chic !'  &c.  At  varying  inter- 
vals it  sweeps  downwards,  making  a 
stoop  not  unlike  that  of  a  hawk, 
and  producing  the  sound  called 
dnunming,  during  the  stoop. 

How  £e  bird  drums  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  doubt,  some  na- 
turalists attributing  it  to  the  organs 
of  voice,  others  to  the  wings,  and 
others  to  the  tail.  To  set  this  ques* 
tion  at  rest  was  tiierefore  an  in- 
teresting pursuit,  and  to  that  pur- 
pose several  successive  evenings 
were  devoted. 

As  soon  as  the  snipes  began  to 
drum,  we  set  out  for  the  marshy 
ground  over  which  they  flew,  and 
by  dint  of  cautious  management 
succeeded  in  ensconcing  ourselves 
in  a  dense  thicket  of  thorn  and 
blackberry,  where  we  were  i)erfectly 
concealed,  but  whence  we  had  a 
thorough  command  of  the  sky.  Not 
choosing  to  trust  to  my  single  ob- 
servation, I  had  two  friends  with 
me,  one  of  whom  is  a  well-known 
bush  huntsman  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  an  old  and  observant  inha- 
bitant of  Hbe  forest  We  were  also 
supplied  with  powerfid  glasses. 

Before  we  had  lain  very  long  in 
ambush,  the  desired  sound  struck 
our  ears,  proceeding  from  a  snipe 
that  was  circling  high  above  us. 
We  watched  the  bird  for  a  long 
time,  but  he  never  came  near  enough 
to  give  a  good  view.  Several  others 
afforded  us  much  disappointment, 
but  at  last  all  our  trouble  was  fcdly 
repaid.  A  fine  snipe  arose  at  no 
great  distance,  and  just  as  if  he  had 
known  our  object  and  intended  to 


give  us  his  best  aid,  began  to  cry 
and  drum  just  over  our  heads,  and  at 
so  small  a  height,  that  as  he  wheeled 
in  airy  circles,  his  long  beak  and 
bright  eye  were  clearly  seen  even  by 
the  unaided  vision,  while  the  double 
field-glasses  with  which  we  were 
suppHed  gave  us  as  excellent  a 
view  of  the  bird  as  if  it  were  within 
two  yards. 

It  was,  then,  quite  clear  that  the 
drumming  sound  was  not  produced 
by  the  voice,  as  the  bird  repeatedly 
uttered  the  cry  of  'chic!  chic! 
chick-a!'  simultaneously  with  the 
drumming.  Without  offering  any 
opinion,  we  repeatedly  watched  the 
bird,  and  then  compared  our  obser- 
vations. They  were  unanimous,  and 
to  the  eflfoct  that  the  sound  was 
produced  by  the  quill  feathers  of 
the  wings.  The  bird  never  drummed 
except  when  on  the  stoop,  and  when- 
ever it  performed  this  manoeuvre, 
the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings  were 
always  expanded  to  their  utmost 
width,  so  that  the  light  could  be 
seen  between  them,  and  quivered 
with  a  rapid  tremulous  motion  that 
quite  blurred  their  outlines.  Our 
observations  were  repeated  during 
several  successive  evenings,  and 
always  with  the  same  result. 

There  is  perhaps  no  locality  in 
the  whole  of  this  country  so  well 
adapted  to  the  natural  historian  as 
the  New  Forest,  the  conditions  of 
son,  elevation,  and  foliage  being  so 
prodigally  varied,  that  almost  any 
creature  can  find  a  refuge  in  some 
portion  of  its  limits.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  spot  on  which  we  resided, 
but  which  1  do  not  intend  to  par- 
ticularize, lest  its  sacrod  recesses 
should  be  profiEuied  by  the  step  of 
outer  barbarians,  and  its  wild  glades 
polluted  by  empty  porter  botties, 
broken  crockery,  and  greasy  sand- 
wich papers. 

The  cultivated  ground  in  front 
of  the  house  reached  a  rapid  and 
narrow  brook.  Beyond  the  brook 
was  a  large  expanse  of  marsh  and 
shaking  bog,  hsurbouring  multitudes 
of  snipes.  In  the  middle  of  this 
swamp  our  drumming  observations 
were  made.  The  ground  suddenly 
rose  beyond  this  bog  into  a  wide 
but  not  very  high  hill,  covered 
densely  witii  heather,  and  giving 
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shelter  to  grouse  and  pheasants. 
About  four  miles  tother  the  heath 
^nis  abruptly  ended  by  a  large  fir- 
wood,  in  which  the  deer  loved  to 
eonch.  We  onoe  devoted  a  whole 
morning  to  tracking  a  deer  l^  its 
IbotBteps  or '  spoor ,'  and  after  some 
three  hoars'  careful  chase,  found  the 
oreatore  lying  couched  among  the 
fem.  Eavens  were  often  seen  hotyily 
jQappmg  their  way  OTsr  the  heather, 
and  on  one  or  two  occasians  our 
eyes  were  gratified  with  the  giaod 
sweeping  flight  of  the  buzzard,  as  it 
Boojed  on  steady  wing,  inclining 
itself  fiKim  side  to  side  like  an  ac- 
complished skater  on  the  outskie 
edge,  but  appealing  to  make  its  way 
through  the  ahr  as  if  by  simple 
•volition.  Bright^lumaged  wood- 
pedcers  fled  screaming  through  the 
fofest  deplhs,  and  many  a  tree-trunk 
bora  witness  of  their  persevering 
labours. 

The  human  "'populatioiQ  of  the 
forest  have,  in  course  of  time,  become 
deeply  saturated  with  the  wild,  un- 
cultivated air  of  the  region  in  which 
they  reside ;  and  many  an  aged  man 
has  never  seen  a  town  in  his  life, 
or  ventured  beyond  the  hmits  of  the 
fianiliar  forest  lands.  A  practised 
eye  can  mostly  detect  a  forester  at  a 
glance,  a  strange  fiunily  likened 
bemg  observable  in  all  who  have 
passed  their  enstence  in  this  place 
— probably  owing  to  the  contmnal 
intermarriages  which  necessarily 
occur  among  them.  Even  the  tone 
of  voice  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and 
the  drawling,  high-pitched  chaint  of 
the  thorough-bred  forester  is  not 
likely  to  be  forgotten  when  once 
heard.  In  fiict,  tne  forest  is  to  its 
aborigines  what  the  desert  is  to  the 
nOToad  Arab ;  and  the  wild  Bedouin 
can  hardly  feel  more  terror  at  the 
idea  of  entering  the  habitati<Mis  of 
civilized  man,  than  does  the  forester 
at  the  notion  of  exchanging  thQ  trees 
for  houses. 

I  remember  that  on  one  occasion, 
after  the  hay  had  been  got  in,  a  cart- 
load was  destined  for  some  stobles  at 
Southampton.  The  fragrant  trusses 
were  placed  on  the  waggon,  the 
horses  harnessed  and  all  was  ready 
for  the  journey,  when  an  unexpected 
difficulty  arose  in  the  person  of  the 
carter,  a  fine  young  fellow  of  six-and- 


twenty,  one  of  the  first  in  the  field 
and  aJl  the  rustic  sports.  After  a 
vast  amount  of  prevarication,  he 
flatly  refused  to  leave  the  forest,  and 
when  peremptorily  ordered  to  do  scs 
he  sat  down  on  the  roadside  and 
sobbed  like  a  child  with  sheer  terror 
of  the  unknown  regions  beyond  his 
ken.  An  exact  parallel  to  his  de- 
spairing fears  may  be  often  seen  in 
the  crowded  thoroughferes  of  Lon- 
don,  where  a  child  has  lost  its  way, 
and  stands  weeping  in  the  depths  of 
its  misery,  beset  on  all  sides  hj 
vague  ^fears,  and  as  hopelessly  be- 
wildered as  if  it  had  beoi  suddenly 
transported  to  another  planet  T^e 
such  a  man  out  of  the  forest,  run 
him  off  by  express  train  to  Londan, 
put  him  down  at  London  Bridge  or 
Charing  Gross,  and  he  would  become 
ft  maniac  fiom  the  rush  of  ideas  to 
the  brain,  like  that  EafiSr  chief 
whose  head  was  turned  hj  the 
engines  of  a  steamer,  and  who  de- 
liberately hauled  himself  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  by  means  of  the 
chain  cable. 

There  is  also  a  strange  race  of 
beings  called   t^e  woodmen,  who 
certain  loescriptive  rights 
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)m  time  immemoriaL  They  are 
the  most  independent  set  imaginable, 
and  laugh  at  law  or  justice.  Their 
carte  are  at  least  two  feet  wider  than 
is  allowed  by  .legal  authority,  and 
while  driving  along  the  road  they 
are  totally  .regardless  of  the  right 
and  wrong  side.  Those  who  meet 
them  may  turn  aside  if  they  like, 
but  they  proceed  on  their  course 
without  paying  the  least  respect  to 
the  tadt  regulations  of  the  road. 
One  Saturday,  while  driving  on  the 
high  road,  we  met  a  long  string  of 
wood-carte,  all  on  the  wrong  side,  all 
straggling  in  such  a  manner  that 
we  were  fein  to  draw  our  vehide 
into  the  diteh,  and  on  every  cart 
were  one  or  two  woodmen,  lymg  in 
a  stete  of  senseless  intoxicatKm,  and 
leaving  their  horses  to  find  their 
own  way  home— a  task  which  th^y 
certainly  performed  with  an  accuracy 
that  warranted  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  them. 

Many  of  these  men  would  not  be 
sober  until  the  Tuesday ;  they  would 
sleep  off  their  headaches  on  Wed- 
nesday, on  Thursday  and  Friday 
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they  wonld  earn  a  week's  wages,  and 
on  Saturday  they  would  set  df  to 
the  public -hoofls  and  renew  the 
last  week's  Boenes.  This  kind  of  life 
suits  their  lawless  natures^  and  they 
would  rather  lead  this  wild  and 
reckless  ezistanoe,  than  become 
honoured  and  usefol  members  of 
society,  as  th^  mig^t  easily  do,  con- 
sidering the  wages  which  they  can 
earn*  Perhaps  their  wiyes  and 
children  might  hold  a  difEorent 
opinion,  especially  firam  Saturday 
evening  to  Wednasday  moniing. 

YipeiB  are  detightfdUy  ptontifnl 
in  tl^  New  Ecoest,  and  during  our 
limited  sojourn  I  saw  three  distinct 
vanetieB,  theocxnmon,  the  light  gr^, 
and  the  yellow,  the  last  mentioned 
being  the  largest  living  Tiper  I  ever 
saw.  Apropos  of  ^pars,  it  so  happen- 
ed tibat  some  fiomers  were  paying  a 
passing  call,  when  a  labourer  biou^t 
mea  modarate-siaBd  Tiper  hanging  to 
a  stzing.  Acting  on  me  impulse  of 
the  moment,  I  flung  my  kniie  at  the 
iiq>tfle,  and  by  a  wondronsly  for- 
tonate  shot,  droTO  the  blade  fairly 
through  the  spine  just  behind  the 
head.  My  M^  ibUowed  suit^  and 
inmsfixed  the  snake  about  the  mid- 
dle of  its  body.  The  fiumers  were 
quite  aghast  at  our  skill,  and  it  may 
be  imttgirt^i  that  we  did  not  dis- 
abuse them  of  their  good  opinion  by 
attempting  a  repetiilon  of  the  feat 

After  a  number  of  experiments  on 
the  living  viper,  I  Ibund  that  the 
zeptiles  could  never  be  induced  to 
bite  at  a  stick,  however  great  the 
provocation  might  be,  but  that  as 
soon  as  any  living  creature  came 
witfain  reach,  th^  were  sure  to 
strike.  The  fbEesters  were  actuated 
by  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  viper, 
bat  feared  the  harmlesB  blindworm 
ftff  more  than  the  really  venomous 
reptile.  One  of  the  labourers  brought 
to  me  the  upper  half  of  a  blindworm 
aqnoeeaed  ti^tly  in  his  cap  (the 
erestore  having  thrown  off  its  tail 
aecofding  to  custom),  and  was 
almost  pale  with  horror  when  I  took 
it  from  the  cap  with  bare  hands. 
Mr.  Waterton's  feat  of  carrying 
twenty-seven  living  rattlesnakes  from 
one  room  to  another  afforded  a  suf- 
ficientiy  terrifying  spectacle,  but  in 
the  eye  of  a  genuine  forester  could 
not  compare  with  the  prowess  dis- 


played in  seizing  a  blindwonn  with 
the  bare  hands. 

Perhaps  the  night  walks  in  the 
forest  afforded  the  most  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  our  visit  At 
night&il  we  used  to  put  a  compass 
and  some  matches  in  our  pockets, 
and  start  off  for  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  taking  care  to  step  very 
gently  so  as  to  give  no  audible  alarm, 
and  to  keep  ourselves  well  in  the 
shade,  so  as  to  avoid  detection  by 
sight  It  was  most  delightful  to 
wander  thus  into  the  heart  of  the 
primeval  forest,  among  the  great 
oaks  and  beeches,  to  seat  ouraalves 
&oe  to  fiice  on  the  soft  moss  at  the 
foot  of  some  tree,  and  listen  to  the 
weird-like  sounds  alternating  with 
the  solemn  stillness  of  the  woods. 
At  times  the  silence  .became 'ahnost 
audible,  so  profound  was  the  hushed 
dJmof  nig^t ;  while  at  intervals  the 
sharp  yai>ping  bark  of  a  fox  might 
be  heard  in  the  distance,  the  droway 
hum  of  the  watchman  beetle  came 
vaguely  tboough  the  air,  and  the 
locust-like  cry  of  the  goatsucker 
resounded  from  the  trees.  These 
curious  birds  were  very  common 
and  i'quite  fiuniliar,  allowing  us  to 
approach  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
branch  on  whidi  they  crouched,  or 
sometimes  sweeping  with  their  ready 
flight  to  the  ground  in  front  of  us, 
and  thai  peosing  menily  away  at 
tiie  various  insects  which  traversed 
the  grass.  There  is,  by  the  way,  a 
curious  superstition  about  these 
lMid&  If  they  come  dose  to  a  house 
and  sing  three  times,  they  prophecy 
a  death  inthe&mily ;  if  five  time8,a 
birth;  and  if  seven  times,  a  wedding. 

Itis  strange  that  man  and  animals 
should  fiill  so  readily  into  the  pri- 
mitive life,  and  aUow  the  instincts 
to  regain  thdr  original  and  le- 
gitimate sway  over  the  habits. 
Even  the  very  cows  learn  the  cus- 
toms of  the  bush  in  a  marvellously 
short  time,  and  walk  with  the  same 
lifted  step  as  the  antelope  that  has 
spent  all  its  life  in  the  forest  One 
night,  as  we  were  standing  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  a  slight  crackling 
of  dry  sticks  was  heard.  We  drew 
deeper  into  the  shadows,  assured 
ourselves  that  nothing  white  was 
visible  in  our  dress,  and  that  our 
sticks  were  well  grasped;   for  a 
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night  walk  in  the  New  Foiest  is  not 
without  its  perils,  the  poachers  being 
perhaps  the  most  crafty  and  des- 
perate in  England.  Mui  or  beast 
however,  the  creature  passed  by,  but 
kept  so  closely  in  the  shade,  that 
we  could  not  even  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  form.  Stealing  gently  to  the 
spot,  we  felt  the  ground  carefully, 
and  soon  found  the  fresh  spoor  of  a 
cow,  which  had  got  into  tne  forest 
and  instinctiyely  moved  as  if  it  were 
liable  to  be  hunted  as  soon  as  seen. 

After  a  number  of  experiments, 
we  found  that  nothing  is  so  utterly 
invisible  in  a  forest  at  night  as 
darkish  grey,  but  not  too  dark. 
Black  is  seen  with  comparative 
ease,  red  is  nearly  invisible,  and  so 
is  brown ;  but  with  dark  grey  the 
only  visible  portions  are  the  hands 
and  foce,  so  that  a  pair  of  dark 
gloves  and  a  dark  mask  would 
render  a  human  being  quite  un- 
distinguishable  at  two  yiuds,  pro- 
vided he  remained  in  the  shade,  and 
did  not  allow  his  form  to  be  defined 
against  the  sky. 

One  night  was  truly  memorabla 
We  had  started  as  usual,  when  we 
saw  an  odd  kind  of  light  among  the 
trees,  for  which  we  could  not  ac- 
count. First  we  thought  it  was  a 
XKiper  lamp  hung  up  by  way  of  a 
trick,  but  soon  found  that  it  was  fax 
beyond  the  trees.  Surely  it  must  be 
Gapella  shining  dimly  through  a  fog ; 
but  on  looking  more  carefully,  Capella 
was  discovered  without  any  foggmess 
about  it  Suddenly  my  companion 
gave  a  hideous  shriek,  executed  a 
pas  de  setd  expressive  of  astonish- 
ment, and  employing,  aa  is  his 
custom  when  excited,  Luiguage  more 
remarkable  for  energy  thim  elegance, 
cried  out  that  '  it  was  a  thundering 
big  comet  as  safe  as  the  bank!' 
And  so  it  proved  to  be.  No  more 
forest  for  us  that  night,  but  out 
came  the  telescope,  the  sextant, 
and  the  note-book,  and  the  whole 
evening  was  passed  in  taking  ob- 
servations and  running  into  the 
house  to  record  them.  As  the 
mighty  comet  stretched  its  fiery 
train  over  the  zenith,  great  was  the 
excitement  as  its  vast  proportions 
expanded  vrith  the  darkness  of 
night.  '  ril  get  its  angles  between 
the  stars,'  cried  my  friend, '  and  you 


measnie  its  length.'     Off  to  the 
house  at  ftdl  run. 

'  How  many  degrees?' 

'  Eighty-two  and  a  hall' 

'  Humbug!  I  don't  believe  it' 

'  Look  for  yourself,  then.' 

'  Must  have  been  wrongly  handled ; 
I'll  measure  it  myself.' 

Off  rushes  me  excited  astro- 
nomer, sextant  in  hand,  and  in  five 
minutes  is  back  again. 

'  How  many  degrees  is  it  now  ?' 

'  Eighty-six  I  make  it' 

And  in  this  manner  we  spent  the 
greater  part  of  that  night,  the  oomet 
seeming  to  lengthen  with  eveiy 
hour.  It  was  certainly  a  most  start- 
ling occurrence.  No  one  expects  to 
walk  out  of  a  house,  according  (to 
usual  custom,  and  to  meet  a  full- 
blown oomet  in  the  face.  But  here 
was  the  stranger,  waving  its  flaming 
sword  over  our  heads,  and  stretching 
its  vast  length  over  a  greater  space 
of  sky  than  was  occupied  by  the 
great  comet  of  1 8  $8,  which  had  spent 
so  many  weeks  in  attaining  its  full  siza 

Much  more  is  there  to  say  of  the 
New  Forest;  of  its  many-tinted 
flowers,  its  wealth  of  insect  life,  its 
wild  and  piquantiy-flayoured  fruits, 
and  its  wonderful  depth  of  foliage, 
its  grand  old  trees,  among  which  tiie 
'  king  beech '  raises  its  royal  head  in 
acknowledged  superiority.  It  is 
iodeed  almost  a  new  world ;  and  to 
a  Londoner  affords  a  frresh  ourrent 
of  ideas  that  regenerates  the  mind 
like  fresh  blood  to  the  heart  Here 
all  oonventionahties  cease:  Mrs. 
Grundy  could  not  Uve  for  five 
minutes  in  the  forest  depths,  there 
are  no  neighbours  to  criticise  the 
appearance,  no  gossijis  to  decry  the 
cnaracter.  Man  lives  for  a  while 
the  real  unsophistical  life  of  Nature, 
and,  it  may  be,  will  learn  many 
a  lesson  for  which  he  will  be  the 
better  until  Ms  dying  day,  and  per- 
haps after  it  And  tnese  privil^es 
may  be  gained  by  just  taking  a 
railway  ticket  for  the  nearest  station 
to  the  Forest  (say  Southampton) 
where  the  traveller  will  be  depositea 
in  less  time  than  is  often  occupied 
in  getting  to  an  awkward  suburb  of 
London.  But  our  space  is  at  an 
end,  and  we  must  neluctantly  bid  a 
forewell  to  that  valued  spot,  hopmg 
soon  to  visit  it  again.        J.  G.  W . 
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THE  honse  was  jointed  out  by  a 
young  Arab  of  the  croBsmg, 
who  had  been  8kii>ping  on  before 
the  decent  inquirer  in  black,  as  the 
manner  of  his  tribe  is.  And  he  pat- 
tering away  to  his  Angean  beat,  the 
decent  stranger  looks  up  through 
his  glasses  at  the  house  with  much 
relish— as  though  it  were  a  ripe  and 
luscious  fruit  He  seemed  to  have 
ample  ^alue  for  his  money,  and 
literally  gorged  his  eyes  with  the 
prospecl 

Had  he  been  a  miser  he  might 
have  groaned  over  his  misspent 
pennies :  for  the  spot  was  advertised 
ever  so  conspicuously  by  a  group  of 
the  great  unclean— men  and  women 
of  the  broad  rag  world  hanging 
about,  in  the  middle  of  the  road — 
leaning  on  the  rails,  and  on  the  gate, 
kept  fast  locked,  to  have  their  full 
of  staring.  Scraps  of  this  shabby 
communiiy  dribbled  away  at  one 
end,  while  other  scraps  came  and 
restored  the  fit  balance  at  the  other. 
And  though  no  one  of  them  could 
say  that  uey  expected  the  front  to 
tumble  flat  like  a  '  practical '  scene 
out  of  a  pantomime,  or  that  the 
doors  were  to  be  flmig  open  and 
they  were  to  be  invited  in  to  hospi- 
teJity,  and  be  otherwise  handsomely 
treated,  still  they  all  had  some  good 
purpose  in  staring  at  the  house,  and 
found  the  process  satis&ctory.  They 
had  been  staring  since  eight  o'clock 
on  that  morning,  and  woi^d  stare  on 
until  dark.  And,  it  may  be  re- 
peated, they  had  good  method  in 
their  staring. 

n. 

The  next  question  is — ^for  those  not 
of  the  locahty — what  these  units  of 
the  great  corps  of  the  unwashed 
were  staring  at.  At  a  house;  but 
this  is  too  general.  At  number  five, 
then,  Dafifodil  Terrace— number  five 
being  but  an  inch  out  of  so  many 
htmdred  yards  of  neat,  bright-red 
brick  ribbon,  reeled  off  in  a  terrace 
cui  infinitum^o,  row  of  pantomime 
houses  projected  in  cetemum — beau- 
tifully chastened,  and  in  a  manner 
Buskinized  by  little  edging  and  con- 
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fectionery  work  of  parti-coloured 
bricks,  mainly  mustara  colour,  and 
producing  a  very  '  tasty '  effect. 
Contractor  had  done  his  work  nobly 
and  was  actually  reeling  off  miles  of 
a  similar  pattern,  just  like  an  expert 
shopman  at  his  counter — on  the 
new  building  grounds  out  towards 
the  country.  But  why  should  the 
unwashed,  and  the  butcher-boy  ele- 
ment, and  the  strap-and-pot  element 
so  &ncy  this  special  number  five, 
particularly  when  they  had  a  whole 
file,  stretehing  to  number  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  or  so  to  pick  from  ? 
Why  the  fact  is,  it  was  whispered 
that  a  very  ugly  business  had  taken 
place  there  that  morning — ^very  pain- 
ml  for  the  inmiediate  family,  and 
most  undesirable  for  the  neighbour- 
hood in  reference  to  a  letting  or 
other  view.  The  life  of  a  line  of 
respectable  tenements  should  move 
in  smooth,  equable  course,  and 
should  not  be  disturbed  by  vulgar 
spasmodics.  As  it  is  with  your  true 
persons  of  quality,  who  have  nothing 
marked  in  dr^  or  manner,  so 
with  your  true  houses  of  quality. 
And  yet  here  was  nothing  diort  of 
suicide,  gross,  flagrant,  outspeaking 
suicide  entailing  a  distressing  pub- 
licity—and the  whole  notorious  train 
of  coroner,  police,  doctors,  post- 
mortems, and  the  other  disagreeable 
incidents.  The  curious  part  of  the 
business  was,  that  this  was  about 
the  last  sort  of  catastrophe  man- 
kind, in  that  neighbourhood,  might 
reasonably  have  looked  for.  For 
only  a  few  days  back  they  had  been 
very  busy  with  an  expected  nuptial 
rite,  whereof  the  scene  was  to  be  in 
that  very  house.  The  actors,  pro- 
I)erties,  incidents,  and  decorations  of 
that  ceremonial  had  all  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  public  for  some  tune. 
The  neighbourhood  had  been  rife 
widi  the  particulars.  It  was  a  com- 
mon fund,  in  which  all  had  a  com- 
mon interest  They  knew  the  name 
of  the  nj'^n,  the  woman,  his  sub- 
stance, her  substance,  what  diffi- 
culties lay  between — ^in  short,  the 
whole  prelude  of  the  thing.  It  was 
to  be  a  very  gay  thing,  and  a  very 
happy  thing ;  much  desired  too  by 
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all  parties.  The  name  of  the  woman 
or  girl  (so  i)eople  from  within  the 
rails  told  it  to  those  without)  was 
Mmgaret— Margaret  Joy-nm  only 
daughter.  The  house  was  the  house 
of  the  Joy  &mily,  father  and  mother : 
the  name  of  the  man,  who  was  to 
take  this  woman  for  his  wedded  wife, 
was  Mr.  Hengist,  a  City  person  who 
had  travelled,  and  the  name  of  what 
lay  up  stairB,  coyered  up  with  a  shee^ 
was  iCortha  Joy,  wife  of  the  house. 

Now  for  this  marriage,  and  this 
Bukide,  and  the  tangled  yam  that 
led  to  both.  Suicide  lies  up  there 
in  ghastly  reahty  •  marriage  is  scat- 
terod  to  bie  winds  now  beyond  hope 
of  ze-establishment 

m. 

To  begin  by  looking  back  a  few 
yeara  or  so,  when  tl^  Joy  fimuly 
first  came  to  the  decent  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  placid  lespectabilil^ 
of  speckless  bnckwork  The  head 
of  the  Joy  &mily,  then  about  forty- 
fiye;  tiie  gentlewoman  who  was 
titularly  mistress,  but  in  plain  fiict, 
a  sort  of  lady-like  upperHservant, 
ordering  meaLs  and  looking  after 
all  thills — about  eight-and-thirty. 
She,  and  the  bright  brick  house  had 
about  come  together ;  for  Joy,  elderly 
as  he  was,  had  married  and  moTed 
into  the  neighbourhood  almost  si- 
multaneously. House  and  wife  come 
together;  house  quite  new  and 
bnlliant;  wife  second  hand  and  a 
little  WQm--nay,  bringing  with  her 
drags  impedimenta  in  the  shai)e  of 
human  baggage— a  growing  youth — 
her  only  jointure  as  a  widow.  Joy, 
this  ripe  bridegroom  of  forty-six,  was 
a  quiet,  placid  merchant-man,  with 
a  cold,  dry,  cahn  face,  not  oTer- 
charged  wi&  blood ; — one  who  cr^ 
along  the  walls  and  dark  lanes  of 
life,  keeping  out  of  the  light,  and 
avoiding  brushing  skirts  with  all  he 
met; — a  tall  man,  a  bent  man,  a 
sh'ght  man,  a  silent  man ;— a  man 
that  had  made  money  silently; 
without  emotion  or  agitation  had 
married,  and  moved  into  the  staring 
brick  neighbourhood  almost  simul- 
taneously ;->a  man  that  had  been 
perhaps  proved  by  fire  in  the  earher 
portion  of  his  days ;  that  had  heeaa. 
wrong  and  wasted  by  the  hot  winds 
of  tremendous  domestic  tribulation. 


It  was  said,  indeed,  that  his  whole 
£unily,  mother,  sisters,  and  one 
brother  had  been  swept  away  sud- 
denly—ii>  about  a  week's  time — by 
a  destroying  plague,  then  ei>idemic. 
Such  a  bit  of  tragedy  was  in  good 
keeping  with  that  sad  and  impassiTe 
&ce,  and  might  be  read  there  in 
plain  bold  figures.  Some  sort  of  tra- 
gedy had  been  scorched  and  seared 
mto  his  &oe,  and  he  wore  iiie  scon 
very  palpably. 

He  then  wandering  along  tfajs  sad 
sea-^ore,  fell  in  wi&  this  CalypSD 
of  a  widow,  and  finding  she  bad 
some  sort  of  balm,  which,  wHihoitt 
curing,  did  somewhat  allay  the  pain 
of  his  open  wounds,  took  her  m — 
love  they  'were  both  past  —  vbe, 
perhaps,  more  moved  by  a  sort  of 
compassion  or  sympathy  for  {he 
poor  silent  way&rer.  However,  on 
whatever  jxretext,  they  were  joined, 
and  came  to  the  house  together, 
taking  with  them,  too,  her  dau^ter, 
soft  Margaret— a  sweet,  mUky-lodk- 
ing  child,  whose  destmy  it  was  to  be 
passive  in  every  ix)ssible  relattian  of 
life.  The  son  was  an  evil  scape- 
grace, who  had  rushed  away  into 
open  wickedness,  and  it  bad  been 
well  had  he  been  never  more  beaid 
of.  But,  unhappity,  he  showed 
himself  comet-like,  at  irregidar  in- 
tervals, fand  always  under  circum- 
stanoes  of  dubious  colour,  in  a  sort 
of  disreputable  halo;  so  that  this 
fitfdl  manifestation,  though  satisftaiv 
tory  as  allaying  any  personal  fears 
that  might  be  entertamed  as  to  his 
safety,  was  attended  with  sucb  pain 
and  discomfort  to  his  surviving  re- 
lation, that  on  the  whole  it  had  been 
better  he  had  sunk  at  once  for  ever 
into  the  limbo  or  worse  place  pre* 
pared  for  such  disreputable  meteors. 

On  the  new  Mrs.  Joy  these  wear- 
ing sorrows  told  with  nearly  Iho 
same  characteristic  handwriting  m 
on  bar  husband's  foatnreB.  Th^ 
had  each  their  own  private  storo<if 
afBiction ;  and  what  httle  bahmoe  €f 
cheerfulness  was  over  and  above  tiiciy 
spent  with  all  good  heart  troon  eadi 
other.  And  so  they  made  their  Utob 
somewhat  sweet6r---itfber  a  fififaaon. 

IV. 

He  was  in  a  sort  of  traffic  or  bosh 
ness,  as  has  been  aheady  mentiaDad^ 
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irndbadbroagbt  together  a  decent  suf- 
ficiency, to  which  he  was  daUy  add- 
ing. Thus  the  true  bitter  of  sorrow^ 
poverty,  had  not  oozed  into  their 
cnp.  Grief  is  more  tolerable  when 
it  can  Bob  on  soft  cushions,  and  re- 
cline imdistiirbed,  without  work  or 
labour,  in  handsome  apartments. 
For  snch  sorrows  there  are  luxuries. 
And  so  th^  moved  farwaari  upon 
the  even  tenour  of  their  way,  inna- 
bitxng  the  bright  vermilion  house, 
and,  in  some  sort,  one  of  the  pillars 
of  'ttiat  select  villa  neighbourhood. 
Naturally  all  persons  roimd  took 
pride  in  denizens  of  such  posi- 
tion ;  and  thus  they  moved  forward 
steadily  and  peacefuUy — ^impelled  by 
the  sore  hand  of  destiny — on  to  the 
&tal  beginning  of  that  end  whidi 
has  been  shadowed  at  the  opening 
of  this  stoiy.  For  though  we  know 
that  glim  and  pitiless  Greek  notion 
of  £Ette  has  been  swept  away,  still  to 
us,  who  look  down  at  the  march  of 
a  stoiy  and  its  characters,  it  has 
very  much  the  look  of  that  old  cruel 
force ;  and  we  see  the  men  and  wo- 
.men  of  the  piece  walking  on  uncon- 
soiously  to  ueir  doom  ;  and  as  they 
walked,  the  Chorus  in  those  old 
Greek  plays  chanted  Ai  I  Ai !  com- 
paasionately  bewailing  their  fftte  in, 
as  it  were,  a  monk's  hymn. 

V. 

There  had  come  to  live,  some  few 
doors  below  them,  a  wealthy  man 
OEtlled  Hengist,  but  of  a  somewhat 
cniious  nature.  A  man  touching 
five-and-4hirty,  solitary,  and  hurry- 
ing with  extraordinaiy  swiftness 
down  the  headlong  montagne  Busse 
of  old  bachelorhood.  He  would  hove 
been  at  the  bofctom  and  lost  irre- 
trievably had  not  some  one  laid  hold 
of  him  and  checked  hhn. 

But  of  a  very  curious  nature — 
suspicious,  and  slightiy  eccentric, 
which  comesof  living  alone^on  ava- 
ricious creature,  which  was  strange 
in  one  so  young;  who  had  beoi 
abroad  in  India,  and  come  home  in- 
valided, and  tolerably  wealthy ;  had 
been  left  more  moncjys;  and  now, 
too  delicate  to  add  more  moneys  still 
to  that,  had  retired  to  watch  life 
and  look  on  jealously.  Everybody, 
of  course,  had  designs  against  his 
personal  liberty;  all— more  particu- 


larly the  women — ^were  banded  toge- 
ther to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus 
specially  in  his  behalf.  Along  those 
trimly  carved  walks  female  bandite 
were  abroad.  They  lay  in  ambus- 
cade. 

And  yet  he  was  amiable  in  his 
chanict^ ;  full  of  charities,  and  the 
tests  of  charities,  local  subscriptions. 
For  him  kept  house  a  matiron  of 
tolerable  and  satis&ctory  antiquity. 
He  read  of  the  long  evenings  by  his 
shaded  lamp;  walked  abroad  during 
the  day ;  went  into  London  now  and 
again,  but  with  terrible  reluctance ; 
and  fancied  he  was  killing  weaiy 
days  with  good  effect.  So  he,  too, 
moved  forwards,  slowly  yet  surely* 
to  whatever  crisis  our  modem  Fate 
kept  in  store  for  him. 

This  was  not  so  veiy  long  arriv- 
ing. We  may  guess  easily  enough. 
These  lonely  wrecks  are  easy  spoil. 
Betimes  every  morning,  the  soft, 
milk-&ced  girl  used  to  go  forth  to 
take  her  country  walk,  as  she  &ncied 
it,  and  inhale  tiie  morning  air  well 
charged  with  copious  villa  particles. 
Begularly  would  she  flit  by  the  win- 
dow— somewhere  near  the  same  hour 
--^where  this  Hengist  would  be  seen 
framed  in  his  huge  sheet  of  plate 
glass,  in  a  miscellany  of  urn  and 
teapot  and  rolls,  and  tiie  newspaper 
in  fall  saU,  making  his  lonely  break- 
fust  Begular,  too,  used  this  Hengist 
lift  his  head,  and  look  out  on  her  as 
she  passed.  The  true  charitably^ 
minded  will  see  a  purpose  in  tins 
steady  morning,  artful  baiting  of 
traps,  and  such  unhandsome  mnts. 
But  she  was  wholly  innocent  of  any 
such  purpose.  In  the  long  flle  of 
shining  Mck  manaians  there  was 
mnch  more  company,  just  as  busy, 
and  with  about  the  same  unflagging 
regularity.  That  breakfiuting  behind 
plate  glaai  was  an  ordinary  ceremony 
enough  along  the  line  of  villas. 

The  course  of  these  things  we 
may  all  guess  out  pretty  easily.  In 
what  comes  hj  custom  we  take 
interest.  This  strange  suspicious 
Hengist  began  to  look  for  her  regu- 
larly, as  he  did  for  his  rolls  and 
newspaper;  and  if  rain  or  other  rea- 
son hindered  her  coming,  became 
uncomfortable,  as  though  he  had 
been  defirauded  of  a  portion  of  his 
brcak&st     With  him  all  women 
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were  more  or  lees  marauders — ^in 
respect  to  monied  men  at  least ;  but 
here  he  was  impregnable,  and  per- 
fectly Becnre,  for  he  conld  look  on 
nnperoeived  and  unsuspected.  By- 
and-by  came  opportunity,  as  op- 
portunity will  come  always.  The 
'  administration '  charged  with  the 
arrangement  of  such  little  matters 
contrived  it  by  the  agency  of  a  lost 
dog,  or  bird,  or  kitten.  Bird  it  was. 
The  young  lady's  parrot  had  one 
evening  fluttered  away,  having  a 
chain  to  its  foot,  taking  the  inter- 
vening walls  like  fences,  and  hotly 
pursued.  Mr.  Hengist  was  in  his 
garden  at  the  tune,  and  captured  it 
promptly.    Presently  the  sad-fiaced 

Cut  comes  and  knocks,  and  to 
the  prisoner  was  handed  over — 
not,  however,  before  he  is  bidden  to 
sit  down  and  rest,  though  he  be  not 
tired,  and  they  condole  with  each 
otiier  on  some  district  grievances — 
ill  scavengering,  inefficient  watering 
of  streets,  and  the  like.  Then  he 
goes  his  way.  Such  a  foundation 
the  other  is  not  slow  to  improva 
Sometimes  they  meet  going  in  to 
London,  by  rail  or  stage,  sometimes 
along  the  public  highway ;  the  sad- 
faced  gentleman  accepting  tolerantly 
rather  than  seeking  him.  By-and- 
by  he  gets  on  a  stoge  further—still 
in  his  old  cautious  way ;  receding  now 
with  mistrust— now  advancing  — 
until  at  last  he  has  entered,  has  been 
made  known  to  the  sober,  sorrowful 
mistress  of  the  mansion,  and  to  the 
damsel  that  was  wont  to  trip  past 
his  window  as  he  break&sted. 

He  was  not  unamiable,  this  Hen- 
gist,  and  soon  domesticated  himself 
readily  enough.  Not  one  of  them 
sought  him.  The  parents  were  glad 
because  they  thought  such  an  ac- 
quaintance woidd  vary  the  some- 
what monotonous  existence  of  their 
daughter's  lifa  For,  odd  as  he  was, 
his  oddity  came  not  of  vacuity.  He 
had  seen  much  and  travelled  a  good 
deal,  and  was  ready  enough  with  a 
dry  speech  and  caustic  remark,  not 
altogether  unamusing.  So  he  was 
very  soon  dovetailed  into  their  course 
of  life :  came  in  of  evenings  when 
it  suited  him,  played  cards,  read 
books  to  them,  or  to  himself  when  it 
pleased  him,  and  on  the  whole  found 
it  a  rather  agreeable  sort  of  club. 


There  was  a  cousin,  too,  who  came 
out  occasionally  from  London;  a 
gay,  open-fiEU»d,  open-mouthed  carle, 
ratiier  boisterous,  and  wearing  his 
heart,  not  exactly  upon  his  sleeve, 
but  displayed  conspicuously  upon 
every  purt  of  his  person.  The  cousin, 
Wilsden  by  name,  came  out  in  rather 
conspicuous  contrast  beside  the  some- 
what crusted  nature  of  the  other. 
He,  in  truth,  rather  looked  down  on 
him,  as  deficient ;  was  merry  at  his 
expense,  and  gave  him  a  private 
nickname.  But  he  could  rarely 
come  of  evenings;  so  that  Hengist 
had  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
him.  Night,  after  all,  is  tibe  true 
season  for  social  business. 

Sometimes  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  {)recipice— that  here  was  a  band 
of  insidious  plotters,  artfully  leagued 
against  his  person  and  liberty.  At 
this  notion  he  would  take  firight  and 
stay  away  a  week,  sometimes  two; 
imtil,  as  they  made  no  sign,  and  did 
not  come  with  violence  to  storm  him 
in  his  castle,  he  was  much  relieved, 
and  came  back  of  bis  own  motion, 
with  a  sort  of  penitential  air.  Then 
he  would  find  the  loud  cousin;  in 
firm  possession,  and  feel  a  sort  of 
curious  resentment  within  himself 
for  having  given  him  such  an  ad- 
vantage. Perhaps  it  was  a  diluted 
jealousy. 

So  he  came  and  went,  and  stayed 
away,  and  came  again ;  and  all  the 
while  was  growing  rather  fond  of 
this  white-fiEUsed  girL  The  sad-^ed 
parents  looked  on  from  afiir,  and  let 
ninn  have  his  way.  They  did  not 
see  into  these  things ;  they  did  not 
heed  them.  The  pale-fiftced  child  did 
not  consider  him  much  in  any  light 
whatsoever— just  tolerated  him;  but 
it  is  to  be  suspected,  was  seriously 
inclined  to  the  boisterous  cousin. 
So  the  thing  went  on,  but  growing, 
in  some  shape,  all  the  while. 

The  wild  comet  still  reached  its 
perihelion  occasionally,  and  flashed 
upon  the  horizon  as  usual ;  but  lat- 
terly with  a  steadily  increasing  re- 
currence. Every  six  months  there 
was  some  firesh  disgrace  — e^e^y 
month — and  presently  every  fort- 
night, or  so.  And  for  all  these 
rescues  had  to  be  found.  By-and-hy 
came  bill  transactions,  ugly  in  cha- 
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laoter,  and  all  bat  reaching  to  an 
expose,  but  happily  \7arded  off  at  a 
li^ge  sacrifice.  There  was  no  end 
to  these  trials.  The  worn  face  of 
the  i)arent  became  yet  more  worn. 

VI. 

With  her  hnsband,  also,  things  had 
not  gone  so  prosperously  of  late. 
Heal  languid  insouciance  of  affliction 
and  coeur  briae  does  not  do  for  the 
world  of  business.  A  heavy  loss 
came,  and  he  looked  on  insensibly. 
He  set  himself,  without  much  exer- 
tion, to  repair  this  casualty,  and  did 
not  succeed.  Thus  was  much  capital 
being  nibbled.  After  all,  what  was 
dross  to  the  poor  ccRur  hritel  He 
only  followed  tiie  thing  for  distrac- 
tion's sake.  And  so  the  money  began 
to  drip — drip  away  through  his  fin- 
gers— like  so  much  water.  One 
eyening  he  told  his  wife  quite  plainly 
that  they  should  have  to  live  very 
savingly  now,  and  stint  themselves 
a  good  deal;  for  that  he  had  met 
witii  very  heavy  losses,  and  nearly 
all  his  money  was  gone— a  state- 
ment which  she  accepted,  with  more 
trepidation  and  alarm  than  one 
would  have  expected  &om  her  dulled 
nature.  But  the  fiict  was,  at  that 
moment  it  came  most  unfortunately, 
and  she  was  thinking,  not  of  herself, 
nor  of  that  pale-£aced  girl,  but  of  the 
wild,  erratic  comet,  then  gyrating 
vdth  its  most  tremendous  velocity, 
and  committing  the  worst  extrava- 
gances in  its  course.  All  along  she 
had  furnished  secret  supplies;  fed 
its  fires  from  her  own  private  stores ; 
pinched  her  own  moderate  expenses 
to  have  yet  a  greater  surplus.  And 
yet  the  drain  seemed  endless.  It  lay 
upon  her  as  a  tremendous  weight, 
t^t  this  lost  youth  would  one  day 
break  out  into  some  great  and  inde- 
lible disgrace,  such  as  would  fix 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  king- 
dom. And  to  avert  some  most  hor- 
rible catastrophe,  by  evoking  pecu- 
niary emollients,  was  her  pious  aim. 
That  destiny  would  bring  such  a 
thing  about  before  the  end  came,  she 
firmly  believed j  but  her  wish  was  to 
avert  as  long  as  possible  what  was 
to  come  inevitably.  It  was  before 
her  of  nights;  and  disturbed  even 
such  unquiet  dreams  as  she  had.  It 
made  her  restless  during  the  day; 


and,  above  all,  she  had  to  carry  this 
about  within  her,  unsupported — ^for 
her  husband  had  troubles  sufficient 
of  his  own:  and,  indeed,  had  the 
errors  of  this  scapegrace  never  veiy 
glaringly  laid  open  before  him. 

Thus  it  will  DC  seen  what  curious 
elements  were  all  working  together 
simultaneously  within  the  spi&  and 
span  red-brick  house,  each  in  a 
ohiumel  of  its  own,  and  mostly  un- 
suspected by  the  others.  The  &ther 
had  his  private  tribulation  —  the 
mother  hers;  the  visitor,  his  little 
bit  of  disquietude;  and  the  pale- 
&ced  daughter,  such  sorrow  as  she 
found  in  her  pcuents*  sorrow. 

It  was  found,  after  some  fruitless 
efforts  to  retiieve  his  ill  luck,  that 
they  had  barely  sufficient  for  a  con- 
tracted existence,  and  that  they  must, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  actually, 
quit  the  staring  brick  house,  and  se^- 
some  more  suitable  residence. 

On  this  there  came  a  visible  change  • 
in  the  pale-fiiced  girl.  She  was  gra- 
cious to  the  visitor ;  soothed  his  dud-^ . 
geon;  all  but  broke  with  the  cousin. 
It  looks  doubtful,  yet  it  came  from 
the  best  of  motives.  She  would  save 
those  she  loved  from  shipwreck,  at 
whatever  risk  or  sacrifice.  Ck>u8in8' 
loves  must  all  go  overboard  when 
wreck  is  at  hand. 

vn. 

At  last  it  came  to  one  gloomy 
evening  in  the  month  of  misfortunes, 
November — or  at  least  that  months 
which  supplies  fitting  scenery  and^ 
furniture  for  troubles  of  all  kmds — 
when  the  two  are  sitting  in  the 
shadow,  each  with  their  own  private 
weight  of  care  upon  their  hearts. 
Thmgs  were  coming  to  a  yet  poorer 
jnss.  The  world  was  using  them 
yet  more  and  more  cruelly  still. 
Something  like  a  catastrophe  was 
impending  over  their  heads,  and 
could  not  be  delayed  more  than  a 
month  or  so.  His  was  not  the  mind 
for  a  crisis,  and  therefore  illnsuited 
to  finding  out  a  remedy.  His  was 
not  a  bold,  fighting  nature,  thai^ 
would  struggle  before  it  would  die, 
but  would  surrender  tamely,  and  >. 
without  a  blow. 

To  the  door  then  comes  the  scarlet 
postman  of  the  district,  and  a  letter 
is  brought    In  troubled  times  ati 
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letters  bnixg  evil  news,  or,  at  least, 
aiQ  expected  to  do  so.  This  one  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Joy,  and  read  pri- 
vately in  her  own  chamber : 

'  Madam, — ^I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  commmiicate  to  yon  so  unpleasant 
a  piece  of  intelligence  as  this  letter 
contains,  bnt  it  is  better  for  yon  that 
you  should  learn  the  worst  at  once. 
A  bill  was  presented  to  me  for  pay- 
ment a  few  days  since,  besoing  what 
appeared  to  be  my  own  signature. 
I  saw  at  once  it  was  a  forgery,  and 
had  no  doubt  whose  was  the  hand 
that  did  it.  As  you  are  aware  I  had 
been  obliged  to  discharge  your  son 
from  my  employment  about  a  month 
ago;  but  he  was  very  soon  disco- 
vered, and  admitted  the  charge. 

'  I  have  long  hesitated  between  my 
duty  to  public  justice  and  to  friend- 
ship, as  to  what  course  I  shall  take 
in  this  matter.  However,  feeling  for 
your  situation  acutely,  and  knowing 
that  you  have  other  troubles  suffi- 
cient, I  would  be  willing  on  receipt 
of  the  sum  (150?.)  to  forego  any  far- 
ther proceedings  in  the  Iriisiness.  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  young 
man. 

'  The  money  I  must  have  in  a  few 
days,  as  the  bill  must  be  taken  up. 

'  I  am,  dear  madam, 
'  Yours,  &c., 

'  Jaspab  Bbown.' 

This  was  a  terrible  stroke— both 
the  moral  blow,  as  well  aa  the  phy- 
sical inconvenience.  Moneys  were 
not  to  be  found,  now;  and  this  was 
truly  the  last  straw  breaking  the 
camel's  back.  And  yet  it  did  not 
come  withfiucha  shock;  for  previous 
misfortunes  had  toned  them  to  a 
anitable  &ame  of  mind.  And  so  they 
sat  on,  in  the  gloom  of  that  miserable 
evening,  without  proposing  remedy 
or  relid^  until  their  daughter,  now 
oat  for  some  time,  came  in. 

vm. 

She  was  nervous  and  shy,  and 
somewhat  flunded.  She  had  a  won- 
derful piece  of  news  to  break  to  them 
which  she  did  almost  joyfully.  She 
had  been  out  walking ;  had  met  Mr. 
Hengist,  who  had  timied  round  and 
walked  with  her;  had  spoken  with 
her  seriously,  and  in  that  odd,  jerky 
way  of  Ins  had  actually  proposed  to 


her.  He  waa  very  good,  veiy  gene* 
rous,  and  all  the  rest  of  it;  and  she 
was  sure  in  time  she  would  come  to 
like  him.  So  for  that  night,  at  leas^ 
the  angel  of  trouble  folded  up  h^ 
wings.  The  clouds  were  dispersed, 
the  mists  and  unwholesome  damps 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment  were 
shattered.  There  was  jubilee  in  the 
bright  brick  house.  StUl,  for  the 
present,  money  was  lackmg;  tad, 
though  things  pointed  to  t£e  new 
bridegroom  as  deliverer,  there  came 
difficultieB  in  the  way  which  effec- 
tually cut  off  that  hope  of  zescue. 
For  this  curious  nature  of  Hengist 
was  so  strange  and  flighty,  there  was 
no  knowing  at  what  turn  it  would 
be  scared  and  take  flight  Andin  an 
early  interview  with  the  fother,  it 
was  veiy  soon  apparent  that  this  was 
dangerous  ground.  For  when  it  was 
told  to  him,  that  no  fortune  could 
be  offered  to  him  with  the  girl,  he 
fell  into  great  disorder,  and  spoke  of 
mistakes  and  misapprehensiona,  and 
finally  said  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  went  his  way,  leaving  them  with 
the  impression  tiiat  aU  was  over. 
There  are  rich  men  who  think  it  due 
to  their  dignity  that  riches  E^onld 
be  brought  to  them.  So  far  three  or 
four  days  he  was  not  heard  of;  but 
then  reappeared  as  usual,  and  made 
no  farther  allusion  to  the  money 
question.  Then  came  another  diffi- 
culty. From  him  had  to  be  con- 
cealed the  whole  of  the  peeuniaiy 
difficulties;  for  he  often  made  loud 
proclamation  that  he  had  a  honor 
of  bankrupt  men  and  women — that 
such  persons  seemed  to  be  decayed 
and  mouldy,  and  to  be  eaten  away 
with  the  leprosy  of  debt  He  used 
to  add,  too,  that  he  took  such  pride 
in  lua  £B.ther^in-law  being  a  sound, 
substantial  man ;  and  that  hereafter 
they  would  one  day  join  their  capital 
and  work  wonders  in  the  fiscal 
world.  This  was  a  fovourite  theme 
of  his,  and  he  laid  out  grand  schemes 
sitting  with  them  over  the  fire ;  and 
pointed  with  imutterable  disgust  to 
such  and  such  a  one  who  had  broken 
down  and  flEuled.  All  the  while  they 
listened  ruefully,  and  with  a  flutt^ 
at  their  hearts.  Pity  them  we  must, 
for  they  knew  not  where  to  turn: 
and  the  girl  herself  was  wholly  inno- 
cent, for  they  had  been  caref&l  only 
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to  let  hex  know  in  a  misty  'way  of 
their  embaniiflniiBHiB.  Then  tJsere 
vna  another  and  last  difficulty.  For 
a^few  weeks,  indeed,  by  desperate 
exertbn,  tiiey  might  tide  oyer  the 
danger:  bnt  here  was  this  man  yery 
daok  indeed  about  his  nuptials.  He 
moiBt  haye  time  to  wind  up  his 
flftira.  He  must  go  up  to  the  North 
to  sail  houses  or  lands;  in  short, 
tiietB  must  be  a  couple  of  months,  or 
fljx  weeks  at  liie  least,  before  he  could 
be  ready.  And  his  humour  was  so 
fietftd;  it  was  dangerous  to  press 
him  much  by  way  of  remonstrance  or 
argument  And  by-and-by,  he  gaye 
up  tiuttshiny  brick  house  of  his  in  the 
Terrace,  meaning  to  take  one  in  Lon- 
don— and  went  away,  as  he  said,  to 
wind  up  his  affiiirs  for  matrimony. 

IX. 

The  busineBS  of  the  scapegrace  son 
had  been  tided,  though  temporarily, 
hj  the  agency  of  a  short  bill  at  three 
weeks.  Mr.  Jaspar  Brown,  a  matter- 
of-&ct,  business  man,  had  agreed  to 
stay  destiny  by  execution,  for  that 
brief  span.  But  this  they  knew  to 
be  but  a  ixx>r  shift— a  mere  staying 
off,  by  the  yery  frailest  barrier.  And 
though  here,  a  sort  of  deliyeiy  was 
held  out  to  them  with  one  hand, 
tiieie  was  a  certain  ineyitable  thun- 
derbolt of  destruction  menacing  them 
ftom  the  other.  No  jxMsible  mode 
of  extrication  could  th^  discoyer. 
Poor  snflering  souls  I  Theirs  was 
not  the  spirit  of  youth,  fertile  in  de- 
yioes,  danng  and  yigorous.  Misfor- 
tune had  made  them  sluggard.  And 
80  th^  were  hurried  along  through 
the  gloom  and  shadows  to  the  d^y 
of  reckoning,  for  sins  scarcely  their 
own. 

And  the  day  of  Joy,  too,  drew  on 
with  equal  speed.  Hengist,  the 
bridegroom,  reappears  by-and-by, 
elated,  buoyant,  baying  wound  up 
all  things,  but  more  than  oyer  re- 
pugnant to  broken,  bankrupt  men. 
Jaytal  too  was  the  girl,  for  she  saw 
deliyerance  from  these  gloomy  times 
close  at  hand— deliyerance  fbr  her- 
self and  parents.  Dark  care  sat  be- 
side them  alone,  and  yet  they  told 
not  of  the  Nemesis  that  hung  oyer 
them.    And  so  the  days  wore  on. 

All  this  time  the  future  bridegroom 
fitopped  with  them,  for  his  home 


was  gone,  and  he  was  shrewd  and 
saying,  like  all  rich  men.  He  had 
the  best  bedroom,  and  was  made 
much  of,  as  was  only  fitting — at 
least  for  the  short  span  the  thing 
would  hold  out  to.  Oftesa  he  said  to 
his  future  &ther,  regretfully,  'Gould 
you  not  make  me  out  some  little 
money — say  fiye  hundred  pounds — 
three — two — one  hundred  ?'  And 
the  other  had  to  take  refuge  in  some 
poor  weak  pretence  about  a  yow, 
and  about  all  coming  to  her  eyen- 
tnally,  after  his  death.  Andthemar- 
ziag&Klay  was  now  good  three  weeks 
away,  and  Nemesis  but  a  day  or  two ! 
From  Jaspar  Brown  delay  had 
been  begged,  nay,  implored,  in 
piteous  letters  &om  Mrs.  Joy.  Which 
procedure  rather  fortified  that  gen- 
tleman in  his  stem  denials;  all  hum- 
blingB  and  self-abasements  in  money 
matters  being,  as  is  well  known,  the 
most  &tal  instruments.  They  are 
confessions  of  weakness  and  danger. 
In  a  stiff  letter  Jaspar  Brown  but- 
toned np  his  pockets  and  refosed  an 
hour's  delay.  He  was  astounded  at 
such  ingratitude;  disgusted,  per- 
haps, at  a  man  reputed  wealthy 
breaking  up  so  disreputably.  The 
law  should  take  its  course.  Not  an 
hour— not  an  hour.  Nemesis  ad- 
yandng  slowly. 


Of  a  Satniday  eyening  Mrs.  Joy 
is  sitting  dismally  oyer  her  fire ;  tbuB 
others  haye  gone  out,  and  will  be  in 
by  dinner-tima  A  weary  Saturday ; 
always  a  day  of  battle,  of  siege,  of 
expostulation  and  entreaty.  The 
gates  and  approaches  were  now 
tolerably  clear,  and  Mrs.  Joy  sit- 
ting oyer  her  fire.  Suddenly  a 
knock,  and  she  draws  a  deep  sigh, 
fbr  she  knows  here  is  yet  another 
battle  to  fight,  when  she  thought  all 
was  oyer  for  tiie  day.  She  goes  out 
wearily  <m  the  old  errand,  and  is 
&oe  to  fiaoe  with  two  shabby,  scrubby 
MlowB,  whose  type  proclaims  itself 
eyen  to  those  who  haye  neyer  be- 
fore been  acquainted  with  it  The 
flaming  red  muffler  and  heayy  sticks 
were  sufficient  We  know  this  sort 
of  men,  and  their  errand.  So  did  the 
poor  woman  then,  without  the  aid  of 
that  fluttering  piece  of  paper.  Th^ 
were  shezifGs'  men,  and^  they  weie 
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now  in  possession.  These  were  civil 
aud  considerate  fellows  on  the  whole, 
and  gave  no  pain  in  working  out 
their  dirty  work. 

Her  wite  nearly  daserted  her  at 
the  first,  then  came  back  to  her  ^ith 
an  extniordinary  force  and  vitality. 
What  t/H/.s  to  be  done  V  What  could 
be  done  ?  Time  but  a  few  minutes; 
for  they  might  return  at  any  mo- 
ment. Servant  abroad,  in  garden  or 
yard,  so  that  exposure  was  happily 
spared.  At  thLs  moment  not  a  soul 
in  the  house  but  she  herself  and 
those  earthy  emissaries.  And  there 
was  twenty  pounds  or  thereabouts 
—  about  as  much  use  as  twenty 
pence; — ^a  mere  scrap.  But  there 
was  more  money  than  that  in  the 
hansel  There  was  absolutely  no 
help  near.  The  very  sight  of  those 
sheriflTs  aides-de-camp — in  their  drab 
uniform — waiting  in  the  hall,  scared 
her.  The  bare  notion  of  that  pro- 
cess of  the  law  maketh  the  heart 
sink;  and  praying  to  these  coarse 
emissaries  for  a  few  moments'  grace, 
she  fled  away,  shrinking,  fluttering, 
and  almost  gasping  with  terror,  to 
her  own  room,  there  to  strive  despe- 
rately and  see  if  anything  in  the 
world  could  suggest  itself.  At  such 
a  crisis,  hemmed  up  into  a  moral 
corner,  with  such  cruel  wolves  at 
the  gate,  no  wonder  if  the  wildest, 
even  the  most  unlawful  thoughts  of 
extrication  suggested  themselves  im- 
portunately. Some  one  had  received 
moneys  for  sale  of  interest  in  lea.se — 
or  lands — and  had  gone  to  London 
too  late  for  banking  hours,  and  had 
brought  Ills  moneys  back,  and  had 
surely  not  taken  them  out  with  him 
on  hifl  walk.  They  were  Ijong,  in 
all  probability,  up  stairs  in  that 
leathern  case  of  his,  in  the  best  bed- 
room— good  yellow  gold  and  notes. 
We  must  not  judge  this  poor  broken 
soul  too  harshly.  Think  of  the  two 
figures  before  her,  now  masters  of 
the  house ;  think  of  the  foul  associ- 
ations connected  with  such  ministers ; 
think  of  those  who  were  walking 
home  with  sure  steps,  and  perhaps 
now  not  a  hundred  yards  away; 
think  of  the  fair  marriage  hanging 
on  a  thread ;  think  of  black  despair 
at  her  heart,  clouding  her  eyes,  and 
senses,  and  moral  conscience ;  think 
of  these  things,  and  let  us  pity — if 


we  must  condemn — that  poor  frail 
creature  now  stealing  up  stairs. 

XI. 

There,  the  air  Is  cleared ;  the  foul 
sheriffs'  ministers  are  gone ;  but  not 
a  minute  too  soon,  for  here  return 
the  trio  from  their  walk,  two  verj* 
gay  and  cheerful.  That  evening 
passes  by ;  so  does  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  pubhc  worship,  at  which 
all  attend.  Not  until  the  noon  of 
Sunday  does  Mr.  Hengist  come  tear- 
ing down  from  his  room  crying 
aloud  that  he  has  been  roblied ;  that 
he  is  undone;  tliat  he  Ls  ruined; 
that  he  will  bring  every  one  to  justioa 

There  is  the  usual  esclandre  and 
hubbub.  Policemen  enter;  search, 
and  inspect,  and  inquire.  Three 
hundred  pounds  nearly.  It  is  a 
heavy  loss.  On  whom  does  sus- 
picion naturally  rest  in  snch  cases  ? 
On  the  servants.  Call  them  up: 
and  some  wretched  trembling  Susan, 
or  Mary  Jane,  is  brought  in  and  put 
to  the  question.  She  cries  and  sobe 
— circumstances  of  strong  suspicion. 
Strange  to  say  the  box  had  been 
neatly  opened  with  a  false  key ;  but 
no  key  could  be  found.  Still  there 
w^as  nothing  beyond  suspicion,  until 
in  the  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen, 
or  scullery,  or  outhouse  was  found 
just  such  a  nttle  Bramah  key,  which 
Mrs.  Joy  identified  as  hers.  This 
was  enough;  and  Susan  or  Mary 
Jane  was  led  away  disgracefully  in 
custody. 

All  this  while  Mrs.  Joy  said  not  a 
word,  looking  quite  stony  and  im- 
moveable. Her  eyes  had  a  cold, 
glassy  stare.  She  was  as  that  Ne- 
mesis of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. She  was  determined  to  go 
through  with  her  part,  whatever  she 
had  undertaken.  And  she  did  it 
bravely ;  for  it  is  a  painful  and  un- 
pleasant thing  to  have  such  a  scene 
in  a  respectable  &niily.  Then  when 
all  was  over,  and  the  purloining 
maid  taken  away,  she  passed  up 
stairs  to  her  own  room. 

Hengist  was  nigh  to  being  distract- 
ed, and  sat  at  the  fire  moaning  ov^ 
his  lost  treasures.  Mr.  Joy  took  his 
daughter  into  another  room,  and  told 
her  wearily  of  what  she  had  not 
known  before.  He  was  tired  of  the 
struggle,  he  said.    It  must  end  isi 
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a  day  or  two.  He  could  fight  it  off 
no  longer.  It  was  better  that  she 
should  know  all  at  once.  This  un- 
fortunate busmess  of  tiie  robbery 
would  finish  it  To-morrow,  he 
saw,  would  bring  the  end.  She  was 
much  confounded  at  such  speeches, 
yet  soothed  him  affectionately,  tell- 
ing him  that  all  would  yet  be  weU. 
He  was  to  cheer  up,  and  all  would 
yet  be  well.  Ah!  yain,  but  fond 
speech!  There  is  a  day  when  all 
will  yet  be  well — ^yet  how  fiir  away. 

She  trips  off,  and  passes  into  tiie 
parlour,  where  there  is  the  other 
still  moaning  oyer  his  lost  ingots. 
She  sets  herself  to  soothe  him,  hu- 
motuing  him,  encouraging  him  with 
hope  that  they  will  be  found.  He 
is  at  first  sour  and  pettish.  But  it 
is  hard  to  resist  that  sweet  face  and 
voice.  It  was  this  man's  bent  of 
mind  to  be  cheerful,  and  before  yety 
long  she  had  brought  him  to  be 
tranquil,  to  say,  what  did  he  care  for 
a  few  guineas?  that  he  had  plenty 
more  as  good ;  with  other  speeches 
to  the  same  tune. 

Then  on  this  fiBiyourable  basis  she 
went  something  further.  She  brought 
him  to  remark  what  dismal  down- 
cast fiu»s  her  parents  bore,  and  to 
ask  what  sorrows  troubled  them. 
Gently  she  broke  it  all  to  him,  say- 
ing it  in  a  sweet  yoice,  telling  him 
even  of  that  immediate  danger  which 
was  to  come  to-morrow.  '  It  is  bet- 
ter,' she  said, '  that  you  should  know 
these  things  now  than  later ;  I  my- 
self haye  only  learnt  it  this  evening. 
I  thought  we  were  rich  and  flourish- 
ing; it  has  turned  out  otherwise. 
It  is  not  fair  to  you  that  you  should 
enter  into  our  £unily  not  knowing  of 
these  things ;  and  therefore  it  is  only 
right  that  you  should  be  set  free.' 

Hengist  was  much  astonished  at 
this  straightforward  proposal.  That 
it  should  have  come  irom  him,  he 
could  understand ;  but  from  her,  it 
was  utterly  incomprehensible.  He 
was  troubled.  At  first  he  almost 
thought  there  must  be  something 
behind,  some  little  plot  or  deception. 
Then  he  became  aggrieved.  Why 
did  she  treat  him  in  this  way? — 
what  had  he  done?  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  his  was  a  very 
curious  nature;  not  very  firm  or 
vigorous,  and  full  of  contradiction. 


Presently  he  had  forgotten  his  money 
losses,  and  had  fiallenintoa  generous 
mood,  and  was  ready  even  to  frir- 
nish  such  aid  as  might  ward  off 
present  difficulties. 

xn. 

With  a  light  heart  she  flew  to  her 
&ther.  He  took  it  placidly :  he  was 
past  any  violent  emotions  of  joy  or 
sorrow.  'You  have  saved  us,'  he 
said;  'you  are  an  angeL  But  run 
now  and  tell  your  poor  mother; 
she  is  in  her  room  up-stairs,  and 
takes  this  to  heart  more  than  any  of 
us.'  The  angel  kissed  her  father's 
pale  forehead,  and  bade  him  be  of 
good  heart  '  We  shall  all  be  very 
happy  together  yet,'  she  said ; '  bright 
days  are  in  store  for  us.'  And  she 
glided  away  very  softly  up  stairs. 
That  sweet-soxmding  but  delusive 
anthem  has  been  sung  over  and  over 
again.  The  night  of  troubles  in  this 
instance  was  passing  away,  and  it 
did  seem  fiurly  open  to  them  to  sup- 
pose that  here  a  glimmer  of  dawn 
was  breaking.  It  was  likely  they 
were  all  going  to  be  very  happy. 

From  many  weary  and  wakeful 
nights  it  was  natural  that  the  poor 
woman  of  sorrows  up  stairs  should 
be  seeking  a  littie  rest  during  the 
daytima  And  so  her  daughter  en- 
tered cautiously  and  on  tiptoe,  fear- 
ing to  disturb  her.  It  was  growing 
on  to  very  dark,  and  through  the 
window  came  but  a  half  hght  No 
doubt  she  was  sleeping  profoundly. 
And  yet  dark  as  it  was  there  was 
light  to  perceive  that  on  the  table 
lay  a  letter  or  packet  newly  folded 
and  directed.  There  are  occasions 
when  there  will  be  a  chain  of  argu- 
ments in  the  sight  of  a  straw ;  and  a 
sudden  instinct  made  her  turn  to  the 
bed  where  the  dark  shadowy  figure 
was  lying,  in  her  daily  dress,  so  pro- 
foundly stall  and  motionless,  that- — 

She  darted  to  the  bedside,  and 

then  she  saw  it  all. 

«  *  •  >» 

Now  we  can  guess  at  the  secret  of 
that  crowd  of  xmwashed  waiting  out- 
side the  railing  of  the  bright  red 
house  on  that  Monday  morning.  The 
coroner  came  that  day ;  and  his  jury 
came ;  and  policemen  came.  There 
was  not  much  investigation  needed. 
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There  was  the  rnifailing  little  phial, 
with  the  struige  aoent ;  am  the 
doctor  came  ond  told  his  story.  It 
was  very  dear.  The  packet,  how* 
oyer,  was  not  submitted  to  thoae  in- 
telligent  persons,  for  it  contained  a 
confession  so  piteous  and  dismal — 
the  last  outpouring  of  a  heart  broken, 
and  a  spirit  crushed.  Well  might 
the  old  formula  of  insanity— tempo- 


mty  or  noi-^be  xead  in  the  duly 
pi^oen;  ofit»a  but  a  fiction  soodung 
to  afflicted  relatiTes,  but  in  this  in* 
stanee  to  be  zegarded  with  ail  in- 
dulgence. Decayed  and  deserted, 
the  whole  story  may  be  now  read  in 
that  tenement  itself!  A  blight  has 
seized  it,  and  I  do  not  beliere  that 
any  projected  marriage  ever  took 
plaoB. 


'^avihon  ^aiittits. 


No.  II.— A  CONTEESAZIONE  AT  WILLIS'S  BOOMS. 

The  ABToriB'  Am)  Amaixubs'  Sooiet7. 


THE  '  Artists'  and  Amateurs"  is 
perhaps  not  the  most  brilliant 
of  London  societies ;  nor  are  its  con* 
yersazioni  more  remarkable  for 
TLTadty  and  Esprit  than  other  ent^v 
tainments  of  the  kind.  But  as  the 
last  of  that  society's '  evenings '  takeB 
place  this  month  (May),  and  will 
not  be  resumed  till  next  winter,  now 
or  neyer  must  they  be  immortalized. 
Besides  they  do  happen  to  have 
one  distinguishing  merit  of  thdr 
own,  Tiz.,  Tariety.  They  are  not 
mere  mobs  of  fine  ladies  and  gentle- 
men :  lovely  Belgravian  nymphs, '  a 
lUtle  squeezed,  but  very  channing/ 
on  the  right ;  used-up  swells  on  ilie 
left;  fiusSionable  dowagers  behind, 
and  more  &shionable  dowagers  in 
front — all  exactly  like  the  nymphs, 
awells,  and  dowagers  yon  met  last 
night  at  Lady  Lionne's,  and  exactly 
like,  if  not  actually  the  same,  you 
will  meet  to-^morrow  at  Mrs.  Bageni's 
aoir^.  No  I  Here,  at  least,  is  indi- 
viduality ;  and  without  being  goUiy 
of  the  horrible  vulgarity  of  quizzing, 
one  may  be  excused  a  smile  at  the 
odd  characters  brought  together  for 
the  professed  worship  of  Art  There 
is  no  great  blaze  of  beauty:  the 
shaded  lamps  and  &r-off  chandeliers 
of  nearly  a  century's  bygone  fioahion 
give  but  a  subdued  tone  to  the 
fiiirest  complexions.  Neither  ate 
there  many  exquisite  toilets.  The  few 
ladies  of  tcm,  who  graciously  walk 
through  the  rooms  (on  their  way  to 
some  more  congenial  scene)  almost 


invariably  enshroud  themselves  in 
their  fiowing  burnouse,  which  leaves 
the  splendid  butterfly  within  wholly 
to  the  infiagiTift^aAn.  ]^ot  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  gorgeous  apparel 
either.  My  friend  Stipple^  who 
stands  high  in  his  pKO&ssian,  and 
whoae/orto  is  colour,  brings  his  wife 
in  a  scarlet  opera  cloak,  pale  pink 
dress^  and  magenta  and  yeUow 
flowers  in  her  hair,  which  is— ahem! 
auburn,  M^  auburn.  How  is  it 
that  my  friend  Stipple  can  gaae 
oomplaoently,  even  admiringly,  on 
his  womankind  arrayed  thus,  when 
the  same  arrangement  in  a  pictore 
would  put  him  in  a  positive  frenzy? 
This  couple  belong  to  a  class  who 
thorough^  enjoy  such  entertrin- 
mentEL  They  come  so  early,  that  I 
am  almost  tinted  to  believe  they 
don't  come  at  all,  but  bivouac  in  tfaB 
rooms  from  one  conversaoone  io 
another.  They  shake  hands  wiHi 
their  acquaintances  repeatedly  dur- 
ing the  eveniog,  and  accompany 
them  severally  on  each  occasion  to 
the  refreshm^iMoom,  where  their 
experience  on  the  subject  of  tea 
and  thin  bread  and  butt^t^erstis  ax^ 
fee  (?)  and  biscuit  becomes  valuahla 
When  Stipple  lends  the  society  one 
of  his '  worW  it  is  delightftd  to  see 
Mr&  S.  hovenng  continually  roand 
it,  smiling  b^gnly  on  those  who 
remark  Sbvourably  upon  it,  and 
becoming  as  suddenly  offensive  in 
her  manner  towards  less  discrimi- 
nating individuals — I  mustadd^  t9 
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Caffarelli  followed  in  London  to 
Farinelli  —  a  vain  and  capricious 
fellow — only  in  self-esteem  equal 
to  his  predecessor.  "When  told  on 
one  occasion  that  it  was  not  thought 
possible  any  sinf^er  could  please 
after  Farinelli,  the  coxcomb  ex- 
claimed to  a  royal  highness :  '  To- 
night you  shall  hear  two  Farinellis.' 
At  sixty-five  CaflBaxelh  was  still 
singing,  but  he  was  thrifty  as  well 
as  musical,  for  he  not  only  coined 
his  notes  into  sterling  moneys,  but 
he  had  the  good  sense  to  husband 
his  coinage.  He  made  an  enormous 
fortune,  purchased  a  dukedom  for 
his  nephew,  and  raised  a  palace  for 
himself,  with  the  inscription  on  its 
front: 

'Amphton  Tbebas,  ego  domam.' 

'  Amphlon'B  voice  aad  mine  win  like  renown, 
My  notes  this  palAce  bttilt,  and  his  Thebes' 
town.' 

Beneath  this  vain-glorious  X)arallel 
a  wag  wrote — 

*  lUe  com,  sine  in.' 
,  'Anipfaion's  Thebes,  with  thine  compare  not  it, 
Thebes  showed  his  wit^  thy  Thebes  thy  want 
of  wit.' 

Guad^gm  was  another  celebrated 
singer  in  succession  to  CaflBarelli. 
Ho  sang  in  London  in  1766,  and 
amassed  during  his  career  a  large 
fortime,  which  he  used  generously 
in  the  rehef  of  distress.  He  pro- 
fessed to  lend,  in  order  not  to  wound 
sensibility,  but  he  virtually  gave. 
'  I  only  want  it  as  a  loan,'  said  an 
impoverished  gentleman  on  one 
occasion,  whom  he  had  accommo- 
dated with  a  considerable  sum. 
'  That  is  not  my  intention,'  replied 
the  singer,  '  if  I  wanted  it  back,  I 
should  not  lend  it  to  you.' 

Gabrielli,  a  prima  donna,  'the 
most  dangerous  siren  of  modem 
times/ in  1768  went  to  St  Peters- 
burg, on  the  invitation  of  Catherine 
n.  When  the  empress  inquired 
what  terms  the  singer  expected,  she 
named  the  sum  of  five  tiionsand 
ducats. 

'  Not  one  of  my  field  marshals 
receives  so  much,'  said  the  empress. 


*  Her  Majesty  had  l^etter  ask  her 
field  marshals  to  sing,*  replied  the 
undaunted  Gabrielli 

The  singer  carried  her  point,  and 
gained  her  wage. 

Madame  Mara,  of  Berlin,  follows 
in  almost  direct  succession  to  the 
last-named  lady:  less  fortunate, 
however,  in  the  sovereign  she  had 
to  deal  with,  for  Frederick  the  Great 
was  as  absolute  on  the  stage  as  on 
the  throne.  Before  she  was  patro- 
nized by  that  German  re  assolvto, 
he  expressed  his  disgust  at  her  pre- 
tensions, having  been  furnished  with 
the  report  that  she  sang  like  a  Ger- 
man, as  well  she  might  do,  being  a 
daughter  of  Herr  Schmaling,  of 
Berlin.  To  his  very  refined  and 
flute-playing  Majesty,  all  of  whose 
tastes  were  formed  on  French  models, 
the  neighing  of  a  horse  was  as  agree- 
able as  the  singing  of  a  German. 
Having  conquered,  however,  a  place 
in  the  king's  patronage,  she  prac- 
tised all  the  airs  and  caprices  com- 
mon to  singers  from  Horace's  time 
till  now :  '  Omnibus  hoc  vitium  can- 
toribus.'  Sho  would  only  sing  when 
she  was  inclined.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  Gesarewitch  was  in  Berlin, 
she  was  ordered  to  take  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  opera  for  the 
prince's  entertainment;  but  my  lady 
was  indisposed  and  pettish.  She 
could  not  go,  she  was  ill.  Fre- 
derick sent  her  word  that  she  had 
better  get  well  in  time,  for  sing  she 
should  —  will  she,  nill  she.  Two 
hours  before  the  hour  of  commencing 
the  performance,  a  carriage  drove 
up  to  her  door,  escorted  by  dragoons, 
the  officer  of  whom  said  he  came  to 
escort  her  to  the  theatre. 

'  But  you  see  I  am  in  bed,  and 
camiot  get  up,'  remonstrated  the 
vocalist. 

'  In  that  case  I  must  take  the  bed 
too,'  was  the  curt  reply. 

Madame  Mara  made  a  grace  of 
necessity,  and  sang,  after  a  pretty 
pout  or  two,  with  all  possible  bril- 
nancy,  charming  Slavonic  ears,  and 
probably  pocketing  some  Slavonie 
roubles. 
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Madame  Mara,  after  this  exploit, 
nns  well  known  in  London  and 
Paris.  Her  rivalry  at  the  latter 
city  with  Madame  Todi,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  wretched  joke : — 

'  Quelle  est  la  meillenre  ?' 

'  C'est  Mara.' 

'  Cest  bient'dt  dit  (bien  Todi).' 

Something  better  in  the  shape  of 
Terse  appears  to  the  foUowing  effect: 

*  Todl,  p«r  lA  voix  tonchante, 

De  doQX  pleon  moniUe  iocs  yenx ; 

Han  ploB  Tlve,  plna  briUante, 
If 'eUnme.  me  tniiaporte  atut  deoz. 

L*an€  nvit*  et  Tantre  endiante, 
H  aia  oeUe  qui  plait  le  mieuz 

Est  UraOonn  oelle  qui  chante.' 

She  sang  at  the  second  Handel 
FestiTal,  in  1785,  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

On  the  Sing's  Theatre  having 
heea  bnmed  to  the  ground  in  1789, 
not  without  strong  suspicion  of 
having  been  maliciously  set  on  fire,the 
company  moved  to  the  little  theatre 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  eventually 
to  the  Pantheon,  'the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  room  in  London,' 
fitted  up  with  a  stage  and  accom- 
modation for  the  public.  Unsnc- 
ces&fnl  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view — 
for  the  first  season  accumulated  a 
debt  of  30,000^. — the  enterprise  was 
nevertheless,  in  the  sense  of  pleasing 
the  public,  a  success.  But  the 
theatre  was  small  and  the  expenses 
heavy.  Madame  Mara  was  here 
prima  donna '  She  died  at  last  on 
the  Continent,  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  no  good  circumstances. 

Madame  Banti  was  the  next  great 
celebrity  in  this  country  of  female 
singers.  She  was  gifted  with  a 
sweet  voice,  but  had  no  musical 
science,  nor  would  she  submit  to 
the  drudgeiy  of  practice.  In  a  fit 
of  inadvertence  or  carelessness,  when 
singing  in  public,  she  would  execute 
an  air  through  Ihe  first  part  fiiult- 
lessly  well,  and  then,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  second  part,  would 
begin  the  first,  and  repeat  it  more 
thui  once,  warbling  over  the  same 
set  of  notes  as  innocently  of  wrong 
intention  as  a  bird. 

When  this  child  of  nature  died, 
at  forty-nine  years  of  age,  she  be- 
queathed her  larynx,  one  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  to  the  municipality  of 
Bologna  (all  she  had  to  leave  them). 


and  there  it  is  duly  preserved  in  a 
glass  bottle. 

Our  English  Billington  was  as 
celebrated  at  home  and  abroad  as 
her  contemporary  BantL  When 
Mrs.  Billington  was  at  one  time  on 
the  stage  at  Naples,  the  gross  super- 
stition of  the  audience  led  them  to 
charge  the  foreign  heretic  with  caus- 
ing the  violent  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  occurred  during  the  perform- 
ance; but  the  mountain  behaving 
better  before  the  performance  was 
done,  the  audience  changed  their 
omnion,  and  applauded  the  heretic 
player  freely,  notwithstanding  her 
misbelief. 

Braham  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century — Braham, 
well  recollected  by  most  readers  of 
our  magazine,  gifted  with  a  voice 
of  the  &iest  quality,  and  yet  not 
always  governed  by  the  best  taste 
in  the  use  of  it 

All  voices  of  men  and  women 
alike  were  eclipsed  by  that  of  Gata- 
lani,  who  in  1806  reigned  in  Eng- 
lish song  without  a  rival.  Her 
voice  was  beautiful,  energetic,  T  ex- 
pressive, 'uniting  the  delicious 
nexibiliiy  of  Sontag  to  the  three 
registers  of  Malibran.'  Brilliancy 
was  her  merit  as  a  performer;  covet- 
ousness  (but  this  she  shared  with 
most  pete  of  the  public,  even  tragic 
Bachel,  and  others)  her  great  fault 
and  demerit  How  she  and  others 
like-minded  with  herself  could  ima- 
gine that  impresarii  could  list  and 
pay  other  performers  is  rather  hard 
to  coigecture.  Her  terms,  proposed 
by  her  husband  to  Ebers  of  the 
"Khi^B  Theatre,  in  1826,  were,  that 
she  should  share  half  the  gross 
receipte  of  every  performance,  while 
the  lessee  should  pay  out  of  the 
other  half  the  rent  of  the  theatre, 
the  performers'  salaries,  the  trades- 
people's bills— and,  in  short,  every 
expense.  One  can  readily  understand 
how,  by  such  a  scheme  as  this, 
the  exorbitant  Madame  should  net 
io,oooZ.  in  London  in  a  season  of 
four  months,  and  as  much  more  in 
a  subsequent  tour  in  the  provinces, 
in  Scotland,  and  L^land.  Much  of 
her  earnings  it  must,  nevertheless, 
be  added,  she  dispensed  in  charities 
like  the  Swedish  Nightingale  of  our 
more  immediate  day. 
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Since  its  earliest  adyentare  in  the 
metropolis  of  England,  Italian  opera 
has  maintained  its  gronnd  with 
more  or  less  of  perseverance— the 
most  costly  theatre,  the  most  bril- 
liant performers,  the  most  astomid- 
ing  remmieration  for  artistes  being 
ever  found  here.  But  the  ridictt- 
loosly  high  rate  of  wages  for  stars, 
paid  in  London  alone  of  all  the 
cities  of  Europe,  has  made  the 
enterprise  of  keeping  open  a  King's 
Theatre  most  hazardonsto  the  lessee, 
and  more  frequently  ruinous  than 
zennmeratiTe.  The  history  of  the 
opera  thus  becomes  with  ns  a  his^ 
tory  of  bankruptcies  rather  than  of 
art— (XT  penalties  for  trying  to  please 
tiie  pnlmc  rather  thim  of  rewards 
for  snocess  in  doing  so. 

The  expense  of  the  opera  can 
only  be  met  by  royal  or  imperial 
parses;  hence  this  costly  kind  of 
entertainment  thriyes  best  where 
monarchs  directly  patronize  it  with 
subsidy  and  oountoiance.  In  Lon- 
don, iiB  ezchusiveness,  arising  Cram 
its  absurd  regulations  respecting 
dress— which  we  know  by  personal 
experience  do  not  prevail  in  France 
or  Bussia-Hmd  its  high  prices,  wiU 
never,  perhaps,  make  it  a  profitable 
commercial  undertaking;  while  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  by  many  causes 
thrown  amongst  ns  b^ond  the  pre- 
cmcts  or  direct  inflnence  of  the 
court  Besides,  the  repertoire  of 
opera  will  never  admit  of  the  variety 
of  the  theatre — ^good  and  popular 
operas  being,  like  the  singers  thereof, 
too  rare  to  admit  of  mnch  diversity 
or  frequent  changes  of  performance. 
The  enormous  expense  entailed  on 
lessee  and  manager,  moreoyer,  by 
the  misB  en  scene  of  each  successEve 
play — that  of  'Les  Huguenots,' 
for  instance,  not  reroarl^ble  for 
display,  in  the  Frendi  Th^tre  das 
Italiens,  being  npwards  of  6o,ooo7. — 
forbids  the  vanety  for  which  the 
middle-class  public  crayes.  Hence 
with  ns  opera  can  scarcely  be  called 
popular  m  its  proper  sense  (al- 
though highly  ajipreciated  by  its 
hMtuSs  Bnd  the  higher  classes), 
and  as  a  speculation  has  been  too 
oommonly  ruinous  to  the  enter- 
prising but  infixtuated  men  who 
nave  brought  the  foreign  sons  and 
daughters  of  song  to  our  shores. 


Taylor,  the  proprietor  in  1793, 
Waters,  Ebers,  with  the  successive 
managers  since,  haye  all  been  made 
banknqits,  or  impoverished  by  iheir 
enterprise;  not  Irom  lack  of  sjurit 
and  adventure,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
from  inevitable  &te.  Taylor  spent 
much  of  the  time  of  his  management 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
prison. 

'How  can  you  conduct  the  afiairs 
of  the  King's  Theatre,'  asked  a 
friend  one  day,  '  perpetually  in 
durance  as  you  are?' 

'My dear  feUow,'  hereplied,  'how 
could  I  possibly  conduct  them  if  I 
were  at  Hberty  ?  I  should  be  eaten 
op,  sir— devDored.'  Taylor  died  in 
prison. 

Waters,  his  partner,  succeeded 
him,  buying  the  whole  concem  out 
and  ou^  by  direction  of  the  Chan- 
oellor,in  18 16,  for  less  than  8,oooZ. 
HI  success  drove  Waters  to  the  pfo- 
tection  of  a  foreign  xesidenoe.  Bnt 
his  interest  in  the  theatre  was  bought 
np,  with  a  frantic  mania  for  speon- 
lation  such  as  never  fails  to  attend 
all  its  viciBsitndes,  for  %opool, ;  so 
that  Waters  made  more  by  giving  it 
np  than  any  proprietor  ever  gained 
byiefeaimngit  EbeoDS,  who  managed 
it  from  xa^i  to  1898,  lost  every  year, 
deeming  hmuieif  fortunate  tbat  tiiie 
deficit  of  his  last  year,  being  leas 
than  that  of  every  other,  db^oold 
bave  been  only  3,oooZ. 

The  more  recent  history  of  tixe 
house  requires  neither  detail  nor 
comment. 

As  littie  call  is  there  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  of  modem  com- 
posers or  singerB:  Bossini,  with  Ms 
noridHy  and  sweetness,  whose  cSbxnoe 
'Barber  of  Seville'  was  neverthetoas 
hissed  at  Borne,  on  the  frrst  mgitt 
of  its  perfbrmanoe ;  Meyerbeer,  wilh 
hiffdeddedlyGezman  cast  of  thought; 
Donizetti,  the  gxacefol,  mdodions, 
«nd  sentimental  in  style;  andBdlini, 
the  autiior  of  'The  Somnamboki,' 
the  'Norma,'  and  the  'Puritan!,^ 
works  of  nndying  x>opularity  and 
interest  Auber,  of  Paris,  belongs 
to  a  totally  different  school  from 
these;  while  Germany  in  sacoessfiil 
opera  bas  not  been  feartile. 

Of  all  modem  musicians,  Bossini 
is  thennqoestionable  chief  The  en- 
tire fatOL  of  the  opera  during  the  last 
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half-centnzy  has  been  remoiilded  by 
him.  To  him  we  owe  the  acoom- 
panying  of  the  ledtatiyo  by  a  fall 
band ;  the  complete  mnsicBl  setting 
of  difdogae;  his  rich  finales;  his 
Tnftking  basses  and  baritones  as  eh- 
gible  for  first  i»rts  as  tenors ;  and  the 
imixxrtant  "pixi  he  assigns  to  the 
choms  according  to  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  plots  of  his  plays. 
Mozart,  indeed,  led  the  way  in  many 
of  these  things,  bat  Boeaini  gay» 
them  prominence,  permanence,  and 
dflyekypmeiit. 

Finales  onoe  were  nothing;  now 
that  of  '  Don  GtioTanni '  requires  fif- 
teen mimites  Ibr  its  execntion ;  that 
of  *The  Barber  of  Seville'  tweniy- 
one;  that  of 'Othello 'twenty-fonr; 
that  of  '  The  Gazza  Ladra'  twenty- 
seven;  andthatof'TheSemixunide' 
half  an  hoar. 

Singers,  nrasidaQS,  and  danoens 
have  been  a  witty,  famnaroos,  and 
self-willed,  as  well  as  an  ingenious 
race.  Collections  of  their  bon  mots 
are  common ;  we  quote  one  or  two. 
The  notorious  Sophia  Amauld  of 
Paris,  said  of  Mademoiselle  Guimard, 
the  dancer,  who  was  very  thin  and 
light— 'This  skinny  httle  silkworm 
ought  to  be  &tter,  considering  the 
very  &t  leaf  she  feeds  upon,'  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  French  bishops 
who  was  professedly  the  admirer  of 
the  ballenna. 

When  Mademoiselle  Laguerre  ap- 
peared one  evening  on  the  stage  as 
Iphtgenie,  she  was  beyond  mistake 
intoxicated.  'Ah!'  inteijected  the 
lively  Sophia,  '  this  is  not  Iplugenie 
in  Tauris,  but  Iphigenie  in  Cmnar 
pagne.' 

When  this  witty  lady  had  grown 
old,  and  continued  to  sing,  a  cer- 
tain brute  of  an  abb^  decliuc^  '  she 
had  the  finest  asthma  he  had  ever 
heard.' 

Of  Larrivfe,  the  French  singer, 
who  sang  overmuch  through  his 
nose,  it  was  customary  to  say, '  That 
nose  has  really  a  magnificent  voice.' 

One  of  Bubini's  earliest  achieve- 
ments in  song,  was  the  high  B  flat, 
for  which  wonderful  note  his  audi- 
ence used  to  listen  with  intense 
excitement,  and  always  encore  it 
when  heard.  Once  he  failed  in  his 
attempt — vox  faucibus  hcesit  He 
made  a  prodigious  effort  to  rescue 


his  endangered  laurels,  and  con- 
quered the  reluctant  notes,  but  at 
some  damage  to  his  physique.  Na- 
ture rebelled  against  the  attempt, 
and  the  singer  snapped  his  clavicla 

'  How  long  would  it  take  to  maad 
it?'  asked  he  of  the  doctor. 

'Two  months,  if  you  remained 
perfectly  quiet  during  that  time.' 

'Two months!  ....  Oanaper- 
son  live  comfortably  with  a  broken 
clavicle?' 

'Veiy  comfortably  indeed.  If  you 
take  care  not  to  lift  heavy  weighte, 
yon  will  eGqwrienoe  no  disagreeable 
effecte.* 

'  Ah !  there  is  my  cue,'  exckmned 
Bubmi, '  I  will  go  on  singing.' 

And  so  he  did ;  Bubini,  £e  man 
in  London,  as  well  as  Bubini,  the 
yonth  in  Milan,  sang  with  a  broken 
davicle. 

'  Ah.  little  they  thought  as  they  thrilled  to  his 

strains 
That  the  dar.  of  the  minstrel  was  broken.' 

Bubini  was  fortunate  that  it  was 
no  worse  with  him.  Fabris  in  St. 
Carlo,  and  Labitte  at  Lyons,  both 
died  on  the  stage  in  consequence  of 
their  vocal  exertions.  But  from  the 
occasional  i^ges  mentioned  in  our 
paper,  vocalists  will  be  found  to  be 
by  no  means  a  short-lived  race. 

If  the  strength  of  muscular  action 
is  shown  in  this  anecdote,  that  of 
vocal  action  appears  in  the  feat  of 
Gh^n,  the  celeorated  French  bass, 
^ho  was  able  to  burst  a  tumbler 
into  a  thousand  pieces  by  sounding 
witbia  the  glass  a  particular  note. 
With  tiie  wonderful  resonance  of  the 
Itfte  Lablache,  his  singing  in  a  green- 
house at  the  full  piteh  of  his  enor- 
mous voice  might  have  endangered 
ite  stability. 

Farinelli's  success  originally  owing 
to  his  one  great  note,  is  amusingly 
parodied  in  the  burlesque  comedy 
of  the '  Saltem  Banques,'  wherein  one 
of  the  characters  practises  on  a 
trombone,  but  can  only  succeed  in 
producing  one  note.  His  Mend 
encourages  him  by  saying,  'Never 
mind,  one  note  is  enough ;  keep  on 
playing  it,  and  people  who  are  fond 
of  that  note  will  be  delighted.' 

Cafibrelli  hearing  of  Farinelli's 
success  at  Madrid,  expressed  a  pro- 
fessional estimate  of  axtistic  merits. 


i||WfSv9,9.  M  II  ■  il '  enli^tui^  ntauv  Rintror^, 

L  B  ■  iarfll  IB  ■  ■  H  icmbt^  of  the  tnlM  l)<iTc 

B*r.n  fid  n]«t||j7tf  jllown  more  independence. 

r||4jttf|M&|,|A.        eQ]ll|ie  Giiimard,  force<t  on  the 

aS"  m  m  ■'^S''***«l!iF"^  Minister  of  the  Police. 

&tHl''Mrm.  M  HiRlHKce.^eh,  bionqu'ilyprenne 

'^•iSk^rfi    ~    lw<Vi-jDS,>oiin«isbic9lefairef;atiter.' 

i*ii_>'_'^Jtti        tU^^iJ^  the  elder,  hod  a  dne  ap- 

lOf  himxmRequpnrc.  When 

,  lad  offended  the  court  by 

i*o  dance  on  some  occasion, 

liloqnently  reproved  by 

these  terms  -.-^ 

^_  ,  ^ .  hove  no  niisunderstandinR 

IWV^ptbe   hoUKc   of  VeRtriH   anil 

~"T5V  "^  Bourbon;   they  have 

ijjllways  lived  on  good  terms.' 

almost  as  fine  as  that  of 

when  offered  a  patent  cf 

LouiB  XV.    '  Letters  of 

me?      Castor  and  Dar- 

them  to  me  loi^  ago !' 
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A  Tale  in  Five  Chaftebs. 


CHAPTEB  L 


IT  was  a  pleasant  room  enough, 
oonsidenng  that  it  was  about 
ten  feet  square;  the  bow  window 
might  have  been  a  little  larger,  and 
a  fittle  less  like  an  oven  in  shape, 
but  it  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
honsetops  and  chimneys  up  in  the 
town  on  one  side,  and  there  was  a 
rookery  opposite,  and  a  peep  of  the 
river  beyond,  ^together  it  did  well 
enough  for  the  lodging  of  a  poor 
curate. 

At  present  there  were  two  persons 
— decidedly  one  too  many — ^in  the 
room— a  stout,  bald  gentleman,  who 
had  struggled  to  the  bow  window, 
and  sat  tiiere  panting ;  and  the  cu- 
sato  himself,  who  was  not  bald,  nor 
stout,  nor  panting. 

And  the  stout  gentleman  was  say- 
ing, '  So,  you  wouldn't  change  pro- 
fessions; even  with  me,  for  instance, 
eh!  Thorpe?' 

'  No,  Dr.  Grant,  I  would  not' 

'Ah!  the  gloss  has  not  worn  off 
your  black  coat  yet' 

'  It  has  been  rubbed  pretty  hard, 
too,'  was  the  response. 

'Umph!  You  should  look  out 
for  a  living,  Thorpe.' 

To  which  the  Bev.  Martin  Thorpe 
made  no  answer. 

'There  are  so  many  of  you  cu- 
rates; however,  you  must  wait  till 
your  turn  comes.  Lady  Arden  sent 
me  to  tell  you  that  she  did  not  ac- 
cept your  excuse.' 

'  Indeed  1' 

'  Yes.    You  see  she  makes  an  an- 

VOL.  I.— NO.  V. 


nual  thing  of  this  conversazione,  and 
everybody  goes.  Sir  Beginald  is  not 
a  rich  man ;  but  it  won't  do  for  you 
to  offend  Lady  Arden.' 

'I  don't  want  to  offend  any  one; 
but  I  have  got  a  sermon  to  write, 
doctor.' 

Dr.  Grant  made  a  grimace.  '  Put 
it  off.  Take  my  advice,  Thorpe,  and 
don't  pull  the  reins  too  tight  We 
suburbans  are  used  to  teke  things 
easily.' 

And  the  doctor  nodded  with  much 
satis&ction  at  a  neat  brougham 
which  drove  up  lazily,  and  waited 
before  the  railings  of  the  small  lodg- 
ing in  Clarence  Terrace.  The  doc- 
tor himself  lived  in  Belgrave  Place, 
and  his  house  would  have  swallowed 
up  the  whole  six  dwellings  in  Cla- 
rence Terrace ;  a  &ct  which  the  gen- 
tlemanly coachman  seemed  to  be 
speculating  upon  and  rather  ei\joy- 
ing,  as  he  looKed  at  the  row  of  mo- 
dest brick  buildings. 

'Well,  doctor,'  said  the  curate, 
'  I'll  think  about  it,  as  everybody  is 
to  be  there.' 

'As  for  me,  you  know — a  hnsj 
man  like  I  am,  can  never  reckon 
upon  his  own  time.' 

And  the  doctor  rolled  off  in  his 
brougham,  and  the  Bev.  Martin 
Thorpe  stood  meditatively  on  the 
spot  where  his  friend  had  left  him. 
Not  that  he  had  much  choice  as  to 
standing  room,  for  small  as  the 
table  was,  it  was  a  nervous  thing  to 
get  round  it  without  twitehing  the 
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red-checked  cloth  off.  Something 
had  come  over  Martin  like  the  sud- 
den shadow  over  an  April  sky;  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  doctor's  words 
had  put  a  little  prickly  point  into 
his  heart.  Though  the  people  had 
hardly  yet  left  off  calling  him  '  The 
new  Curate/  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mark,  in  the  east  suburb  of  that 
many-chimneyed  town,  he  had  pass- 
ed his  thirty-third  birthday,  and 
had  been  ten  years  a  curate.  For 
the  first  time  he  took  out  that  queer 
feeling  between  discontent  and 
anxie^,  and  looked  at  it  boldly. 

Dr.  Grant  was  mistaken.  The 
gloss  had  worn  off  his  black  coat; 
it  had  worn  off  many  since  first  he 
stood  up  with  trembling  knees  to 
read  the  lessons  before  the  congre- 
gation in  his  last  curacy;  and  he 
knew  that  the  gloss  was  not  so  easy 
for  him  to  replaoe  as  it  would  be  for 
the  stout  doctor.  A  httle  while  ago 
this  reflection  would  have  cost  him 
a  grimace  perhaps ;  he  would  have 
slmken  his  head  at  the  shabby  coat, 
and  gone  to  his  work  cheerfully ;  but 
somehow  he  had  begun  to  feel  dif- 
ferently about  it 

He  held  a  forlorn  position  in  the 
world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  penniless 
and  Ian  to  no  man.  That  is  to  say, 
he  had  no  near  kinsman,  none  at  ail, 
he  belayed,  that  would  acknowledge 
him.  He  beheyed  himself  to  be  an 
ofifehoot  of  the  great  Blankshire 
Thorpes,  Barons  of  Waddensteme ; 
but  so,  no  doubt,  did  many  other 
Thorpes,  and  what  did  the  great 
Thorpe  of  all  know  about  them  ? 

So  ilie  Bey.  Martin  neyer  boasted 
of  Mb  illustrious  kinsmaax,  eyen  to 
those  of  his  new  parishioners  who 
affected  intimacy  with  noble  femilies, 
and  who  were  especially  deyoted  to 
Lady  Arden.  For  Lady  Arden  was 
the  great  pole-star  of  the  east  subur- 
ban world.  Even  the  vicar's  wife 
became  pale  and  of  small  magnitude 
beside  her,  for  she  was  '  My  lady ;' " 
and,  moreover,  not  at  all  haughty  or 
supercilious,  but  ready  to  meet  the 
advaooes  of  her  neighbours  who 
were  not  *  my  lady,'  as  though  tbey 
had  been  her  equals.  Was  any  sub- 
scription wanted?  Lady  Arden 
must  head  it ;  and  to  do  her  justice 
she  was  ready  enough,  according  to 
the  extent  of  her  means,  to  do  such 


things,  which  is  more  than  one  con 
say  of  all  pole-stars.  They  like  to 
shine,  generally;  but  it  is  another 
thing,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  pay  for 
shining. 

But  it  was  not  his  friendlessaess 
that  trouT)led  Martin  Thorpe  just 
now,  nor  altogether  his  poverty, 
though  indirectly  that  had  to  do 
with  his  unusual  state  of  mind. 
Something  else  was  the  matter  with 
him.  Thinking  of  that  something, 
would  it  be  quite  wise  of  him  to 
attend  the  party  of  Lady  Arden? 
For  he  knew  pretty  well  of  whom 
the  party  was  to  consist;  and  he 
knew  he  would  be  nearly  certain  to 
meet  there  one  whom  he  had  de- 
cided it  was  better  he  should  meet  as 
seldom  as  possible.  And  then  her 
had  not  written  his  sermon.  He 
eyed  the  heap  of  papers  irresolutely; 
not  that  he  really  Kit  irresolute,  for 
the  more  he  argued  with  binisetT 
against  the  visit,  tike  more  unanswer- 
able seemed  the  arguments  for  it 
First  he  had  promised,  and  then  sent 
an  excuse :  he  had  no  business  to  do 
that;  it  would  be  quite  right  to  keep 
his  word  if  possible.  Then  he  really 
required  a  httle  lelazation,  for  he 
worked  hard :  next,  it  certainly 
would  not  do  to  offend  Lady  Arden, 
who  had  been  kind  to  him.  Lastiy, 
it  was  just  possible  he  might  see 
something  which  would  show  hint 
the  folly  of  certain  thoughts  he  had 
lately  indulged  in.  He  was  &r 
from  wishing  that  lastly,  though  he 
tried  to  pnersuade  himself  ha  did. 

Our  bits  of  ramazioe  are  very 
brittie  and  tender.  We  hide  them 
away  jealously  enough,  for  fear  some 
rough  hand  might  dash  them  from 
us  with  a  sweep,  or  a  matter-of-fact 
voice  cry  out  that  ihs^  are  cobwebs. 
Whatever  they  are,  we  prefer  to 
keep  them  as  long  as  we  can ;  and 
who  knows  how  lovingly  they  are 
taken  out  and  pondered  over  when 
we  are  alone ;  when  there  is  no  cu- 
rious eye  to  see,  and  no  one  to  disturb 
the  thought? 

Lady  Arden  did  not  live  in  a  ier- 
race,  or  even  a  place,  but  in  a  ha^ 
house  stanpUng  in  a  shrubbery  of  ita 
own,  and  retiring  firom  public  gaze 
at  the  end  of  a  tortuous  drive.  This 
house  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Castle- 
ford,  and  was  pretty  genially  Efpokcn 
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of  as  Lady  Arden's,  for  Sir  Beginald 
Avas  peouliarly  and  essentially  no- 
body. He  wafi  a  little  nuin,  and 
before  he  married,  had  been  misera- 
bly poor.  Now  he  was  called  eccen- 
tric ;  he  rarely  left  the  house,  gave 
nothing  away,  and  always  threatened 
to  horsewhip  a  beggar  if  he  saw  one. 
People  said  that  the  marriage  was 
a  piece  of  romance  on  Lady  Arden's 
side,  expediency  on  her  husband's ; 
every  one  knew  it  was  a  hasty  one, 
and  of  conrse  every  one  pitied  Lady 
Arden,  or  would  have  done  so  if  she 
had  cdlowed  it  But  whether  she 
had  indeed  found  out  her  mistake  or 
not,  none  of  her  neighbours  knew. 
If  she  had  a  skeleton  it  was  very 
tightly  locked  up,  and  none  but  her- 
self knew  the  key  of  that  closet. 

Martin  had  not  stopped  to  write 
his  sermon;  but  he  arrived  late, 
nevertheless;  also  he  was  hot  and 
tired,  and  made  his  excuses  absently. 
He  was,  however,  still  new  enough 
to  be  rather  a  pet  amongst  the  great 
ones  of  the  parish,  and  when  the 
hostess  had  done  with  him,  some 
half-dozen  ladies  made  a  circle  round 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  get  ont 

There  was  mnsic  going  on  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  which  seemed  to 
have  the  nsual  effect  of  making  peo- 
ple tdk  louder  and  faster ;  and  Mar- 
tin, resigning  himself  with  a  good 
grace,  ^dked  pleasant  nothings  to 
the  group  around  him  till  it  opened, 
and  he  had  a  chance  of  escape. 
Then  he  wandered  slowly  down  the 
room,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  he  were 
not  searching  for  any  one  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  presently  the  stout  doc- 
tor bustled  up  to  him. 

'  Ah,  Thorpe,  you  took  my  advice 
then.    Quite  right' 

Martin  smiled,  thinking  how  won- 
derfully Uttle  the  doctor's  advice  had 
to  do  with  his  appearance. 

'  A  busy  man  like  you  now,  doc- 
tor  *  he  began. 

'  Yes,  yes.  I  was  obliged  to  come 
with  Msu^aret;  I  mean  my  niece. 
Miss  Foster.  At  least  Foster  asked 
me,  and  I  couldn't  refuse.  They  are 
not  very  well  there— seldom  are.' 

Maitin's  eye  did  not  follow  the 
doctor's,  neither  did  the  busy  man 
see  any  change  in  his  &ce,  but  there 
was  one.  Not  a  flush,  but  an 
increase  of  whiteness,  a  slight  dila- 


tion of  the  nostril,  and  a  drawing  in 
of  the  lips. 

'  Pleasant  rooms  these,  but  very 
warm,  Thorpe.' 

'  Very,'  responded  Martin,  ambigu- 
ously, and  the  doctor  passed  on. 
Even  then  the  curate  did  not  look  up 
for  a  full  minute.  When  he  did,  his 
eye  fell  at  once  upon  ihe  person  he 
had  been  seeking,  and  though  the 
colour  came  back  to  his  face,  there 
was  the  same  troubled  look  upon  it 
as  the  doctor  had  left  behiud  him  in 
the  lodging  in  Clarence  Terrace. 

He  thought  to  be  contented  with 
looking,  and  he  was  not  He  had 
told  himself  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  look,  in  order  to  abandon  the 
absurd  thoughts  he  had  been  indulg- 
ing, but  it  was  not  so.  He  want«l 
to  go  up  and  speak  to  '  My  niece. 
Miss  Foster,'  whom  the  doctor  had 
brought ;  or  at  least  he  wonld  like 
to  be  near  her.  So  he  reascmed 
about  it,  and  decided  that  although 
he  had  perhaps  been  foolish  for 
coming,  yet  now  that  he  was  come, 
she  would  think  it  strange  and  rude 
if  he  did  not  do  as  he  wished. 

Lady  Aiden  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing near  the  doctor's  niece  when  he 
went  up,  and  she  introduced  hiTn 
gravely,  forgetting  or  not  knowing 
that  it  was  unnecessary. 

And  Martin  bowed,  and  said  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Miss  Foster  before — he  might  have 
added,  mentally,  in  the  slang  of  the 
day,  'rather!'  but  that  he  had  left 
slang  behind  him  at  Gh.  Ch.  Oxford. 
— Then  he  held  out  his  hand,  iar  he 
wafi  not  going  to  be  cheated  out  of  a 
legitimate  greeting.  And  Lady 
Arden  began  discussing  a  plan  for  a 
local  book  club  which  had  just  been 
laid  before  her  for  approval. 

'  You  know  the  people  make  a  sort 
of  referee  of  me  always,  Mr.  Thorpe,' 
said  the  pole-star,  a  little  wearily. 
'  I  wish  they  would  not  do  it' 

Martin  was  about  to  utter  some 
platitude  about  influence  and  the 
duties  of  position,  when  Lady  Aiden 
turned  quickly  to  her  companion. 

'  Margaret,  sing  something  for  us, 
will  you?  Sir  Beginald — ^where  is 
he?  Please  take  Miss  Foster  to  the 
piano,  she  is  going  to  sing.' 

Sir  Beginald  obeyed  with  much 
I)omp.    'Now,  Mr.  Thorpe,  if  you 
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will  come  with  me  for  a  moment,  I 
can  show  you  the  list  of  rules.  You 
see  one  is  compelled  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  1  should 
like  to  have  youi's.' 

Martin  was  very  angiy.  At  that 
moment  what  did  he  care  al>out 
lists  of  rules  for  a  stupid  lx)ok-club  ? 
No  one  would  keep  them  if  they 
were  made.  If  Lady  Arden  wanted 
Miss  Foster  to  sing,  she  might  as 
well  have  fixed  upon  him  to  turn 
over  the  leaves.  Everybody  knew 
the  baronet  hated  music. 

He  looked  at  the  rules,  however, 
and  pretended  to  talk  about  them 
with  interest,' but  he  was  listening 
for  the  song,  which  did  not  come. 
Perhaps  Sir  Reginald  was  going  to 
lift  up  his  voice  in  harmony. 

'You  see,  Mr.  Thorpe,  I  can^t 
help  them  applying  to  me.  If  Sir 
Reginald  could  bo  persuaded  to 
take  the  lead  in  these  things  he 
would  be  so ' 

'  Like  a  peacock,'  muttered  Mar- 
tin, who  was  probably  thinking  how 
ihe  baronet  would  sing. 

'  What  did  vou  sav  ?  * 

'I  beg  your  pardon  —  nothing. 
But  I  thought  some  one  was  gomg 
to  sing.' 

To  tliis  Martin  got  no  answer; 
and  when  he  turned  to  look  at  Lady 
Arden  she  was  gone. 

'I  cannot  have  offended  her,'  he 
thought.  A  carriage  had  just  driven 
round  the  sweep,  and  IMartin  stood 
twisting  the  hst  of  rules  about,  and 
thinking  some  one  was  going  away 
early,  and  he  might  as  well  go  too. 
Presently  he  heard  the  carnage 
drive  away  again,  and  a  voice  near 
exclaimed — 

'  Dead !  how  dreadful !' 

He  concluded  that  Dr.  Grant  had 
been  sent  for  to  some  patient;  and 
if  so,  probably  his  niece  was  witli 
him.  After  a  while  Lady  Arden 
came  up — ^very  white,  very  hurriod, 
very  imlike  her  usual  self. 

'  Mr.  Thorpe,  Dr.  Grant  has  just 
been  sent  for,  and  Margaret.  Mr. 
Foster  is  dead — suddenly.' 

Martin  was  roused  at  once.  Could 
he  do  anything?  Lady  Arden  was 
feint,  should  he  get  anything  for 
her — help  her  in  any  way  ? 

Lady  Arden  owned  she  should  be 
glad  if  every  one  would  go.    It  was 


foolish,  perhaps,  bat  then  she  really 
felt  quite  unfit  for  company. 

Margaret  had  overheard  the 
man's  words  to  her  uncle,  and  the 
shock  was  so  sudden.  They  did  not 
mean  to  let  her  know  the  worst  at 
once. 

Martin  ventured  to  ask  how  she 
bore  it,  but  I-ady  Arden  did  not 
8eem  to  l^e  listening,  and  he  thought 
the  wisest  thing  he  could  do  would 
l^e  to  go  away  himself  and  tell  evcrj* 
one  why  he  was  going,  that  they 
might  follow  his  example. 

And  the  curate  went  home  to  the 
little  lodging  in  Clarence  Terrace, 
and  sat  down  Ixjfore  his  writing- 
table.  He  knew  that  sermon  of  liis 
ought  to  be  finished  before  morning; 
but  he  sat  there  an  hoiur  or  more 
and  never  WTote  a  word,  or  moved 
from  his  position,  for  all  the  while 
he  was  tliinking  of  IVIargaret  Foster 
and  her  dead  father. 

Then  he  got  up,  tied  a  wet  towel 
round  his  head,  and  took  the  pen  in 
his  fingers  resolutely.  It  was  of  no 
use.  He  could  have  written  nothing 
but  '  dead.'  The  word  was  staring 
at  him  already  from  the  sheet, 
dancing  Tip  and  down  in  all  sorts 
of  letters  and  shapes.  And  finally 
he  gave  it  up  in  despair.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  liis  pa- 
rishioners an  old  sermon. 


CHAPTER  n. 

"When  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the 
people  had  nearly  done  gossiping 
over  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, a  rumour  went  about  that  he 
had  not  only  died  poor,  but  actually 
in  debt.  Aiid  it  was  astonishing  to 
find  now  how  everybody  had  thought 
it  would  be  so,  in  fact  quite  expected 
it.  They  were  very  sorry  of  course, 
very  sorry;  for  the  widow  especially. 
As  for  the  daughters,  they  must 
exert  themselves,  and  it  would  do 
them  good  —  it  is  astonishing  to 
reflect  on  our  aptitude  for  finding 
out  what  will  do  other  people  good 
— the  one  had  always  been  a  puling 
thing;  and  perhaps  this  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  have 
happened  to  her,  because  it  would 
force  her  into  exertion.  As  for  the 
other,  Margaret,  see  what  comes  of 
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seitmg  tip  for  a  beauty.  'What 
would  it  do  for  her  now  ? ' 

This  from  some  of  those  who  had 
been  most  anxious  to  parade  their 
intimacy  with  '  poor  dear  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, and  that  lovely  Margaret.'  But 
then,  if  they  were  going  to  be  poor, 
and  that  sort  of  thmg,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  intimacy  of  course.  Also 
some  of  the  gossipers  forgot  the 
maxim, '  Be  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,' 
or  else  they  did  not  hold  with  it. 
In  one  sense,  perhaps,  no  one  could ; 
since  if  a  man  has  done  evil,  it 
would  be  hardly  &ir  to  sp^^  no- 
thing but  good  of  him;  but  until 
the  evil  is  something  better  founded 
than  idle  report,  it  is  a  safe  maxim. 
A  dead  man  cannot  rise  up  and  con- 
front his  accusers,  but  surely  the 
ninth  commandment  must  be  as 
binding  when  our  neighbour  is  dead 
as  when  he  is  Hving.  And  Mr. 
Foster  did  not  die  in  debt.  Then, 
said  gossip,  it  was  a  wonder  he 
didn't,  but  one  never  knows  what 
to  beheve. 

Martin  Thorpe  heard  the  rumour 
in  silence.  Not  that  he  was  without 
an  irritated  desire  to  know  its  truth, 
but  he  could  not  gossip  about  it. 
He  went  to  call  at  Castleford,  but 
though  Lady  Ardcn  spoke  of  the 
Fosters,  she  only  said  how  sad  it 
was,  how  awful ;  and  that  Margaret 
would  feel  the  loss  terribly.  She 
scarcely  seemed  to  be  concerned  for 
the  others,  but  then  she  had  always 
made  a  pet  of  Margaret. 

There  was  something  in  that,  too, 
which  Lady  Arden  kept  quiet  from 
the  world,  which  none  understood 
altogether  but  herself.  When  she 
came  to  Gastleford  ten  years  ago — 
in  the  dreariness  of  that  first  waking 
from  her  piece  of  romance,  seeing 
Sir  E^^d  as  he  was  when  the 

Ct  with  which  she  had  painted 
was  rubbed  off— Lady  Arden 
looked  into  the  future  and  was  ter- 
ror-stricken, for  she  knew  that  she 
was  nothing  to  her  husband. 

Margaret  Foster  was  but  a  child 
of  twelve  then,  but  what  could  be 
better  than  a  child's  voice  for  a  sor- 
row which  wanted  to  get  away  from 
itself?  There  must  have  been 
tmother  figure  in  that  closet  which 
Lady  Arden  kept  so  closely  locked 
— one  to  set  in  opposition  to  the 


skeleton — a  joy  as  well  as  a  grief, 
hidden  away  quietly,  and  known 
only  to  herself. 

Martin  knew  that  his  was  no  vul- 
gar curiosity  about  the  Fosters,  yet 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  ques- 
tion Lady  Arden  as  to  the  truth  of 
that  rumour ;  and  when  she  brought 
the  book  club  on  the  tapis  again  he 
suddenly  remembered  tnat  he  was 
in  a  hurry,  and  took  his  leave  of 
her. 

He  had  to  pass  the  house  of 
mourning,  and  as  he  reached  it  the 
stout  doctor  was  coming  down  the 
door  steps. 

'How  are  they?'  asked  Martin, 
walking  on  with  him. 

'  Well,  tolerable.  My  sister,  you 
know,  is  never  anything  but  an  in- 
valid.' 

'  And — ^your  nieces  ?' 

'  Pretty  well.  That  is  to  say 
Margaret  keeps  up.  If  s  a  sad 
thing  though,'  continued  the  doctor ; 
'they  have  been  brought  up  with 
such  expectations,  you  see,  that  it  is 
doubly  hard  now.' 

Martin  waited  a  Uttle  in  the  hope 
of  hearing  more,  but  Dr.  Grant  wa» 
silent,  and  the  curate  could  not  help 
saying, '  What  is  hard  ?' 

'  Foster  must  have  been  wretchedly 
improvident,'  said  the  doctor,  pimch- 
ing  his  cane  into  the  pavement  '  I 
always  said  so,  and  I  Imew  it  would 
come  to  this.  A  medical  man  with 
a  &mily  has  no  right  to  live  up  tO' 
his  income.' 

'  Then  they  are  left * 

'Poor.  Yes,  absolutely  poor.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can,  of  course ;  there 
is  one  thing,  Margaret  is  very  attrac- 
tive, and  must  marry  well.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  stand  by  and  see  her 
sold,'  added  the  doctor  sharply ; '  she 
is  the  best  of  the  three :  as  for  the 
other  poor  thing ' 

Here  Martin  stopped  abruptly. 

'  I  think  I  had  batter  call,  doctor.* 

'Do.  My  sister  will  like  to  see 
you.  My  time  is  so  occupied,  you 
know,  that  I  cannot  be  with  her 
much.' 

As  the  curate  turned  back  he 
thought  of  the  first  and  only  time 
he  had  dined  with  the  Fosters ;  he 
thought  of  the  wide  entrance  hall 
and  the  footman  who  had  ushered 
him  so  grandly  into  the  drawing- 
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room;  of  the  eyidonoes  of  Inxory 
and  wealth  which  had  been  so  ap- 
paHing  to  some  foolish  dreams  of 
his.  And  he  wondered  if  all  that 
was  to  be  changed,  or  if  the  doctor's 
idea  of  poverty  comprehended  such 
aiQ  establii^hmeni 

He  rang,  and  the  footman,  more 
Boleznn  tluai  eyer,  announced  him, 
and  a  figure  all  wrapped  in  crape 
rose  to  meet  him.  It  was  only  Mrs. 
Foster.  The  invalid  sister  was  there 
also,  on  a  lounge ;  but  though  Mar- 
tin stayed  as  long  as  he  dared,  and 
said  eveiything  he  could  think  of, 
*  he  extracted  nothing  but  murmurs 
in  retoTQ,  and  he  did  not  see  Mar- 
garet. 

As  he  rose  to  take  his  leave  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  was  well, 
and  then  Mrs.  Foster  murmured 
out  plaintively  that  she  was  gone  to 
see  beer  firiend.  Lady  Arden.  Well 
for  her  that  she  could  exert  herself 
to  go  out;  the  two  invalids  really 
found  it  imxx)ssible. 

Martin  wavered  for  a  moment  at 
the  door.  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing be  had  forgotten,  or  any  new 
and  startling  suggestion  relative  to 
the  book  club,  it  is  probable  he  too 
might  have  gone  to  see  his  friend 
Lady  Arden.  But  when  he  reflected 
that  it  was  scarcely  an  hour  since  he 
left  her,  and  that  he  had  been  hur- 
ried away  by  some  other  pressing 
dfldms  upon  his  time,  the  absurdity 
of  the  thlog  struck  him,  and  he  went 
his  way,  thinking  sorrowfully  that 
perhaps  it  was  better  he  should  see 
Miss  Foster  no  more. 

If  she  had  been  connected  with 
that  iMt  of  romance  which  he  che- 
riBheA  in  the  hidden  comers  of  his 
heart  before,  would  she  not  be  dou- 
bly deax  now  in  her  trouble,  because 
there  would  be  added  to  the  old 
feeling,  that  strong,  ahnost  painfcQ 
desire  to  comfort  her,  which  most  of 
us  know  so  well! 

So  Martin  went  about  his  work 
SEune  earnestly  than  ever.  The  pa- 
riah was  large,  and  the  vicar  rheu- 
matic, and  he  had  plenty  to  do,  and 
little  time  for  dreanoing. 

And  as  the  months  passed  on,  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  life 
of  the  Fosters  ceased  to  be  the  sub- 
^t  of  conversation.  The  Itcrge  white 
house  had  other  occupants,  and  they 


filled  up  the  gap  which  the  widow 
and  her  daughters  had  left  in  society. 
For  the  position  of  these  last  was 
altered  in  the  social  scale ;  they  did 
not  go  out,  and  they  did  not  seem  to 
like  seeing  any  one  in  the  house, 
nearly  as  small  and  uni»etending  as 
tiie  lodging  in  Clarenoe  Terrace, 
which  had  received  them.  The  cu- 
rate cahed  upon  them  of  course,  but 
he  seldom  saw  Margaret.  They 
were  visible  at  chureh;  black,  shy 
figures,  which  entered  without  the 
important  rustle  attending  the 
movements  of  the  more  fashionable 
churchgoers,  and  went  away  amongst 
the  humble  first ;  silent  as  they  hBd 
come,  speaking  to  no  one,  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  sort  of  general  assem- 
bly at  the  gate,  which  had  once  de- 
lighted to  receive  Mrs.  Foster's  gentle 
murmurs  and  languid  assertions  of 
ill-health.  Not  that  their  old  friends 
really  neglected  them,  but  they  had 
fi&llen  naturally  from  their  former 
place  in  society.  Those  who  live 
and  visit  in  a  '  set,'  as  it  is  called, 
must  be  pretty  nearly  equal,  as  far 
as  means  go,  or  it  will  be  but  a 
miserable  'keeping  up  of  appear- 
ances.' 

Martin  Thorpe  had  suddenly,  as  it 
seemed,  grown  careful  and  anxious. 
Wherever  he  heard  of  a  living  va- 
cant, or  likely  to  be  vacant,  he  ap- 
plied ;  but  then  he  had  no  influence, 
and  no  influential  friend,  so  his 
chance  was  a  poor  one.  He  even 
wrote  to  the  great  Thorpe  of  Wad- 
densteme,  but  he  got  no  answer. 
Probably  my  lord  flung  the  epistle 
aside  amongst  the  other  hundred 
and  fifty  begging-letters  with  which 
his  table  bristled,  like  the  barrel  of 
a  musical-box ;  but  Martin  was  not 
going  to  trouble  his  great  kinsman  a 
second  time.  He  would  wait,  as 
others  had  to  do,  X)fttiently. 


CHAPTEK  m 

And  the  summer  came  roiind  again ; 
and  the  carriages  of  aristocratic  sub- 
urbans taking  their  drives  ploughed 
up  the  dust  daily  along  the  roaids  of 
the  east  suburb. 

Then  Martin  Thorpe  heatrd  a 
rumour  which  had  b^  aaserted, 
and  contradicted  and  asserted  again 
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some  dozen  times  since  Mr.  Foster's 
death,  namely,  that  the  Fosters  were 
too  poor  to  live,  and  Margaret  was 
^ing  from  home  ad  a  governess. 
Moreover,  that  she  was  going  to 
Lady  Arden's  sister,  or  brother,  or 
dse  to  Sir  Reginald's  sister  or  bro- 
ther. Anyhow  it  was  Lady  Arden's 
doing.  Martin  merely  smiled  at  ru- 
mour when  she  asserted  that :  it  was 
not  worth  a  second  thought.  The 
son  was  very  powerful  over  the 
Tookery,  and  the  red-Mck  houses 
seemed  to  have  got  redder  and  more 
inflamed  than  ever,  crying  out  to  the 
languid  people,  *  Why  don't  you  go? 
Be  off  to  the  seaside ;  what  use  stop- 
ping here  to  be  baked?*  At  least 
that  was  how  several  of  the  suburban 
ladies  interpreted  the  language  of 
the  inflammatory  house& 

Venetian  blinds  were  down  in  the 
drawing-room  of  Gastleford  House, 
and  two  ladies  sat  therein ;  one  of 
them  still  in  deep  mourning,  wliich 
WBB  wretchedly  unfashionable  of  her, 
for  that  one  was  Margaret  Foster, 
and  to  wear  deep  mourning  longer 
than  a  year  is  quite  heathenish  in 
the  eyes  of  society.  Perhaps  in  this 
case  expediency  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  other  occupant  of  the 
drawing-room.  Lady  Arden,  was 
kx^dng  distressed,  and  she  held  one 
of  her  companion's  hands  in  her 
own. 

'  Margaret,  if  I  could  but  have 
yon  with  me!' 

'  But  you  know  that  is  impossible/ 
was  the  reply. 

*  I  feel  that  it  is.  I  could  covet 
riches  for  your  sake.  And  you  are 
so  young  to  go  amongst  strangers.' 

'  Young !'  repeated  Margaret ;  '  I 
am  two-and-twenty.' 

*  And  I  thirty.  So  much  older 
than  you ;  so  worid-wom  and  &ded, 
that  you  cannot  care  for  me  as  I  do 
for  you,  Margaret.  For  long  enough 
— years — you  have  been  my  first 
object—next  to  Sir  Beginald/  said 
Lady  Arden,  checking  herself  quick- 
ly :  '  and  now,  when  I  ask  if  this 
step  is  actually  necessary,  yon  say 
your  nncle  sanctions  ii  That  is  but 
a  half-oonfldenoe.' 

Margaret  did  not  answer.  Hi- 
therto her  friendship  with  Lady 
Atden  had  been  surrounded,  as  it 
ivere,  with  an  atmosphere  of  refise- 


meni  Little  tronbles  there  might 
have  been  to  tell,  but  not  such  as 
the  present  ones.  With  Margaret 
everything  was  changed,  but  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  of 
money  troubles  to  Lady  i^den ;  they 
seemed  so  paltry.  She  even  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  her  friend  see- 
ing more  clearly  into  the  daily  Me  at 
home.  Mrs.  Foster  was  quemlons 
and  fretful,  and  her  sister  exacting. 
Both  leaned  upon  Margaret,  and  both 
dinned  into  her  ear  a  constant,  half- 
testy  reproach,  that  sometiiing  was 
not  done  to  increase  their  income. 
Could  Margaret  tell  that  to  Lady 
Arden?  Not  she.  To  hear  her 
speak  of  her  mother  and  sister,  the 
listener  must  have  thought  tiiem 
angels  of  forbearing  gentleness  and 
resignation.  Perhaps  they  &nded 
themselves  that  it  was  so,  but  then 
they  both  had,  or  fknded  they  had, 
ill-health,  and  ill-health,  Margaret 
reflected,  was  harder  to  bear  than 
anything. 

Looking  up  when  her  thoughts 
had  travelled  thus  far,  she  saw  Lady 
Arden  watching  her  anxiously. 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  neces- 
sary, Margaret?' 

*  Quite  sure.' 

Lady  Arden  turned  impatiently 
to  a  writing-table,  and  began  fidget- 
ing amongst  a  heap  kA  notes  and 
paper. 

'  I  am  writing  to  Mrs.  Beiesfoid ; 
have  you  any  message?' 

The  tone  was  cold  and  displeased, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  horrible  feel- 
ing of  loneliness  crept  over  Mar- 
garet's heart  It  seemed  as  though 
by  her  own  act  she  was  severing 
herself  from  all  that  had  been  pre- 
cious in  her  life,  and  this  was  a  fore- 
taste of  what  lay  beyond.  Why 
should  she  doit? 

But  the  rebellious  outcry  was  soon 
over.  She  went  up  to  Lady  Arden, 
who  was  playing  nervously  with  her 
gold  pen. 

'  You  are  imgry  with  me  now, 
when  it  is  hardest  to  bear,'  said  Mar- 
garet. '  I  have  no  confidence  to  give, 
indeed ;  nothing  more  to  tell  than  I 
have  told,  unl^  I  were  to  talk  of 
troubles  that  would  seem  insignifi- 
cant and  almost  eontemptiUe  to  you, 
who  know  nothing  of  them.' 

'  Oh,  Margaret!  as  if  anythiag 
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oonld  be  inagnificaiit  to  me,  where 
you  ore  oonoemed.' 

'  I  shall  be  with  your  sister * 

'  In  law/  oorrected  Lady  Arden. 

'  In  law,  then.  It  will  at  least  be 
more  satis&ctoiy  than  if  I  were  going 
to  a  perfect  stranger.  I  shall  hear 
of  you  sometimes.' 

'  And  from  me,  I  hope/  said  Lady 
Aiden,  taming  to  her  quickly ; '  Mar- 
garet, you  must  promise ' 

A  ring  at  the  door-bell  made  the 
speaker  start  up  and  push  aside  the 
papers  with  an  expression  of  annoy- 
ance. 

'  Let  me  go/  said  Margaret,  kiss- 
ing her,  hurriedly.  '  1  camiot  see 
any  one  now.' 

Martin  Thorpe  meeting  in  the  hall 
a  lady  in  black,  with  a  thick  veil 
over  her  face,  held  out  his  hand, 
knowing  her  by  instinct,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  spoken  between 
them. 

And  then  Lady  Arden,  who  was 
too  full  of  the  prospect  of  parting 
with  Margaret  to  talk  of  anything 
else,  told  him  of  it,  and  how  the 
plan  had  been  pending  for  some 
time,  but  not  finally  decided  upon 
until  that  morning. 

A  whirl  of  thoughts  went  rushing 
one  after  the  other  through  Martin's 
brain.  It  was  a  turn  of  the  wheel 
on  which  he  had  never  calculated. 
He  had  treated  the  report  with  con- 
tempt as  mere  idle  gossip ;  he  could 
hardly  beUeve  it  even  now.  One 
comfort.  Lady  Arden  was  too  pre- 
occupied herself  to  notice  her  visitor, 
and  she  went  on  talking  the  af- 
fiur  over  tiU  all  the  details  were 
before  him. 

'Then  it  was  your  suggestion?' 
said  Martin,  suddenly  breaking  his 
silence. 

'  Mine !  No,  indeed.  How  could 
you  think  such  a  thing  possible  ?' 

'  It  was  your  sister,  you  said, 
who * 

'Margaret  found  it  out  by  acci- 
dent In  fact,  I  had  no  idea  why 
she  was  questioning  me  about  it' 

Martin  felt  that  he  must  change 
the  subject,  and  he  did  so  abruptiy. 
He  had  always  been  disposed  to  like 
Lady  Arden ;  she  was  especially  va- 
luable in  the  parish,  and  ever  ready 
to  support  hun  WEomly.  Now  he 
was  unjust  towards  her ;  he  accused 


her  mentally  of  worse  than  capdce. 
It  was  like  the  rest  of  the  workU 
he  thought  Margaret  Foster,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  man,  as  he 
was  esteemed,  could  be  petted  and 
patronized;  but  Margaret, poor, and 
with  no  position,  might  be  easily 
cast  adrift  He  was  not  in  a  state 
to  reason  fiiirly,  or  to  peroeiye  his 
injustice. 

,  When  he  left  CSastleford  he  went 
back  to  i^e  room  in  Clarence  Ter- 
race, and  sat  down  to  think.  In  an- 
other fortnight  Margaret  would  be 
gone.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
there  could  be  any  hope  of  an  alter- 
ation in  the  arrangement  now.  It 
was  quite  settied ;  Lady  Ardoi  had 
told  him  so.  Martin  had  counted 
the  cost  of  that  dream  of  his  too 
often  to  begin  again  now,  howeyer 
much  he  might  feel  inclined  to  do 
so.  There  was  one  plain  and  incon- 
trovertible position  which  met  him 
at  the  outset,  and  came  back  at  the 
end  always.  What  was  barely  suffi- 
cient for  one  could  not  be  common 
comfort  for  two;  and  he  was  no 
longer  a  boy,  that  he  should  rush 
into  certain  misery  for  himself  and 
others.  Indeed,  it  was  not  for  him- 
self that  he  feared.  Besides,  in  other 
ways,  it  seemed  to  him  tiiat  only 
trouble  could  follow  the  step  which, 
at  the  same  time,  he  so  longed  to 
take.  He  remembered  Dr.  Grant's 
words,  '  Margaret  is  attractive,  and 
must  many  well;'  and  he  knew 
enough  of  Mrs.  Foster  to  be  certain 
that,  even  if  Margaret  cared  for  him, 
which  he  told  himself  dismally  was, 
to  say  the  least,  improbable,  there 
would  be  enough  opposition  to  make 
it  a  miserable  affair  R>r  her. 

All  at  once  Martin's  despairing 
attitude  changed,  and  he  began 
making  calculations  on  the  leaf  of  a 
sermon.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that 
he  might  take  pupiLs.  For  about 
five  minutes  only  the  idea  lasted :  it 
was  a  sore  temptation,  but  he  put  it 
away  with  a  sort  of  desperate  scorn 
of  himself  for  having  given  it  a 
thought  Why,  had  not  ne,  Martin 
Thorpe,  in  the  full  vigour  of  enthu- 
siasm for  his  office,  raised  his  voice 
against  the  notion  of  men  in  his  po- 
sition doing  that  very  thing?  He 
knew  that  his  duty  was  in  his  parish, 
and  that,  theoretically,  he  had  hardly 
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a  moment  to  spare  from  it.  What 
was  to  become  of  the  practical  part, 
if  there  were  pupils  at  home  ? 

He  dropped  his  pencil  with  a 
heayy  sign.  He  was  tempted  to  ex- 
claim that  it  was  hard  lines.  He, 
who  was  always  expected  to  appear 
as  a  gi^tleman,  whose  office  required 
it  of  him,  had  no  more  to  live  upon 
than  those  clay-bespattered  navries 
who  passed  his  window  night  and 
monung  to  their  work  on  the  Whar- 
fencester  and  Greenbury  branch- 
line.  There  were  many  hke  him — 
many  even  in  worse  circumstances 
than  he  was ;  but  he  saw  in  that  no 
consolation,  but  rather  an  aggrava- 
tion of  the  evil.  Had  he  not  seen 
tJiat  there  were  clergymen's  wives  in 
England  worn  down  to  a  poverty 
almost  ragged,  and  wholly  hungry, 
clothing  their  children  through  cha- 
rity? If  he  had  not  seen,  he  might 
have  acted  differently,  hoping  for  the 
best;  but,  having  seen,  how  could 
he  drag  one  he  loved  down  to  that  ? 

Then  he  knew  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  apply  to  the  bishop,  who 
would  order  his  stipend  to  be  raised ; 
but  he  knew  also— besides  the  fact 
that  the  living  of  St  Mark  was  a 
poor  one — ^that  there  were  plenty 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  what  he 
now  received,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  lose  his  curacy.  In  his  weakness 
he  clung  to  the  scene  of  this,  the 
first  gleam  of  romance  his  life  had 
known.  It  was  hard  enough  to  feel 
that  he  must  wait  for  years,  perhaps, 
indeed,  for  ever,  with  the  words  he 
longed  to  speak  unspoken ;  but  it 
would  be  harder  still  to  go  away, 
and  see  or  hear  of  Margaret  no  more. 
Here,  at  least,  the  memory  of  her 
presence  remained ;  occasionally  some 
one  would  speak  of  her,  and  she 
would  not  always  be  from  home; 
there  might  be  times  when  it  would 
be  possible  to  see  her. 

They  might  meet  as  friends,  at 
any  rate,  if  there  could  be  nothing 
else.  And  then  it  struck  him  that 
he  was  foolish  in  giving  way  to  de- 
spondency. He  had  been  disap- 
pointed as  yet  in  every  application 
for  a  living ;  but  no  one  knew  how 
soon  he  might  get  one. 

When  he  had  reasoned  so  &r, 
struggling  against  that  dark  thread 
in  the  tassae  which  would  come  un- 


der his  eye,  and  would  not  be  hidden 
— do  you  not  know  that  thread,  my 
friend,  and  how  it  persists  in  cross- 
ing you  at  unsuspected  moments, 
and  how  ugly  it  is? — ^he  thought  he 
would  call  once  at  Mrs.  Fost^s  be- 
fore Margaret  went;  he  must  see 
her  again,  not  exactly  to  say  good- 
bye, tiiough  he  knew  that  would 
have  to  be  said,  but  to  show  her — 
what?  Well,  he  hardly  knew;  how 
sincerely  he  was  her  friend,  perhaps. 

After  that: — there  was  his  work 
to  do  always,  and  in  a  great  degree 
there  was  comfort  in  doing  it 

And  to  begin  at  once,  instead  of 
dreaming  useless  dreams,  he  recol- 
lected that  there  was  a  poor  woman 
whom  he  ought  to  visit  at  Femwood 
Mill,  and  he  set  off  to  do  it 

The  mill  was  at  the  very  extent  of 
his  parish  on  one  side,  and  his  way 
lay  through  the  coppice  of  Fem- 
wood, where  the  birds  sung  out  a 
welcome  to  him,  and  the  air  was 
sweet  with  the  fragrance  of  wild 
flowers.  But  as  he  entered  the  cop- 
pice Martin  stopped  and  put  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  to  be  sure  that 
*he  had  not  brought  his  dreams  with 
him. 

Margaret  was  there,  wandering 
about  amongst  the  trees,  and,  look- 
ing round,  he  saw  a  little  nearer  to 
him  Mrs.  Foster  and  the  invalid 
daughter,  seated  on  one  of  the 
wooden  seats  with  which  suburban 
taste  had  studded  the  coppice. 
Martin  spoke  to  them  first,  and  then 
went  on  to  Margaret.  Since  he  had 
met  her,  it  was  better  to  say  good- 
bye there,  than  to  wait  for  the 
chance  of  finding  her  at  home  when 
he  called.  But,  inst^si^^  speaking 
in  the  ordinary  sort  oP^i^L^e  had 
meant  to  do,  and  then  going  idbout 
his  business,  he  remained  beside  her, 
wandering  about  aa  she  was,  appa- 
rentiy  wi&out  purpose,  amongst  the 
trees.  Margaret  spoke  of  the  beauty 
of  the  coppice,  of  the  wild  flowers, 
and  the  sui^ght  on  the  mill-stream ; 
but  Martin's  thoughts  were  busy 
about  other  things.  He  had  believed 
himself  very  brave  and  strong,  mas- 
ter of  himself,  in  no  possible  danger 
of  breaking  his  resolve;  but  tiie 
sudden  sinking  of  his  heart  when  he 
heard  Margaret's  voice,  and  felt  the 
uncertainty  hanging  over  the  future. 
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Once  aprnin  he  turned  to  his  coin- 
panic  jii,  Init  liis  fa^v  Wius  n.s  rjuiet  and 
Ha<l  Ji8  it  ha/l  k'tore  Ixjcn  full  of 
cai^'cnioss  and  ho|K'. 

*  1  mtant  to  cull  Komo  day  l)ofore 
you  left  UM,  MiRs  F(;Rt(ir,  to  wish  you 
— ovcrytliinfc  you  could  wish  for 
yourself;  now  it  will  l)c  needless.' 

Ho  RM'ined  to  exjxTt  an  answer, 
and  ^largaret  said, '  Thank  you.* 

'  I  ain  f^lad  to  have  so<»n  you  here. 
Bettor  to  think  of  vou  hero  in  the 
sunhpht  than  l)ctween  four  walls/ 
wild  Martin,  his  voice  sinkinp:.  Ho 
would  say  nothing?  al)out  hopinpr  to 
in(x^t  a^n ;  at  present  there  was  no 
hope  at  all  in  him — nothing  Imt  tlio 
actual  pain  of  parting,  and  the  blank 
future. 

'  (xood-bye/  said  Margaret. 

But  Martin  put  out  both  his 
hands,  and  held  hers  in  them  for  a 
moment,  and  he  said,  'God  bless 
you  always  !*— and  went  away,  see- 
ing no  sunlight  anywhere,  conscious 
of  notliing  except  that  ho  waa  half 
blind  and  wholly  miserable. 

Perhaps  we  had  better  not  follow 
him.  Thei-o  are  times  when  a  man 
may  surely  relax  from  his  strong- 
mindedness  and  be  glad  of  a  httlo 
solitndo  to  put  away  a  hope  that  is 
after  all  only  half  hope  and  half  de- 
s{)air. 

Ho  did  not  know  whether  Mar- 
garet underBtood  him  or  not;  luul 
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CHAPTER  I\\ 

'  Tiiorpe/  said  the  doitor:  'yrni 
sr^in  \i}  iijctn  fret  thinner  every  day. 
A  haelMiorl  iff  drx-su't  sxutvoii,  why 
ti-.n't  vou  marrv  V' 

idartin  lauj^hed. 

'Will  you  give  me  a  recipe  f'»r 
KUp|M)rting  a  llmiily  on  fifty  jxiunds 
j)tT  annum,  doctor  ?' 

J  )r.  Grant  shufflwl  a  httie.  *  That 
isn't  enough ;  the  vicar  ought  to  in- 
crea.^e  it.' 

*  The  vicar  is  }X)or  himself:  but  1 
wrong  him  a  httle.  I  did  ask  him 
to  make  it  one  ponnd  weekly,  so 
that  I  might  keej)  level  with  it,  and 
ho  docs/  said  Martin,  grimly. 

'  \Vhy,  Thorpe,  I  know  a  man  who 
has  been  curate  forty  years,  and  ht 
has  a  wife  and  gcveu  or  eight  chil- 
dren.* 

'Private  property/  said  Martin, 
gnawing  his  hp. 

'  Ah !  to  1x3  sure,  that's  it.  I  knew 
thei*e  was  something  wrong.  People 
without  property  should  not  taki* 
orders;  it^s  a  mistake.  After  all, 
now  1  think  of  it,  there  are  many 
like  you.  But  at  least  you  might 
get  a  better  curacy  than  this,  Mar- 
tin/ 

*  Perhaps  so,*  replied  Martin,  in- 
differently. He  did  not  care  to  dis- 
cuss his  reasons  or  his  hopes  with 
the  doctor.  He  had  waited  serQi 
more  years,  and  he  had  now  been 
eighteen  years  a  curate. 

It  was  scant  consoktian  to  him  to 
hear  that  there  were  many  like  him, 
or  that  persons  without  proper^' 
ought  not  to  take  holy  orders;  on 
that  last  point  he  had  his  own  opi- 
nions. As  he  looked  back,  each  of 
the  eighteen  years  seemed  to  be  an 
additional  hope  for  the  future,  be- 
cause a  curate  who  had  wailed  so 
long  must  surely  have  same  cSaans 
to  consideratioiL 
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Bnt  how  those  Bome  yeais  seemed 
to  haye  fied>  now  that  they  were 
gone !  He  was  past  forty,  past  his 
piime ;  more  thtti  half  his  natural 
or  prohable  life  was  gone ;  one-tenth 
of  it  since  he  parted  with  Margaret 
in  Femwood  Coppice.  Time  begins 
to  wear  a  different  aspect  when  we 
havb  used  or  abused  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  probable  portion.  The 
years  to  come  are  not  bugbears  then 
as  they  were  when  we  were  httie 
and  wanted  to  be  big;  when  we 
began  to  hate  thai  ugly  pinafore 
and  look  longingly  at  the  big  jacket 
of  Greorge,  who  had  a  bat  amd  a 
fishing-rod  instead  of  our  tops  and 
marblea 

And  when  we  got  the  jacket  were 
we  satisfied?  Not  likely.  Was 
not  that  hero  George  strapping 
down  his  trouseES,  tn-ming  np  his 
collars,  and  pretending  to  shave? 
And  had  not  he  'a  fine  dress  coat  for 
festive  occasions  ?  What  a  hideous, 
baby-like  afi5ur  that  coveted  round 
jacket  was,  after  all ! 

It  was  a  beautiful  thing  to  dream 
of  being  one's  own  master;  of 
doing  exactly  what  we  liked,  and 
bemg  answerable  to  no  one ;  but  &e 
most  beautiful  bit  of  such  a  dream 
as  that,  would  be  the  strolling  care- 
lessly, booted  and  spurr^,  towards 
the  stable  yard,  with  a '  John,  bring 
out  the  chestnut' 

It  was  a  fine  climax,  but  if  one 
was  suddenly  brought  down  to 
reality  by  a  sharp  reproof  for  be- 
striding a  drawing-room  chair,  or 
kicking  up  a  pair  of  dirty  heels  on 
a  couch,  mat  was  harrowing  indeed. 
I  sup]x>se  we  are  never  satisfied, 
since  when  the  time  arrives,  and  we 
can  look  back  on  youth  and  youth- 
ful things,  straightway  we  want 
them  back  again. 

Pardon  for  the  digression.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  youth  of 
Martin  Thorpe,  or  with  his  years  of 
waiting.  It  is  wcmderftd  to  think 
bow  we  can  get  accustomed  even  to 
waiting,  till  it  ceases  to  be  so  ter- 
ribly irksome  as  it  was  at  iaist  The 
wish  is  so  strong  when  we  conceive 
it,  that  no  sacrifice  would  seem  too 
great  to  make  if  it  could  but  be  at- 
tained. Time  after  time  the  hope 
marches  off  further  into  the  future, 
till  despondency  puts  a  veil  over  it. 


and  we  are  almost  worn  into  a  dull 
content  that  it  should  be  distant 
Only  it  must  not  be  taken  away  al- 
together ;  what  could  we  do  without 
the  thing  we  have  leaned  upon  so 
long? 

Once  each  year  Margaret  had  come 
for  a  few  days  back  to  the  suburb, 
and  then,  at  whatever  season  it 
might  happen.  Lady  Arden  insisted 
on  giving  her  annual  whim,  as  she 
called  it;  at  which  Mr.  Thorpe 
never  failed  to  be  present  The  two 
only  met  as  fn^ids;  and  though 
Lady  Arden  and  the  curate  were 
great  alhes,  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
hope  defened  which  Martin  had 
nursed  till  it  had  become  part  of  his 
individuality.  He  was  changed, 
though  he  could  see  no  change  in 
himself,  except  that  a  few  white 
hairs  had  begun  to  glisten  amongst 
the  black  ones.  He  was  less  im- 
patient, and  less  liable  to  fits  of  de- 
spondency and  weariness.  Of  all  his 
fnends — and  he  had  many  in  the 
parish — ^Lady  Arden  was  tiie  most 
valued ;  in  a  certain  careless  &shion 
too  he  liked  Sir  Beginald,  who  was 
good-natured  in  spite  of  his  pom- 
ix)sity,  and  always  offered  the  curate 
what  he  liked  best  himself,  which 
was  his  way  of  showiog  cordiality. 

Martin  was,  therefore,  a  tolerably 
frequent  visitor  at  Castleford:  in 
one  way  or  other  he  generally 
managed  to  get  some  tidings  of 
Margaret,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  hear  her 
spoken  of;  and  he  was  going  there 
according  to  custom,  when  Dr. 
Grant  met  him,  and  told  him  he  had 
no  busmess  in  holy  orders. 

Martin  was  thinldng  over  the  con- 
versation as  he  walk^  up  the  drive 
to  Gastieford,  and  thus  he  did  not 
see  Lady  Arden  coming  to  meet  him, 
till  she  stood  still  before  him  in  the 
path,  looking  xurasually  excited. 

'How  beautiful  the  shrubs  axe 
getting,'  said  Martin. 

'Yes.  Mr.  Thorpe,  Margaret — 
Miss  Foster  is  coming  home.' 

'  To  your  "  whim,  said  Martin, 
quietiy.  'I  thought  it  was  about 
tiie  time.' 

*  My  whim !  No.  I  ought  not  to 
be  so  glad,  considering  tiie  cause, 
but  I  really  am,  so  it  is  useless  to 
dissemble  about  it' 

*  And  the  cause  is * 
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'  Her  mother  and  sister  are  both 
invahds,  as  you  know,  and  Mrs. 
Foster  has  l)een  worse  lately,  so 
Margaret  is  coming  home.' 

'  To  nurse  them.' 

'  She  talks  of  toking  pupils,'  con- 
tinued Lady  Arden,  meditatively. 
*  1  hope  they  will  not  let  her  work 
t(X)  hard.  But  she  will  ho  here, 
'with  us,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  take 
ciiro  of  her.' 

*Lady  Arden,'  saitl  the  curate, 
'what  a  pity  it  is  there  are  not 
more  women  like  vou  in  the  world !' 

'Thank  you,  Mr.  Thorjxj.  You 
know  I  never  accept  compliments, 
but  to-day  I  would  not  (juaiTcl  with 
my  worst  enemy,  whoever  that  may 
me.    Margaret  is ' 

Lady  Arden  did  not  proceed  to 
say  what  Margaret  was.  She  had 
been  already  more  unreserved  than 
she  would  have  been  with  any  one 
but  the  curate,  except,  of  course, 
Margaret  herself.  But  her  fingers 
wandered  to  a  locket  which  she 
always  wore,  and  which  she  had  a 
trick  of  holding  in  her  hand  when- 
ever she  thought  of  her  friend, 
whose  portrait  was  shut  up  within 
it. 

Martm  turned  away.  He  had  a 
great  mind  to  tell;  but  then  he 
thought  of  his  grey  hairs,  and  how 
Ills  youth  was  gone  long  ago.  Lady 
Arden  would  think  him  presump- 
tuous, or  absurd ;  and  if  she  were 
to  laugh  at  him — no,  he  could  not 
do  it 

So  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
Lady  Arden's  pleasure,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  sort  of  way,  and  went  home 
to  build  big  castles  in  the  air,  while 
the  old  rooks  cawed  at  him,  *and 
flapped  their  wings  solemnly,  think- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  he  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  castle-building  at  his 
time  of  life,  with  the  grey  hairs  be- 
ginning to  come. 


CHAPTER  V. 

And  now  the  suburb  began  to 
busy  iteelf  about  Miss  Foster,  to 
run  about  and  gossip,  and  report 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  brother  of  her  pupils,  or  a 
cousin,  or  else  some  relation  of  Lady 
Arden's ;  and  that  the  coming  home 


to  take  pupils  was  a  mere  pretence, 
she  wa«  only  come  to  prepare  for 
the  great  event.  People  calle<i  ui)on 
her,  and  were  inquisitive;  and  in- 
dulged in  little  witticisms  and  sly 
allusions ;  ami  when  they  made  her 
blush,  i)robably  with  annoyance, 
they  were  satisfied.  The  report,  or 
conjectui\>,  or  whatever  it  was  must 
be  correct. 

Nevertheless,  one  by  one  a  few 
pupils  began  to  be  seen  every  morn- 
ing wending  their  way  to  the  unpre- 
tending house,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  change  in  the  condition  of  \i& 
inmates. 

Martin  Thorpe  was  strugghng 
against  a  sudden  hope.  At  last  some 
one  seemed  to  be  interested  about 
him.  He  knew  that  in  reahty  it  was 
but  a  chance,  or  the  ghost  of  a 
chance,  which  he  ought  not  to  count 
upon  at  all ;  but  it  haunted  him  for 
all  that,  and  kept  close  to  him  as  his 
shadow. 

He  had  seen  Margaret;  he  had 
even  spent  an  evening  with  her  at 
Lady  Arden's,  and  had  sat  listening 
to  the  two  singing  duets,  and  when 
Margaret  got  tired,  as  she  very  soon 
did,  to  Lady  Arden  playing  soft 
pieces  from  the  masses  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  while  Sir  Reginald 
snored  gently  on  a  distant  sofia. 

An  he  parted  with  Lady  Arden  at 
the  door,  Martin  said,  '  How  thin 
IVIiss  Foster  is;'  and  she  snappctl 
him  for  it,  and  told  him  he  was 
always  ci-oaking;  which  certainly 
was  a  &lse  accusation.  Margaret 
had  a  cold,  her  ladyship  said,  and  the 
weather  was  so  horrible.  For  it  wa^ 
winter  then,  and  frost  had  bitten  iha 
trees,  and  frozen  the  noses  of  the 
little  boys  qa  they  ran  about  and  did 
their  best  to  make  slides  in  the 
streets,  to  the  discomfiture  of  foot 
passengers. 

The  east  winds,  too,  were  harsh  and 
trying,  but  they  passed  away,  and 
a  warmer  breath  stole  over  the 
suburb.  For  all  that,  Margaret 
Foster  had  a  cold  again,  and  this 
time  it  kept  her  withm  doors. 

Martin  nad  called  twice,  but  Mis 
Foster  was  engaged  with  her  pupils, 
and  he  did  not  see  her.  It  ivas  rather 
hard  upon  him,  but  no  matter.  His 
ghost-Uke  chance  had  really  deepened 
into  hope.    Any  day  he  might  re- 
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oeive  a  letter  which  would  give  him 
a  right  to — to  set  one  question  at 
rest  for  ever.  Any  day — to-day  even, 
by  the  late  post,  he  thought  as  he 
left  his  lodging,  and  debated  whether 
he  should  or  &ould  not  call  on  Miss 
Foster.  He  decided  that  he  would 
call ;  but  as  he  was  going  again  to 
Femwood  Mill,  he  thought  it  might 
be  as  well  to  leaye  it,  and  walk  back 
by  the  terrace  in  the  evening,  when 
there  would  be  a  chance  of  the  pupils 
having  gone  home. 

And  as  he  entered  the  coppice  on 
his  return,  he  lingered;  it  was  al- 
ways a  pleasant  place  to  him,  but 
just  now  his  thoughts  were  pleasant 
also,  and  the  tints  which  the  setting 
sun  threw  about  the  trees  so  lovingly 
had  a  double  beauty  for  him.  For 
he  called  up  a  figure  out  of  the  past, 
and  placed  it  there  wandering 
amongst  those  trees,  and  himself  be- 
side it.  He  remembered  the  exceed- 
ing bitterness  of  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed that  parting  scene  in  the  cop- 
pice— how  ne  had  taken  refuge  m 
sermon  writing,  as  a  man  flies  to 
opium,  that  he  might  forget  for  a 
season ;  and  how,  over  those  very 
sermons,  his  head  had  been  wont  to 
sink  down  suddenly,  and  bis  lips  to 
cry  out, '  I  can  write,  and  write,  and 
preach  of  comfort  and  hope,  but — 
God  of  all  piiy,  make  me  feel  them !' 

And  now — ^the  bitterness  also  was 
£Eur  away  in  the  past,  and  come  what 
might,  Martin  had  one  great  joy. 
He  knew  that  Margaret  loved  him. 
Her  face  came  before  him  then,  as  it 
was  on  that  day  long  ago,  when  the 
sunbeams  put  a  glory  round  it ;  and 
he  wondered  how  he  in  his  blindness 
could  have  doubted  then,  as  he  did 
no  longer.  His  letter  might  be  only 
another  disappointment  when  it 
came;  but  somehow  he  did  not 
think  it  would.  Hope  breathed  in 
the  very  air  of  the  coppice,  and  put 
its  shadow  on  his  face  as  he  turned 
to  leave  it. 

And  when  he  reached  the  stile 
leading  towards  the  town,  he  saw 
something  which  filled  him  with 
amazement.  This  was  the  stout 
doctor,  on  foot,  and  advancing 
quickly  to  meet  him.  Martin  sat  on 
the  stile  lazily,  wondering  what  could 
have  roused  Dr.  Grant  to  so  extra- 
ordinary a  proceeding. 


'  What  a  stmnge  thing  to  see  you 
so  far  from  home  on  foot,  doctor!' 
cried  Martin. 

Dr.  Grant  did  not  answer,  but 
went  up  to  him,  panting,  and  seized 
his  arm. 

'  (3ome  down,  Thorpe,!  want  you. 
I  don't  think  poor  Miurgaret  can  last 
through  the  night' 

Martin  shook  off  the  doctor's  hand 
as  if  it  had  been  a  snake,  and  sprang 
from  the  stile. 

'  Good  God,  doctor !  do  you  know 
what  you  are  saying?' 

At  his  tone  the  doctor  looked  up 
into  the  ashy  &ce  and  trembling  lips 
before  him,  and  his  own  voice 
changed  a  little. 

'Martin,  Martin  Thorpe,  forgive 
me.  I  never  thought  of  this ;  how 
should  I  ?  Martin,  don't  look  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  murderer.' 

'  What  do  you  want  with  me  ?' 

'Be  a  man,  Martin.  You  must 
come  to  her,'  said  Dr.  Grant,  passing 
his  arm  through  the  curate  s,  and 
dragging  him  along.  '  Lady  Arden 
sent  me  to  look  for  you.' 

Martin  asked  no  more  questions; 
but  the  doctor  went  on,  puffing  for 
breath,  and  talking. 

'  She  has  been  going  for  weeks,  and 
no  one  knew.  I  never  saw  her,'  said 
the  doctor,  clenching  his  fist,  '  until 
it  was  too  late.  Not  that  I  could 
have  done  much,  but ' 

'Hush!'  said  Martin  hoarsely. 
The  doctor  obeyed,  and  in  silence 
they  reached  the  house  where  Mar- 
garet's pupils  were  never  to  listen 
to  her  again;  in  silence  they  went 
through  the  narrow  entrance  hall, 
and  up  stairs.  Then  the  doctor 
paused. 

'  Wait  here,'  he  said. 

Martin  stood  still,  leaning  one 
arm  on  the  balustrade,  and  seeing 
a  thousand  suns  dance  through 
myriads  of  trees,  bright  with  un- 
eaithly  colours,  such  as  never  were 
and  never  would  be  seen  in  Fem- 
wood CJoppice. 

Then  the  door  by  which  the  doc- 
tor had  disappeared  opened,  and 
Lady  Arden  stood  before  him. 

Martin  looking  at  her,  saw  that 
the  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks,  silently,  unfelt,  and  mmo- 
ticed ;  but  he  did  not  move. 

Lady  Arden  went  up  to  him,  and 
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THE  coffee-room  of  a  hotel  at 
(let  us  say)  some  fashionable 
watering-place  is  like  that  well- 
known  menagerie  which  whilom 
was  exhibited  first  I  believe  at  the 
'  Elephant  and  Castle/  and  afterwards 
in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  con- 
taining cats,  bats,  owls,  hawks,  mioe, 
and  monkeys,  with  many  other  ani- 
mals equally  opposed  in  instincts 
and  dispositions ;  yet  one  attractive 
influence  kept  them  in  order  and 
amiability — ^the  necessity  for  eating 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  the  whero- 
withaL  Such  is  the  cause,  too,  which 
accounts  for  the  sociable  manner  in 
which  the  various  bipeds,  now  ex- 
hibiting their  prowess  in  the  bieak- 
fEist  line,  eat,  chat,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves ;  and  it  may  be  wortii  while 
to  anatomize  one  or  two  specimens 
more  minutely. 

Sitting  at  the  next  table  to  mine 
is  a  well-dressed,  important-looking 
individual,  evidently  well  to  do  in 
the  world;  but  there  is  something 
so  hard,  and  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
so  shadowless  about  him,  that  I 
would  rather  not  hob-nob  with  him 
even  over  a  bottle  of  Chambertin. 
At  school  he  sold  his  cake  for 
marbles,  played  at  knuckle-down 
and  taw  with  skill,  saved  up  his 
weekly  sixpence  instead  of  spending 
it  in  apples  and  toffy,  lent  out  cop- 
pers at  interest,  and  returned  home 
at  the  hohdays  richer  than  when  he 
went  to  Blenheim  House,  Brompton. 
He  is  now  a  man  of  facts  and  figures, 
who  floors  you  with  Adam  Smith, 
Mcdthus,  and  the  Scotch  economists. 
The  reserve  in  his  manner  is  part  of 
his  stock  in  trade,  and  is  assiuned  to 
impress  you  with  his  importance ; 
while  the  air  with  which  he  puts 
you  to  rights  on  all  matters  statistical 
and  financial  makes  you  quail  before 
his  superior  knowledge. 

If  there  is  anything  he  abhors  it 
is  a  bon-mot ;  and  he  ooxdd  no  more 
^ust  in  the  ether  of  imagination  and 
fimcy  than  could  an  aeronaut  in  an 
atmosphere  ten  miles  high.  A  play- 
fulness of  manner  he  regards  as  an 
attempt  to  draw  him  out  of  the 
digni^  of  his  thoughts  wherein  he 


assumes  to  sit  like  2ieus  amongst 
the  clouds.  He  is  full  of  some  mys- 
terious hints  and  inuendoes  as  to 
some  great  pohtical  secret  he  bears 
locked  up  in  the  condemned  cells  of 
his  mind,  which  would,  if  divulged, 
hang  the  first  minister  of  the  crown 
and  revolutionize  Europe.  If,  in 
the  innocence  of  your  heart,  you 
beheve  in  such  a  secret,  and  attempt 
to  become  the  CEdipus  in  the  matt^, 
he  increases  his  air  of  lofty  su- 
periority, and  changes  the  subject  in 
a  nmnner  so  brusque,  that  you  fancy 
you  have  mortally  offended  him. 
He  darkly  hints  that  there  is  an 
article  about  to  appear  in  the  '  Quar- 
terly' from  his  pen,  and  that  the 
usual  honorarium  for  such  con- 
tributions will  in  his  case  be  trebled. 
Now,  be  it  known,  that  he  never  in 
hie  life  wrote  a  leader  more  am- 
bitious than  one  or  two  for  the 
'  Thanet  Thunderer,'  which  the 
obhging  editor  of  that  journal  in- 
serted upon  the  understanding  that 
a  hundred  copies  or  so  woiSd  be 
taken  by  the  writer.  Nevertheless, 
his  habit  of  reticence,  his  airs  of 
superiority,  his  bank-parlour  looking 
head,  bald,  shining,  and  sloping,  but 
especially  a  pamphlet  upcm  the  cur- 
rency, which,  by  the  aid  of  scissors, 
paste,  and  blue  books  he  compiled, 
procured  him  a  good  hearth,  and  he 
is  now  a  government  employ^,  with 
a  salary  of  1,200^.  per  annum.  Steady, 
never-ceasing  pretensions,  and  the 
development  of  one  faculty  of  the 
mind,  even  though  to  the  detriment 
of  the  others,  will  often  be  a  better 
introduction  in  life  than  fiu:  other 
nobler  attributes,  if  versatile  and 
totally  dissimilar. 

As  an  example  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  that  weatherbeaten 
old  man,  leaning  with  his  elbow  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  watehing  the 
spars  of  a  vessel  which  are  just  visi- 
ble in  the  offmg.  He  is  the  captain 
of  that  ship,  and  has  just  returned 
from  taking  deep-sea  soundings  in 
the  South  Pacific,  charting  the 
coral  reefs,  and  otherwise  serving 
the  Government  The  Admiralty 
fseds  him  with  compliments,  and 
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quotes  him  as  an  authority  upon  all 
those  scientific  subjects  to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life,  but  at  the  same 
time  promotes  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen  oyer  his  head,  although 
for  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
been  separated,  except  at  long  and 
uncertain  intervals,  from  ki£  and 
kin,  gauging  the  yaUeys  of  the  deep, 
and  ad£ng  hugely  to  the  treasury 
of  human  knowledge.  And  where- 
fore this  neglect?  Simply  because 
he  has  the  sensibilities  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  is  not  backed  by  political 
interest,  and  is  a  retiring,  high- 
spirited  old  man,  disdaming  to 
truckle  to  any  one,  or  to  appeal  ad 
muericordiam  at  any  human  tri- 
bunal; for  the  soul  which  has  so 
often  been  &oe  to  fiice  with  Nature 
in  her  most  solemn  moods,  is  armed 
with  an  honest  pride— the  strength 
of  which  Dew  can  guess  —  which 
braces  it  against  neglect,  and  im- 
parts to  it  an  unflinching  fortitude  to 
bear,  to  forbear,  and  to  suffer.  '  Aay 
merits  I  may  possess  are  known  and 
recorded,  and  if  upon  these  g^unds 
I  receive  no  tangiole  recognition  of 
my  long  services,  then  I  will  again 
^  to  sea,  and  lock  up  all  complaints 
m  my  heart'  Such  is  the  reflection 
of  the  veteran  commander.  But  the 
commissioner — he  holds  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Board  of  Tape- 
argues  thus :  '  I  am  not  a  man  of 
learning,  but  will  assume  a  love  of 
it;  and  having  a  good  memory,  I 
will  assail  people's  opinion  with 
&cts  and  figures,  which  at  the 
moment  presents  some  difficulty  in 
answering,  for  even  cleverer  people 
than  I  seldom  have  dates  at  their 
fingers'  ends.  This  will  speedily 
procure  me  a  reputation  amongst  a 
certain  set,  whose  good  opinion  is  of 
the  utmost  value.  I  will  fawn, 
feign,  and  flatter  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  I  will  be  especially 
civil  to  my  wife's  brother,  wno,  pos- 
sesses some  considerable  parlia- 
mentary influence;  I  will  ask  over 
and  oyer  again,  undeterred  by  false 
delicacy  or  sentiment,  for  a  par- 
ticular berth  far  more  lucrative  than 
the  one  I  at  present  hold,  and  I  shall 
ultimately  succeed  in  obtaining  it.' 
The  one  man  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, shape  his  course  for  some 
'  ultimate  dim  Thule,'  and  will  per- 


haps, »tat  fifty-two,  be  speared  by 
the  Feejee  Islanders;  while  the 
other  will  hiy  down  his  '4a  port, 
harden  his  heart  towards  God  and 
man,  drink  Yichy  water  for  gout, 
and  die  in  his  comfortable  mme, 
with  a  wife  and  fiimily  around  him, 
setat  seventy-eight  But  of  the 
heaven  which  during  our  lives 
dweUs  in  the  souls  of  all  of  us, 
which  of  those  two  men  had  the 
larger  share? 

How  dissimilar  in  eveiy  respect 
from  the  commissioner — differing  as 
much  as  pinchbeck  from  gold— -is 
my  good  friend  Damon,  who  is 
rrading  some  newspaper  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  probabiy 
wincing  at  the  literal  errors  rwhi<£ 
the  printers'  devils  wUl  make)  in 
one  of  his  own  admirable  leading 
articles  in,  let  us  say,  the  '  Morning 
Budget'  He,  too,  has  a  business- 
like head,  with  a  sb'ght  paucity  of 
cHia-oovering  on  the  crown ;  but,  for- 
tunately, Am  baldness  is  all  outside. 
He  is  one  of  the  soundest  potitical 
thinkers  of  the  day,  and  loves  con- 
temporatry  history  and  social  eco- 
nomy with  a  devotion  worthy  of  the 
subjects ;  but  with  all  his  erudition 
and  memory,  he  cracks  a  joke  as  if 
it  wero  a  sweet  nut,  tells  a  hiuno- 
rous  story  better  than  most  men, 
and  enjoys  with  an  immensity  of 
good  nature  my  pertinacity  in  in- 
sisting that  he  once  left  Strasbourg 
in  disgust,  because  he  was  tmable 
to  obtain  soimd  political  informa- 
tion out  of  the  chambermaids.  Un- 
like the  other  pretentious  individual, 
he  hates  display  of  all  kinds,  and 
rather  hides  his  light  than  bums  it 
with  the  bull's-eye  of  egotism  and 
conceit.  He  knows  fiUl  well,  the 
more  our  intellectual  vision  is  ex- 
tended by  research,  study,  and 
thought,  the  more  capable  we  aro  of 
perceiving  the  vast  regions,  which 
as  yet  we  may  not  hope  to  pene- 
trate, stretching  far  away  into  the 
illimitable,  and  holds  that  the  most 
sublime  speech  of  modem  times  is 
that  ever  to  be  quoted  one  of  New- 
ton, when  he  said,  in  answer  to  some 
flattering  remark,  that  he  vTas  only 
picking  up  pebbles  on  ihe  shore  of 
the  great  ocean  of  truth. 

Next  to  the  commissioner,  at  a 
table  covered  with  the  d^lnris  of  a 
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yery  substantial  lepast,  latighing 
with  a  companion,  is  a  young,  hand- 
some, dare-devil  fellow,  radiant  with 
health  and  insolent  with  happiness. 
His  friend  is  a  lanky,  pale-faced 
young  gentleman,  with  a  small  waist, 
a  long,  xx>inted  nose,  and  hands  Uke 
the  paws  of  a  greyhound,  the  pretty 
filbert  nails  of  which  he  is  for  ever 
trimming.  The  contrast  which  he 
presents  to  his  robust  companion  is 
increased  by  the  &ct  that  ne  looks 
as  grave  and  sententious  as  the 
celebrated  canine  Rhadamanthus  in 
Landseer's  picture.  He  eats  his 
ham  and  eggs  as  if  he  were  a 
mourner  at  their  burial  in  his  hy- 
pergastric  crypt,  and  perpetrates  a 
pun  or  tells  a  funny  anecdote  in  so 
sad  and  lugubrious  a  manner,  that 
those  who  watch  his  countenance 
without  hearing  his  remarks  &ncy 
he  is  describing  some  awful  event. 
He  never  by  any  chance  laughs  or 
even  smiles,  but  the  quiet,  clever 
manner  in  which  he  draws  out  his 
more  volatile  companion,  suggests  a 
very  large  share  of  mischief  and 
hmnour.  There  is  a  story  going  the 
round  of  the  hotel  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  ladies'  boots,  which  had  been 
placed  at  their  bedroom  doors,  were 
found  in  the  morning  each  contain- 
ing a  bouquet  of  flowers ;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  smallest  and 
prettiest  boots  contained  the  choicest 
sprigs.  I '  should  make  a  shrewd 
guess  that  the  perpetrator  thereof 
was  my  ruddy  young  Mend,  and 
the  joke  is  about  the  only  practical 
joke  I  could  forgive,  for  there  was  a 
something  not  inelegant  in  the  offer- 
ing, and  just  a  sufficient  amount  of 
impudence  in  the  act  to  give  it  itH 
salt  The  near  neighbourhood  of 
two  such  specimens  of  the  genus 
homo  was  certainly  most  unfortu- 
nate for  the  commissioner;  and  as 
there  was  no  table  disengaged  to 
which  he  could  adjourn,  he  was 
obliged  to  bear  the  disagreeable 
contiguity  with  what  grace  he  could 
spare.  Already  there  existed  be- 
tween these  three  that  sort  of  an- 
tagonism which  habitues  of  the  same 
coffee-room  often  experience,  even 
when  entire  strangers  to  each  other. 
At  first  the  yotmg  gentleman  trie<l 
to  get  a  'rise'  out  of  the  man  of 
figures  by  making  execrable  puns 
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(such  as  declaring  that  the  bouquets 
in  the  ladies'  boots  were  an  offering 
to  their  understandings),  and  letting 
them  off,  cracker-like,  at  his  recon- 
dite head. 

From  the  respect  due  to  my 
reader,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
to  give  him  more  than  the  above 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  friends  twisted  and  turned 
the  English  language  into  tropes 
and  figures  which  might '  rile '  their 
adversary ;  but  it  was  all  of  no  use, 
and  for  this  excellent  reason,  a  pun 
to  the  commissioner  was  no  pun  at 
all;  for  only  seeing  one  meaning, 
and  being  intensely  Hteral,  they  were 
like  epigrams  with  the  point  omitted, 
and  feu  at  his  feet  as  harmless  as 
puff-darts  on  the  hide  of  a  rhino- 
ceros. While  on  this  subject,  I 
must  say  that  a  pun,  unless  it  &ll8 
into  its  place  naturally,  or  ehoots 
like  a  bnght  crystal  spontaneously 
from  the  subject,  ought  oy  all  honest 
men  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
skeleton  key  by  which  the  burglar 
enters  the  arcanum  of  intelh'gence 
to  corrupt,  to  steal,  and  to  destroy. 
Johnson's  well-known  dictum,  that 
a  punster  would  pick  a  pocket,  is 
perhaps  the  best  alliterative  thing 
ever  said  upon  the  subject;  but 
Johnson  hiniBelf  punned,  and  very 
badly  too.  He  could  always  find 
praise  for  puns  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages, possibly  to  show  his  know- 
ledge of  them — such  as  his  allusions 
to  Burke's  classical  bon-mot  upon 
Wilkes'  being  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  mob  : — 

•      • namerbqne  ferlur 

Lege  solutis.' 

AthenfiBus  describes  a  certain  Fom- 
peianus  as  a  'word-catcher,'  but 
word-twister  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,  though  certainly  you  must 
first  catch  your  word.  A  good  or 
bad  pun  rising  from  the  sparkle  of 
conversation  is  one  thing,  but  the 
attempt  to  found  what  I  suppose 
would  be  by  them  called  a  Funic 
school,  whereof  punsters  are  the» 
liigh-priests  and  masters,  is  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  English  hterature,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Li  l^e  first 
place,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  a  play 
upon  words,  for  the  English  lan- 
guage, owing  to  its  derivatives  com- 
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ing  from  so  many  sotirces,  teems 
with  syllables  of  a  similar  soond 
unth  dissimilar  meanings.  Besides 
which,  ihe  generality  of  panning  is 
an  impertinence.  It  is  very  often 
an  att^pton  the  part  of  Ignorance, 
ill  at  ease  with  himself  and  with 
others,  to  change  the  current  of 
conversation  from  a  subject  about 
which  he  knows  nothing  into  a 
channel  narrow  and  shallow,  wherein 
he  is  at  home.  I  have  known  the 
authors  of  broad,  and  even  coarse, 
burlesques  term  themselves  littera- 
teurs, and  have  ae^  them  offended 
if,  at  some  feast  of  letters,  they 
have  been  fxrovided  with  third-rate 
places.  The  troth  is,  they  mistake 
the  light  of  wordy  fireworks  for  the 
steady  light  of  oonstructiYe  ability» 
an(l  at  some  modem  gatheringof  Deip- 
noaophists  would  place  a  MacauJay 
or  Presoott  at  the  side-table  and 
elect  to  the  chair  the  author  of  the 
last  sucoessfdl  extravaganza.  Faiiy 
pieces,  produced  by  a  union  of 
elegant  &ncy,  wit,  music,  and  some- 
thing veiy  nearly  akin  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  w^oome  to  every  one; 
and  even  burlesques,  founded  upon 
ballets,  nursery  tales,  or  melodrames 
are  admissible;  but  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  turning  the  higher 
order  of  dramas  into  doggrel  and 
puns  is  a  degrading  use  of  our  pens 
and  of  our  time.  I  would  symbolize 
the  authors  of  such  travesties  as 
half-witted  fellows  following  in  the 
wake  of  true  genius,  with  a  cracked 
lantern  in  their  Jiands,  making  gri- 
maces, imitating  any  peculiarities  in 
his  gait,  and  throwing  stones  at  him. 

'  Horrid  propensity,  making  all  sense  a  lie ; 

Punsters  and  pickpockets  are  of  a  clan  : 
'Thns  Johnsoa  the  burly,  called  J(Axuon  the 
surly, 

A  thief;  for  he  pono'd,  did  that  terrible  num.* 

'Ob,  arascsilypnn 
Is  the  natural  son 
Of  a  bad  sort  of  fnn. 
Who  presnmetb  to  sit 
At  the  table  with  wit- 
A  doable-edged  to<^. 
Host  used  by  a  fool— 
A  doable  pretence 
To  hnmonr  and  sense  \ 
But  sense  It  divides. 
And  humoar  it  hides.' 

'  Send  hfm  to  Jericho,  whether  he  will  or  no ; 

Give  him  a  whij^ing  as  rogne  or  a  rake; 
Cast  rouHd  htm  nuuoacles,  and  let  the  man  he  calls 

Bind  him  with— oh,  there's  a  ptm  by  mistake !' 


Certainly  the  vagaries  of  fortmie 
are  endless.  We  have  just  called 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  man  who 
considers  it  infra  dig.  to  indulge  in 
anything  that  approaches  a  laugh, 
and  sitting  in  the  same  room  with 
him  is  an  individual  who  owes  all 
his  success  in  life  to  nature  haying 
placed  a  permanent  smile  upon  his 
nice.  At  school,  it  i&trne,  he  got 
many  a  licking  fix>m  the  belief  of 
the  masters  that  he  was  laughing  at 
them;  but  by  degrees  they  dis- 
covered that  the  poor  fellow  was 
afiSected  by  a  chronic  simper.  When 
thrashed,  he  smiled ;  when  he  was 
sent  to  tiie  bottom  of  tiie  class  he 
smiled;  when  he  had  a  tooth  dnwn 
he  smiled  so  sweetly  that  the  dentist 
pulled  out  four ;  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  pitched  battle  with  some 
other  boy  he  still  smiled,  than  which 
nothmg  could  be  more  provoking, 
and  involved  him  in  an  additional 
drubbing  after  he  had  cried  '  pax.' 

'FU  pax  you,  you  young  dog,* 
cries  big  bully,  and  at  him  again. 

When  he  went  homo  for  the  holi- 
days, his  respected  mother  died,  and 
he  smiled  so  pleasantly  at  her  faneral 
that  even  the  undertakers  were 
scandalized.  When,  at  lengtii,  he 
entered  the  world  on  his  own  ac- 
count, fortune  returned  his  smile. 
His  father  made  him  a  grocer,  and 
his  simper  got  him  a  plum.  The 
maid-servants  flocked  to  nis  shop,  he 
was  'such  a  good-tempered  young 
man,  always  a  smile  and  a  kind  word 
for  everybody  ;*  and  so  his  first  suc- 
cess in  life  began.  After  being  in 
the  grocery  line  for  some  time,  he 
took  out  a  licence,  and,  by  an  easy 
transition  of  trades,  he  becflone  a 
wine  merchant ;  and  the  smile  witii 
which  he  poured  you  out  a  glass  ol 
sherry  insured  hLs  success  in  this 
ventiue  also.  In  due  course,  he 
asked  a  young  lady  to  marry  him, 
and  though  she  refused  at  fust,  he 
smiled  so  blandly  that  she  afterwards 
recanted,  and  became  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  of  his  smile.  Having 
made  a  little  money,  he  purchased 
houses,  and  smiled  tenants  into 
them,  and  enlarged  his  capital,  and 
employed  the  best  chemists,  who 
worked  in  vineyards  in  the  CSty,  to 
produce  wines  with  the  captivating 
titles  of  'a  fine  fruity  wine,^'a  silky 
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ditto/  *aaa.  elegant  example  of  the 
YintflHge  '42/  'a  rough  and  lea^ 
wine/  et  hoe  genus  omne,  all  of  whidk 
the  said  chemist  or  chemists  pro* 
duoed. 

There  sits  our  friend,  smiling  at 
the  remains  of  his  breakfast,  at  the 
waiter  when  he  passes,  at  his  own 
boots,  and  at  everybody  and  at 
everything.  He  has  retired  from 
business  some  yearo,  and  oomes  to 
the  sea-aide  every  season  to  simper 
with  the  same  identical  look  with 
which  he  was  bom,  and  which,  like 
the  light  of  the  vestal  virgins,  is 
never  to  be  extinguished.  I  suppose 
the  risible  muscles,  having  become 
ligil,  they  would  have  to  be.  cut, 
like  a  horse  for  strm^-halt,  befi»e 
that  indelible  grin  could  ever  be 
eradicated. 

Near  this  conoTis  individual,  his 
breakfast-table  covered  with  a  bete* 
rogeneous  melange  of  edibles,  is  a 
wealthy,  fiabshionable,  titled  rou6, 
wbo  looks  as  if  he  had  been  lately 
exhumed,  owing  to  his  unhealthy 
and  cadaverous  appearance.  He  han 
ao  thoroughly  exhausted  mind  and 
body  by  dissipation  that  gluttony  is 
the  only  vigorous  vice  he  has  been 
able  to  retain  for  the  solace  of  his 
premature  old  age.  Depraved,  heart- 
less, and  licentious,  he  is,  neverthe^ 
less,  a  man  of  many  accomplishments, 
and  is  well  versed  in  ihe  current 
literature  of  Europe,  which  he  reads 
in  several  of  its  languages.  He  is 
an  excellont  classic,  too ;  and  had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  Nero  would 
most  likely  have  been  a  rival  and 
successor  to  Petronius  Arbiter ;  only 
bad  he  written  his  autobiography 
in  Greek,  I  do  not  believe  even  the 
'spirited  publisher'  of  our  day 
(whose  idea  of '  standard '  literature 
has  led  to  the  transfusion  of  so  many 
}}eculiar  classics  into  the  vernacular) 
would  have  found  a  translator  cou- 
ras^eous  enough  to  meddle  with  the 
ofiaL  He  would  be  witty  and  amus- 
ing if  not  shamelessly  indelicate,  and 
bis  habit  of  swearing  at  the  servants, 
while  giving  the  most  ordinary 
orders,  is  an  out^^ge  upon  the  whole 
room.  He  turns  all  the  fs  and  e's  of 
his  expletives  into  a's,  or  double  a's, 
so  there  is  quite  a  breadth  and  rich- 
ness about  his  absolute  style  and 
imperative  commands. 


Yet  this  man — certainly  the  most 
loathsome  specimen  of  a  human 
wreck  I  ever  knew ;  and  if  I  dared 
to  hint  at  the  depth  of  ku  vices  and 
excesses  the  reader  would  agree  witii 
me— -with  safficient  luminosity  about 
him  to  suggest  the  sparkle  that 
often  accompanies  rottenness — this 
man  is  the  centre  of  a  certain  clique 
of  well-bom  gentlemen,  and  amongst 
them  he  is  regarded  as  the  leader  of 
ton,  and  axi  autiiority  upon  most 
matters  of  taste.  Possibly  this  arises 
from  the  fiict  of  his  being  not  only  a 
gourmand,  but  a  oonwimroate  gourw 
met ;  and  if  you  pride  yourself  upon 
the  dinner  you  have  ordered,  and 
ask  his  opinion  of  the  menn,  you 
win  i^n  find  how  profoundly  igno- 
rant you  are  as  a  gastaronomic  pur- 
veyor. He  is  not  only  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  richerchS  dish 
that  continental  artists  have  pro- 
duced, but  in  most  cases  he  can  tell 
youhowtomaketiiem;  though  ^ere 
aare  some  he  declares  so  exceedingly 
delicate  that  they  are  not  producible 
in  our  smoky  clunate,  and,  Hfae  car- 
mine, lose  a  portion  of  their  beauty 
if  not  prepared  in  a  rarefied  and  pure 
air.  He  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  feasting  amongst  the  ancients,  and 
would  learnedly  criticise  the  pure  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Athenian,  Lace- 
demonian, Cretan,  Persian,  Egyptian, 
and  Thraoan  banquets,  and  dQlights 
in  descanting  upon  the  various  pro- 
perties of  the  Erbulian,  the  Formian, 
the  Lesbian,  the  Mamertian,  the 
Sabine,  the  Maicotic,  and  a  hundred 
different  sorts  of  drinks  amongst  the 
heathens ;  while  especiaUy  he  would 
discuss  the  difference  between  the 
Falemian,  fit  for  men,  and  the '  Oper- 
nian  Falemian/  fit  for  gods.  If  yon 
gave  him  caviare,  he  would  exclaim, 
'  This  is  fine  caviare,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  "  garum  peperatum," 
which  Pliny  calls  "  an  exquisite 
liquor/'  and  Seneca  predous  "  sa- 
nies." '  At  the  club  he  would  tell 
you  which  especial  oyster-bed  those 
gentle  bivalves  came  from,  and  would 
quote  the  Boman  tyrant,  as  knowing 
by  his  exquisite  taste  whether  the 
dainties  were  bred  at  Gircei  or  in 
the  beds  of  Butupise.  He  always 
travels  with  his  own  oook,  and  his 
mornings  are  spent  in  holding  a 
cabinet  coimcil  with  his  cmsinier  as 
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to  some  pI4t  leqniring  the  gemiis  of 
inyention  and  the  bMII  of  practical 
art.  There  is,  however,  one  gold 
thread  running  through  the  dark 
t^ture  of  this  man's  nature,  one 
bright  spot  in  his  shameleBS  life, 
which,  like  the  vital  principle  in  the 
grain  of  Egyptian  wheat  that  has 
lain  buried  for  a  thousand  years, 
may  keep,  in  the  dim  future,  that 
dark  soul  firom  utterly  perishing — 
he  has  loved  fondly,  devotedly,  and 
he  is  fiuthftd  to  memory.  Li  his 
chambers  in  Piccadilly — where  many 
an  orgie,  rivalling  the  days  of 
Domitian,  had  been  enacted — is  the 
model  of  a  beautiful  hand ;  but  the 
glass  case  which  covers  it  is  opaque ; 
and  there  hangs  a  picture  agsunst 
his  wall  of  a  woman  lovely  as  Venus ; 
but  a  green  curtain  conceals  it,  which 
is  never  withdrawn. 

It* is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this 
Trimalchio,  who  is  finishing  his 
breakfast  off  snipes'  kidneys  and  dry 
curai^,  to  that  very  strange-looking 
individual,  whom  one  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  a  dapper  groom  in  a 
good  place.  He  is  exactiy  like  the 
pictui^  of  Mr.  Punch,  and  the 
stoop  in  his  shoulders  has  been  ac- 
quired by  a  peculiar  habit  of  con- 
stantly regarding  the  Boman  outline 
of  his  nose  with  a  glance  at  once 
expressive  of  tenderness  and  respect. 
Every  portion  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance cries '  stables,'  and  upon  making 
his  acquaintance  you  find  he  is  a 
sort  of  peripatetic  racing  calendar, 
for  he  knows  the  name  of  every 
horse  that  has  been  a  winner  at  the 
principal  races  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
are  gold  horseshoes.  The  pin  in 
his  cravat  is  a  highly-chased  horse's 
head.  The  ring  on  his  finger  is 
made  from  the  hair  of  the  tail  of  a 
&vourite  filly.  He  carries  a  heavy 
riding-whip  in  his  hand,  and  his 
trousers  are  strapped  tight  down,  as 
if  he  were  ready  at  any  minute  for  a 
cross-country  ride  or  a  brush  with 
the  harriers.  When  he  opens  his 
mouth  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
as  to  the  high  standing  of  his  pro- 
fession. '  Bet  you  six  to  two  he  is 
broken  kneed.'  'By  Jove!  What 
a  clipper  Bucephalus  is,  but  I  have 
some  doubts  about  his  rider.'    '  Bet 


you  even  the  cob  don't  fetch  thirty 
pounds  at  Tattersall's.'  'Done  in 
ponies.'  Such  were  the  fragments 
of  conversation  going  on  between 
him  and  his  friends,  while  eveiy  now 
and  then  he  would  whip  out  of  Ms 
breast-pocket  a  Uttle  memorandum- 
book  and  inscribe  therein  certain 
hieroglyphics,  which  would  most 
likely  be  tremslated  into  losses  or 
gains  of  many  thousands  the  next 
Derby  Day.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  except  England  could  such  a 
character  be  fouiid. 

The  same  peculiarity  of  mind 
which  ha£  made  that  individual  a 
gentleman  jockey,  but  resulting  in 
fEur  different  effects,  has  moulded 
that  fresh-coloured,  hale  old  man, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
into  a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  nature, 
and  he  is  what  is  termed  a  naturalist 
His  life  has  be^  spent  in  watching 
the  habits  of  animals  lowly  in  the 
scale  of  existence,  and  he  has  thus 
acquired,  perhaps,  the  most  truly 
valuable  gift  to  man — ^the  &culty 
and  habit  of  loving — Gloving  in  ite 
extended  meaning— the  minima  and 
maxima ;  and  his  ear,  accustomed  to 
the  inner  whisperings  of  nature, 
knows  where  to  find  many  a  magic 
melody  hidden  from  others.  He 
turns  his  research  and  knowledge 
into  serviceable  channels,  too,  for  he 
has  established  evening  classes  for 

the  poor  at  the  Institute  at  B , 

and  gives  them  a  popular  idea  of 
the  workings  of  nature,  illustrating 
his  meaning  by  amusing  and  curious 
facts.  I  remember,  at  one  of  his 
lectures  to  a  very  humble  auditory, 
when  explaimng  the  uses  and  ulti- 
mate ends  of  geology,  a  burly  fellow 
started  up  and  excliumed : — 

'  WeU,  I  am  darned  if  I  think 
breaking  up  stones  on  the  highway 
a  lively  sort  of  fun  any  how.' 

To  which  the  veteran  lecturer  re- 
plied— 

'  Yes,  my  friend,  you  would  ifyou- 
remember  that  these  same  stxmes 
contain  the  alphabet  of  creation.' 

Whether  the  interlocutor  imder- 
stood  this  I  cannot  say,  but  the 
earnest  tone  with  whidi  it  was 
uttered  brought  conviction,  and  there 
was  a  hearty  burst  of  'Hear,  hear,' 
amongst  the  '  roughs '  generally. 
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ON  the  ist  of  May,  eleren  years 
ago,  our  eyes  beheld  a  vast  and 
novel  building,  which  had  been  sud- 
denly erected  in  one  of  our  parks. 
This  magnificent  structure  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art 
£rom  i^  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
inside  that  glass  house  that  thou- 
sands of  !Eb[iglish  country  folks  for 
the  first  time  beheld  a  real  live 
Chinese,  or  rubbed  shoulders  in  one 
day  with  men  from  the  extreme 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages 
which  it  was  expected  would  result 
from  this  assemblage  of  nations  was, 
that  war,  in  every  sense,  would  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  there 
woidd  simply  be  in  the  future  a 
rivalry  in  works  of  art  and  j^eace. 

So  thoroughly  were  a  large  majo- 
rity of  even  thinking  people  im- 
pressed with  this  beUef,  that  soldiers 
were  almost  looked  upon  as  an 
unnecessary  incumbrance  and  ex- 
pense, whom  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay, 
merely  for  the  pur]X)se  of  showing 
them  to  foreign  visitors,  whose  own 
good  sense  would  teach  them  the 
absurdity  of  ever  going  to  war. 

England  was  not  a  nulitaiy  nation ; 
she  ought  not  to  maJntain  a  large 
standing  army;  and  hence  cultiva- 
tion of  art  and  maintenance  of  peace 
must  be  her  real  mission. 

Since  that  period  we  have  passed 
through  a  war  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Persia,  the  Crimea,  India, 
Chma ;  and  lately  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  a  cont^  with  America. 
For  more  than  forty  years  we  have 
had  no  such  severe  and  bloody  com- 
bats as  those  which  lately  occurred 
in  the  Crimea  and  India. 

At  the  present  time  the  greatest 
attention  is  being  given  to  military 
matters.  We  have  a  large  volunteer 
force ;  and  hundreds  of  minds  are 
entirely  devoted  to  improving  wea- 
pons which  are  solely  intended  for 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  Even 
the  fair  daughters  of  Eve  now  look 
with  a  smile  on  the  pretty  neat- 
looking  cannon  used  by  the  artillery, 
and  seem  to  approve  of  it,  and  ad- 


mire it,  as  though  this  same  death- 
dealing  instrument  were  not  in- 
tended to  rend  limbs  from  bodies, 
and  to  cause  wives  to  be  without 
husbands,  children  without  others, 
and  maidens  without  lovers. 

Men,  too,  whose  appearance  is 
peacefiil,  are  wranghng  amongst 
themselves,  and  contending  jealously 
as  to  who  is  the  fortunate  man  who 
has  invented  the  instrument  which 
is  the  most  rapidly  to  destroy  life. 
And  these  conditions  are  perfected 
only  eleven  years  after  that  Great 
Exhibition  which  was  to  be  the 
inaugniration  of  peace  to  all  nar 
tions. 

The  whole  nation  is  aware  that 
quite  lately  both  honour  and  wealth 
have  been  conferred  upon  one  indi- 
vidual who  is  supposed  to  have 
invented  a  weapon  &r  more  deadly 
in  its  effects  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors; and  so  much  secrecy  was 
at  first  maintained  in  connection 
with  the  construction,  form,  and 
peculiarities  of  this  weapon,  that 
public  curiosity  became  much  ex- 
cited, and  the  smallest  scrap  of 
information  was  eagerly  grasped  at 
Now,  however,  when  the  gun  can 
be  seen  wherever  there  is  an  artQ- 
lery-mounted  battery;  when,  also, 
visitors  are  admitted  to  view  the 
various  processes  of  construction; 
and  when,  in  public  meetmgs  and 
public  papers,  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  Armstrong  gun  are 
freely  discussed,  curiosify  is  in  a 
measure  done  away  with.  Tet  there 
still  remains  considerable  interest 
amongst  all  classes  to  know  aU  that 
can  be  Imown  about  this  weapon, 
which  is  to  gain  or  lose  us  our 
future  supremacy  in  war ;  for  upon 
the  merite  or  defects  of  this  gun 
will  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
future  combats  most  certainly  de- 
pend. 

Before  the  introduction  into  the 
service  of  the  Armstrong  guns,  the 
cannon  used,  both  by  the  artillery 
and  the  navy,  were  '  smooth  bore,' 
and  muzzle  loading.  That  is  to  say, 
the  interior  of  the  gun  was  circular, 
and  like  a  common  iron  tube.    The 
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shot  to  be  fired  from  this  was  placed 
in  the  muzzle  of  the  gmi«  and  was 
pushed  by  a  nunmer  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  bore,  the  powder, 
of  oonne,  haying  been  rammed 
down  preTioQsly.  To  enable  the 
iron  ball  to  be  pressed  down  the 
boro  of  the  gmi  H  was  necessary  that 
the  former  should  be  rather  smaller 
than  the  latter.  This  necessity  was 
a  great  defect  in  the  gnn,  for  two 
reasons :— First,  because  some  of  the 
gas  generaled  by  the  explosion  of 
the  gunpowder  must  escape  through 
the  space  left  between  the  ball  and 
the  interior  of  the  bore ;  and  hence 
a  eertaui  amount  of  impelling  force 
would  necessarily  be  lost :  and, 
secondly,  the  direction  of  the  ball 
itself  was  Teiy  uncertain,  because  its 
striking  either  on  the  upper  or  lower 
part  of  the  bore  just  Ix^re  leaving 
the  gun  would  produce  a  consider- 
able Tariation  in  its  direction,  espe- 
cially at  long  distances.  Hence, 
although  some  of  the  old  smooth- 
bore guns  could  drive  a  shot  £ur 
beyond  a  mile,  still  there  was  a 
Tery  remote  chance  of  hitting  a 
small  object  at  such  a  distance. 

In  addition  to  the  gun  (properly 
so  called)  there  was  another  kind  of 
cannon  tused  in  the  service  called  a 
howitzer.  The  howitzer  was  a  gun 
with  a  very  large  bore,  and  intended 
to  throw  hollow  shot,  which,  when 
filled  with  powder,  are  termed  shells. 
It  was  discharged  by  means  of  a 
small  quantity  of  powder  compared 
to  that  constituting  a  charge  for  a 
common  gun.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  this  weapon  was,  that 
it  would  cause  a  hollow  shot  to  hop 
along  the  ground  in  a  kind  of 'duck 
and  drake'  style,  whilst  the  shell 
was  made  to  burst  at  the  right  mo- 
ment by  means  of  a  fuse. 

Both  the  gim  and  howitzer  were 
of  various  dimensions,  the  smallest 
gun  being  a  three-pounder,  whilst 
the  largest  was  a  sixty-eight.  In 
the  more  modem  description  of 
smooth-bore  guns,  the  breech  or 
rear  of  the  gun  was  made  consider- 
ably thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
muzzle.  This  alteration  enabled 
the  guns  to  stand  a  much  heavier 
charge  of  powder,  and  hence  a 
longer  range  was  obtained;  but  with 
this  exception,  and  a  few  alterations 


in  the  minor  details,  the  gnn  used 
by  the  services  in  1851  was  essen- 
tially the  same  in  principle  as  that 
used  in  1651. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the 
accuracy  and  length  of  range  of 
small  arms  could  be  much  incnased 
by  adopting  the  rifling  pimciple. 
This  was  to  do  away,  in  a  great 
measure,  witii  the  difference  in  size 
between  tt^  bullet  and  the  bore  of 
the  gun,  and  to  have  grooves  twist- 
ing in  the  latter,  and  a  belt  on  the 
former,  so  as  to  insure  the  bullets 
having  a  twisting  motion  after  they 
left  the  barrel.  When,  however, 
this  principle  was  endeavoured  to 
be  applied  to  large  guns,  it  was 
found  to  fiul;  for  there  was  the 
difficulty  of  fordog  the  large  diot 
down  the  bore  of  the  piece.  The 
expense  of  a  large  lead  projectile 
was  also  very  great ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  ball  being  so  much  more  than 
that  of  &e  iron  projectile,  y^e  shock 
to  the  gun  cm  discharge  was  also 
greater;  and  hence  guns,  as  then 
constructed,  were  found  to  burst. 
Eepeated  fiuhires,  and  the  expense 
attending  experiments,  at  length 
deterred  all  but  a  few  individuals 
ftom  continuing  their  endeavouM  to 
produce  an  efficient  rifled  cannon. 

Amongst  the  first  which  were  ex- 
X)crimented  upon  in  England  were 
two  rifled  breech-loading  guns,  in- 
vented by  foreignei-s.  So  much 
difficulty  having  been  found  in 
attempting  to  foree  a  ball  down  the 
bore  of  a  rifled  cannon,  it  was  sug- 
gested to  adopt  the  earliest  method 
of  loading  the  gnn,  viz.,  at  the  rear, 
and  then,  by  some  mechanical  oi^ 
rangement,  to  rencter  the  breech  of 
the  gun  (in  which  the  powder  and 
ball  had  been  placed)  able  to  with- 
stand the  shock  of  the  discharge. 

The  two  rifled  gnns  experimented 
upon  in  1850  at  Shoeburyness  were 
—one  the  invention  of  Major  Cavilli, 
a  Sardinian  artillery  officer,  and  tho 
other  that  of  a  Swedish  nobleman» 
named  Wahrendorff.  Both  these 
guns  were  of  iron,  breech-loading, 
and  two-grooved.  The  Cavilli  gun 
burst  after  a  few  lounds  had  been 
fired ;  but  the  other  stood  repeated 
discharges.  No  great  advantage^ 
either  in  range  or  accuracy,  was 
however  obtuned,  unless  the  shot 
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was  fired  when  the  gan  was  consi- 
deiabi J  elevated. 

Mr.  Lancaster  then  proposed  an 
original  method  of  nning.  This 
was  to  do  away  with  grooves,  and  to 
have  the  bore  of  the  gun  of  an 
elliptical  form,  and  so  constructed 
that  the  elhpse  should  turn  round 
in  the  barrel.  The  shot  for  this 
gun  was  also  elhptical  at  its  base, 
but  in  form  somewhat  like  a  j)ear. 
The  rotary  motion  was  then  given 
to  the  shot  by  means  of  its  turning 
round  as  it  passed  out  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun. 

A  host  of  other  competitors  were 
now  in  the  field,  amongst  whom 
were  Messrs.  Jefl&y,  Britten,  "Whit- 
worth,  Haddon,  and  Armstrong ; 
and  later,  Commander  Scott,  K.N., 
and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Various  systems  were  proposed  by 
each  of  these  gentlemen,  and  which 
may  be  described  under  the  four 
following  heads : — 

ist.  The  concentric. 

and.  The  centreing  against  the 
bore. 

3rd.  The  expansion. 

4th.  The  compression. 

The  first  system  mentioned — viz., 
the  concentric — is  that  proposed  by 
Commander  Scott,  and  consists  of 
three  grooves,  which  have  a  pectdiar 
curve  on  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  form 
three  rails  upon  which  the  shot  may 
glide  out  without  strain.  One  of 
the  advantages  of  this  system  is, 
that  the  centre  of  the  shot  will 
always  remain  in  the  centre  of  the 
bore ;  and  iron  shot  are  fired  from 
iron  guns. 

The  second  method — ^viz.,  the 
centreing  against  the  bore — is  that 
proiwsed  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and 
which  has  afready  been  described. 

The  exjwnsion  system  is  some- 
what similar  to  that  which  is  adopted 
in  the  Minie  bullet — that  is,  a  ball 
which,  in  its  ordinary  condition, 
would  pass  easily  up  or  down  the 
bore  of  a  gun,  has  at  the  lower  part 
a  sort  of  cup,  which  expands  when 
the  force  of  the  powder  acts  upon  it, 
and  hence  fits  tightly  into  the  bore 
and  grooves  of  the  gun.  The  greatest 
range  that  has  yet  been  obtained 
with  any  gun  was  with  one  which 
threw  a  projectile  constructed  on 
this  principle— 3Ir.  Thomas  having 


with  his  gun,  constructed  by  the 
Mersey  Company,  thrown  a  shot 
weighing  175  lbs.  a  distance  of 
more  than  twelve  hundred  yards 
beyond  five  miles. 

The  Whitworth  cannon  is  a  breech 
loader,  and  rifled,  the  three-pounder 
having,  when  completed,  a  hexagonal 
bore.  The  pitch  of  the  rifling  is 
equal  to  one  turn  in  five  feet  The 
projectile  exactly  fits  the  bore  of  the 
piece,  and  has,  on  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  length,  spiral  hexagonal 
faces.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half 
diameters  in  length — that  is,  it  is 
three  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  it 
is  broad.  Although  loaded  at  the 
breech,  the  Whitworth  cannon  may 
also  be  loaded  at  the  muzzle,  be- 
cause the  shot  is  not  larger  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun.  Some  of  these 
cannon  have  been  fired  two  thousand 
times,  and  were  afterwards  found  to 
be  in  good  order. 

The  range  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  Arms&ong,  and  the  accuracy 
not  less  so. 

Compression  is  the  system  adopted 
by  Sir  W.  Armstrong — that  is,  the 
shot  is  compressed  in  its  passage 
through  the  bore  of  the  gun :  hence 
at  first  the  shot  is  shghter  more  in 
diameter  than  is  the  bore.  The 
method  of  rifling  is  that  termed  the 
fine-grooved,  there  being  a  very 
largo  number  of  grooves  in  the 
interior  of  the  gun,  seventy-six  being 
used  in  the  loo-pounder.  The 
shape  of  these  grooves  is  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  diagram : — 


The  Armstrong  gun  is  a  breech- 
loader, the  method  adopted  being  as 
follows :— The  tube  can  be  seen 
through  from  end  to  end  until  the 
'  breech '  or '  vent-piece '  is  dropped 
into  its  position.  This  vent-piece 
contains  the  vent,  and  is  pressed 
firmly  into  its  place  by  means  of  a 
powerful  hollow  screw.  This  screw, 
uix)n  being  jammed  home  by  the  aid 
of  a  lever  handle,  causes  the  vent- 
piece  to  effectually  close  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  The  charge  of  powder, 
and  the  shot  or  sheU,  are  inserted 
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ihioagh  the  breech  screw,  and  placed 
in  their  proper  podtion;  the  yent- 

giece  is  then  inserted,  and  pressed 
ome. 

In  conseqnenoe  of  the  shot  being 
rather  laiger  than  the  bore,  the  gun 
cannot  be  loaded  at  the  mnzzle. 

The  Armstrong  gnn  is  a  '  bnilt- 
np '  gon,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is,  it 
is  formed  of  several  pieces  which  are 
firmly  fastened  together.  The  rear 
part  of  the  gnn,  termed  the  breech- 
piece,  is  made  of  cast  steel,  whilst 
the  remaining  portions  are  formed 
by  spirals  of  wronght  iron.  These 
TBzions  parts  are  united  so  as  to 
form  a  barrel,  a  steam  hammer  and 
a  powerful '  press '  being  the  agents 
employed. 

When  the  yarioos  i)ortions  of  the 
Armstrong  gon  are  joined  together, 
it  is  bored,  rifled,  and  browned, 
there  being  upwards  of  twenty-fiyo 
processes  to  be  gone  through  before 
the  weapon  is  completely  finished. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manu£Gu>- 
ture  of  the  gun,  is  that  termed  the 
'  shrinking ;'  that  is,  one  of  the  coils 
of  wrought  iron  is  shrunk  oyer  ano- 
ther. To  accomplish  this,  the  lurger 
coil  is  bored  to  tne  coiiect  size,  and 
is  then  heated,  either  by  means  of  a 
fire  built  up  inside  it,  or  in  a  fomace. 
When  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  raised 
until  hnmediately  oyer  the  coil 
round  which  it  is  to  be  shrunk,  and 
which  is  fixed  in  an  upright  position 
for  this  operation.  The  large  red- 
hot  coil  is  slowly  lowered  and  (lropx)ed 
oyer  the  smaller,  which  is  then  played 
upon  by  a  jet  of  water  to  prevent  it 
m>m  expanding. 

When  the  kurger  coil  is  heated,  it 
oyer  the  other  very  easily. 


>ut  as  it  cools  it  contracts, '  shrinks,' 
and  fits  tightly  on  to  the  iimer  coil. 
The  Annstrong  foctory  at  Wool- 
wich is  a  large,  long  building,  near 
which  are  several  smaller  rooms 
where  the  machinery  employed  is  at 
work.  On  first  entering  the  es- 
tablishment, a  number  of  large,  long 
masses  of  metal  may  be  seen,  each 
of  which  is  slowly  rotating  on  its 
axis.  These  are  Armstrong  guns  of 
various  sizes,  the  exterior  of  which 
is  being  scraped  and  roimded  by 
means  of  the  hardest  steel  points 
and   instruments.     It  appears   as 


though  the  guns  were  actually  part 
of  the  machuiery  and  of  no  weight, 
so  easily  do  they  turn ;  yet  several  of 
them  are  many  tons  in  weight  In 
another  part  of  the  establishment 
men  are  at  work  with  files  and 
scrapers,  finishing  off  that  which 
the  machine  has  left  incomplete. 

At  the  back  of  this  large  work- 
shop is  an  open  shed,  under  which 
are  several  furnaces  where  the 
shrinking  is  accomplished.  Here 
an  unusual  warmth  may  be  felt  by 
the  visitor  as  he  passes  a  mass  of 
bluish -looking  iron,  which  is,  in 
reality,  nearly  red  hot,  and  in  avoid- 
ing which  he  may  probably  find 
himself  impleasantly  close  to  a  fur- 
nace, or  to  another  mass  of  heated 
metal ;  for  these  are  the  various  coils 
cooling  before  proceeding;  further  in 
their  career.  In  a  building  beyond 
that  last  mentioned,  the  boring  out 
of  the  coils  and  the  rifling  are  per- 
formed. During  the  rifling,  which 
is  a  very  pretty  operation,  the  gun 
itself  remains  fixed;  whilst  the  in- 
strument used  for  boring  turns 
slowly  round,  a  stream  of  water 
flows  through  the  gun  immediately 
the  rifling  instrument  comes  out 
When  the  gun  is  having  its  coils 
bored,  it  turns  round  the  same  as 
before  mentioned,  whilst  the  boring 
instrument  remains  fixed. 

When  the  gun  is  browned  and 
polished  it  looks  a  beautiful  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  seems  in  its 
details  as  far  superior  to  an  old  gun 
as  a  chronometer  is  to  a  Sam  SUck 
clock. 

The  projectile  which  is  fired  from 
this  gun  is  elongated,  and  composed 
of  several  pieces,  and  is  very  much 
in  shape  like  a  wine  bottle  with  the 
neck  off.  It  is  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  lead,  which  is  hardened  by  a 
mixture  with  another  metal  When 
finished,  the  shot  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  out  of 
which  it  has,  therefore,  to  force  its 
way.  During  its  passage  along  the 
bore  of  the  gun,  the  lead  coatmg  is 
therefore  forced  into  the  grooveSy 
and  the  shot  takes  the  rifling. 

With  the  old  muzzle-loaders,  the 
powder  was  first  placed  in  the  bore 
of  the  gun  and  rammed  down,  after 
which  the  shot  was  inserted;  but 
with  the  breech-loaders  the  shot  is 
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placed  in  first,  and  the  powder  after- 
wards. 

Sir  W.  Armstrong  proposed  his 
hreech-loading  gun  in  the  year  1 854, 
and  shortly  after  experiments  were 
tried  with  it  at  Shoeburyness,  all 
of  which  proved  the  gun  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  that  had  previoosly 
been  tried.  After  a  few  rounds  had 
been  fired,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  range  of  the  gun,  nearly 
a  dozen  shot  were  fired,  all  of  which 
struck  a  small  target  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  hundred  yards,  and  the 
mean  yariation  from  a  central  line 
was  less  than  one  foot  At  the  same 
distance  the  shot  were  found  either 
to  pass  entirely,  or  nearly,  through 
a  block  of  wood  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness. The  gun  was  fired  more  than 
a  thousand  times,  and  yet  receiyed 
no  important  damage. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  may  appear 
sing^ular,  that  although  the  range  of 
the  Armstrong  is  so  yery  great,  still 
the  velocity  with  which  the  shot 
travels  is  never  so  great  as  is  that  of 
a  round  ball  when  it  first  leaves  the 
gun.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  shot  and  the  small 
charge  of  powder  used.  When, 
however,  each  shot  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  Armstrong  would 
be  the  greater,  because  it  would 
scarcely  have  had  its  rate  at  all  de- 
creased by  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
whereas  tiie  round  ball  would  have 
been  retarded  considerably. 

By  the  aid  of  electrid^,  the  ve- 
locity of  a  cannon  ball  can  be  now 
accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is 
found  to  vary  from  about  1,000  to 
about  1,600  feet  per  second. 

We  have  now  seen  of  what  the 
Armstrong  gun  consists,  and  also 
its  principle,  and  we  will  first  refer 
to  the  advantages  of  this  weapon, 
and  then  briefly  consider  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  brought 
against  it. 

The  Armstrong  gun  is  much 
lighter  than  the  old  field  pieces; 
that  is,  an  Armstrong  12-pounder 
weighs  much  less  than  an  old  12- 
pounder  field  piece,  and  so  on;  a 
rifled  cannon  on  this  principle  bemg, 
therefore,  much  more  easily  trans- 
ported in  the  field.  The  quantity 
of  ammunition  required  is  adso  less. 


and  therefore  a  larger  number  of 
rounds  may  be  carried  with  the 
gun,  supposing  the  means  of  trans- 
port to  be  equal. 

There  is  but  one  projectile  used, 
and  thus  confusion  is  avoided,  whilst 
this  one  may  be  converted  into  a 
shell,  or  employed  as  grape  when 
required. 

The  accuracy  of  range  is  vastly 
increased  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  sketches. 

If  an  old  1 8 -pounder  gun  were 
fired  at  an  object  which  was  distant 
800  yards,  there  was  just  an  even 
chance  that  the  ball  fell  somewhere 
within  a  rectangle  which  was  93 
yards  long,  by  7  yards  wide.  (See 
Fig.  I.)  But  if  an  Armstrong  12- 
pounder  were  fired  at  the  same 
range  there  was  just  an  even  chance 
that  it  fell  withm  a  rectangle  only 
17  yards  long  by  2  feet  6  inches 
wide.  (See  Fig.  2.)  When  fired  at  an 
object  3,000  yards  distant,  the  shot 
from  the  Armstrong  would  &11  within 
a  rectangle  similar  to  that  shown  by 
Fig.  3,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
smaller  than  the  rectangle  formed  by 
an  old  i8-pounder  at  800  yards. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out,  even  to  the  most  unmilitary 
reader,  the  immense  advantage  de- 
rived from  this  increase  in  accurate, 
more  particularly  when  the  ohject 
to  be  attacked  is  stationary;  hence 
for  breaching  walls  and  attacking 
towns,  the  Armstrong  gun  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  old 
weapon. 

The  length  of  range  is  also  greater, 
an  object  even  at  4,000  yards 
being  within  striking  distance  of  an 
Armstrong  cannon ;  whereas  an  old 
gun  could  scarcely  range  so  far 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  the  probabilities  of 
hitting  an  object  at  that  distance 
would  be  very  remote. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  gun  which 
seems  to  possess  exactly  those 
qualities  which  are  requisite  in  a 
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national  weapon.  Wo  have  liirlit- 
n<!ss,  small  consumption  of  aiinnii- 
nition,  great  destiiiotive  power,  ac- 
curacy, and  length  of  range.  Taldng 
all  these  facte  into  consideration — and 
they  were  most  severely  teshnl  Ix'fore 
the  gim  wavS  adopted  into  tlie  Ror\ice 
— we  may  tairly  iisk  what  more  could 
1)0  required,  and  what  can  there  ])0 
to  find  fault  with  ? 

We  will  now  examine  the  ohj<v- 
tions  which  have  been  brouglit 
against  the  gun,  and  we  shall  tiuju 
I)erceive  that  some  pcoi)le  at  least 
seem  to  think  that  the  Armstrong 
gim  is  not  all  that  is  to  l)c  desirtxl. 

In  the  first  place,  no  objections 
are  brought  agaiiLst  the  lightn&ss  of 
these  guns,  or  against  the  small 
fpiantity  of  ammunition  required 
for  them.  The  fact  of  only  one  pro- 
jectile being  requisite  is  a  well-kno^\Ti 
advantage ;  and  no  attempt  is  ma^le 
to  deny  l)oth  the  length  and  accu- 
racy of  the  range.  But  (these  little 
buts !)  it  is  urged  that  on  real  service 
no  great  advantage  is  derived  ft'om 
this  minute  accuracy,  because  to 
obtain  it  the  actual  distance  of  your 
target  must  bo  knowm,  and  this  can 
only  Ix)  guessed.  In  the  hciit  of 
action,  also,  it  wonld  be  almost  un- 
possiblo  to  get  men  to  pay  minute 
attention  to  the  adjustment  of 
verniers.  To  obtain  such  results  as 
those  mentioned  alx)ve,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  gun  should  stand  on  a 
firm  and  level  platform,  and  then 
one  or  two  shots  would  have  to  be 
fired,  under  exactly  similar  con- 
ditions, before  the  range  could  bo 
accurately  known ;  and  in  the  field 
this  similarity  of  condition  would  be 
impossible  owing  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  ground. 

Thus  one  of  the  undeniable  ad- 
vantages of  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
in  a  measure  depreciated,  for  it  could 
only,  show  these  fully  when  every- 
thing was  favourable — a  condition 
not  likely  to  hapi)en  on  actual  ser- 
vice. 

Another,  and  a  much  more  serious 
objecti(Mi  is,  that  it  appears  that  the 
vent-pieces  have  been  known  to  he 
blown  away  during  practice.  Such 
a  disaster  of  course  renders  the  gun 
for  the  time  being,  nnserviceable ; 
but  as  a  remedy  for  this,  tw^o  vait- 
pieces  are  supplied  to  each  gun,  so 


that  if  one  bo  l>lown  away  the  other 
may  be  at  once  used.  If,  however, 
hofh  should  be  bl(n\7i  away,  then  the 
gim  is  useless  until  a  third  ii>  i^ro- 
ciu^ed. 

Another  objection  seems  to  be  tbit 
in  conse«iuence  of  the  shot  having 
to  Ix)  forced  out  through  a  liore 
which  is  of  a  less  diameter  tlian  the 
shot,  there  is  a  tremendous  strain 
u]"von  the  gim,  and  that  a  Kejmration 
of  11 10  coils,  therefore,  occa-sionally 
ha])pens  during  proof,  and  that  the 
gun  must  any  way  be  a  short-live<l. 
one  owing  to  its  fearful  wear  and 
tear. 

Again,  it  is  said  tliat  the  shot 
being  covered  with  a  lead  coating, 
this  latter  is  likely  to  sti-i[i  oflT,  and 
thus  the  range  of  the  shot  is  at  once 
checked,  its  direction  altenxl,  and 
the  lead  fragments  of  the  shell  or 
shot  would  fall  ux>on  friends  instead 
of  enemies.  Shells  too,  in  spite  of 
nil  precautions,  will  now  and  then 
burst  inside  the  gim ;  and  should  one 
do  so  in  an  Armstrong  gun,  the 
grooves  would  1^  so  much  damagetl 
that  the  piece  would  be  for  a  time 
unserv'iceable. 

There  also  seems  to  be  a  sus- 
picion that  when  the  Armstrong 
gun  is  fired  with  great  rapidity 
there  will  l)e  an  cxi:«insion  of  tlio 
various  parts  in  consequence  of  the 
gun  becoming  lieated,  and  hence 
the  whole  of  it  will  not  remain  in 
gear. 

One  or  two  minor  faults  are  also 
found  with  this  weapon. 

It  could  not  be  used  for  firing 
molten  iron  in  shells,  as  the  heat  of 
the  iron  wonld  cause  the  shell  to 
expand.  It  could  not  be  employed 
for  ricochet  fire,  as  the  rebound  of 
the  shot  would  not  be  true.  The 
great  object  too,  especially  in  naval 
warfare,  is  to  knock  a  large  hole  in 
a  ship,  and  the  Armstrong  projec- 
tiles are  not  capable  of  doing  this, 
as  they  are  of  fer  less  diameter  than 
the  common  round  shot,  the  loo- 
pounder  being  only  7  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  40-poimder  about 
4*7  inches,  or  a  httle  more  than  the 
old  i2-pounder  smooth  bore.  For 
comparatively  short  ranges  the  tra- 
jectorj'  of  the  Armstrong  is  not  so 
flat  as  that; of  a  smooth  bore;  that 
is,  the  shot  travels  in  a  more  curved 
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manner.  This  arises  from  the  &ct 
that  the  shot  of  the  Armstrong 
heing  heavier,  and  the  charge  of 
powder  much  less,  its  Telocity  at 
short  ranges  is  less,  and  hence  a 
greater  eleyation  must  he  giyen  to 
the  gun.  Thns  the  shot  of  the 
Armstrong  might  pass  oyer  the 
heads  of  a  hody  of  men,  if  their 
distance  had  heen  hadly  estimated, 
whereas,  nnder  a  similar  error,  a 
shot  from  an  old  33-pounder  would 
strike  them. 

Here  is  a  goodly  list  of  accusa- 
tions to  hring  agamst  this  widely- 
known  gun.  At  a  first  glance  it 
seems  to  possess  all  those  qualities 
which  are  requisite  in  a  national 
weapon;  but.  when  we  hear  all 
these  charges  brought  against  it,  it 
appears  really  to  be  a  most  danger- 
ous, useless,  and  inefficient  gun. 
These  two  conclusions  are  very 
much  those  k>  which  various  indi- 
viduals have  been  led,  some  an- 
nouncing the  gun  as  '  perfect,'  others 
declaring  it  to  be  a  mere  'Brum- 
magem.' Each  person  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  perceiving  but 
one  side  of  the  question,  and  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  that  any  truth 
rested  on  the  side  of  his  opponent. 
An  impartial  inquirer,  nowever, 
may  examine  the  matter  from  both 
sides,  and  may  probably  arrive  at  as 
truthful  a  conclusion  as  would  one 
mote  deeply  or  personally  inte- 
rested. 

The  advantages  of  the  Armstrong 
gun  as  regards  accuracy  and  length 
of  range  are  undeniable.  Its  light- 
ness, and  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  ammunition  exp^dcd 
by  it,  are  also  quahties  which  must 
give  this  weapon  the  preference  over 
the  old  cannon,  and  so  fat  there  is 
no  room  for  cavil  or  doubt.  But 
now  let  us  test  the  real  value  of  the 
objections. 

First,  it  is  urged  that  the  great 
accuracy  of  the  gun  is  of  no  use  in 
service,  because  it  could  not  always 
stand  on  a  platform.  But  this  argu- 
ment fiuls  to  be  of  any  weight  when 
the  gun  does  stand  on  a  platform, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  a  fortress,  and  also 
for  coast  defence ;  besides  which,  in 
the  old  guns  there  was  also  this 
source  of  error  in  addition  to  that 


of  irregularity  in  the  flight  of  the 
projectile.  It  might  with  equal  jus- 
tice be  urged  that  the  Enfield  or 
Whitworth  rifle  was  little  better  than 
old  Brown  Bess,  because  owing  to 
the  rifleman  being  excited  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  unsteady  in 
action,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  wind  causing  his  projectile  to 
diverge,  an  accurate  weapon  was  no 
better  than  one  that  was  untrue. 
The  skill  of  the  gunner  would  in  a 
measure  be  called  into  play  to  so 
place  his  gun,  that  it  should  stand  as 
firm,  and  as  level  in  the  field,  as 
though  on  a  platform.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  mark  aimed  at  would 
also  be  very  correctly  known  in  a 
siege,  and  also  were  the  object  fired 
at  a  ship.  To  judge  distance  ac- 
curately is  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  an  artillery  officer  should  be 
a  proficient,  and  thus  the  objection 
is  not  a  serious  one. 

That  some  vent-pieces  have  been 
blown  away  is  a  fiwt.  But  whether 
these  accidents  were  entirely  due  to 
the  defect  of  the  gun  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful question.  If  the  breech  screw  is  not 
tightly  screwed  up  an  accident  will 
happen;  but  even  granting  that 
sometimes  such  a  case  may  occur,  ano- 
ther breech-piece  can  be  substituted. 
In  the  old  field-pieces  the  spunge 
and  rammer,  as  well  as  a  gunner's 
arms,  were  sometimes  blown  away ; 
and  tliis  is  a  result  which  may  hap- 
pen with  all  muzzle-k)ader8,  so  that 
the  defect  in  the  Annstrong  breech- 
piece  is  not  fiital  to  l^e  gun,  even  if 
there  really  be  a  serious  defect, 
which  is  not  a  certainty.  Still  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a 
question  which  demands  the  most 
Hcaiching  investigation ;  for  if  it  be 
shown  that  even  with  every  precau- 
tion a  breech-piece  is  still  liaMe  to 
be  blown  away,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  supplying  a  remedy  for  this 
defect  in  tiie  weapon. 

That  the  gun  from  the  principle 
of  its  constiruction,  must  be  short- 
lived, is  scarcely  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  that  at  Shoeburyness  an  Arm- 
strong gun  was  fired  over  1,000 
times,  and  was  thai  as  serviceable  as 
on  the  first  discharge. 

The  statement  that  some  of  the 
lead-covered  shot  sometimes  *  strip ' 
appears  also  to  have  a  foundation  in 
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fsd ;  but  because  one  or  two  have 
done  60,  the  whole  gun  and  projeo- 
tile  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  widely 
condemned. 

The  remaining  objections  are 
comparatively  trifling,  and  merely 
serve  to  show  that  although  we  may 
have  a  very  wonderful  weapon,  the 
lightness,  range,  and  accuracy  of 
which  is  almost  imrivalled,  still  we 
have  not  as  yet  an  entirely  perfect 
gun,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
^t  we  never  shall  have  one  without 
some  defects.  We  may,  however,  con- 
gratulate ourselves  on  possessing  an 
arm  which  is  undoubtedly  supe- 
rior to  those  which  have  hitherto 
sained  us  our  battles,  and  we  may 
Siirly  conclude  is  also  better  than 
any  possessed  by  other  nations. 
Yet,  whilst  we  are  thus  satisfied,  it 
is  painful  to  reflect  that  even 
amongst  the  most  civilized  nations 
there  appears  but  one  method  by 
which  disputes  must  be  finally  dis- 
posed of,  and  this  is  by  daughter  and 
the  exertion  of  brute  force.  Indi- 
viduals have  now  advanced  beyond 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  two  men 
who,  having  a  difference  of  opinion, 
proceed  to  settle  it  by  means  of  an 
appeal  to  fists,  or,  what  is  &r  worse, 
by  the  aid  of  the  knife  or  revolver, 
are  regarded  by  society  as  rufSans 
and  law  breakers.  Yet  when  the 
rulers  of  nations  dispute  and  £eu1  to 
arrange  their  quarrels,  then  men 
fight  by  thousands,  and  slay  by 
hundreds.  Surely  a  singular  ano- 
maly is  this  trial  by  battle. 

Whilst,  however,  these  conditions 
exist,  it  becomes  us  to  be  ready  to 
fight  and  to  be  so  armed  that  we 
need  fear  no  assailant  As  long, 
however,  as  Englishmen  remain 
true  to  themselves  and  to  their 
country,  and  with  the  Enfield  rifle 
for  our  regulars  and  volunteers,  and 
the  Armstrong  gun  for  the  MtUlery, 
we  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  no 
foe  will  bo  able  to  molest  us  with 
impunity,  and  those  opposed  to  us 
will  soon  discover  the  merits  of  that 
new  arm  of  which  we  have  endea- 
voured to  give  a  sketch. 

Since  the  adoption  into  the  service 


of  the  Armstrong  gun,  almost  an 
entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  conditions  affecting  naval  com- 
bats, or  those  between  forts  and 
ships.  This  has  been  caused  by  ti^e 
introduction  of  ships  in  armour. 

The  experiments  carried  on  during 
the  last  few  years  have  proved  that 
a  ship  can  be  so  protected  by  iitm 
plates  as  to  render  her  invulnerable 
to  shells,  and  only  to  be  penetrated 
by  the  heaviest  shot,  which  must  be 
fired  with  the  highest  velocities.  To 
endeavour  to  destroy  an  iron-plated 
vessel  by  means  of  an  average  Arm- 
strong gun,  would  be  aa  fotile  as 
to  assail  a  rhinoceros  with  a  pea- 
shooter. 

The  only  means  by  which  these 
iron  plates  can  be  penetrated  is  l^ 
giving  to  a  shot  an  enormous  velo- 
city, a  qualiiy  which  cannot  easily 
be  imparted  to  an  Armstrong  or  to 
any  ouier  elongated  shot  Hence  it 
appears  that  some  other  arm  is  now 
requisite  to  prevent  an  iron-plated 
vessel  from  defying  all  projectUes. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  relative  one  between  guns  and 
plates,  viz.  :^Gan  guns  be  construct- 
ed of  such  a  size  and  strength  as  to 
throw  a  shot  heavy  enough  to  break 
a  plate,  or  with  velocity  enough  to 
penetrate  it?  or  can  we  go  on  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  tiie  plates, 
and  yet  retain  floating  power  for  the 
ship,  until  we  get  beyond  the  limit 
in  size  to  which  guns  can  attain, 
and  yet  be  handled  by  ordinary 
means? 

The  late  practical  experiments 
between  the  '  Merrimac '  and '  Moni- 
tor '  have  drawn  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  although  no- 
thing new  has  been  brought  to 
light  thereby,  or  any  question  solved 
which  had  not  already  been  so  at 
Shoeburyness.  Yet  the  facts  are 
brought  forward  more  prominently 
than  hitherto,  and  another  problem, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  solved,  and 
another  prize  to  be  gained  by  that 
individual  who  shall  construct  a  gun 
able  to  penetrate  any  iron  plates  with 
which  a  ship  can  be  coated. 
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AMONG  other  advantages  which 
attend  a  residence  in  tiie  '  Eter- 
nal City/  may  be  reckoned  the 
rapidity  with  which  an  agreeable 
acquaintance  among  our  brother 
aUens  is  cultivated.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  'genial  current'  of  the 
English  eoSi,  too  often  firozen  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  thaws 
under  the  influence  of  an  Italian 
sky,  or  whether  a  sort  of  sosthetical 
'  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind '  there,  I  cannot  say,  but  this 
I  know,  that  with  a  few  introduc- 
tions, a  proper  respect  for  the  letter 
H,  and  a  decent  studio  to  receive 
his  patrons  in,  no  artist  need  lack 
friends  in  Rome. 

Not  that  Msecenas  stalks  about 
now  as  in  the  Augustan— ay,  and 
in  the  Georgian  age,  warping  this 
and  tiiat  young  judgment  in  the 
sunshine  of  his  lordly  patronage. 
In  these  days  our  young  Constables 
can  paint  by  the  light  of  Nature, 
and  without  the  fear  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont  before  their  eyes. 

As  I  left  young  Stippler's  rooms 
the  other  day  in  a  cloud  of  fragrant 
LataMa,  I  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  youth's  position  with  that 
which  his  father  might  have  held 
if  he  had  taken  to  canvas  instead 
of  the  more  profitable  tape  and 
bobbin  line.  There  was  an  art  of 
the  last  generation  with  its  hacknied 
themes— its  gods  and  graces — its 
servile  dedications — ite  toadyisms — 
ite  conventionalities,  and  now  we  have 
the  art  of  Young  England,  whose 
real  patron  is  the  pubhc,  and  whose 
only  Key  to  £une  is  individual  merit. 
I  say,  I  thought  of  this  honest 
student,  rising  from  his  pipe  and 
beer,  to  work  with  unaffected,  simple 
pleasure,  and  then  remembered  poor 
Haydon  puzzling  over  Homer  with 
a  lexicon,  in  order  to  paint  a  Greek 
head,  wMle  the  duns  were  knocking 
at  lus  door— and  felt  glad  that  the 
grand  school,  with  all  its  pedantry 
and  absurdities,  had  passed  away, 
and  that  a  genius  need  no  longer 
starve  in  a  garret  because  his  verses 
/are  not  decasyllabic,  or  his  picture 
less  than  twelve  feet  square. 


Tes,  your  modem  connoisseurs 
look  kindly  on  their  artistic  bre- 
thren in  Rome,  and  are  glad  to  base 
their  opinions  of  form  and  colour 
on  the  latest  oracle  from  the  Cafe 
Hellenico.  Thus  a  deal  of  pleasant 
intercourse  takes  place  between  the 
tourists  and  nous  autres ;  and  such 
of  us  who  are  inclined  to  accept  it, 
need  never  wait  long  for  an  invita- 
tion to  picnics,  balls,  and  concerts. 
Much  precious  time  may  be  wasted 
(or  shall  I  say  employed?)  very  plea- 
santiy  in  these  amusements.  An 
excursion  to  Tivoli  or  Ostia,  an 
afternoon's  walk  with  Her  in  the 
Pamfili  Dona  Gardens,  or  an  evening 
hop  in  the  Via  Babuino,  are  all  so 
many  digressions  from  the  path  of 
duty  wMch  my  fellow-workers  will 
do  well  generally  to  avoid,  but  per- 
haps better  occasionally  to  follow. 
We  know  the  old  proverb  about  the 
stultifying  effects  which  all  work 
and  no  play  will  have  in  time  on 
our  young  friend  Jack,  and  I  think 
an  art-studenf  s  life  in  Rome  may 
be  very  pleasantly  divided  between 
the  two  occupations.  When  a  man 
takes  Time  by  the  forelock,  he  need 
not  lose  his  breath  in  running  to 
keep  up  with  that  allegorical  per- 
sonage. By  six  o'clock  on  a  sum- 
mer's morning  break&st  is  over  at 
the  '  Hellenico,'  and  half  the  studios 
in  Rome  are  occupied.  Our  friends 
have  got  four  hours'  start  of  London 
gentlemen,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
entitied  to  lay  aside  their  niahl- 
sticks  earUer  in  the  afternoon.  Ah, 
those  beautiful  April  mornings  in 
Rome,  when  a  perfrune  of  rose- 
mary hangs  on  the  air  in  the  gar- 
dens— when  the  anemones  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  orchid  buds 
beginning  to  peep!  There  is  snow 
stiU  lingering  on  the  distant  hills, 
but  the  sun  is  bright  and  cheerfal, 
and  as  you  walk  on  the  Pindan, 
what  a  noble  view  of  the  city  be- 
neath, with  its  domes  and  paJaoes, 
its  tortuous  streets  and  purple 
shadows!  Here  you  may  see  St 
Peter's  at  its  fall  height,  and  to  the 
right  the  overgrown  palace  which 
Moulders   it.     The   Castle   of  St 
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Angelo,  "with  its  great  winged  statue, 
lies  on  the  road,  and  from  its  base, 
where  the  Tiber  rolls  lazily  along, 
yon  may  trace  the  old  river's  valley 
below  the  wooded  heights  of  Monte 
Mario,  &r  away  to  Soracte  and  the 
Apennines. 

Such  is  the  lovely  prospect  which 
Messieurs  Jules  and  Henri,  stu- 
dents of  the  French  Academy,  have 
before  them,  when  they  choose  to 
stroll  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Medici — their  own  residence — se- 
cured to  them  by  the  good  offices  of 
'  The  Little  Corporal.*  No  wonder 
Vandyke  Brown  grumbles  as  he 
looks  at  the  grand  old  palace  with 
its  ample  accommodation,  and  hears 
with  something  like  envy  of  the 
liberal  aUowazice  to  its  pension- 
naires.  When  has  England  done 
the  like  of  this  in  the  cause  of  art? 
When  our  Koyal  Academy  sends  me, 
the  French  Government  commissions 
twenty  young  aspirants  to  work  in 
Bome,  and  while  they  are  living 
like  princes  on  Monte  Pincio,  we 
meet  for  our  studies  in  a  garret.* 

I  say  garret,  for  it  is  on  a  terzo 
piano  in  a  little  back  lane  where 
the  younger  representatives  of 
British  art  in  Home  are  wont  to 
assemble,  aiter  discussing  their  caf6 
news  and  'Scdti'  cigars  at  tiie 
Hellenico. 

Here  may  be  seen  Mr.  Chalker, 
whose  studBes  from  the  'antique' 
gained  him  much  credit  in  Tra&lgar 
Square.  By  his  side  sit  Cloudesley 
Stumper,  renowned  for  his  atmo- 
spheric effects,  and  Flaker  White, 
who  lays  on  his  'high  lights'  so 
carefully.  Here,  too,  is  Scainpring, 
who  dashes  off  his  sketch  in  a  single 
evening  with  such  rapidit}%  that  it 

*  Let  me  not,  however,  allude  disrespect- 
fall^  to  that  humble  atelier,  where  I  have 
spent  80  many  happy  evenings,  or  forget  tx> 
acknowledge,  with  hearty  thanks,  the  pri- 
vate  generosity  which  established  it.  Many 
years  ago  some  English  residents,  ashamed, 
I  suppose,  that  no  opportunity  shonld  be 
o(!ered  to  their  yoang  compatriots  of  stndr- 
>  ing  from  '  the  figure '  in  Rome,  raised  by 
subscription  a  fund,  tiie  interest  c^  which  is 
just  sufficieat  to  cover  the  rent  of  the 
stadio  io  question,  and  to  pay  for  the  hire 
of  models  during  the  season.  A  small 
library  forms  part  of  the  little  establish- 
rnent^  and  is  accessible  to  all  English 
visitors. 


becomes  unnecessary  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  Academy  on  the  other  five 
nights  of  the  week ;  and  Glumford, 
the  great  amateur,  who  covers  up 
his  work  when  professioiial  gentle- 
m^  approach,  &r  fear  of  inspiring 
them  with  envy.  Daubney  Glaze, 
too,  saunters  in  and  makes  critical 
remarks,  thrusting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
nas  finished  his  'cnniculum,'  and 
can  afford  to  patronize  his  yonngo* 
brethren. 

The  choice  of  attitude  for  the 
model,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
the '  pose,'  is  left  bv  the  rules  of  the 
Academy  to  the]taste  of  the  students, 
who  claun  in  rotation  the  privilege 
of  setting  the  figure,  and  one  even*- 
ing  a  difoculty  arose  in  confiequenee 
of  the  absence  of  an  artist 

'  I  say,  whose  turn  is  it  to-night?* 
asks  Chalker. 

'  Why  Tontingham's,  but  he  isn't 
here,'  cries  some  one. 

*  Well,  never  mind,  let  somebody 
take  his  place,'  says  Mr.  G.,  good- 
humouredly.  '  Perhaps  Mr.  Stirn^)^ 
will  obhge.' 

'  EeaUy,'  answered  that  gentle- 
man, '  I  don't  oxactiy  know  what 
to  suggest  Let  me  see — we  had 
the  Afi»ififiin  last  week ;  suppose  we 
try  Adam  before  the  Fall.  The 
character  is  simple,  and  shows  &e 
extremities.' 

'  Well,  if  you  air  going  to  'ave  ft 
biblical  eubjick,'  interposes  Mr. 
Cadmyon  Linseed,  '  I  vote  for  Cain 
in  the  hact  of  slaying  Abel.  It's 
grand  in  houtline,  and  develops  the 
biceps.' 

'  No,  that  won't  do,'  retorts  Mr. 
Chalker.  *  Look  at  the  fellow's  arm. 
Aft^  all,  there's  nothing  like  the 
quiet  di^ty  of  the  antique.  Ill 
tell  you  what,  he  woiddn*t  moke 
a  bad  Antinous.  Pst!  Giuseppe! 
Abbassa  la  testa!  so — ^whatdoyou 
think  of  that,  gentlemen  ?' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  dissent 
'  Don't  see  the  "  Iliacus  inteznus," ' 
said  one. 

'  There's  an  awkward  high  light 
in  the  clavicular  fossie/  cried  another. 

'Won't  do,  hay?  Want  more 
action?'  asks  the  persevering  Cad- 
myon. '  Then  what  d'ye  say  to  the 
Layokune,  and  roll  up  some  towels 
for  the  serpents?' 
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A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this 
suggestion.  Poor  Gadmjon  looked 
crestfalleiL 

'  Ck>me,  come  now ;  business  is 
business/  remarked  Mr.  Ghalker, 
'  hang  it,  you  know,  we  must  have 
flom^ung.' 

'  Try  Ajax  defying  the  lightning/ 
said  Scampring.  And  thereupon 
the  honest  model,  who  is  in  the 
pork  and  sausage  line  of  business 
during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and 
accommodates  himself  to  any  posi- 
tion or  character,  from  a  PiJfferaio 
up  to  Agamemnon,  king  of  men, 
on  receiving  his  instructions,  imme- 
diately bent  back  his  body,  expanded 
his  chest,  threw  down  his  anns,  and 
stared  horribly  at  the  ceUisg,  with 
the  expression  of  a  maniac  whose 
lucid  intervals  ai!e  very  rare.  In 
about  five  minutes,  however,  he 
discovered  that  the  gaslight  made 
his  head  ache  (and  no  wonder,  under 
ttke  circumstances).  So  '  Ajax '  was 
given  up,  and  the  poor  man  sat 
down  again. 

'  What  is  to  be  done?'  asked 
Chalker,  in  despair.  '  Will  you 
give  the  pose,  Mr.  Linseed  ?' 

'  Oh,  blow  the  pose!'  at  length 
rejoined  that  gentleman.  '  Why 
not  draw  him  as  he  sits  now  ?' 

And  as  Giu8epi)e  had  tiirown 
himself  carelessly  on  his  mattress, 
of  course  the  attitude  was  better 
than  any  he  had  yet  assumed.  So 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  remain 
where  he  was,  and  to  work  we  all 
w^it  I  recognized  the  pork  butcher 
next  year  in  various  pictures  on  the 
Academy  walls,  as  'Prometheus 
Bound/  with  the  ingenious  addition 
of  a  chain ;  as  '  Narcissus/  with  the 
appropriate  brook,  and  as  '  Evening 
Bepose,'  in  which  our  friend  ap- 
pewred  as  a  shepherd,  with  a  crook, 
and  in  goatskin  breeches. 

'  After  all,  there's  nothing  like 
Nature,'  remarked  Mr.  Stumper,  as 
he  prepared  some  paper  for  his 
drawing.  '  What  a  torso  the  fellow 
has !  I've  a  great  mind  to  make  a 
separate  study  of  the  back.  Hallo ! 
are  you  going  to  do  him  in  oil,  Mr. 
Linseed?' 

'  No  study  of  the  yewman  fonn/ 
replied  that  gentleman,  '  is  perfect 
without  colour — ^reck'lect  that,  Mr. 
Stumper.    How  can  you  expect  to 


give  all  the  delixies,  the  subbtelties 
(as  Mr.  Buskin  calls  'em)  of  flesh 
tones  without  colour?  When  I  look 
at  that  beVfid  form — ^what  do  I  see? 
Ay,  you  may  stare,  gentlemen,  but 
I  repeat,  what  do  I  see  ?' 

'  Why,  a  sausage-maker  to  be 
sure/  said  Wagsby  (the  wit  of  the 
cafe),  who  had  just  come  in. 

'  Never  mind  what  he  is,  Mr.  W./ 
retorted  our  lecturer,  contemptu- 
ously. '  I  say,  when  I  look  at  that 
there  bew'ftd  form,  I  don't  see  a 
hard  chalk  outline  with  a  lot  of 
black  lines  crossed  all  over  it  for 
shadow.  No;  7  see  colour — colour/ 
repeated  Mr.  Linseed,  growingwann 
with  eloquence.  '  Colour,  ennobling 
and  vivi^ing  the  naf  ral  elements 
of  yewman  l£fe,  tinging  and  ahaping 
them  into  one  grand,  mysteei^iiSy 
Bubbtel  'armony.  'Ead  a  httle  more 
to  the  right,  if  you  please — tell  him, 
somebody!  that's  it.'  And  here 
Mr.  linseed,  turning  up  his  coat- 
sleeves,  and  displaying  a  pair  of 
once  white  wristfaaads,  decorated 
with  elaborate  links,  commenced 
his  work. 

'  Couldn't  the  model  be  told  not 
to  wash  his  hands  ?'  asks  Perugin 
Smith,  the  prs^-Baphaehte.  '  For 
my  part  I  don't  see  the  least  use 
in  painting  from  a  figure  so  terribly 
clean.  Dirt  is  natnjrad  to  the  Italian 
nation,  and  you'll  never  paint  a 
Contadino  properly  unless  you  paint 
himdiriy/ 

'  You  can  always  have  him  as 
dirty  as  you  like  in  your  own  studio/ 
answered  the  satirical  Wagsby. 
'  You  had  better  tell  him  not  to 
use  soap  and  water  the  next  time 
he  comes  to  you.  I  dare  say  he 
woiddn't  mind  foregoing  the  luxuiy 
for  a  paul  or  so  extra.  Hillo  1  whaf  s 
the  row  ?' 

Just  at  that  instant  we  heard  a 
smart  pop  and  whizz.  Up  jumped 
the  model  from  his  seat  with  a 
sudden  yell  and  an  'accidente!' 
Some  one  had  been  'fixing'  his 
drawing  with  steam,  and  had  1^  the 
boiling  kettle  with  a  lump  of  clay 
stuck  over  the  spout.     This  frail 

Slug  had  been  blown  off,  and  had 
it  poor  Giuseppe  somewhere  in 
the  dorsal  region.  He  execrated  at 
first  the  kettie  and  the  steam  and 
the   unlucky  wight's  carelessnessi 
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bat  finding  himself  after  all  not 
hurt,  his  anger  abated,  and  at  last 
he  joined  heartily  in  the  langh, 
which,  by  this  time,  was  nniversal. 
To  say  the  truth,  the  incident  inter- 
fered sadly  with  our  work  that  even- 
ing, for  the  Anglo-Kpnian  artists 
are  of  a  jovial  turn,  and  can  be 
moved  to  mirth  at  the  shortest 
notice.  It  is  we  workers  in  sober 
England  who  sigh  over  our  gesso 
in  gloomy  Soho,  but  in  Italy,  with 
a  bright  blue  sky  overhead,  and  all 
nature  smiling  around,  risum  tmea- 
tie  amid  f 

Our  httle  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  enjoys,  I  tliink,  an  easy 
lot,  an  easy  life.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions,  like  old  Scimible- 
ton,  who  has  been  in  his  studio 
every  morning  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  Grinder,  who  hajs  copied 
every  picture  of  note  in  Borne  at 
least  a  dozen  times ;  but  the  majority 
of  our  friends  take  their  pleasure, 
chat  over  their  modest  dinner 
at  the  Grubbioni  Eestaurant,  and 
smoke  their  pipes  afterwards  in 
perfect  ease  and  contentment.  When 
one  of  them  gets  a  commission,  he 
executes  it,  and  exchanges  the  price 
thereof  for  food  and  raiment  Then 
he  lives  on  the  &t  of  the  land ;  on 
wild  boar  and  porcupine,  triglie  and 
beccafid,  ponzin  and  babba,  ervioto, 
which  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  man, 
and  Florence  oil  to  make  him  of  a 
cheerful  countenance.  And  when 
the  money  is  spent,  and  his  coat  is 
getting  seedy,  he  returns  to  his 
work,  sits  down  again  to  his  mac- 
caroni  and  homely  wine,  eats  and 
drinks,  and  is  thankfal.  Happy, 
happy  fellows ! 

Among  other  national  predilec- 
tions to  which  as  an  Englishman 
I  plead  guilty,  is  a  weaJmess  for 
souchong,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
great  luxury  in  a  land  where  soda 
water  is  almost  unknown  and  Bass's 
pale  ale  is  five  and  sixpence  the 
quart.  Perhaps  the  best  brew  in 
Bome  of  that  domestic  beverage  was 
to  be  found  at  Lady  Prism's  rooms 
in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  as  she 
is  a  very  amusing  person,  and  a 
thorough-paced  gossip,  I  frequentiy 
found  myself  nibbling  her  ladyship's 
toast  and  enjoying  her  amiable  so- 
ciety.    It  v/as  here   that  I  often 


had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Widgeon,  the  celebrated  sculptor  (or 
rather  sculptress,  as  I  believe  Mr. 
lindley  Murray  hath  it).  She  used 
to  give  lessons  in  wax-modelling  to 
young  ladies  residing  in  Bome,  and 
very  clever  her  works  are  considtted, 
I  beUeve. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  profession  and  calling  of  Mr. 
Widgeon,  now  deceased.  Some 
people  suppose  him  to  have  been 
professor  of  the  cahgraphic  art,  and, 
as  such,  to  have  embellished  tiie 
copybooks  of  some  of  the  most  aii&- 
tocratic  youth  in  England.  Otliers 
incline  to  the  belief  that  he  was  a 
pastrycook  and  confectioner,  with 
an  exclusively  genteel  connection  in 
our  metropolis,  and  that  it  was  in 
superintending  the  designs  of  pie- 
crust that  Mrs.  Widgeon's  genius 
first  developed  itself,  and  thus  in- 
duced her  to  follow  up  the  study  of 
that  art  in  which  she  has  since  be- 
come so  justly  celebrated.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  very  well  known  tisat 
she  first  embraced  her  present  call- 
ing, in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  her  friends,  who  now  move,  as 
she  herself  explains,  in  the  very  first 
circles  of  society ;  and  though  family 
circumstances  have  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  work  for  her  hving,  she 
never,  to  quote  her  own  words^  for- 
gets the  Lady  in  the  Artist 

'  My  first  essays,  Mr.  Easel,'  she 
would  say, '  were  those  of  an  ama- 
teur. My  late  beloved  parent  was 
very  intimate  at  Flammington  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  lamented  Viscount 
Fudgemore,  where  there  is,  as  you 
doubtiess  Isnow,  a  munificent  col- 
lection of  works  of  art  Whenever 
I  accompanied  my  father  there  I 
used  to  copy  the  Bembrandts  in  the 
gallery  with  Galpin's  patent  broad 
pencils  on  glazed  Bath  post  letter 
paper,  and  got  great  sohdity  of  ef- 
fect in  that  way,  I  assure  you.  I 
have  some  of  those  early  works  of 
mine  still,  and  though  perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  say  so,  have  been  offered 
really  immense  sums  for  them.  But 
no,  1  say — I  am  a  sculptress,  not  a 
painter ;  and  besides,  you  know,  Mr. 
Easel,  though  they  u^ere  done  so 
long  ago,  and  the  lead,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  has  got  rubbed  a  good  deal, 
which  gives  them  rather  a  cloudy 
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appearance,  still,  as  remmisoences, 
they  are  to  me  invaluable  ( — a  little 
more  sugar,  if  you   please,  Lady 
Prism — ).    An  accident,  however — 
and  it  only  shows,  Mr.  Easel,  on 
what  slight  threads  may  hang  the 
issue  of  one's  &te— an  accident  led 
me  to  turn  my  attention  to  another 
branch  of  art.    We  always  had  hot 
rolls  for  bieak£Ekst  at  Flammington, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  that  meal 
I  was  in  the  habit,  as  children  often 
are  (I  have  observed,  and  endea- 
voured to  check  it  in  my  pupils) — ^I 
was  in  the  habit  of  working  up  the 
lumps  of  new  bread  into  seals  and 
various  other  forms,  under  coyer  of 
the  table-cloth.    One  morning  Lord 
Fndgemore  observed  it,  and  though 
he  was  justly  displeased  at  the  mess 
I  had  made  (I  think  there  must 
have  been  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
ix>und  of  bread-crumbs  imder  the 
table),  still  his  lordship — and  I  am 
always  proud  to  own  it—conmiended 
my  ingenuity,  and  gave  me  great 
encouragement — (may  I  trouble  you 
for  the  muflSns,  Mr.  Easel  ?)    "Why 
don't  you  try  to  model  in  wax,  my 
dear?"  said  he;  and  soon  after  he 
was  good  enough  to  send  up  to  town 
for  a  box  of  modelling  tools  and  a 
hogshead  of  the  best  spermaceti.   It 
was  not  quite  the  right  sort,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  did  very  well  to  begin 
upon;    and   in   less   than    twelve 
months  I  had  made  immense  pro- 
gress. 

'  But  I  was  only  an  amateur  then,' 
continued  Mrs.  Widgeon, '  though  I 
trust  I  may  say  without  vonify,  a 
very  talented  one.  Li  later  years  I 
have  had  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, and  my  che/ihaceuvre  have  been 
greatly  in  request  among  the  nobi- 
lity and  higher  class  of  gentry  in 
England.  Not  that  /  put  myself  in 
their  way.  No:  there  are  artists 
here,  Mr.  Easel,  I  regret  to  say,  who 
court  patronage.  /  fiever  do.  On 
the  contrary,  the  universal  complaint 
is,  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  me 
to  part  with  my  works.' 

The  honest  ladynsed  generally  to 
prolong  her  chat  till  past  eleven,  and 
when  she  does  begin  I  defy  mortal 
man  to  stop  her ;  but  on  the  evening 
in  question  Lady  Prism  had  pro- 
mised to  take  me  to  the  Walsmg- 
hams'  hop,  by  way  of  introduction 
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to  that  delightful  &mily,  and  so  be- 
fore lo  P.M.  Mrs.  Widgeon  was  de* 
posited,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  at  the 
door  of  her  casetta,  and  we  were 
trundling  on  to  the  Via  Britannica. 

A  private  ball  in  Bome  is  much 
like  a  private  ball  anywhere  else, 
except  that  there  is  perhaps  more  of 
what  Mrs.  Widgeon  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  lazy-aUey  about  the  enter- 
tainment there  than  in  May&tr. 
A  good  sprinkling  of  the  Italian 
nobility  is  another  distinctive  fea- 
ture, and  lends,  in  some  eyes,  addi- 
tional grace  to  the  festive  scene. 
But  perhaps  the  chief  advantage 
which  it  offers  is  the  opportunily  of 
dancing  given  to  unfortunate  gen- 
tlemen who,  like  myself,  are  usually 
obliged  to  look  on  at  the  pastime 
after  investing  half  a  sovereign  per 
night  in  cabs  and  gloves  on  such 
occasions  during  a  London  season. 

You  see,  dancing  men  are  at  a 
premium  in  the  Eternal  City.  By 
iax  the  greater  proportion  of  male 
visitors  are  fogies,  and  as  for  the 
young  artists,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  such  as  J.  Easel,  Esq., 
your  humble  servant  and  myseU*, 
they  have  no  more  idea  of  Terpsi- 
chorean  enjoyment  than  his  Hohness 
at  the  Vatican.  As  for  that  young 
muff,  Paynes  Grey,  who  floundered 
through  a  poker,  as  he  calls  it,  with 
little  Miss  Petworth  (she  dances  a 
merveUle  herself),  I  declare  I  could 
have  throttled  him  in  his  white 
choker,  which  nearly  did  so  without 
further  assistance,  for  his  awk- 
wardness. 

For  my  i)art,  I  have  not  danced 
much  since  I  left  school ;  but,  upon 
my  word,  though  I  enter  into  the 
sport  with  the  greatest  zest  and  en- 
thusiasm at  the  time,  and  do  not  ex- 
pect, like  Mjs.  Tillotson  Shye,  the 
curate's  wife,  that  the  floor  mil  give 
way  and  precipitate  me  down  to  the 
basement  for  my  wickedness,  still  I 
must  say  that  I  generally  wake  the 
next  morning  with  a  sort  of  dismal 
conviction  that  I  have  been  making 
an  ass  of  myself  the  night  before. 
What  pleasure  can  there  be,  I  ask, 
in  t6mi)orarily  becoming  a  kind  of 
human  teetotum,  and  spinning  over 
deal  boards  or  glazed  calico  untQ 
one  is  ready  to  drop  with  &tigue  and 
giddiness?     And  yet  there  is  Joe 
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PnfferaH — v^axmb  'wind  IJc/mw  is  not 
wurticaJadf  ^^kkI,  baviog  zaced  vith 
fuzn  fiooKS  (tf  tizDes  xotmd  the<jcreeii 
at  £aatiiiiDBier---there  ie  Joe  Piaf- 
fezall,  I  «agr,  gajBfpaig&a-  breath,  mth 
a  rod  face,  a  reeling  head,  a  limp 
fihsEtcoUflr,  and  dzaggled  tie,  YovJng 
that  it  is  a '  delaighthil  gQllo|)e/  and 
imploring  has  partner  (the  h3rpo- 
elite) — ^\^o  ALao  looks  lather  damp 
and  exhaTUsted — just  to  haye  o&e 
turn  more. 

I  mygaee  it  is  all  right.  It  h 
fim  io<cut  in  and  bcunp  np  against 
the  voonoeited  rascal  who  took  away 
your  partner  for  the  last  TaJse.  The 
mistGLkes  which  yon  make  in  the 
Lancers 'on;  anmsing,  at  least  to  by- 
standers, and  besides  it  is  fine  exer- 
cise for  the  dear  girls  after  sitting 
in  their  carriages  all  di^;  for  tiioo^ 
the  gentle  creatvres  are  afraid  to 
walk  a  oonple  of  miles  before  break- 
&st,  they  tei't  object  to  slide  over 
that  dj^ianoe  after  sapper ;  and  ibr 
health,  eimrcdse  is  .eveiythiDg,  as  Dz. 
Glibb  has  often  assnzed  us. 

Theore  is  old  M'Tinsel,  indeftdd- 
gable  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
makmg  his  way  up  toMrs-Someiset 
Ajax  thiough  the  Httle  crowd  of 
Itahasi  noblesse  by  which  that  ex- 
cellent lady  is  usually  surrounded. 
*Ohi  e — quel*  Tecchio?'  whispers 
Cyount  Faxmolino  to  one  of  his  Mends 
as  M'T.  leads  her  off  to  the  quadiiUe. 

'II  Marchese  Tinsllli — ^MQor  di 
Londra,'  answers  Sig.  Antonio,  who 
is  studying  the  English  language, 
and  who  firmly  believes  Mac  to  be 
an  abbreviation  for  marquis.  *  Da 
varo  !*  says  the  count.    '  £  la  ei- 

gnara '  and  then  they  begin  to 

whisper.  '  Ma  che !  che !  che !'  cries 
the  oilier  in  reply,  and  they  both 
fall  a  laughing  at  the  notion. 

Mrs.  M'T.  has  not  yet  arrived, 
having  'engaged  herself  previously 
to  go  to  a  public  concert  near  the 
Piazza  Navona,  and  a  conversazione 
in  tbe  Via  Babuino.  I  think,  if  there 
were  twenty  parties  the  same  night 
in  Home,  this  indefiatagable  woman 
would  contrive  to  attrnd  them  alL 
She  goes  home  between  each  enter- 
tainment— they  do  say  to  resoscatate 
the  bloom  on  her  cheeks,  but  that  I 
really  believe  to  be  a  base  calumny ; 
otherwise,  what  on  earth  would  be 
the  advantage  in  using  the  '  Patent- 


Hcrmanept-ioseatte-WMiemeeBm,*  or 
'  Circassian  toUette  elixir,'  sold,  as 
««  all  know,  at  the  moderate  foiee 
of  four  and  nin^Maioe  the  botde,  or 
in  larger  fiasks,  conteintng  half  a 
pint,  seven  and  six?  Poor  tfaing! 
Whttt  a  life  she  nassBt  lead  with  that 
witless  old  Ooekstey  dai]^  her  hus- 
band, who,  by  all  accoonte,  must  be 
a  sadly  diefpoaed  peDBon,  even  ftow, 
though  wQDMn  lau^  at  him  and  he 
gets  kis  hair  from  the  Buxlnigtan 
Arcade.  It  does  one  good,  after  all, 
to  look  at  a  venerable  padded  world- 
ling hke  this  figuring  away  m  a 
quadrille,  and  skipping  from  side  to 
side,  as  &6t  as  his  ooms  will  pecmit. 
You  may  laugh  if  you  will,  tot  it  is 
a  good  moral  lesson  to  lookiit  hinn, 
and  think  what  a  life  he  has  led. 
Sent  to  Eton  at  fowrtaen,  whose  be 
showed  mach  profideney  an  crickBt, 
and  dii^layed  an  «arly  taste  for 
waistoQirts — ^to  Oxford,  where  hees^ 
tivated  that  excell^  jod^noit  of 
port  for  which  he  has  since  become 
so  oelebrated — ^mto  the  «MHii«tj  in 
which  service  he  rose  io  the  rankcf 
captain,  and  distingnmhed  himsdf 
bnlliantly  on  several  reiaew  daya — 
can  we  vronder  that  whea  at  length 
he  sncoaaded  to  the  family  estate  iie 
became  emMtye  of  a  country  life,  and 
that  Sldphlint  Hall  is  let  for  tcm 
months  in  the  year? 

M'T.  rises  at  the  convenient  hour 
of  1 1  ▲.](.,  takes  his  chocolate,  and 
toddles  down  to  the  banker's  to  lo^ 
at  the  '  Times,'  which,  I  will  do  him 
the  justice  to  say,  he  usually  reads 
right  through,  adveitiseaBents  and 
all,  every  morning.  Then  he  repairs 
to  Guttler's  for  lundi.  That  repast 
ootDcluded,  he  looks  ia  at  PeUe^nani's 
to  'examine  the  list  of  atnvals,  or 
adjourns  to  the  club  ibr  a  cigar, 
which  carries  him  on  till  four  ia  the 
afternoon,  when  the  carriage  is  or- 
dered, and  he  joins  madame  to  make 
calls  or  for  a  drive  on  tine  Pinciaii 
until  dinner  tima  The  zest  of  the 
evening  is  generally  devoted  to  re- 
laxation after  the  fstigaes  of  ihe 
day,  and  if  there  is  an  aoceasible 
bcdl,  concert,  convesflaeiane,  or  tea 
%ht  within  two  miles  of  thePiazm 
d'Inghiltena,  ten  to  one  you  will 
meet  there  Morgan  M'Tiosel,  Ssq*, 
in  excellent  ^irits,  and  his  aooBS- 
tomedstay& 
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Next  to  M'Tinsel,  I  think  tho 
Gomit  yon  SchMpfenBohleiden  at- 
tracts the  most  attention  of  by- 
standers by  his  extraordinary  capers 
in  the  '  Laiicers.'    I  wonder  by  what 
stem  law  of  &shion,  and  how  long 
ago,  the  'steps'  which  are  stiU,  I 
boheiTe,  taught  in  daaicing-schools — 
let  US  say  the  '  pas  seul/  the  double 
akniffle,  or  whatever  thear  names  may 
be— I  say,  I  wonder  when  all  that 
^rowkrfal  amd  elaborate  pirometting 
was  &rst  reduced  to  the  very  solemn 
•  walk  orer'  which  now  obtains  in 
onr  English  quadrilles.     The  beet 
excuse  that  can  be  made  for  it  is, 
peciuips,  that  it  is  characteristic  of 
the  undertaker's  oostome  which  is 
•now  a  man's  fall  dress.    It  is  at  the 
'  Maiaon  Denil '  we  rig  out  on  those 
oooMicms,  and  I  thmk  onr  steps  are 
equally   fanereal.     When    in  my 
yofonger   days  I  went  through  a 
eourse  ^cf  izu^trnctMii  at  M.  Valen- 
tin's academy  (Maison  Terpsichore), 
i&  the  Acacia  Boad,  I  could  execrate 
ilhe ' glissade '  and '  jeter'  as  well  as 
anost  of  the  pupils,  and  passed  a 
txiliiaxit  examination  in  the  Minuet 
«ke  la  Gout  in  company  with  the 
swaeteet  of  little  partners — Miss 
Ijetitia   Fidkins,  of  Netting    HiU 
(now,  alas  1  eepoused  to  an  appraiser 
and  auctioneer,  a  mercenary  wretch 
by  tine  name  of  Janes).    But  what 
lias  the  use  of  all  •tins  been  to  me? 
The  first  ball  at  which  I  assumed 
the   toga  Tirilis   showed  me  how 
firuilfless  had  been  my  labours.    It 
was  in  ^raia  that  I  tried  to  balan^ 
in  the  legitimate  manner — yiz.,  with 
two  didea  and  a  jerk.     Every  one 
Btarad  Bo  rudely  tbat  I  was  at  last 
obliged  to  gire  it  up ;  and  now,  in 
after  years,  as  I  look  at  this  distin- 
goished  foreigner,  I  marvel  how  I 
oonld  e^rer  faaye  been  guilty  of  such 
impropnety. 

Meaatnne  Lady  Prism  has  been 
entertaining  me  with  various  com- 
ments on  the  assembled  company. 
I  thi]±  notinng  escaped  her  vigilant 
eye.  Mrs.  Somerset  Ajax  and  her 
anitB — ^M'TJaseL  aad  his  wig  (her 
ladyship's  own  peruqve  is  fsom  the 
iiaods  of  a  more  skilful  artiBt,and  de- 
ceives the  most  searching  glance^ — 
then  Mrs.  Mqor  Spicer  and  ner 
;daughter  ('  And  how  shamefol  it  is 
yoa  kmw,  Mr.  Easels  for  a  parrat  to 


encourage  such  extravi^flnce — ^I  hear 
on  the  best  authority  that  their  in- 
come does  not  exceed,'  &o.)  By- 
and-by  it  was  Mrs.  Seymour  George's 
shoulders  (to  say  the  truth  that  lady 
is  somewhat  deroUetee)  which  under- 
went the  lash  of  this  old  gossip's  criti- 
cism ;  and,  in  short,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  as  we  went  into  supper, 
that  if  ever  a  College  of  Propriety 
should  be  established.  Lady  Prism 
would  make  an  admirable  professor. 

When  we  returned  to  the  ball- 
room we  found  the  musicians  strik- 
ing up  a  familiar  air,  which  that 
dear  charming  little  Miss  Walsing- 
ham  had  made  them  rehearse  the 
previous  day,  and  presently  to  the 
:fiBniiliar  bars  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley  aU  the  gueste  step  forward. 
Count  Pannolino  leads  out  Mrs. 
M'Ttosel ;  her  *  worser '  half  has  se- 
cured Mrs.  Ajax;  Squeemysh  con- 
deRcends  to  stand  up  with  a  Boman 
belle,  and  Trotman  is  made  happy 
by  the  hand  of  Miss  Emily  Spiller. 

'Come,  Mr.  Easel,  no  desertion 
from  the  ranks,'  cries  Miss  Walsing- 
ham ;  and  we  all  take  up  our  ])osi- 
tkms  vis  a  vis: — 

ist  Bound. 
Top  and  bottom  couples  cross, 
change  sides,  bow  and  turn,  first 
with  one,  then  with  both  hands; 
balan5er,  set  and  turn  again.  Amidst 
these  manoeuvres,  Master  Ned  Spiller 
(sBt.  9^),  x)artaking  in  the  general 
excitement,  and  under  the  influence 
of  eleven  glasses  of  negus,  gets  be- 
tween everylx)dy's  legs,  and  nearly 
upsets  a  gentleman  from  Cambridge. 

snd  Botmd. 
Dance  continued  with  increased 
spirit — heavy  men  growing  livelier 
— ^ladies  indefatigable.  Trotman  very 
jolly — looks  knowingly  at  the  mistle- 
toe bough,  which,  ti^ough  long  past 
Christinas,  still  hangs  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  N.B.  The  improper 
custom  of  romping  underneath  this 
vegetable,  as  Lady  P.  says,  has  been 
wisely  dieoontinQed  in  polite  cdroles. 

3rd  Bound. 
Unflagging  enthusiasm.  The  na- 
tive domestics  take  courage,  and  gape 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  sur- 
prise and  delight  at  the  doors. 
M*Tinsel  particiilarly  active.  He  is 
performing  cavalier  seul  on  his  own 
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account,  and  looking  unutterable 
things  at  Mrs.  Somerset  Ajaz.  His 
hair  is  somewhat  disordered,  and  as 
he  skips  about  a  few  locks  get  en- 
tangled in  the  bough  abova  In  his 
efforts  to  disengage  them  he  drags 
down  a  candle  from  the  chandelier, 
and — 2Ax,  that  unfortunate  macassar 
oil ! — ^in  an  instant  his  hair  is  in  a 
blaze! 

There  is  one  short  moment  of  hor- 
ror and  suspense.  Every  one  seems 
])aralyzed  with  fear.  Mrs.  M'Tinsel 
&Jls  screaming  into  the  arms  of 
Count  Pannolino ;  her  husband  stares 
wildly  round,  then  forms  a  desperate 
resolution.  There  is  no  time  to  con- 
sider— ^yes,  a  sacrifice  must  be  made 
to  the  'devouring  element* — one! 
two !  and  he  stands  unscathed  before 
us.  Something  &lls  frizzling  to  the 
ground.    Groodness  gracious — it  was 

HIS  wig! 

*  *  *  « 

The  next  morning  a  carriage  was 
seen  rolling  rapidly  on  the  road  to 
TivolL  It  contained  M'T.,  his  wife, 
and  his  confidential  valet  They 
passed  a  fortnight  in  complete  retire- 
ment in  that  charming  retreat,  and 
Mrs.  M'T.  made  an  admirable  sketch 
from  Adrian's  Villa,  which  I  afber- 
wards  saw  in  her  album. 

Wagsby  said  they  went  down 
there  for  change  of  hair,  and  ex- 
pected me  to  laugh  at  the  unfeeling 
joke.  All  I  know  about  the  matter 
is,  that  going  into  Frizzilini's  shop 
to  be  cropped  a  few  days  afterwards, 
I  saw  old  P.  very  busily  engaged  in 
&bricating  something  which  ap- 
peared to  me  very  like  a  p-ruke. 

But,  after  all,  what  business  is  it 
of  mine? 

The  commencement  of  Lent  is  a 
signal  for  the  cessation  among  our 
Anglo-Eoman  friends  of  such  fri- 
volities as  those  which  have  be^ 
just  described.  That  season  is,  in- 
deed, devoted  to  the  more  earnest 
occupation  of  a  tourist's  time,  and 
the  picture  galleries,  churches,  and 
museums  are  crowded  daily.  Artists' 
studios  are  also  thrown  open  to  the 
public  during  certain  hours  of  the 
day ;  and  Chromer  Green,  the  well- 
known  landscape  painter,  dons  a 
formal  dress-coat  (instead  of  his 
usual  shabby  old  di^ssing-gown)  in 
honour  of  morning  visitors. 


Mr.  Flamborough  Toutingham  also 
distributes  his  cajnds  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  inscribed  thereon: — 

ADMIT  THE  BEAHEB  TO  KT 
jLTELEEB.      F.  T. 

What  that  gentleman's  precise  ob- 
ject may  be  in  adopting  mis  form  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  seeing  that 
he  opens  the  door  of  his  'terzo- 
piano'  himself,  and  the  right  of 
entry  to  his  rooms  iB  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  ticket  in  questioiL 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  apartments 
are  tastefully  arranged,  and  fitted 
up  with  judicious  bits  of  old  drapery, 
fragments  of  mediae val  armour  (neat- 
ly executed  in  papier  mach6},  and 
gutta  percha  furniture  in  the  cinque- 
cento  taste.  F.  T.  himself  is  pic- 
turesquely attired  in  velvet  knicker- 
bockers, mauve-coloured  stockings, 
green  morocco  slippers  with  red 
heels,  and  a  black  velvet  tunic.  A 
very  '  imposing '  costume  it  is,  as 
the  ladies  all  declare,  and  I  can  only 
regret  the  ill-natured  remarks  which 
his  brother  limners  (prompted,  no 
doubt,  by.  envy)  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  about  his  'costoom.'  The 
works  of  Dante  and  Tasso  he  care- 
lessly open  on  his  table,  scored  over 
with  commentaries  in  pencil  by  F.  T., 
and  near  them  may  be  noticed  an 
envelope  directed  to  '  Her  Grace,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Tewkesbury,' 
which  has  been  in  that  very  place  all 
through  the  season. 

Toutingham's  theories  of  art  are 
sublime.  '  Draw  I — ^paint !'  says  he. 
'  Pshaw !  any  fool  can  do  thai  The 
true  mission  of  the  Poet-artist  is  to 
Think.  The  grandest  element  of 
all  noble  art  hes  in  the  Imagination. 
Your  canvas  is  only  a  vulgar  me- 
dium— ^a  mere  material  suggestion 
of  the  Ideal.'  His  studio  is  accord- 
ingly hung  with  grand  ideas — that 
is  to  say,  with  yards  of  gesso,  covered 
with '  indications'  of  landscape, '  mo« 
tives*  for  composition, '  chords,' '  har- 
monies of  colour,'  'conceptions'  of 
form,  '  accidents  of  drapery,' '  lines 
of  beauty,  'sympathies  of  nature, 
'  artists'  dreams,'  &c.  &c.,  but—as 
Wagsby  tersely  pute  it — ^the  deuce  a 
bit  of  a  picture. 

'  Here  is  a  glorious  subject  at 
Naples,'  cries  Toutingham.  '  This 
dark  part  here  is  the  land'  (pointing 
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at  a  maze  of  pencil  lines  with  a  little 
wand  which  he  keeps  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;  '  yes,  this  is  the  land.  The 
sea  comes  up  to  this  line,  softly 
rippling  and  gleaming  in  the  even- 
ing light  That  spot  is— ahem ! — a 
sort  of  gond — in  snort  a  boat;  white 
sail  to  throw  up  sky,  you  know — 
cloud  hovering  in  the  horizon.  Here 
will  come  the — the  pier — dank  sea- 
weed and  barnacles  clinging  to  the 
piles.  These  splashes  down  here 
are  some  figures— say  relations  of 
the  boatmen — looking  out  on  shore. 
Pretty  motive  that — isn't  it?  You 
see  the  line  of  the  boat  finds  an  "  ac- 
cidental repeat"  in  the  curve  of  the 
dockleaf.  Then  again  —  Vesuvius 
smoking  in  the  background— Fish- 
erman smoking  in  the  foreground. 
Nice  bit  of  colour,  eh  ?' 

'  Aw — a  yes — ^vewy,'  says  Symp- 
ring  (who  can  see  nothing  but  some 
blaick  scrawls  on  the  paper) ;  *  vewy 
nice.  By  the  way— excuse  my  ask- 
iugi  you  know — but  what's  that 
spidery-looking  thing  in  the  middle  ?' 

'  That ! '  cnes  Mr.  Toutingham 
aghast,  '  why,  my  dear  sir,  thafs  the 
mini* 

Some  of  the  company  were  looking 
at  a  sloppy  sketch  of  a  house  and 
grounds,  about  ten  inches  square, 
mounted  on  at  least  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  cardboard. 

'  Oh !  that,'  remarks  Mr.  T.,  '  is 
only  a  little  memorandum  of  a  pic- 
ture which  I  painted  for  the  Earl  of 
Toughborough.  /  donH  know  how  it 
came  to  he  here,,  I*m  sure,  I  was 
staying  down  at  Heavitale  Hall  when 
I  did  it — his  lordship's  shooting- 
box— capital  sport,  I  can  tell  you — 
figure  in  foreground.  Viscount  Hea- 
vitale— lordship's  eldest  son ;  consi- 
dered to  be  rather  like  him.  The 
party  in  a  riding  habit  holding  back 
the  dogs  is  the  Lady  Harriet  Hark- 
away — always  accompanies  her  bro- 
ther in  field  sports.  Keeper  in  the 
middle  distance.  Lord  Toughbo- 
rough was  so  pleased  with  the  pic- 
ture that  he  had  it  engraved  and 
disfaibuted  among  his  tenantry,' 
<&c.  &c. 

Vandyke  Brown,  Esq.,  B.A.,  B.B., 
B.C.,  &c.  &c.,  is  a  painter  of  a  very 
different  stamp  from  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  just  been  describing. 
The  elements  of  his  school  of  art 


are  essentially  classical,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  his  pictures  chiefly  derived 
from  the  study  of  Dr.  Lempriere's 
dictionary.  The  labours  of  Hercules, 
the  jealousy  of  Juno,  the  various 
romantic  adventures  of  her  erring 
spouse,  and  the  interesting  meta- 
morphoses so  faithfully  chronicled 
by  tine  late  Ovidius  Naso,  are  sub- 
jects on  which  he  has  bestowed  the 
keenest  attention. 

V.  B.  is  also  a  wit— of  the  old 
school,  it  is  true — but,  as  he  often 
says  himself,  not  a  whit  the  worse 
for  that.  He  has  a  little  collection 
of  curious  puns,  remarkable  for  their 
antiquity,  to  which  he  makes  a  so- 
lemn addition  once  a  year,  and  judi- 
ciously introduces  them  in  conver- 
sation as  he  is  exhibitang  his  works. 
That  familiar  one  about  the  '  lively 
spark'  in  Vulcan's  forge  was  invented 
in  the  year  '37.  He  has  another 
fine  old  crusted  joke  about  Diana 
and  the  '  stag,'  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  days  of  railway  mania,  and 
is  pretty  well  circulated  now;  but 
Brown  evidently  thinks  it  is  too 
good  to  be  given  up,  and  down  to 
this  time,  if  he  can  introduce  it  in 
talking  of  the  lately  opened  Frascati 
line,  he  will  do  so.  The  time- 
honoured  Horatian  pun  on  the 
peaches,  viz. 

'  Periicos,  odi.  puer,  apparatos,' 

is  regularly  fired  off  once  a  fortnight 
during  the  summer,  when  dessert 
appears  after  dinner  at  the  Grub- 
bioni.  The  good-natured  artiste  re- 
spect the  witticism,  and  Toutingham 
generally  goes  off  into  a  roar  of 
kughter,  which  is  all  the  more  cre- 
ditable to  both  because  neither  of 
these  gentlemen  ever  read  a  page  of 
Horace  in  their  lives. 

Poor  old  V.  B. !  I  like  to  look  at 
him  smoking  liis  pipe  at  the  Hel- 
lenico,  where  the  waiters  all  know 
him,  and  respect  his  grey  beard,  and 
his  bad  Italian,  and  his  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  He  always  gete  the 
first  look  at  'Gfdignani'  and  the 
fullest  measure  of  caf^  nero — and, 
in  short,  is  the  patriarch  of  the 
place. 

To  get  Vandyke  Brown  to  come 
to  dioner  or  an  evening  party  is  con- 
sidered a  triumph  by  Ajiglo-Boman 
hoste,  and  the  young  bucks  open 
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their  mouths  and  listen  to  his  jc 
and  his  aphorisms  with  wonder. 
But,  in  truth,  the  old  fellow  docs  not 
care  for  their  society  so  much  as  he 
once  did,  and  prefers  to  liye  in  a 
little  woiid  of  his  own— in  Olympus, 
with  Zeus  the  Thunderer,  and  Dr. 
Lempriere,  and  his  beloyed  mytho- 
logy, like  a  quiet,  respectable,  honest 
old  heathen,  as  he  is. 

What  a  pity  that  we  cannot  all 
make  this  sphere  exactly  what  we 
wish  it  1  I  know  some  people  who 
would  haye  been  glad  to  spend  their 
lives  in  Borne,  uid  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  choice.  To  have  the 
niirest  woriks  of  art  and  natuze 
always  before  one's  eyes;  to  ex- 
change our  wretched  and  expeDsive 
chme  for  the  cheap  and  sunny  south, 
and  work  just  hard  enough  to  satisfy 
one's  consdence  without  &tigue ;  to 
enjoy  pleasant  company— see  pretty 
fiices — do,  dress,  and  dine,  what, 
how,  and  when  we  like — are  not 
these  temptations  to  keep  us  linger- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  ihe  Alps  ? 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  our  de- 
parture, Mr.  Trotmon  waxed  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  it  wasy  I  think,  only 
the  final  excitement  of  the  £ast^ 
festivities  which  revived  his  droop- 
ing sjHzits. 

If  I  do  not  describe  at  length  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week,  it  is 
because  they  may  be  found  detailed 
in  numerous  handbooks,  together 
with  mention  of  the  days  and  hours 
when  they  occur,  and  a  variety  of 
other  informatioit  which  I  do  not 
piofesB  to  afford.  Seven  days'  hazd 
work  is  the  '  semaine  sainte,'  and  I 
wish  my  fellow-tourists  well  over  il 
We  went  to  St  Peter's  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, where,  in  the  splendid  umfonn 
of  the  33rd  Boyal  Boysterers  (green), 
Morgan  M'Tinsel,  Esq., went  through 
the  ceremony  with  the  greatest  de- 
corum. AfterwBxda,  to  the  Lavanda, 
on  which  occasion  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeingat  a  great  distance,  and  over 
the  heads  of  about  ten  thousand 
other  spectators,  a  row  of  white 
caps,  conical  in  shape,  and  such  as  I 
remember  weodng  at  school  many 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  having' 
declined  to  repeat  certain  verses 
from  that  well-known  poem,  the 
'  Propria  qum  maribus.'  These  caps 
ivere  ranged  close   to  each  oth^. 


and,  from  the  point  where  I  was 
standing,  diminished  in  rapid  per- 
spective. I  was  told  that  there  was 
feet-washing  going  on  bdow  the 
caps,  and  so  there  may  have  been 
for  aught  I  can  telL  I  only  know  I 
did  not  see  it 

Thence  to  the  celebrated  'Cena* 
in  the  Vatican,  where,  after  having 
been  twice  driven  back  by  those 
gigantic  wasps,  the  Swiss  Guard,  for 
dsvring  to  appear  in  a  frock  coat,  in- 
stead of  the  orthodox  *  swallow-tail/ 
I  at  last  succeeded  in  charging  in 
behind  a  long  Enghshman,  and  was 
rewarded  for  my  energy  by  being 
very  nearly  crushed  to  death.  I 
remember  a  strong  smell  of  dead 
boxleaves,  and  that  when  I  arrived 
at  the  Tavola,  like  an  ill-conditioned 
mummy,  the  whole  ceremony  had 
concluded. 

I  should  have  heesi  content  with 
sight-seeing  after  this,  had  not  Trotr 
man  (the  instigator  of  all  these  ab- 
surd undertakings)  determined  that 
we  should  see  the '  washing  of  the 
pilgrims'  feet,'  which  takes  place  at 
the '  Pellegrini '  on  Good  Friday,  and 
at  which  ceremony  many  membem 
of  the  noblest  femilies  in  Borne  assist, 
to  show  their  sincere  humility  and 
appreciation  of  yellow  soap.  Towards 
eight  o'clock,  then,  on  the  evening 
of  that  day,  we  found  ourselves  at 
the  door  of  the  celebrated  hospital 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people — 
chiefly  English,  of  course.  Papas^ 
husbands,  and  brothers  were  con- 
ducted to  one  portion  of  the  build^ 
ing,  to  see  the  men  pilgrims  washed ; 
while  ladies — much  to  Mr.  Trotman's 
disappointment—were  led  9way  to 
the  female  foot  tubs,  in  accordaBce 
with  the  strictest  propriety.  Bound 
our  room  were  seated  some  twenty 
or  thirty  men  of  all  nations,  and  of 
every  variety  of  ugliness.  As  we 
look  at  them,  and  remember  our 
youthful  and  poetical  ideas  of  a  jnl- 
grim — that  interesting  person  with 
the  cowl  and  cocklei^ell,  staff  and 
rosary,  who  usually,  in  romance, 
turns  out  to  be  the  jilted  lover  in 
disguise — can  we  recognize  those 
scowling,  beetle-browed,  savage,  or 
half-witted  mftons  asbekwgingto 
the  same  communiiy  ?  Some  I  saw 
with  their  heads  and  arms  bandaged ; 
one  had  lost  an  0ye  in  areoent scuffle, 
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and  left  the  sightless  socket  still  ex- 
posed ;  all  dirtier  tlian  any  English 
scavenger,  and  not  half  so  respect- 
able. Is  Christian  humility  still  to 
bo  tested  by  overt  acts  of  self-abase- 
ment? Kncol  down,  then,  gentle 
pilgrims,  and  wash  your  brothers' 
feet.  I  wonder  how  long  they  have 
been  in  the  hospital — I  wonder  whe- 
ther the  fratcniity  of  Pellegrini  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  soap  and  water  for 
their  guests  imtil  this  evening,  that 
they  may  appear  in  the  plenitude  of 
filth  before  an  admiring  pubhc.  I 
wonder  if,  with  the  excellent  objects 
of  charity  and  humility  in  view,  each 
honest  ministering  brother  took  a 
pilgrim  into  his  own  cell,  or  dormi- 
tory, and  tJiere  quietly  performed  the 
MncQy  office,  whether  the  same  good 
end  might  be  unostentatiously  at- 
tained. I  wonder  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  strangers  who  come  to  see 
the  spectacle  go  away  much  edified 
thereby,  or  only  sneer  and  hold  their 
noses.  These  are  doubts,  brother 
pilgrims — foolish  scruples,  I  dare 
say — which  arise  in  my  mind  as  I 
look  on  at  the  Lavanda. 

But  see,  the  fraternity  are  kneel- 
ing before  their  brothers :  the  tubs 
are  filled  with  hot  w^ater,  into  which 
the  real  Pellegrini  presently  pop  their 
black  and  weary  teet.  The  steam  rises, 
and  with  it  a  sickening  odour  fills 
the  room,  from  which,  perhaps,  we 
had  better  now  retire. 

There  was  a  frugal  supper  laid 
out  in  the  hall  above,  and  I  must 
say  it  was  a  more  pleasant  sight  to 
see  these  poor  fellows  plying  their 
loiives  and  forks  upstairs  than  un- 
dergoing their  ablutions  below.  A 
'wooden  railing  runs  down  on  either 
side  of  the  room ;  between  this  and 
the  wall  the  tables  are  set  out,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rails  assemble 
tlie  visitors  to  look  on,  just  as  we  do  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens  at  home  when 
the  wild  beasts  are  fed.  Each  pil- 
grim had  a  basin  of  soup,  two  httle 
fish,  a  lettuce,  and  some  fruit,  which 
they  ate  much  more  quietly  and  de- 
cently than  might  have  been  ex- 


X)ected,  and  then  emptied  a  little 
mug  of  wine  by  way  of  accompani- 
ment. Grood  night,  brother  pilgrims ! 
buon'  viaggio !  Our  pilgrimage  be- 
gins where  yours  ends,  and  we  must 
soon  look  our  last  upon  St.  Peter's. 
On  Easter  Sunday  we  all  turned  into 
the  Piazza,  to  receive  the  Pope's 
blessing,  in  return  for  which  I  pre- 
sent my  humble  respects,  and  b^ 
parenthetically  to  express  my  belief 
that  Pio  Nono  is  an  honest,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman,  who  is  not  an- 
swerable for  all  the  evil  that  Auito- 
nelh  has  wrought  in  Rome. 

On  Easter  Monday  we  witnessed 
the  great  Girandola,  confessedly  the 
most  extensive,  expensive,  and  com- 
prehensive aflfair  in  the  way  of  fire- 
works which  it  is  possible  to  ima- 
gine, and  which  occurs,  be  it  ob- 
served, just  where  it  should,  Uke 
blue  fire  at  the  end  of  the  play,  when 
comedy  and  melodrama,  masquerad- 
ing and  spectacle  are  at  an  end, 
and  we  are  aU  thinking  of  going 
home. 

Trotman  and  I  set  off  the  next 
morning;  and  it  was  with  doleful 
feces,  certes,  that  we  drove  away 
under  the  old  Porta  del  Popolo. 
There  is  something  in  Rome,  apart 
from  all  its  art,  and  grandeur,  and 
classical  associations — independent 
of  picture  galleries  and  x)alaces,  and 
temples — something  which  makes 
us  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  drink 
in  good  earnest  at  the  Fountam  of 
Trevi,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  one 
day  see  it  again.  And  while  I  am 
thus  thinking  I  fell  back  into  the 
cushions  of  the  old  diligence,  and 
am  presently  asleep. 

A  week  afterwards  I  am  awakened 
by  the  sharp  double  rap  of  a  metro- 
politan postman  at  the  door  of  my 
chambers.  I  jump  out  of  bed  and 
look  from  my  window  upon  an  ugly 
black  roof,  and  a  black,  murky  sky. 
A  httle  black  sparrow  is  chirping 
upon  a  black  chSnneypot. 

Yes.  There  is  no  mistake.  I  am 
in  London.  Jack  Eabkl. 
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SANS  CCEUR. 

A    DOVE  sat  shiTiin.cr  on  a  tree, 
a  x    AIha'c  the  iiost  wlijch  wjis  her  home, 
CVvoinp  h(^r  ono  uoXe,  wliilo  the  sun 
Went  (iowu  in  heaven's  dome. 

A  wilti  cat  sat  in  the  grass  Inflow, 

In  the  air  a  merlin  rose : 
But  the  (love  wjus  too  high  for  the  cat  to  climb, 

And  the  liawk  was  too  weak,  I  suppose. 

A  viixir  looked  up  with  diamond  eyes, 

And  longed  to  be  round  her  throat. 
She  could  not  abide  such  airs,  she  said, 

As  always  singing  one  note. 

The  hawk  screamed, '  She's  too  big  for  me ;' 

The  cat  said, '  She's  too  Ingh  for  cats ; 
So  I,  to  fill  my  ^iilgar  maw, 

Must  munch  the  mice,  and  crunch  the  rate.' 

There  came  a  man  across  the  wood — 

Oh,  as  bonnie  as  bonnio  could  l)e ! 
And  he  shot  the  wild  dove  over  the  nest. 

'  She  was  very  good  sport,*  said  he. 

A  girl  stood  in  the  Hall  that  night. 

Shining  over  the  ball-room  floor ; 
And  the  rest  were  nearly  djdng  with  spite, 

For  the  men  stood  gazing  by  wall  and  door. 

The  wild  cat  stood  and  twirled  his  moustache. 

The  hawk  left  the  card-room  table. 
And  both  were  longing  to  carry  her  oflf. 

And  only  wished  they  were  able. 

And  the  viper  came  up,  so  smooth  and  lithe, 

Hanging  on  her  partner's  arm — 
Game  to  call  her, '  My  dove,  my  dear ! ' 

And  to  sneer  at  each  girlish  charm. 

There  came  a  man  across  the  floor — 

Oh,  as  bonnie  as  bonnie  could  be ! 
And  over  and  over  again  they  danced, 

"^Tiile  the  music  lilted  merrily. 

The  hawk  and  the  wild-cat  sneered  and  sighed, 

But  the  viper's  remark  came  true, 
'  He  never  means  to  care  for  her. 

And  she  ought  to  have  known  it  too.' 

The  girl  lies  in  the  churchyard,  dead ; 

The  dove  hangs  dead  in  the  tree ; 
And  he  thought  of  both  on  his  dying  bed — 

'  Alafi !  that  seemed  good  sport,'  said  he. 

CLE. 
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ON  THE  GROTESQUE  IN  THINGS  SORROWFUL. 


THERE  are  men  upon  whom  the 
mantle  of '  sweet  bully  Bottom' 
has  &llen;  who  are  ready  to  offer 
themselves  indifferently  as  models 
for  an  Apollo  or  a  lion  rampant; 
who  think  they  can  play  the  organ 
or  turn  a  double  summersault  ^- 
cause  they  have  never  tried.  When 
such  persons  become  dabblers  in 
philosophy  they  presently  succeed 
in  probing  all  things  existent  and 
non-existent,  and  whatever  oscillates 
between;  they  undermine,  by  a  few 
&thoms,  the  deepest  abysses  of  all 
mysteries;  they  calculate  all  pos- 
sible permutations  of  mental  and 
moral  phenomena ;  they  exhaustively 
ticket  off  afi^ties  and  antipathies, 
attractions  and  repulsions,  likes  and 
contrarie$i;  beyond  their  ken  will 
has  no  motive,  and  conscience  has 
no  freak.  Give  them  favourable 
conditions  and  they  will  deny  the 
power  of  solidity  to  water ;  or  swear 
in  the  teeth  of  science  that  from  it 
no  inflammable  gas  can  be  extracted. 
Other  persons  tilere  are,  of  less  ar- 
rogance, whose  vision  is  affected  by 
a  monstrous  determination  to  syn- 
thesis ;  who,  in  their  ideal  emblem, 
can,  with  Heraclitus,  see  only  a 
doleltd  figure  striding  the  orb  of 
the  world,  and  weeping  tears  as  big 
as  soap-bubbles ;  or  with  Democri- 
tus  and  Dr.  Jeddler,  discern  nothing 
but  a  jester  in  cap  and  bells.  To 
such  men,  with  their  systems  defini- 
tively made  up,  we  very  much  fear 
that  nature  is  the  one  great  un- 
natural fact  in  the  universe;  and 
have  only  the  faintest  of  hopes  that 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  per- 
ceive how  the  grotesque  and  the 
sorrowful  can  dovetail  into  each 
other.  It  is  likely  that  they  will 
regard  the  attempt  to  illustrate  their 
contiguity  as  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  affirmative  of  an  'ever- 
lasting no.'  We  can  afford  to  let 
such  incorrigibles  in  complacency 
and  priggishness  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  whilst  candour  sees  with 
us  that  we  only  reduce  to  form  a 
conviction  that  has  been  pressing 
on  the  mind  of  mxm  since  the  first 


date  of  men,  and  minds,  and  oon- 
Yictions. 

That  we  may  not,  however,  im- 
prudently, or — ^what  is  of  more 
consequence— untruly  overstate  our 
case,  let  us  at  once  concede  that, 
whilst  the  sorrowful  is  the  real  and 
the  essential,  tiie  grotesque  is  almost 
exclusively  in  the  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances. Although,  on  this 
account,  the  grotesque  is  variable, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
it  is  exhibited  whenever  sorrow 
reduces  itself  from  the  abstract  to 
instance  and  example.  Is  it,  because 
of  this,  to  be  inferred  that  sorrow  is 
the  less,  or  the  less  real?  Not  at 
all ;  liability  to  ridicide  proves 
nothing  in  the  world.  We  know 
that  a  tinsel  formida  obtained  for  a 
time  to  the  effect  that  '  Ridicule  is 
the  test  of  truth.'  ODunect  this  for- 
mula with  a  proverb  which  is  at 
once  more  homely  and  more  respect- 
able. Truth  holds  her  court  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  a  position  which 
is  primd  facte  ridiculous  enough. 
Truth,  therefore,  is  not  true.  The 
syUogism  is  as  valid  and  as  serious 
as  the  authors  of  its  major  premiss 
deserve.  The  forced  recognition 
of  the  grotesque  as  an  umbra  and 
parasite  of  sorrow  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  aggravations  of  the  latter;  for 
it  is  the  acknowledgment  that  our 
nature,  even  in  its  saddest  and  most 
sober  gait,  cannot  move  without 
offering  a  point  of  contact  to  the 
ridiculous. 

Sorrow  has  had  its  confessors  in 
all  ages,  from  Adam  4o  Aristotle^ 
fix)m  Solomon  to  Farquhar  Tupper, 
&om  Boethius  to  Tennyson,  from 
the  melancholy  Jaques  to  Carlyle, 
who — the  one  from  Arden,  and  the 
other  from  Chelsea — ^would 

'  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foal  body  of  the  infected  world 
1/  it  would  patiently  receive  their  medicines.' 

And,  in  a  world  like  this,  it  is  per- 
haps the  first,  not  the  grandest,  of 
all  worthy  passions ;  the  noble  parent 
of  a  nobler  ofispring ;  mother  and 
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irnise  of  human  greatness.  In  cer- 
tain conditions  it  may  even  be  said 
that  a  man's  capacity  for  sorrow  is 
the  measure  of  his  intellect  To  its 
modes  of  utterance,  however,  to  its 
forms  of  endurance,  and  to  its  cir- 
cumstances generally,  the  iatai  or 
fated  incongruity  of  human  nature 
has  penetra^Dd.  Not  all  in  mockery 
or  in  wrath.  The  very  incongruitieB 
in  the  exposition  of  grief,  &om  which 
the  grotesque  arises,  take  shape  and 
stand  often  as  pages  to  point  out 
the  panel  which,  behind  the  sable 
han^ngs  of  the  hall  of  sorrow,  yields 
to  slightest  pressure ;  or  to  show  a 
quaintly  decked  side-door  of  exit 
&om.  her  too  overwhelming  {wesenoe. 
But  before  we  become  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  starch  of  a  treatise, 
or  to  an  analysis  of  aMxactionB,  let 
U8  decisively  break  away  into  the 
regions  of  instance  and  example. 
We  may  here  say  a  word  or  two  aa 
effectively  and  86  wisely  as  if  we 
were  professors  of  the  dismal,  and 
as  pleasantly  as  if  motley  formed 
our  only  wear. 

.  Suppose  we  glaaioe  for  a  moment 
at  the  sorrows  of  a  defunct  Olympiaa 
oonomunity.  The  poets,  we  have 
been  told,  first  gave  gods  to  man- 
kind; and,  concerning  the  divine 
personages  of  all  polytheisms,  this 
is  near  enough  the  truth  to  be 
allowed  to  pass.  Let  us  see  if  the 
divine  offispnng — creations  half  ether 
and  half  slime,  whose  blood  was  half 
ichor  and  half  a  puddle — had  «aj 
reason  to  be  entirely  thankfol  to  the 
makerg,  their  progenitors.  The  gods 
of  the  Greeks  were  nature-goda,. 
not  lorets  of  nature,  but  dancing  an 
ignoble  attendance  upon  her  pro- 
cesses. They  were  obnoxious  to 
the  conditions  of  Time  and  Space ; 
their  thronee  tottered  to  the  whims 
of  Fate ;  and  themselves  were  huge 
marionettes,  dangled  on  gilded  wires 
by  the  Destime&  They  were  of 
necessity  mortal— any  verbal  aserip- 
tion  of  etemiiy,  notwithstanding — 
subject  to  death  with  the  nature 
or  the  elements  firom  which  they 
derived,  rather  than  over  which 
they  exercised,  sovereignty.  Zeus, 
best  and  greatest,  thimderer  and 
cloud-compeller,  chief  of  the  latest 
dynasty  of  Heaven,  could  only  dis- 
member his  fother  ChronoB  or  Time, 


not  gain  by  his  destruction  a  broad 
emancipa,tion ;  Hamadryads  died 
with  their  trees;  and  Naiads  lan- 
guished with  the  desiccation  of  their 
water-courses,  or  shed  their  last 
tears  with  the  bubbling  death-pangs 
of  their  fountaJns.  Now,  any  dis- 
ability in  a  divine  personage  is  gxo» 
tesque  enou^;  but  we  shall,  of 
course,  confine  our  attention  to  an 
instance  or  two  in  which  thdr  gene- 
ral disability  took  the  specific  form 
of  sorrow. 

Jove — oh,  immortal  and  perennial 
sorrow!  —  was  henpecked  by  his 
sister  spouse,  who  was  a  dbew. 
The  &ther  of  gods  and  men  had  to 
submit  to  the  grotesque  humiliatjon 
of  setting  his  words  in  sparring 
attitude,  and  of  swaggering  forth  a 
challenge  to  all  Olympus  to  try  their 
strength  in  a  game,  a  variety  of 
which  is  known  to  modem  boys 
under  the  name  of  '  French  and 
English.'  There  is  a  delicious 
soup^on  of  tlie  ridiculous  in  such 
grief  as  seized  the  Thunderer,  «*• 
gaged  by  an  oath  into  which  he  had 
beSi  trapped  by  his  wife,  when 
'  stung  to  the  soul,  he  sorrowed  and 
he  raged ;'  or  when  he  fumed  under 
a  curhiin  lecture  the  punishment  of 
gaMant  peccadilloes.  But  tiie  ox- 
^yed  amiable  Juno  had  her  grieisw 
Too  often  tmappreciated,  she  knew 
the  i)angs  of  Jealouc^;  she  knew 
the  gnawing  of  the  serpent  envy, 
and  the  tumult  of  wrath  invading 
her  celestial  breast,  because  she 
could  not  swamp  tbd  hatefal  Tro- 
jans. She  knew  what  it  was  to 
tremble  lest  her  shrine — the  shrine 
of  her  who  moved  majestic.  Queen 
of  Heaven — should  be  left  in  sceni 
without  the  offering  of  a  votary,  oi 
the  prayer  of  a  suppliant  It  wrings 
one's  heart,  and  strains  one's  sides 
to  think  of  Vulcan  falling  headlong 
through  the  air  for  a  long  summer's 
day  with  hideous  ruin  and  com- 
pound &actnre  and  dislocation;  and 
to  picture  him,  having  lost  his  lusty 
symmetry  for  ever,  restored  to  a 
vigour  which  allowed  him  to  hobble 
between  fire  and  forge.  The  fun  of 
these  instances,  and  of  a  hundred 
others,  which  evCTybody  may  call  to 
mind,  arises,  of  course,  from  the 
miserable  &lling-off  of  reaMty  from. 
pretence;   from   the   utter  incon- 
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gniity  of  tiie  ideas  which,  are  forced 
into  juxtaposition,  of  dirmity,  pain, 
and  disaMity.  Yeiily,  such  diTinity 
■eems  not  a  little  out  at  elbows ! 

We  haTe  said  that  the  grotesque 
is  found  almost  exclusiyely  in  dr- 
Gumstances  and  surroundings.  There 
fleems  something,  however,  radically 
and  throughout  grotesque  in  the 
case  of  grief  for  unworthy  objects. 
A  glutton  who  mourns  that  the 
capacity  of  his  most  intcrestmg 
comx)artment  is  limited ;  a  burgkur 
who  weeps  at  the  disappointment  of 
an  internipted  spohation ;  a  heart- 
broken bandit  who>  after  haviog 
eiossed  himself  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  his  patron  saint,  is  pre- 
vented from  severing  the  tlm)bbing 
jugular  of  some  traveller  who  has 
fiillen  into  his  hands  as  prize  of 
war — these  axe  examples  of  giief 
whieh^  after  the  one  tear  has  been 
shed  which  all  suffering  demands, 
may  be  treated  with  difflreepect  and 
eostumelyas  essentially  grotesque. 
!From  this  categ(^  the  high  motive 
eomes^in  to  redeem  the  conscientioas 
devotee — the  ascetic  who  would  win 
Sayen  by  allowing  his  azm  to 
wither,  by  cflrasing  h^  back  to  bleed 
in  reeking  fun^ows,  or  by  standing 
for  half  a  life-time  My  teet  nearer 
the  sky  than  his  neighbours  of  more 
comfbrtableaad  easy-going  sanctity. 
Yet  here  the  accidents>  the  attending 
circumstances,  deftmnity  and  absurd 
dfflcomforls,  are  certainly  ridiculous 
enough. 

All  vokratary,  motivelesa  sofl^ 
ing  is  grotesque.  The  man  who, 
having  the  toothache,  or  any  other 
distressing  but  seldom  &tal  affli(h- 
tion,  and  being  out  of  hearing,  so 
tiiat  no  one  else  may  be  annoyed, 
refuses  the  alleviation  that  an  occa- 
sional groan  would  accord  him,  is 
more  <S  a  fool  than  a  hero,  and 
suffers  grotesquely  by  just  so  mueh 
as  he  suffers  oyer  and  above  whaA 
is  necessary.  He  is  a  martyv  to  a 
phantom  which  has  juggled  him 
into  the  conyietion  that  it  is  manly 
to  staye  off  relief  Not  so  Achilles, 
and  other  heroes  of  old,  of  whom  no 
one  doubts  1^  Inravery,  bore  painv 
Coranum.  sense  mcites  to  relief  of 
feeling  by  shouts  or  motion,  by 
laughter,  sighs,  or  tears,  so  Ibng  as 
BO  one  else  is  forced  tiiereby  into 


inyoluntary  penance,  or  into  awk-- 
wwrd,  petulant  expressions  of  con*- 
dolence.  To  be  consistent,  such 
amateur  sufierers  should,  when  they 
enjoy  the  blessed  privilege  of  a  curt- 
able  disease,  which,  left  to  itself,  is 
death,  throw  physic  to  the  dbgs; 
should  tear  the  bandage  &om  a 
kcerated  limb,  and  grandly  perish 
from  the  effect  of  a  preventible 
hemorrhage.  Throw  open  for  them 
the  back-gates  of  a  fools'  PQ3»- 
dise. 

A  plague  in  a  crowded  dty  is 
perhaps  the  climax  of  powertess 
misery  and  despair.  It  is  preefeeiy 
9A  the  time  of  such  an  miction  that 
men  give  to  their  colossal  grief  an 
unpaialleled  grotesquerie.  Thucy- 
dides,  Boccaccio,  and  De  Foe  seve- 
rally bear  witness  to  the  feet  tiiat 
large  communities  are  apt  to  bound 
at  once  from  the  extremity  of  en- 
treaty and  humiliation  to  a  haardened, 
haggard,  prayerless  defiance.  Such 
incongruous  apostacy  and  wilful 
patting  away  of  the  last  hope  seem 
in  large  populations  to  have  out- 
grown the  dimensions  of  the  grcv 
tesque ;  but  in  kind  they  are  nidi- 
caUy  so,  and  seem  other  only  beeanse 
the  sorrow  of  which  they  are  the 
monstrous  products  is  itself  almost 
beyond  the  measure  of  human  c^i- 
ception.  The  emblem  of  the 
Decameron  might  fitly  be  a  ffower^ 
wreathed  skull  turned  into  a  wine 
cup.  Its  idiea  and  basis  and  woritmg 
ou^  offiear  signal  instances  of  the  sor- 
rowful' in  combination  witb  the 
grotesque. 

Who  is  not  moyed  witii  an  April 
kind  of  pity  for  the  iliuBtrfous  go* 
yemor  of  Bbiataria,  aittm^  dbwn  to 
dinner  and  to  disappointment  after 
the  flitigues  of  justice  distributed 
indSflhrently,  and  with  a  skill  in 
eaBuistry  verging  on  in^invtion? 
Whatr  shall  his  benevolent  excel- 
lency, Sancho  Fanza,  the  protector 
of'  fermers  and  handicraftBinen,  the 
maintainer  of  the  prerogotiye  of 
gentlemen,  the  rewanier  of  virtae, 
the  respecter  of  religion,  and  cham- 
pion of  the  clergy — shall  he  be 
tortured  by  a  cruel  kindness  thait 
condemns  him  to  a  community  of 
suffering  with  the  wretched  and  im- 
pious Tantalus  ?  So  fer  indignation 
ia  unmingled  with  any  other  foeMng. 
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The  ^tesque  oomes  to  hb,  when 
we  think  of  Sancho  as  a  man,  the 
burden  of  whose  state  and  its  respon- 
sibilities would  haye  been  airily  sup- 
ported by  a  satisfied  appetite.  The 
cares  of  office  would  have  been  to- 
lerable with  a  contented  stomach, 
which,  to  Sancho,  was  the  only  con- 
tinual feast  Dueloe  con  pan  son 
menoB;  but  the  troubles,  without 
the  bread,  were  intolerable.  The 
sorrows  of  the  beautiful  shrew,  Ea- 
therine,  are  substantially  the  same, 
and  their  grotesqueness  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  lusty  sqnire 
of  Don  Quixote. 

The  grotesque  is  honoured  when 
much  discomfort  and  mishap,  al- 
though not  giayely  perilous  to  life 
or  limb,  is  brought  about  by  absurd 
or  absurdly  minute  agencies.  Last 
year  you  were  sojourning  at  Smyrna 
or  Jerusalem,  and  morning  by  morn- 
ing wrote  down  in  your  journal  that 
your  last  nighf  s  rest  was  broken 
by  bands  of  entomological  ma- 
rauders—freebooters whom  an  en- 
lightened genins  in  your  own  happy 
land  has  before  now  succeeded  in 
breaking  in,  through  all  the  stages 
of  diminishing  restiyeness,  to  habits 
of  peaceful,  steady-going  industry. 
Has  any  tear,  eyen  one  from  the 
wife  of  your  bosom,  blistered  those 
entries?  Assuredly  not  Tetyour 
annoyance  represented  the  loss  of 
nightly  repose,  of  daily  yigour  and 
amiability ;  and  the  gain  of  a  truculent 
desire  to  exterminate  a  class  of  fel- 
low-creatures whose  habits  of  liye- 
liness  and  application  haye  entitled 
them  to  diyide  with  the  ant  the 
honours  of  proyerb  and  apophthegm. 
The  minute,  although  it  may  Imye 
giaye  issues,  wiU,  just  because  it 
is  minute,  be  obnoxious  to  the  gro- 
tesque, so  long  as  people  fiul  to 
assunilate  the  gaily  profound  obser- 
yation  of  Mercutio,  that  a  scrateh 
'  not  BO  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door '  will  serye  to  con- 
yert  a  gallant  and  a  wit  into  a  graye 
man.  Crises  in  their  own  garb  and 
magnitude  occur  only  at  long  inter- 
yals ;  in  dwarfish  masquerade  they 
are  moment  by  moment  of  our  fel- 
lowship. '  Trifles  make  the  sum 
of  human  things'  is  simply  the 
cunning,  glittering  legend  of  the 
reyerse  of  a  medid,  whose  obyerse 


bears  [that,  relatiyely  to  man,  there 
are  no  such  things  as  trifles. 

Here  is  an  incident  where  the 
grotesque  fiiirly  laughs  down  the 
graye,  although  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  most  melancholy  circum- 
stances connected  with  it  It  is 
clearly  melancholy  that  a  recorder 
should  lose  his  watch ;  it  is  sorrow- 
ful that  a  man  should  be  found 
audacious  and  abandoned  enough  to 
possess  himself  of  the  same  by  theft 
and  fiilsehood;  it  is  heartrending 
that  the  best  affections  of  a  lady,  the 
slightest  expression  of  whose  Iras- 
band's  will  was  eridently  law, 
should  be  ontraged  by  a  mock  mes- 
sage of  tenderness,  the  cruelty  of 
which  would  be  enhanced  beyond 
the  hope  of  words  if  it  were  lawful 
to  conceiye  of  her  as  a  kind  of 
buxom  Mariana  at  the  moated  grange. 
Yet,  withal,  Momus  does  not  so 
much  carry  the  day,  as  fly  off  with 
it  '  Sir  John  Sylyester,  Becorder 
of  London,  was  in  my  time,'  says 
the  late  Lord  Campbell  in  his 
'Liyes  of  the  Chancellors,'  'robbed 
of  his  wateh  by  a  thief  whom  he 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  During  tA 
trial,  he  happened  to  say  aloud  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  watoh 
with  him.  The  thief,  being  ac- 
quitted for  want  of  eyidence,  went 
with  the  Becorder's  loye  to  Lady 
Sylyester,  and  requested  that  sha 
would  send  him  his  wateh  by  a  con- 
stable he  had  ordered  to  f^teh  it' 
The  sorrowful  aspecte  of  this  affidr, 
which  the  thief  negotiated  success- 
fully, we  haye  indicated :  the  man 
who  does  not  see  the  fun  of  it  may 
lay  the  nnflattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  he  was  out  of  the  way 
when  humour  was  distributed  to 
his  kind. 

It  is  a  tearful  fact  that  the  course 
of  true  loye  neyer  did  run  smooth. 
Tet  ite  channel  has,  ere  now,  been 
dammed  up  by  obstacles  the  most 
ridiculous.  Bejection,  we  humbly 
yenture  to  suppose,  is  an  unpleasant 
kind  of  difficulty  to  be  met  with  l^ 
the  full  outpouring  of  an  ardent  affec- 
tion. There  is  an  incident,  which — 
although  by  some  caprice  of  modesly 
or  reticence  he  does  not  mention  it 
in  his  autobiography—giyes  a  second 
immortahty  to  the  author  of  the 
'  Decline  and  Fall'     Gibbon,  ab- 
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dominous  and  love-oonsuined,  fell 
on  his  knees  before  the  idol  of  his 
afifection,  was  rejected  hopelessly 
and  insnltingly,  and  yet  remained 
woiahipping.  Facilis  descensus 
amoris  1  Cbnceiye  his  rage  and  dis- 
may when  he  found  he  could  not 
recoYer  the  perpendicular!  Then 
did  his  round  features  squeeze  them- 
selves into  excrudatmgly  sharp 
angles;  then  did  he  screw  up  his 
button  mouth  in  yain ;  then,  pend- 
ing the  arriTal  of  the  leisurely 
summoned  Mercui^,  did  he  console 
himself  bitterly  wilh  hysteric  raj)- 
ping  of  his  snuff-box,  which  alas! 
at  such  a  pinch  was  of  no  service. 
Have  we  not  here  the  reductio  ad 
ahsurdum  of  the  great,  unspeak- 
able sorrow  of  being  crossed  in  love ! 

'  For  twenty  years  sucoessiyely, 
upon  :the  dea&  of  a  childless  rich 
man.  Will  Honeycomb  immediately 
drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  hiis 
horse,  and  made  up  to  the  widow ;' 
but  always  to  find  her  pre-engaged! 
Cottilus,  again — '  The  Spectator '  is 
our  unimpeachable  authority  for 
these  rare  instances  of  the  sorrow- 
ful grot^ue— after  having '  made  his 
apphcations  to  more  than  you  meet 
wi&  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of  mis- 
tresses, was  at  last  smitten  with  a 
dty  lady  of  a  0,000/.  sterling ;  but  died 
of  old  age  before  he  could  bring 
matters  to  bear!'  Dare  we  break 
through  the  reserve  that  should 
surround  the  lovely  and  the  sacred 
with  a  quasi-mystery,  sufficiently  to 
whisper  of  a  Hottentot  Venus,  with 
acres  of  clouded  coral  for  her  lips, 
and  a  cavernous  retreat  of  impish 
graces  for  a  nose,  bewailing  the  de- 
fection of  her  Mars,  the  cattle-lifter  ? 

There  ia  a  grotesque  in  sorrow 
that  is  evident  to  the  subject  of  it, 
and  even  eiyoyable  by  him.  A  man 
of  ripe  judgment  and  presence  of 
mind  has  bean  known  to  avoid  or 
shift  the  grotesque  of  lending  his 
hat  to  the  playftd  breezes.  There 
is  also  a  grotesque  so  recondite  t  s  to 
tax  the  observation  of  dear  Me  ^ds 
to  discover.  When,  for  instance, 
you  enacted  the  part  of  Menelaus — 
happily  unwed— with  quite  an  in- 
finitesimal amount  of  satis£action  to 
yourself,  what  was  there  so  irre- 
sistibly absurd  that  your  intimate, 
Ulysses,  who  only  heard  the  report, 


and  did  not  by  any  means  see  the 
ridiculous  despair  of  your  ge6tures> 
or  the  spasmodic  writhing  of  your 
features,  sympathized  only  with  the 
comical  part  of  your  forlomness? 
To  you,  not  appreciating  the  ab- 
surdities of  your  condition,  it  was 
the  riving  of  your  heart ;  the  know- 
ledge that  your  Helen  was  a  blood- 
less he ;  a  temporary  negation  of  all 
things,  during  which  you  reached 
out  your  hand,  and  grappled  only 
with  the  reeling  night;  an  open 
bivouac  with  feelcss,  shivering 
ghosts  on  the  hither  bank  of  the 
Styx.  To  him  it  was  simply  a  jocu- 
lar aid  to  digestion.  To  this  day  it 
is  a  problem  and  a  puzzle.  Some- 
thing grotesque  there  must  have 
been,  or  so  faithful  and  tried  a  friend 
would  not  have  enjoyed  or  even 
discovered  it.  The  gravity  of  his 
character  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
comprehending  his  conduct ;  for  he 
has  assumed  to  hold  up  the  pointer 
of  the  third  guide-post  on  this  side 
of  the  Delec&ble  Mountains,  which 
latterly  hung  a  little,  having  been 
damaged  by  the  controversies  of 
travellers.  Sdvitur  ridendo ;  it  is 
your  turn  now,  in  recovered  sun- 
shine, at  an  awful  distance  to  pick 
out  the  grotesque  from  his  sorrow- 
ful squabbles  with  his  '  people's 
churchwarden,'  and  to  smile  benevo- 
lently at  the  picturesque  miseries  of 
Ulysses  paterfamilias,  who  renews, 
in  the  person  of  the  infant  Tele- 
machus,  the  periods  of  vaccination, 
teething,  and  hooping-cough.  Per- 
haps, aJso,  it  is  ms  turn  to  wonder, 
wmt  is  there  ridiculous  in  human 
sorrow  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  sacred 
prerogative  of  friendship  to  chuckle 
at  the  despair  of  amieissimi  t  Puck 
was  with  him,  suggesting  with 
shrill  voice  and  attenuated  laughter, 
'What  a  fool  this  mortal  is!'  Bobin 
Goodfellow,  in  his  '  hairy  strength,' 
is  with  you,  and  shouts  in  your 
ear  the  same  refrain  with  a  great 
guffaw. 

We  would  yield  to  none  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  infinite  serious- 
ness and  significance  of  death.  We 
would  hold  by  these  as  fijmly  as  if 
they  were  preached  to  us  with  the 
splendid  fervour  of  Sherlock,  and 
forced  by  the  muffled  thunder  and 
zuin  of  an  avahmohe.    It  is  not  we 
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who  first  asBociate  the  notiaii  of  the 
grotesque  with  the  peraon  and  the 
offioe  of  that  pale  tecror.  Suoh  as- 
.flocistion  liaa  been  open  through  «L1 
Bgea  to  tbe  oommon  perception  of 
manktnd.  '  The  &¥ounte  and  prin- 
cipal emblem  of  mortaliiy  among 
onr  anoe8t(»s  appeals  to  liave  been 
ihe  moral  and  i^egoiacal  pageant 
luniliarly  known  by  the  appeUation 
<^  the  Danoe  of  Death,  wMch  it  has 
in  part  derived  &om  the  grotesque 
jmd  often  IndicroiiB  attitudefi  of  the 
jfigoreB  that  composed  it,  and  es- 
pecially &om  the  active  and  sar- 
oastical  mockery  of  ihe  ruthless 
tyrant  upon  his  victims,  which  may 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  atinbuted  to 
iihe  whims  and  noticxis  of  the  artists 
who  were  employed  to  represent  the 
suljeGt.'  The  figuxes  of  this  Danoe 
of  Death,  with  which  the  name  of 
Hans  Holbein  has  been,  of  late  oeo- 
tniies,  foindpally  associated,  stu- 
4iaady  endeavour  to  ocmvey  the  im- 
presGBon  that  Death  is  a  jaunty 
fellow ;  >6mart ;  a  litt&e  fietf-oonscious 
and  oonoeited,  and  fully  able,  for 
Ms  port,  to  ffive  a  joke.  The  •com- 
munity of  death,  its  uncertainty  and 
JneyitahLlity,  but  ckieQy  its  inoooD- 
gruiijy  with  aU  post  fanctions  and 
fiKperienoe,  are  apt  to  tip  tthe  mortal 
dart  wilii  the  juices  of  &e  iierb  tihat 
xaises  sardonic  laughter.  All  obey 
ibe  summons  of  tius  last  master  of 
the  GQEemonies:  the  pontiff  in  tnple 
crown,  and  the  beggar  whose  coro- 
nation, in  spite  of  thxae  slooe^Md 
itats,  is  incomplete;  the  cardinai, 
who  is  one  of  the  hinges  of  tiiie  gate 
of  heaven,  and  the  human  turnspit 
in  his  kitchen ;  the  queen  who  tafees 
her  daily  both  of  mMk,  and  the  poor 
who  stuid  waiting  kx  the  pFecious 
gift  of  her  generosity  for  the  use  of 
their  funilies ;  the^Juak^  snccdnctly 
clothed,  and  the  danraug  dervish  of 
tdH,  gyrating  drapery. 

The  essentially  serious  side  of  the 
-question  is,  of  couxse,  not  to  seek : — 

'Great  God !  on  what  a  Blender  thread 

Hang  everlasting^tblngB; 
The  etoEnal  state  of  aU  tlie  dead 
Upon  Ufe'a  feeble  atriofpsl' 

Mementoes  of  death  have  obtained 
in  divers  forms,  and  suggesting  di- 
Teirs  lessons.  '  Remember  that  thou 
art  mortal '  feU  sepulolually  on  the 


ears  of  the  feastmg  Pfaih'p  €i  Bbice- 
don.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  at  their 
banfoets,  sent  round  an  attendant 
with  a  coffin  in  which  was  the  image 
of  a  dead  body  carved  in  wood,  made 
as  like  as  possible  in  colour  and 
workmanship,  and  generally  about 
one  or  two  cubits  in  length.  '  Look 
upon  this,'  would  the  attei^flnt  safy 
to  the  gneet, '  then  ^arink  and  enjoy 
yourself;  for  when  dead  you  will  be 
like  this.'  So  Qyrenaac  a  vexBicm  dT 
the  dum  vivimus  vivamusis,  perhsqss, 
not  the  truest  homily  to  piut  into  Sk 
month  of  such  an  effigy.  A  better 
though  unuttered  sennon  is  preaohed 
by  &e  skull  in  Zurbaran's  pictuPD  of 
the  Franciscan,  where,  invested  with 
A  mystie  profondity  beyond  &e  do- 
main of  mero  colour,  a  monk  in  001^ 
and  garment  of  sackcloth  and  xopen 
girdte,  deprecates  the  future  ww. 
No  words  of  lighter  import  maB.  he 
issuing  from  those  divinely-weighted 
lips  tbm 

■  Bfes  ine,  dies  iHa, 
Sulvgt  iiBohnn  In  faviUft.* 

The  transition,  or  rather  ^e  pro- 
gress, is  neither  abrupt  nor  violent 
to  the  grotesqueness  of  the  «oul- 
forsaken  body — 

*Ah!  lovely  appaannoe  of  death  f  > 
What  eight  ofMu  earth  Is  so  bSr? 
Not  all  the  gKy  pageuits  thai  breattie 
Can  with  a  dead  be^y  compare. 
With  solemn  delight  I  sarvey 
The  corpse,  when  the  spirit  is  fled. 
In  love  ivith  the  beaotlhn  di^r. 
And  longiag  to  lie  In  its  stead.* 

The  idea  of  these  verses  by  Charles 
Wesley  had — except  that  of  tiie 
last  line— been  substentially  uttered, 
hundreds  of  years  before,  by  that 
whimjDering  sentimentalist,  Nero,  as 
he  contemplated  the  remains  of 
Agrippina,  his  mother.  And  such 
admiration,  so  long  as  it  confines 
itself  to  the  statuesque  effect  of  fonn 
and  unpretentious  repose,  may  pass 
without  serious  caviC  But  no  one 
may  suppose  that  the  grotesque  is 
thjefore  excluded  from  the  un- 
sunned temple.  'The  proimnent 
characteristic  of  nature,'  says  Frede- 
rick von  Schlegel, '  is  an  overflowing 
and  exhanstless  vital  energy.'  To 
be  within  the  realm  and  category  of 
nature,  and  not  to  share  in  this 
energy,  seems  abnormal  and  mon- 
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stxofns.  Kot  only,  however,  k  a  dead 
body  in  this  podiiaii,  it  is  even 
placed  under  another  difiadvantage. 
The  body  is  to  ns  the  exponent  of 
beanty,  genius,  will,  strength,  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  very  vobdole  of  hfe ; 
through  whose  glances,  words,  and 
gestures  alone  we  get  any  Imow- 
Icdge  of  the  person  inhabiting  it 
We  easily,  therefore,  transfer  the 
idea  of  vitality  to  the  body  itself. 
Because  it  is  a  neoesaary  accident, 
we  forget  that  it  is  an  accident  at 
fllL  We  identify  all  its  modifications 
only  with  itself,  as  if  it  were  self- 
invigorating  and  selfnietermining. 
We  invest  it  with  feumlties  which 
do  not  belong  to  it ;  and  in  the  first 
jBooments  of  its  skange  loneliness 
and  divorce  from  the  soul,  we  are 
apt  to  demand  something  wMoh  it 
was  never  its  function  to  supi^y. 
It  occupies  the  very  same  epece  as 
heretotoe ;  it  is  in  tiie  very  attitude, 
it  may  be,  of  vigour  and  energy,  cr 
in  the  very  pose  of  a  boundless  latent 
force ;  and  we  go  to  it  for  strength, 
for  volition,  for  recognition.  We 
find  it  irresponsive  and  powerless, 
and  it  thus  appears  ridiculous  as  a 
pretender  and  impostor. 

The  human  body  does  not  even 
put  off  the  grotesque  as  it  puts  on 
coemption.  The  contrast  between 
its  former  life  «od  its  present  dis- 
solved organisms  is  still  apparent. 
And  indeed,  because  it  is  a  deeper 
abade  to  the  stronger  hght  than  the 
one  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  has 
been  mose  often  indicated.  Wo  may 
be  sure  that  the  tongue  of  tiie  great 
Boman  satiiiBt  saluted  his  ^eek 
quite  as  often  as  his  tears  blotted  his 
verses,  when  he  celebrated  the  few 
ounces  of  dust*  which,  for  aught  he 
Inew,  were  then  blowing  about  tho 
world  or  giving  ophthalmia  to  a 
Bithynion  beggar;  but  which  for- 
merly, adhering  with  moisture  and 
infonned  with  soul,  had  been  named 
Hamiibal,  blaster  and  scaler  of  the 
Alps,  victor  of  CannsB,  fear  of  Eome. 
Tlfsre  is  a  sub-presentation  of  the 
grotesque  in  the  kindrod  refiectioos 
which  the  world's  dramatist  has  pnt 
into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet.  And 
none  better  than  6hakspeare  knew 
-of  this  luzkiDg  of  the  grotesque  in 

*  Strictly  an  oimoe  and   a  half.     His 
quot  Ubrat  is  an  oreretatcmeDt. 


tiie  very  penetraUa  and  intensities 
of  grief;  or  better  understood  that 
this  liability  to  exhibit  the  grotesque 
was  one  of '  sorrow's  crowns  of  sor- 
row.' That  he  has,  through  scenes 
so  perilous,  preserved  to  Ophelia  the 
angelic  beauty  of  her  life,  the  inte- 
grity of  her  filial  piety — ^which,  as  a 
clue  of  hght  and  love,  in&llifoly 
threaded  the  devious  mazes  of  her 
tangled  intellect — and,  aboro  all, 
the  perfect  pathos  of  her  death, 
without  obtruding  the  grotesque,  is 
one  of  the  scarcely  minor  marvete  of 
Yob  genius.  He  was,  we  are  bound 
to  acknowledge,  materially  assisted 
by  Opiieha's  madness,  the  excep- 
tional laws  of  which,  tolerating  and 
demanding  the  grotesque,  held  in 
abeyoDce  the  law  of  congruity.  We 
believe  that  there  is  a  grotasque, 
even  here:  but  we,  for  our  part, 
shall  defer  seeking  it  out  tratLl  after 
we  have  incurred  the  malison  that 
threatens  the  disturber  of  Shak- 
speore's  bones.  Ifthe  reader  wishes 
to  investigate  this  grotesque,  we  ad- 
vise him  as  a  prelinunary,  to  cool 
his  veins  with  an  iceberg ;  and  we 
warn  him  that  he  wUl  pay  a  life- 
long penalty  {(x  the  analysis. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  Juvenal 
and  of  Hamlet  that  iPrancis  Beau- 
mont wrote  his  Bembrandtesque 
]X)em  '  On  the  Tombs  in  West- 
minster ;'  and  that  Londor  apostro- 
phized a  lock  oi  the  'calm  hair, 
meandering  in  pellucid  gold,'  of  the 
long  forceless  Medusa,  Luorezia  Bor- 
gia.* It  was  partly  in  tins  eprit, 
and  foanog  lest  sorrow  should  o'er- 


*      Ok  tbc  Tokbs  nr  Wi 

VrAKCXS  BKiLUXOKT. 

'  Mortality,  behold  and  fear. 
What  a  change  of 'flosh  is  here ! 
Think  how  many  royal  bonef 
Slaap  within  tliete  heaqia  of  atones  ; 
Here  tb«y  lie,  had  reafansand  JawlB, 
Who  now  want  strength  to  stir  their  hands ; 
Where  from  thoir  polptts  ualed  with  dust. 
They  preach  "  In  greatness  Is  no  trust." 
Here's  an  acre  sown,  indeed. 
With  the  richest,  royallest  aeed 
That  fte  asrth  did  e'ar  saek  in. 
Sinoe  the  ilnt  nan  died  for  sin; 
Hera  the  bones  of  birth  have  cried, 
*'  Thongh  gods  they  were,  as  men  thqr.  died :' 
Here  are  sands,  ignoble  things. 
Propped  from  tho  mined  sides  <tf  Ungi. 
Here's  a  world  of  pomp  and  state, 
BoiM  in  dost,  onoe  dsttd  by  fUe.* 
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lijap  itself,  that  Tmumthes  veiled 
with  his  robe  the  face  of  Agamem- 
non, at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ceut  and 
innocent  Iphianassa.  And  a  candid 
reading  of  the  whole  passage  yeiy 
mnch  &YonT8  the  notion  that  Horace 
thought  of  the  step  which  separates 
the  pathetic,  the  specifically  sublime, 
from  the  grotesque,  the  specifically 
ridiculous,  when  he  recommended 
the  enacting  of  murders  behind  the 
curtain.  Niobe  wept  herself  to  an 
absurdity. 

Instances  abound  of  the  grotesque 
in  the  manner  of  death.  The  exit 
of  Empedocles  from  the  world  is  not 
the  worst  example.  He  doomed 
himself  to  a  sultiy  suicide  down  the 
inner  steeps  of  MtoA,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  accounted  a  god ;  but 
his  slipper,  vomited  from  the  unea^ 
volcano,  revealed  at  once  the  manner 
of  his  decease  and  the  blasphemous 
conceit  of  his  aspirations.  A  disaj)- 
pointment  of  the  same  nature,  it 
has  been  surmised  by  the  gentle 
Elia,  the  unfortunate  Clarence  may 
have  experienced,  who  was  xx)6sibly 
drowned  in  a  liquor  that  was  not 
malmsey!  Absalom,  and  his  Dry- 
denic  antitype,  Monmouth,  might 
meet  here  also  on  common  ground. 

'  I  owe  much,  I  leave  nothing,  I 
give  the  rest  to  the  poor;'  so  ran 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Babe- 
lais.  In  one  sense,  the  most  sublime 
and  self-denying  of  bequests.  For 
all  students  of  humanity  know  that, 
since  every  man  has  very  little  in 
comparison  with  the  boundless  stores 
of  what  he  has  not,  and  since  the 
treasures  of  an  empire  are  easily 
packed  in  a  comer  of  the  great  hopes 
of  indigence,  to  give  away  these  is 
immeasurably  greater  than  to  be- 

aueath  a  paltry  legacy  restricted  to 
le  narrow  limits  of  one's  own  pro- 
prietary. Again,  every  man,  by 
possessing,  proves  the  little  worth 
of  the  object  of  his  grasp ;  and  is, 
therefore,  little  to  be  praised  for 
freely  dispensing  what  he  Imows  to 
be  essentially  viJueless.  But  to  give 
away  what  has  never  been  tarnished 
in  your  eyes  by  ownership — emi- 
nences, and  gilded  pinnacles,  and 
purpled  cloud-palaces  of  gods,  from 
which  proximity  has  not  di^)elled 
the  encnantment — this  is  to  alienate 
your  truest  sources  of  wealth  and 


satisfiiction ;  this  is  to  exhilHt  mag- 
nanimity of  the  most  imperial  order. 
Such  reasoning  is,  of  course,  unas^ 
sailable ;  and  if  it  were  our  businefis 
to  strew  the  flowers  of  sanctity  over 
the  memory  of  Rabelais,  we  might 
enforce  it  At  present,  we  leave  his 
unique  legacy  to  stand  upon  its  own 
grotesque  merits. 

We  conceive  the  jocular  accessory 
of  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
to  be  no  true  grotesque.  Consider- 
ing his  character,  there  was  nothing 
strained,  nothing  shockingly  inoon- 
groous  in  his  fiuewell  to  earth.  He 
was  an  amiable.  Christian  philoso- 
pher, '  whose  humility  neither  power 
nor  piety  could  elate,  and  whose 
mirth  even  martyrdom  could  not 
spoil.'  Christian  people  die  daily: 
where  a  blameless  life  and  a  good 
conscience  deprive  the  one  inevi&ble 
event  of  its  terror,  there  is  perhaps 
no  sufficient  reason  for  a  good  man 
to  vary  the  accustomed  and  calcu- 
lated rotation  of  his  moods.  Every 
hour  is  a  last  hour,  in  so  &r  as  it 
might  be  so ;  and  life  is  a  doled-out 
succession  of  moments  that  are  due 
to  death.  If  More  be  unexcused,  it 
is  mere  sophistry  to  palliate  any 
merriment  in  the  world. 

To  reduce  theory  to  practice  is 
oftentimes  to  risk  the  grotesque. 
Eminently  this  is  the  case  in  the 
department  of  feeling.  Within  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  of  grey- 
hcflded  men  an  illustrious  personage 
died,  and  was  universally  lamented. 
As  a  sentiment,  it  would  have  been 
passably  expressive  to  embody  the 
whole  people  in  one  of  the  national 
emblems,  and  to  say, '  The  British 
lion  mourns.'  At  that  time  a  cer- 
tain monumental  lion  disfigured  a 
London  thorough&re.  This  animal 
took  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
indued  with  a  pall  hired  by  the  day 
frt)m  some  neighbouring  undertaker. 
The  pall,  of  course,  fell  flapping  in 
the  wind  over  the  stark  sides  of  the 
lion,  now  ruffling  itself  on  the  oe 
coccygis,  and  anon  dangling  its  white 
border  over  the  countenance,  as  the 
cap  frill  of  an  ancient  dame  might 
fall  about  the  fiice  of  her  fiivourite 
cat  The  passer-by,  who  took  in  all 
the  circumstances  much  too  fiuth- 
fully  for  amusement,  was  astonished 
and  horrified,    ffis  sorrow  was  too 
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knightly  and  loyal  to  be  diverted 
into  anything  more  cheerfal  than 
the  momentsffy  energy  of  rage  and 
reprobation  of  the  unconscious  cari- 
catore  of  grief.  But  how  grotesque 
would  such  an  exhibition  have  been 
if  an  indifferent  person,  vainly  sought 
in  Europe— <ay  a  Chinaman,  or  a 
native  British  Columbian  from  the 
banks  of  the  golden  Sus-ka-chew- 
an — could  have  been  brought  to 
witness  it ! 

Perhaps  our  French  neighbours 
are  entitled  to  claim  the  most  fear- 
ful examples  of  the  grotesque  in  the 
mode  of  death.  The  martyrs  of  the 
first  Revolution,  recumbent  on  the 
framework  of  the  guillotine,  with 
neck  bared  for  l^e  knife,  foamed 
against  Heaven.  But  Bousseau,  a 
man  of  the  same  language  and  race, 
has  bespoken  a  grander  arena  on 
which  to  act  his  part  in  grotesque- 
ness.  He  has  engaged,  when  the 
shivering  universe  shall  stieind  before 
its  Judge,  to  challenge  the  Supreme 


Being  to  an  inspection  of  his  '  Con- 
fessions'  in  octavo!  The  force  of 
the  madly  sorrowful  and  ridiculous 
can  no  farther  go.  Here  the  gro- 
tesque of  sadness  reaches  at  once 
climax  and  anti-climax;  and  here, 
within  one  word,  our  paper  reaches 
its  end. 

Ernst  ist  das  Leben — '  life  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  as  the  German  poet 
sings ;  and  plainly,  so  for  as  we  can 
see,  even  because  it  is  so  serious, 
hath  God  given  us  the  pleasant 
faculty  of  smiling  and  laughing,  to 
accompany  us  in  our  hard  adven- 
tures as  some  impish  dwarf  did  the 
knights  of  mediaeval  romance,  that 
we  may  not  be  oppressed  in  spirit 
by  excessive  solitBu^  brooding  over 
the  weighty  duties  of  which  we  are 
the  champions.'  May  our  dwarf, 
whose  nourishment  is  chiefly  the 
grotesque,  be  without  malice,  and 
our  chivalrous  representative  be 
named  Christopher,  knight  ;J  and 
saint ! 


THE  DAILY  GOVEENESS. 

*  There  are  thousands  of  women  In  the  world  nobly  fulfilling  duties  the  most  painful, 
with  a  firmness  of  resolution  that  would  deserve  so  many  statues  to  be  erected  in  their 
honour,  if  heroism  were  not  estimated  rather  by  the  splendour  than  the  merit  of  the 
achievement.' 

Melmotii's  Fitzosborne's  Letters. 

PELTED  by  the  impitying  sky  ; 
Hail  and  sleet,  and  rain  and  snow, 
Seem  with  keenest  blasts  to  vie 

Which  shall  prove  her  bitterest  foe ! 
Drenched  and  weary,  faint,  forlorn, 

'Mid  that  elemental  whirl, 
(To  what  kiadlier  fortunes  bom !) 
Stands  yon  fair  but  fragile  girl. 


Once,  Heaven's  breath  was  scarcely  let 

On  her  blooming  cheek  to  blow ; 
And  if  e'er  her  eye  were  wet 

*Twas  but  for  another's  woe ! 
For  her  infant  years  had  grown 

Where  no  sordid  cares  could  come ; 
And  her  mind  had  caught  the  tone 

Breathed  throughout  that  cherished  home ! 


VOL.  I. — ^NO.  V. 
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Graceful  objects  roniid  hcv  sIioth* 

In  tliat  lioine  st>  cnlni  ami  hri^lit; 
Aiul  \vliiit<''er  sIr-  look*.'*!  U|»«'U 

Seemed  to  wear  iiitciistT  lit^lit. 
On  her  ei^adlt^  visions  rare 

Beuiaed  of  PjuntiuK'H  golden  piinie; 
Aiid  the  strains  \hn\  lullol  Imt  there 

"Were  the  suugs  of  eldt-r  tiiue. 

Fi*om  her  earliest  vcirs  she  nKA-ed 

In  an  orbit,  fancy -frauKht; 
Circled  but  bv  friends  she  loved, 

And  by  niaster-s])irits  tauglit. 
Bonks  her  i)luy mates  were,  and  sho 

Found  in  them  companions  meet; 
And,  excursive  tis  the  l)ee, 

Culled  from  all  things  sometliing  sweet. 

Natni-e,  Ix'st  instmctress,  spread 

Kichfst  lore  Ix^fore  her  si^'ht. 
And  her  ample  page  she  read 

Day  by  day  with  new  delight : 
She  could  scan  Cremation's  face 

In  its  simplest,  homeliest  giiise; 
And  perceive  some  inner  giuce 

Strange,  or  dim  to  other  eyes  I 

Ancostrj',  might  that  avail, 

She  could  l)oast  of  greiit  and  good ; 
Ay,  than  rank  a  loftier  tale, 

Hearts  with  Honour's  soul  imbued. 
Troops  of  friends,  if  friends  they  are 

"Who  but  wear  the  swallow's  wing. 
And  from  Fortune's  frowns  afar 

Seek  and  find  another  spring! 

Fair  nursling  of  a  hero's  love 

Cut  off  amid  the  blaze  of  fiime. 
Upon  the  red  Redan,  who  strove 

To  win  himself  a  deathless  name ; 
Stay  of  a  widowed  mother's  life, 

To  help  her  Foi-time's  ilLs  sustain. 
What  recks  that  elemental  strife. 

That  blinding  sleet  or  diiving  rain ! 

The  eontimielies  of  prosperous  pride. 

Though  ne'er  so  keenly  felt  before. 
That  track  her  footptei)s  a«  they  ghde 

Through  yon  inhosijitable  door. 
Are  hght  to  the  o'erwhelming  blow, — 

That  Aaron's  rod  of  cureless  grief, — 
That  has  no  tears  for  st*lfish  woe. 

So  finds  in  minor  ills  relief. 

And  as  the  mourned  and  cherished  past 

Now  flits  before  her  mental  eye. 
She  half  believes  her  lot  o'ercast 

By  some  life-long  fatality : 
Until  a  joyous  infant  band 

Greets  her  approach  with  genial  smile, 
And  clasping  close  each  loving  hand 

She  can  lay  down  her  Cross  a  while! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

HBS.  KNIOHTLT  BBCEiyBI  HUB  TBISSDB, 


They  were  at  home  at  last,  after 
haying  had  the  pleasantest  tour  in 
the  world,  home,  at  the  house  in 
Kensington  Gore,  which  old  Lord 
Clifford  had  Tacated  for  a  smaller 
one  on  the  Bayswater  side  of  the 
gardens.  Georgie  and  her  husband 
had  both  begged  the  kind  old  man 
to  remain  in  his  own  house,  to  live 
with  them  still ;  but  he  had  firmly 
refused  to  do  so,  though  he  was 
touched  by  their  so  evidently  and 
heartily  wishing  it.  They  were  bet- 
ter alone,  he  said,  in  the  house 
which  was  theirs  now,  and  his  no 
longer.  He  would  still  be  near 
them ;  still  be  enabled  to  come  daily 
and  see  his  darling  Georgie.  He 
had  wished  to  refurnish  the  house, 
that  his  daughter  might  find  it  all 
bright,  and  fresh,  and  new  when  she 
came  bock  there  as  a  bride;  but 
they  had  both  pleaded  that  he 
should  not  do  this ;  the  old  belong- 
ings would  be  dearer  to  them  both, 
they  said.  But  when  they  came 
home.  Lord  Clifford  was  there  to 
meet  them,  and  after  dinner  was 
over  he  led  them  into  what  had  been 
his  study ;  but  in  place  of  the  old 
veneered  book-cases,  and  shaky  writ- 
ing-tables, and  hard  horsehair  chairs, 
he  had  compromised  with  his  feel- 
ings, when  he  had  been  requested 
not  to  refurnish  the  whole  of  the 
house,  by  collecting  a  quantity  of 
splendidly  carved  oak  hbrary  furni- 
ture, and  beautiful  bronzes,  for  this 
room,  which  would  be  Rupert's  now. 
And  the  tears  of  the  daughter,  as 
she  hung  on  his  arm  thanking  him 
for  this  special  mark  of  attention 
to  her  husband,  were  pleasanter  to 
him  than  anything  had  ever  been 
before;  ay,  pleasanter  even  than 
had  been  the  first  sight  of  those 
orders  and  rewards  of  gallantry 
which  were  hung  on  his  uniform 
coats  over  his  brave  old  breast. 
Soon,  though,  thei-e  was  a  sorrow 


in  their  midst,  Mrs.  Knightly,  Mrs. 
Knightly,  junior  — '  received  her 
friends.' 

She  met  Ruperf  s  sisters  at  the 
door  of  her  drawing-room  (she  had 
decided  to  receive  her  friends  in  the 
evening),  regardless  of  propriety, 
looking  prettier  than  ever,  they  both 
thought,  in  this  first  flush  of  her 
happiness,  and  hi  her  magnificent 
wedding  dress  of  white  satin  and 
Honiton  lace.  And  her  bright  eyes 
had  never  been  brighter,  nor  her 
lovely  httle  face  more  glowing  than 
when  she  whispered, '  Don't  be  sur- 
prised, Gussie,  whomsoever  yon 
may  see.'  The  whisper  and  fond, 
loving,  sisterly,  sympathetic  clasp  of 
the  huid  fortunately  prepared  Gus- 
sie ;  for  ahnost  the  first  person  she 
saw  was  Frank  ToUemache.  The 
first  sight  of  him  told  Gusaw  that 
if  he  was  prepared  to  throw  pru- 
dence to  the  wmds  and  ask  her  to 
marry  him,  she  could  be  no  longer 
strong.  And  in  spite  of  that  cloud 
which  Colonel  Crofton  was  hanging 
over  them,  Mrs.  Kiiightly  could  not 
have  found  a  happier  pair  than 
Augusta  and  Frank  ToUemache 
amongst  the  two  hundred  and  odd 
who  thronged  her  saloons  on  this 
her  first  reception  of  her  friends  as 
Rupert  Knightly's  wife. 

The  Dowager  Mrs.  Knightly  had 
not  chosen  to  be  present,  though 
Georgie  and  Rupert,  who  had  sedu- 
lously refrained  from  touching  upon 
unpleasant  topics,  had  bqjSi  im- 
plored her  to  join  ihem.  But  Colo- 
nel Crofton  was  there,  and  by  his 
presence  severely  tested  poor  Flo- 
rence's self-control.  Grerald  was 
there  too;  but  a  cloud  seemed  to 
have  come  over  the  gay  young  sol- 
dier; and  not  even  his  fevourite 
sister  Georgie  could  win  him  to  be 
other  than  moody  and  gloomy.  He 
had  some  private  grief,  evidently; 
and  when  Georgie  pressed  him  on 
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the  point,  he  admitted  that  he  had, 
and  promised  he  would  come  up 
and  talk  to  her  about  it. 

Young  Mrs.  Knightly  was  a  star, 
a  gem,  an— anything  that  ia  bright, 
flashing,  brilliant,  and  lovely — in 
her  bridal  robes  and  wreath,  and 
with  her  dark  perfumed  hair  turned 
loosely  up  from  her  pretty  white 
brow.  And  Augusta  might  have 
sat  for  a  portrait  of  the  Serpent  of 
old  Nile,  so  superb  was  she  in  her 
dark,  proud,  southern  beauty,  set 
off  and  adorned  as  it  was  by  jewels 
and  rich  raiment  And  still  even 
Colonel  Orofton  was  fEun  to  confess 
that,  lovely  as  both  these  were, 
lovely  as  many  other  women  who 
were  present  that  night  were,  Flo- 
rence echpsed  them  all.  She  had 
wailed  and  wept  so  for  the  last 
three  weeks  that  any  other  woman's 
good  looks  would  have  been  utterly 
washed  out  and  destroyed.  But  she 
had  only  brought  herself  to  the 
perfect  purity  and  whiteness  of  a 
marble  statue — a  marble  statue  with 
great  brown  eyes  ftdl  of  life,  too  full 
almost,  and  golden  rippling  hair. 
Always  beautiful  she  was;  now 
startlmgly  lovely, — fiur  lovelier  than 
when  the  rose  of  happiness  and 
health  had  reigned  above  the  Uly  in 
her  cheek.  Indifferent  to  every  one 
else,  scarcely  heeding  what  others 
said  to  her,  she  was  keenly  aUve, 
every  nerve  was  strained  to  catch 
the  lightest  sound  that  fell  from  the 
lips,  the  lightest  look  that  came 
firom  the  eyes  of  this  man  who  had 
so  won  every  atom  of  her  heart, 
that  she  could  not  take  it  from  hibi, 
though  cruel  fate  had  ordained  that 
he  should  marry  her  mother.  And 
seeing  this,  Mrs.  Knightly  —  Ru- 

gert's  wife — determined  to  throw 
erself  into  the  breach  before  a 
chasm  yawned  for  ever  between  hap- 
piness and  Floy. 

'  My  plan  is,  Gussie,'  said  Frank 
ToUemache, '  to  shut  up  the  Hall  for 
a  few  years,  pay  off  all  the  servants, 
with  tiie  exception  of  one  old  gar- 
dener and  his  wife,  who'll  live  in  the 
Hall  to  keep  it  from  going  to  pieces 
through  the  damp,  and  go  abroad. 
I  shall  be — we  shall  be  able  to  come 
back  in  a  few  years,  you  see,  and 
everything  will  be  as  right  as  pos- 
sible/ 


Augusta's  answer  was,  '  Well, 
Frank,  we'll  talk  about  it  to-morrow ; 
it's  very  hard  though  that  I  can't 
have  what  I  ought  to  have ;  if  I  had, 
there  need  be  no  Cutting  up  of  the 
Hall  and  going  abroad.' 

'  Thaf  s  right  of  you  both/  said 
Georgie,  encouragingly,  who  had 
heard  these  two  speeches ;  '  take  the 
leap  bravely,  and  you'll  light  all 
right  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
I  dare  say.' 

The  next  morning,  at  about  one 
o'clock,  Gerald  Knightly  was  sitting, 
gravely  conversing  with  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law. 

'  And  who  is  Tiny  Braybrooke  ?' 
asked  the  lady. 

'  The  sweetest  little  thing  in  the 
world.' 

•That's  no  answer,  my  dear 
Gerald ;  who  is  she  ?  What  is  she  ? 
and  where  does  she  live  ?' 

'  She's  an  orphan  and  an  heiress ; 
she's  the  sweetest  and  the  prettiest 
httle  thing  in  the  world ;  (no  offence, 
Georgie,  I  don't  mean  that  she's 
prettier  than  you,  but  she's  so  dif- 
ferent;) and  ^c  lives  at  an  old  place 
called  the  Woodlands,  between 
Bromley  and  Beckenham.' 

'  And  why  won't  she  marry  you, 
Gerald?  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
might  consider  herself  next,  to  me, 
also  the  most  fortunate  woman  in 
the  world  to  gain  you.  Why  won't 
this  Miss  Braybrooke  think  so  ? 
Only  think,  Rupert,  Gerald  unsuc- 
cessful in  a  love  affair!' 

'  It  isn't  exactly  that,  you  see,'  re- 
plied Gerald,  rather  touchingly; 
'  but  two  years  ago—more  than  that 
— when  I  asked  her,  she  said,  "  No ! 
she'd  only  marry  a  guardsman."  I 
haven't  asked  her  since,  but  I  know 
she  likes  me.' 

'So  that  was  the  reason  you 
wanted  to  change,  was  it,  Gerald?' 
asked  Rupert,  laughing;  'and  how 
old  may  me  young  lady  be  now  ?' 

'  About  eighteen.* 

'  Well,  I'd  try  again  if  I  were  in 
your  place,  Gerald,  and  trust  to  our 
mother  coming  round  entirely. 
Georgie's  going  over  to  speak  to  her 
to-day ;  but  I  understand  now,  old 
fellow,  the  full  extent  of  that  gene- 
rosity towards  me  which  has  in- 
duced you  to  refuse  all  my  mother's 
offers  of  serving  you.    Georgie  shall 
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go  and  call  on  this  Miss  Braybrooke 
in  a  day  or  two.  Yon  take  my  ad- 
vice; sixteen  never  knows  its  own 
mind,  and  try  again.' 

'  I  shall  wait  now/  replied  Gerald, 
'until  this  afiOur  with  Crofton  has 
blown  over,  as  it  will  surely,  if 
Georgie  takes  it  in  hand.' 

But  when  Mrs.  Kupert  Knightly 
entered  the  drawing-room  of  the 
Piccadilly  mansion  that  day,  she 
saw  that  something  unusual  heui  oc- 
curred ;  and  on  being  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  facts,  she  determined  on 
not  creating  extra  confusion  in  the 
house  by  speaking  just  then  to  her 
mother-in-law  about  Colonel  Crof- 
ton. 

Augusta  had  told  her  mother  that 
she  was  going  to  marry  Frank  Tol- 
Icmache  in  a  fortnight  And  Mrs. 
Knightly  had  refused  the  one  re- 
quest Frank  and  Gussie  had  made  to 
her — that  her  daughter  might  be 
married  from  her  house.  Augusta 
would  not  permit  Georgie  or  any 
one  else  to  try  their  eloquence 
where  she  had  fidled,  so  it  came  to 
pass,  at  the  end  of  a  stormy  fort- 
night, that  it  was  from  her  brother 
Eupert's  house  that  she  went  forth 
as  Lady  ToUemache. 

The  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
for  they  had  all  felt  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  mother  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  It  was  quiet,  too,  for 
another  reason.  They  did  not  like 
to  put  any  public  slight  upon  Colo- 
nel Crofton  (for  they  all  felt  that 
some  way  or  other  he  woidd  soon 
be  related  to  them),  by  excluding 
him  from  a  ceremony  at  which 
many  of  their  mutual  friends,  who 
would  soon  know  all  about  the  state 
of  afiJEurs,  should  be  present  So 
they  got  out  of  their  difficulties  by 
not  asking  any  of  their  mutual 
friends. 

Miss  Braybrooke,  otherwise  Tiny, 
was  there,  in  the  character  of  a 
friture  sister-in-law,  for  Gerald  had 
taken  Ruperfs  and  Georgie's  advice, 
which  was  wonderfol  considering  he 
had  asked  them  to  give  it,  and  Tiny 
had  shown  herself  wiser  at  eighteen 
than  she  had  been  two  years  before. 
It  had  all  been  rapidly  arranged,  for 
she  had  only  one  relative — an  uncle 
— ^to  consult  He  was  one  of^^erald's 
brother  officers,  and  had  always  in- 


tended that  such  should  be  the  end. 
She  was  a '  tiny,'  indeed ;  a  blue-eyed 
mite;  small,  and  fiEur,  and  deUcate. 
She  looked  as  if  a  rough  wind  would 
blow  her  away  altogether,  or  a  rough 
word  break  her  in  two.  In  her 
double  character  of  beauty  and 
heiress,  Tiny  had  been  very  much 
spoilt ;  and  a  less  thoroughly  gene- 
rous-tempered man  th^  Gerald 
might  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
intrusting  his  happiness  to  such  a 
stormy  Uttle  creature's  keeping.  For 
she  was  one  of  those  fieury-like  beings 
with  large  flashing  turquoise -co- 
loured eyes  and  fre^^le  forms,  who 
can  on  occasions  behave  like  hurri- 
canes. However,  Gerald  was  trou- 
bled with  no  such  doubts,  as  he 
looked  down  into  the  sweet,  child- 
ishly-lovely &ce  that  was  lifted  to 
meet  his  gaze  with  such  ingenuous 
fondness ;  and  after  a  day  or  two's 
conununion  with  that  pure,  unsul- 
hed,  warm,  truthful  nature,  Gerald's 
sisters  were  not  troubled  by  such 
doubts  either. 

Florence  and  Celestine  Braybrooke 
were  Augusta's  bridesmaids,  and 
with  the  Eupert  Knightlys  and  Ge- 
rald, were  the  only  persons  present 
at  that  quiet  wedding  which,  after 
all  the  hindrances  that  had  been 
thrown  in  its  way,  came  off  early  in 
September.  So  when  most  of  tlieir 
friends  were  down  at  their  places  in 
the  country,  enjoying  themselves.  Sir 
Francis  ToUemache  had  just  con- 
cluded arrangements  for  shutting  up 
his  old  house,  and  letting  his  shoo^ 
ing  for  a  few  years,  till  such  time  as 
he  could  come  back  and  take  his 
place  in  the  county  again — an  unen- 
cumbered man. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

GEORGIE  'THBOWB  HEBSELF  DfTO  THE 
BREACH.' 

Mrs.  Eupert  Knightly  kept  Floy 
with  her  for  some  days  after  Gussie 
had  become  Lady  ToUemache.  She 
judged  it  best  to  do  so  for  several 
reasons.  One  was,  that  in  the  com- 
panionship of  herself  and  Tiny  Bray- 
brooke— who  had  also  remained  on 
a  visit — Floy  would  not  have  so 
much  time  for  cultivating  gtki. 
Another  was,  that  until  she  herself 
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haA  fonnd  on  opportmuty  of  taildng 

grivately  to  Mrs.  Knightly,  and  tiy- 
ig  to  make  matters  more  harmo- 
jnons  in  the  Piccadilly  household. 
Ploy  iras  best  away  firom  her  mo- 
ther. 

So  one  morning,  after  seeing  them 
quietly  settled.  Tiny  at  something 
that  she  called  work,  and  Floy  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  a  book  that  she 
could  not  read,  Mrs.  Rupert  Knightly 
got  into  her  httle  pony  phaeton,  and 
drove  herself  over  to  see  Euperf  s 
mother. 

Before  starting,  she  made  this  re- 
solution— and  she  kept  it  too — that 
let  Mrs.  Knightly,  senior,  say  what 
she  would,  she  would  not  lose  her 
temper;  and  that  nothing  should 
tempt  her  to  say  anything  that  might 
cause  Mrs.  Knightly,  senior,  to  lose 
her  temper. 

Mrs.  Knightly  was  suffering  from 
a  soft  and  gentie  attack  of  low  spi- 
rits and  sulks,  when  Georgie,  with  a 
fearless  step,  and  a  bright,  cordial 
greeting,  entered  the  pretty  pale- 
green  octagon  room,  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  disclosure  of  those  plans 
which  had  spread  dismay  through 
the  Knightly  iGamily.  So  when 
Georgie  bent  over  and  kissed  her, 
she  was  only  allowed  to  touch  a  very 
small  and  cold  portion  of  her  cheek. 
She  looked  upon  Georgie  as  a  rebel, 
and  wished  to  punish  her ;  only  she 
didn't  know  how  it  could  be  done. 

Now  positive  incivility  would  not 
have  checked  Mrs.  Rupert  Knightly 
in  the  good  work  she  had  felt  it  to 
be  her  mission  to  undertake ;  there- 
fore coolness  had  just  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  her.  Am.  Knightly  would 
have  been  a  stony-hearted  woman, 
which  she  was  not,  if  she  had  been 
capable  of  resisting  the  geniality  and 
affection  of  Georgie's  manner,  as  the 
latter  took  off  her  bonnet  and  mantle, 
and  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair,  by 
the  side  of  the  little  couch  on  which 
Mrs.  Knightly  reclined. 

*  I  have  come  over  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  great  piany  things,'  she  be- 
gan, frankly ;  '  but,  first  of  all,  dear 
Mrs.  Knightly,  I  must  tell  you  that 
Gussie  went  away  very  sad  indeed 
in  consequence  of  your  refusal.  No, 
no,  not  because  you  wouldn't  give 
her  the  money,  but  because  ycu  re- 
fused to  see  aud  be  friendly  with, 


Prank,  with  whom  you've  been 
friendly  so  long,  you  know,  and  be- 
cjiuse  you  wouldn't  be  at  her  wed- 
ding. .1  cheered  her  up  as  well  as  I 
could,  by  telling  her  you'd  soon 
write,  as  I'm  sure  you  will,  and 
make  good  mv  words.' 

Mrs.  Knigntly  would  have  an- 
swered angruy  here,  but  she  could 
not,  for  her  hand  was  taken  and 
kissed.  Before  she  could  frame  ano- 
ther sort  of  answer,  her  dau^ter-in- 
law  went  on : 

'  And  I  can't  have  you  staying 
away  from  us— fWnn  our  house — in 
this  way.  It  can't  be,  you  know; 
my  own  dear  Rupert's  mother  not 
friendly  witJi  me!  That  must  not 
be.    Say  you  will  come,  and  soon.' 

Mrs.  Ejiightly  murmured  a  fidnt 
assent. 

'  Now  I'm  coming  to  the  point,' 
Georgie  continued,  waxing  not  in 
spite  of  herself,  and  feeling  a  fine 
well-grown  bullet  rolling  about  in 
her  throat  as  she  spoke ;  '  the  point 
which  has  in  a  measure  created  this 
unhappy  estrangement  between  you 
and  your  childrm.  No,  dear,  dearest 
Mrs.  Km'ghtly  —  don't  speak  vet, 
please;  but  let  me  go  on,  while  I 
can.  Ruperts— all  of  them,  in  feet — 
are  too  proud  to  speak  and  plead  as 
I  am  gomg  to.  I  think  them  wrong 
in  that  respect  But  first,  before  I 
go  any  fortlier,  you  must  give  me  a 
forgiveness  beforehand,  because  Fm 
goin^  to  speak  of  a  subject  you  may 
not  hke  to  have  spc^en  about — the 
marriage  with  Colonel  Orofton  you 
have  contemplated.* 

Mrs.  Knigntly  stooped  and  kissed 
Georgie's  forehwul ;  and,  happy  omen, 
ttiere  were  tears,  not  of  anger^  in  her 
eyes. 

'  It  is  you,  not  the  poperfy,  they 
all  care  for  so  much,  Georgie  con- 
tinued, speaking  spasmodically,  in 
spite  of  herself,  *  you  believe  tliat, 
don't  you?  They  can  none  of  them 
endure  that  their  moth«r  should  bear 
another  name.  Still  comparatively 
young  as  you  are— and  pretty  as  you 
are— it  is  only  natural  that  your 
hand  and  heart  should  be  sought  by 
many.  I  dare  say,'  she  continued, 
smiling,  *  Colonel  Ciofton  is  not  sin- 
gular in  his  desire  to  possess  himself 
of  both.' 

Georgie  was  using  the  right  wea- 
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pans;  Mrs.  Eiiighily -was  giving  way 
nat  Geoigie  read  that  she  was,  in 
the  deepening  expression  ci  gravity 
on  her  face,  in  the  diying  up  of  her 
tears;  and,  more  than  all,  in  the 
firmer  grasp  impressed  upon  her 
own  hand. 

'  It  was  only  natoral,  too,  that  yon 
at  first  should  be  undecided  as  to 
wfaetiier  you  should  pledge  him  your 
band.  As  to  giving  him  your  heart, 
I  am  sure — ^we  are  all  sure — ^you 
have  not  done,  and  you  will  never 
doit' 

'  You  are  qnite,  quite  right,  my 
dear/  sobbed  the  completely  routed 
lady.  'Oh!  if  you  had  only  said  this 
to  me  before.' 

'  But  it  is  not  too  late  now,  dear 
mother/  interposed  Georgie,  fondly ; 
'  there  is  no  feeling  in  £B.vour  of  Co- 
lonel Oofton  to  combat,  is  there?' 

'  None  whatever,  my  dear/  simply 
replied  Mrs.  Knightly. 

'  Then  now  I  may  tell  you  some- 
thing else/  said  Georgie ;  '  and  that 
is,  that  Florence  has  lost  her  heart 
to  Colonel  Crofton ;  and  though  we 
none  of  us  like  him  very  well,  yet— 
and  I  know  so  well  how  desirous  you 
are  of  doing  eveiything  to  make  your 
children  happy,  if  they'll  only  let 
you  know  how  if  s  to  be  done — you 
had  better  for  her  sake  give  her  a 
fortune  large  enough  to  induce  him 
to  propose  to  her.  What  do  you 
thinkr 

And  then,  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
Mrs.  Knightly  and  her  daughter-in- 
law  amicably  discussed  various  plans 
for  bringing  about  such  a  desirable 
ODDSummation  as  Floy's  being  united 
to  Colonel  Crofton. 

It  was  finally  decided  —  subject 
to  Ruperfs  approval  —  that  Mrs. 
Knig^tiy  should  inform  Colonel  Crof- 
ton, by  word  of  mouth,  of  her  change 
of  sentiment  —  that  she  should  at 
the  same  time  tell  him  the  amount 
of  money  she  intended  at  once  set- 
tling upon  her  daughters,  both  of 
them;  for  one  or  two  of  Georgie's 
disclosures  had  sent  Frank  STol- 
lemache  —  disinterested,  unselfish 
Frank — ^up  in  her  estimation  again. 
They  must  trust,  then,  to  his  feehng 
of  honour  for  everything  to  come 
right,  as  he  could  not  but  be  aware 
of  the  havoc  he  had  made  in  poor 
Floy's  heart. 


'  And  now/  said  Georgie,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  when  these  important 
arrangements  had  been  made,  'do 
lot  me  take  you  for  a  drive  in  my 
new  pony-carriage;  you  haven't 
seen  it  yet.  Rupert  gave  it  to  me 
only  yesterday ;  and  I  think  you'll 
say  it's  &r  prettier  than  Mrs.  Yin- 
ing's,  that  we've  all  thought  perfec- 
tion till  now.' 

Mrs.  Knightly  had  never  bestowed 
a  single  thought  upon  Mrs.  Vining's 
pony-phaeton ;  but  she  did  not  say 
so.  She  contented  herself  with 
rapturously  praising  everything  — 
Georgie's  driving,  the  carriage,  the 
ponies,  the  h^ess,  everyliiing 
about  it,  when  she  was  at  last 
comfortably  seated  in  it,  in  a  more 
than  usually  becoming  bonnet,  and 
with  one  of  the  handsomest  Cash- 
meres over  her  shoulders  that  had 
ever  caused  the  eyes  of  a  French- 
woman to  glisten,  and  her  heart  to 
ache,  for  the  possession  of  just  such 
another. 

So  they  rolled  comfortably  through 
Regent  Street,  and  Georgie  was 
patience  itself  as  regards  shopping. 
Mrs.  Knightly  made  a  colos^ 
selection  of  flowers  at  Eagle's,  and 
of  dres8es  at  Swan  and  Edgar's,  and 
directed  them  to  be  packed  there 
and  sent  to  her  daughter,  Lady 
Tollemache.  And  she  purchased 
expensive  gifts  for  the  daughter-in- 
law  who  was  by  her  side,  as  well  as 
for  the  one  CferaJd  was  going  to 
give  her,  and  whom  she  had  only 
seen  in  the  course  of  one  stiff  morn- 
ing call.  But  it  was  upon  Floy 
especially —  upon  poor  Floy,  whom 
she  blushed  notly  to  think  of  as 
having  suffered  through  her  in  any 
way,  thAt  she  lavished  the  largest 
amount  of  presents.  Nothing  was 
too  rich,  b^utiful,  and  costly  for 
the  mother's  heart  to  offer  to  Floy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SKmJNO  DOWN. 

A  few  months  have  passed  over 
their  heads  since  that  drive  behind 
the  new  ponies,  when  I  bring  the 
Knightly  fimiily  before  the  reader 
for  the  last  time.  It  is  the  close  of 
an  early  spring  evening,  and  there 
is  that  air  of  lassitude  over  the  three 
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ladies  who  are  sitting  in  the  little 
green  room,  which  shows  that  one 
great  excitement  is  over  and  another 
is  yet  to  oome  on.  Mrs.  Knightly, 
Lady  Tolleniache,  and  Mrs.  Eupert 
Knightly  were  resting  a  while  at'ter 
the  fatigues  of  the  wedding-break- 
fsuii,  before  they  dressed  for  the 
grand  ball  Mrs.  Kupert  gave  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  in  her 
new  house.  Yes ;  hers  it  was  now. 
Mrs.  Knightly,  senior,  had  dehghted 
in  sacrifices  and  peace-ofiferings  from 
the  time  Georgie  had  risked  anger- 
ing her  by  telling  her  what  she 
ought  to  do. 

She  had  lost  no  time  in  making 
over  to  all  her  children  that  which 
should  have  been  theirs  before.  She 
had  prayed  Eupert  and  Greorgie  to 
live  when  in  town  at  the  old  fiamily 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  though  when 
it  came  to  the  point  they  would 
both  rather  have  stayed  in  the  house 
where  they  had  made  their  first 
start  in  married  Ufe.  And  now  she 
was  going  to  divide  her  time  equally 
between  her  three  children  who 
were  married  and  settled  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  had  all  come  round  as  Georgie 
had  said  it  would.  Possibly  she 
might  have  given  Colonel  Grofton  a 
hint  as  to  the  course  it  would  best 
become  him  to  pursue.  At  any 
rate,  as  soon  as  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  Mrs.  Knightly  had 
definitely  altered  her  mind,  he  re- 
commenced shining  on  Florence's 
horizon  again.  And  Floy,  who  had 
fiided  and  withered  when  he  had 
withdrawn  what  was  more  than  the 
sun  to  her,  bloomed  freshly  aa  of 
yore  ere  very  long.  She  was 
solemnly  betrothed  to  him  soon — 
as  soon  as  he  was  quite  clear  what 
she  was  to  have;  and  then  her 
worshipping  love  for  him  was  such, 
that  though  they  all  marvelled  at 
it,  they  had  none  of  them  the  heart 
to  tell  her  how  really  cold  and 
calculating  was  this  man  whom  she 
adored. 

Gerald  and  Florence  were  married 
on  the  same  day  from  the  house  in 
Piccadilly ;  for  Tiny  had  no  mother 
and  no  female  relative ;  and  Gerald, 
who  was  deserving  of  ten  times  as 
much  love  and  devotion  as  Colonel 


Crofton,  had  not  such  a  wealth  of  it 
lavished  upon  him  by  his  yoxmg 
bride  as  had  that  gallant  officer. 

The  Croftons  were  to  reside 
abroad;  and  though  he  had  given 
some  sort  of  promise  to  her  mother 
not  to  play,  it  was  to  the  orange- 
groves  of  Baden-Baden  that  he  took 
his  wife ;  and  there  they  remain,  in 
spite  of  the  frequent  invitations  they 
receive  from  mother,  brothers,  and 
sister  in  England.  Once,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  christening  of  the  httle 
heir  of  the  ToUemaches,  Florence 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  them  all, 
but  on  her  husband's  replying, 
'  Well,  my  dear,  and  as  I  don't  care 
about  it,  you  can  go  and  have  that 
pleasure,  and  stay  as  long  as  you 
like,  and  Til  remain  here ;'  on  his 
replying  in  this  way  she  crushed 
the  wish  out  of  her  heart;  for 
rather  than  leave  him  for  one  day 
she  would  submit  to  never  seeing 
any  of  those  well-loved  ones  at 
home  again. 

It  is  her  vocation  to  adore  her 
husband,  and  nobly  she  fulfils  it 
Her  idol  has  never  been  shaken  on 
its  pedestal  yet,  and  never  will  be 
shaken ;  though  no  idol  of  clay  or 
gold  could  receive  such  loving 
worship  more  coolly  than  he  does. 
He  is  an  indifferent,  not  a  n^Ugent 
or  unkind  husband.      He  is  always 

gohte,  and  calmly  afiectionato  to 
er;  and  though  her  warm  heart 
yearns  '  for  more  *  in  her  deep  love 
and  reverence  for  him,  she  is  humbly 
grateful  and  thankful  for  so  much. 

He  likes  his  golden-haired,  dark- 
eyed  wife  to  be  courted  and  admired 
— ^within  bounds;  and  he  makes 
her  dress  richly,  to  set  oflf  her 
beauty ;  and  he  takes  care  that  she 
shall  have  plenty  of  amusement — 
and  that  her  amusemente  do  not 
interfere  with  his.  And  here  his 
interest  in  her  ceases. 

And  she — well,  her  one  prayer  is 
that  she  may  not  for  one  hour  sur- 
vive this  man.  Florence  Grofton 
w^  a  woman  to  be  one  of  two 
thmgs — there  could  be  no  medium 
— a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  She  is  fiir 
happier  as  she  is,  than  if  &te  had 
made  her  the  former. 

Lady  ToUemache  and  Georgie, 
both  happy  wives,  with  loving  hus- 
bands ever  anxious  to  please  and 
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make  them  happy,  sigh  and  shake 
their  heads  as  they  thiiik  of  the 
state  of  bondage  poor  Floy  must  be 
in,  when  she  can't  even  come  to  see 
theih ;  and  Tiny,  who  rules  Gerald 
absolutely,  but  so  gracefully  that  he 
doesn't  know  it,  looks  upon  her  as 
little  better  than  an  idiot  for  ever 
baring  about  that  horrid  man;  for 
Colonel  Crofton  was  the  one  member 
of  the  family  into  which  she  had 
entered  whom  Tiny  could  not  take 
into  her  large,  warm  heart.  Indeed, 
she  had  honoured  Colonel  Crofton 
with  her  profound,  unconcealed, 
and  hearty  dislike ;  and  he  had  been 
rather  &vourably  disposed  towards 
her  for  it  than  otherwise.  He 
surely  had  something  of  the  spaniel 
and  the  walnut-tree  in  his  nature. 

Bupert  Knightly  is  entitled  to 
write  M.P.  a&r  his  name  now; 
and  he  is  the  master  of  Warming- 


ston  Hall,  and  of  the  Warmingston 
fox-hounds.  He  distinguishes  him- 
self rather  more  in  the  latter 
capacity  than  he  does  in  the  house ; 
for  up  to  the  present  time  he  has 
shown  that  he  considers  silence  to 
be  the  better  part 

Crerald  is  in  the  Guards,  though 
Tiny  gave  up  the  point  so  magna- 
nimously. 

Mrs.  Knightly  —  rather  prettier 
and  more  blooming  in  her  grand 
maternal  character  than  she  was 
before— is  fiir  happier  than  when 
she  had  too  much  power  in  her 
hands.  They  would  perhaps  be  the 
happiest  family  in  the  world,  were  it 
not  for  their  occasional  sad  thoughts 
of  Ploy,  who  considers  herself  the 
fiEivoured  by  Me  of  the  Knightly 
race. 

A.  H.  T. 


THE  DBAWING-EOOM  'PARIS.' 

'  If  he  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay/ 

Wither. 

THKEE  Sisters  fair,  of  charms  so  rare. 
As  Paris  might  himself  perplex — 
Whose  form  and  face  his  choice  shall  grace 
The  paragon  of  all  her  sex? 

And  while  they  seem,  to  Fancy's  dream. 
Three  goddesses  like  those  of  yore ; 

He  deems  himself,  conceited  elf! 
The  '  Paris '  of  that  festive  floor. 

Which  shall  the  golden  apple  win. 
Where  charms  so  nearly  balanced  are? 

He  hesitates ;  a  lord  steps  in. 
And  claims  the  fairest  of  the  fiur ! 

In  vain,  in  vain,  the  Sisters  twain 
Are  by  the  would-be  Paris  sought ; 

Both  say  him  nay,  he  turns  away, 
A  sad  but  useful  lesson  taught 
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BT  tiie  special  wish  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  ootuity,  the 
Marquis  of  Flintshire,  the  Bown- 
shiie  Volunteers  were  present  at 
the  great  bloodless  battle  at  White 
Hawk  Down  on  Easter  Monday. 
And  I  need  scarcely  say  that  Cap- 
tain Si  Ives  and  his  gallant  Chickle- 
bury  Company  (including  myself) 
were  there  in  the  vanguard. 

I  am  happy  also  to  mention  that 
the  hideous  rhubarb  laoe,  originating, 
it  is  said,  in  the  predilection  of  a 
quondam  apothecary  captain  for 
that  me(ftcinal  colour,  had  been  a 
week  only  before  discarded,  and 
black  and  silver  substituted  on  our 
cufifo  and  shakos — a  grave,  hearse- 
like ornament,  suitable  for  men  who 
are  ready  to  be  the  slayers  and 
buriers  of  any  of  England's  enemies 
who  shall  be  madmen  enough  at 
any  time  to  risk  inevitable  sea- 
sickness of  the  most  frightful  de- 
scription, in  order  to  try  and  scale 
our  invulnerable  chalk  clifiis. 

We  all  came  up  from  Downshire, 
400  strong  (our  Chicklebury  Com- 
pany musters  50  men),  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  a  voluntary  subscription 
covering  our  expenses,  and  we  met 
on  parade  opposite  St  Barabbas's 
Church,  Pimlico,  at  the  painfully 
early  hour  of  six. 

There  had  been  a  slight  and 
foolish  disagreement  between  our 
corps  and  the  99th  Tidewaiters,' 
who  complained  tibat  we  were  all 
farmers,  and  commanded  by  a  horse- 
jobber— referring  to  our  colonel,  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Hanger,  so  well 
known  on  the  turf,  and  whose  &ther 
was  a  friend  of  one  of  our  excellent 
and  feunous  kings  during  his  glori- 
ous regency.  But  a  few  judicious 
words  from  the  Marquis  of  Flint- 
shire settled  the  difference ;  and  the 
adyutant  of  the  gallant  Tidewaiters 
was  reprimanded  for  his  irritating 
language.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  we  were  to  march  to  glory 
between  the  Tidewaiters  and  the 
Government  Office  Door  Openers' 
and  Lyon's  Inn  corps,  which  we  did 
with  no  ill  effects. 

When  I  went  to  the  night  porter 


of  Old  Inn  (for  I  dept  on  Sunday 
at  a  London  friend's  cnarabers),  and 
told  him  to  put  me  down  to  be 
called  at  4^  a.  m.,  he  did  not  express 
tiie  slightest  surprise,  but  csdmly 
poing  to  a  black  board  that  hui^ 
mside  the  gateway,  he  marked  me 
down  as 

Ko.  5  at  4^, 
and  x)ointing  out,  at  the  same  time, 
the  humiliating  &ct  that 

No.  2  was  down  for  4 ; 
and    No.  i  for  3^ ; 
and    No.  9,  alr^y  in  bed,  for  2 ! 
60  that  instead  of  being  the  alertest 
of  Volunteers,  as  I  had  vain-gloii- 
ously  imagined  myself,  I  actually 
discovered  myself  to  be  only  a  sloth- 
fed  la^ard  in  the  rear  of  Honour. 

I  took  great  precautions  that 
night  I  furbished  up  my  rifle;  I 
brushed  my  uniform ;  I  cleaned  my 
bayonet;  I  loaded  my  wicker  tra- 
velling flask  with  old  port,  and  my 
havresac  (as  large  as  a  medium 
carpet  bag)  with  cold  meat  and 
br^ ;  I  laid  my  breakfiwt  ready  to 
huid,  and  placed  a  candle  and 
matches  close  to  my  bedsida 

Suffice  it  to  say  my  precautions 
were  crowned  with  success.  I 
awoke  in  the  dreary  gray,  and  was 
at  the  rendezvous  half  an  hoar 
too  soon.  Already  the  streets  were 
dotted  with  gray  uniforms.  There 
were  Volunteers  who  lived  in  Chel- 
sea running  to  the  Tower  Hamlets 
for  lost  knickerbockers,  and  men 
of  the  Minories  speeding  in  flying 
cabs  to  Bedford  Square  for  mislaid 
ramrods.  Indeed,  so  great  was  the 
general  zeal,  that  I  saw  a  Queen's 
Westminster  Volunteer  at  8  p.  m.  on 
Sunday  night  sitting  in  moumfnl 
grandeur  under  a  tree  in  Hyde 
Park,  intending  to  sleep  there,  in 
order  to  be  in  time  at  tke  Victoria 
Station  in  the  morning.  The  day 
promised  well — ^the  sky 

*  Brlgbtened  to  blue  from  a  silveir  grey/ 

Baowinjco. 

The  gilt  figures  on  the  western 
clock-faces  were  glistening  in  the 
morning  sun:  the  Whitechapel  sun 
beautiful,  though  it  did  shine  fircnn 
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rather  a  low  ndghbonriiood.  The 
clocks  all  struck  six  with  pleasant 
and  harmonious  disc^reement.  The 
scarlet  band  of  the  Door  Openers 
come  in  by  ones  and  twos^  stagger- 
ing under  drums,  or  encircled  by 
Laocoon  wreaths  of  wide-mouthed 
hnaa  instrum^its.  Natty,  bright- 
eyed  little  fifers  oome  strutting, 
drumHni^ors  carrying  gilt  kitchen 
pokers  ornamented  with  the  balls 
of  pump-handles,  and  lastly  our 
six  electro-plated  bugles,  hung  by 
crimson  beil-pulls.  Up  come  our 
men  with  quick,  smart  step,  and 
cheerful,  good-natured  greetings. 
Up  come  our  officers— St.  Ives, 
Foresight,  Linton,  Barberini,  Haw- 
ker, Natldn,  Marsh,  Douglais,  dec.; 
and  there  is  much  exchange  of  fun 
and  prophedes  about  the  weather. 
Lastly,  to  crown  all,  up  comes 
CaptBin  Maximilian  Bagsluiw,  who 
is  on  the  staff,  a  very  Agamemnon, 
stupendous  in  a  large  cocked  hat 
fluttering  with  scarlet  and  white 
feathers  plucked  from  the  tiul  of  the 
diHnestio  fowl — ^the  innocent  cock 
of  the  walk.  In  his  belt  is  tucked 
seveml  sheets  of  writing-paper; 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  is,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying,  the  sublimest 
and  most  unparalleled  sight  that  my 
eyes  beheld  on  the  gl(»rious  day  of 
our  bloodless  victory.  On  horse- 
back the  hat  would  have  been 
striking,  on  foot  it  was  gorgeous 
and  supert).  Under  such  a  willing, 
good-natured  man,  in  such  a  hat, 
the  Downshire  were  certain  of  new 
laurels. 

We  were  proved,  the  band  clanged 
and  pounded,  and  through  an  eur 
thusiastic  crowd  of  early  milkmen 
we  proceeded  to  the  station  to  take 
the  train.  Four  hundred  of  us 
tumbled  in— a  snorting  shriek,  and 
we  were  off.  There  were  twenty-two 
carriages,  and  we  were  in  the  second 
of  eight  trains  that  took  down  the 
3o,ooo  men,  the  conquerors  in  the 
bloodless  battle  of  Brighton. 

The  air  thinned  and  brightened, 
a  few  wet  wafers  of  rain  fell  on  our 
&ces,  then  a  rainbow  threw  itself 
over  the  sky  and  joined  the  dark 
clouds  to  the  bright.  The  wind 
rose,  and  the  blue  widened  out  to 
windward.  And  now  blackbirds 
b^an  to  dot  the  green  fields;  the 


young  com  showed  its  sharp  points ; 
and  primroses  appeared,  pale  and 
innocent,  nestling  under  the  hedges; 
then  rustic  roofe  and  woods;  and 
lastly  the  Downs,  rolling  away,  gray 
or  sunny,  to  seaward ;  a  Uttle  chat, 
a  littie  fabrication  of  hoods  and  capes 
out  of  penny  papers  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  and  we  were  at  Brighton. 

We  marched  at  once  for  the 
Level,  where  our  section  of  the 
Volunteer  army  was  to  pile  arms  and 
rest  till  the  g^un  fires:  for  we  are 
in  the  first  division,  and  Lord  Umbra 
was  to  lead  us  to  the  inoffensive 
battle. 

'  We  came,  we  saw,  and  we  con- 
quered.' Our  march  to  the  Level 
was  like  a  Boman  triumph.  The 
Brighton  maidens  could  not  have 
looked  more  smihng  and  pleased  if 
we  had  come  to  deUver  them  from 
actual  French  bondage.  Magenta 
scarfe  waved  in  tiie  wind ;  the  bal- 
conies were  turned  into  bower-pots 
of  pretty  faces;  littie  arch  bonnets 
crowded  every  doorway.  In  the 
streets  the  country  people — ^rather 
amphibious  at  Brignton— grinned 
and  cheered.  Flags  blew  crimson 
from  roof  and  tower.  The  bands 
alternately  pitied  '  Poor  Uncle  Sam,' 
and  wished  they  were  in  Dixey's 
Land,  so  that  the  air  rang  with  the 
clash  and  ring  of  the  brazen  discord. 
Music,  Babylonian  in  noise,  was 
pounded  into  our  ears  as  the  scar- 
let and  the  gray  marched  onwards 
till  they  found  their  Level. 

The  rifles  are  piled  in  stacks; 
then  the  havresacs  are  pillaged,  and 
the  men  collect  round  the  bivouac 
fires  and  the  great  frothing,  seeth- 
ing caldrons  of  hot  coffee;  the 
great  green  enclosure  brims  with 
soldiers ;  and  my  front-rank  man — 
a  musical  soul — compares  the  scene 
to  the  opening  of  the  'Etoile  du 
Nord.'  The  military  bands  file  in 
and  debouch  towards  the  foot-lights, 
opening  out  like  so  many  great 
scarlet  flowers  expanding  at  day- 
break in  one  of  the  virgin  fbrests  in 
South  America. 

'  And  here  comes  the  tenor,'  said 
my  metaphorical  friend,  who,  by-the- 
by,  JB  in  the  law,  as  a  dark  zhan  in  a 
cloak  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
27th  Shoreditch  Sappers.  '  Clamp ! 
boong!'  in  come  the  Queen's  West- 
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minster,  the  39th  Finsbnry,  and 
that  splendid  corps  from  3Iile  End, 
with  heads  erect  and  martial  bear- 
ing, each  corps  to  its  respective 
ground,  marked  ont  by  large  white 
placards.  Every  cross-belt  was  in 
place,  every  cartouche-box  held  its 
due  number  of  rounds  of  blank 
cartridge,  every  bayonet  was  sharp 
and  bright,  every  badge  and  scarlet 
pomjHm  in  proper  and  soldierly 
trim. 

Now,  the  rifles  once  wigwammed, 
the  men  bres^  off  into  chat^ 
clumps  till  the  gun  fires.  There  is 
the  long  refreshment  tent  to  visit, 
or  the  coffee  caldrons  to  dip  into. 
There  is  the  shadowy  windmill  on 
the  distant  slope  of  the  gray  Downs 
to  observe  with  delight  There  is 
the  position  of  the  sea  to  speculate 
over,  and  the  clear  atmosphere  that 
makes  the  outlines  of  the  houses  so 
sharp  to  rhapsodize  upon.  In  the 
mean  time  fr^^h  regiments  arrive  on 
the  ground,  or  defile  past  us  on 
either  road.  The  men's  step— the 
hoarse  words  of  command— the  can- 
teriag  up  of  confused  adjutants,  all 
serve  to  amuse  x)eople  determined  to 
be  pleased. 

The  weather  '  takes  up  ' — the 
sunshine  is  lovely  in  its  very 
ooquettishness.  Now  we  'fidl  in,' 
and  are  proved ;  numbered ;  changed 
from  twos  into  fours,  and  from 
fours  into  twos ;  our  anunxmi- 
tion  counted ;  our  rifles  examined ; 
our  bulky  havresacs  hung  correctly; 
and  our  '  wheels '  and  changes  of 
face  tested.  We  are  graver  and  less 
idle  than  usual,  because  we  are  all 
in  earnest,  being  ingredients  in  a 
great  national  and  historical  experi- 
ment, while  officers  are  still  'nag- 
ging,' fuming,  fretting,  swearing, 
and  blaming  us  for  executing  their 
own  jumbled  orders. 

'  Boom!  boom!'  the  signal  guns 
fire  (no  man  knows  where)  on  the 
Steyne,  far  away  on  the  Downs, 
in  the  Pavilion  Gardens,  or  some- 
where on  the  searshore,  and  we  pre- 
pare to  march  on  to  the  Bace-course 
HiU.  Long  ago  the  last  train  slid 
up  the  misty  valley,  and  brought 
the  last  batch  of  the  20,000  Volun- 
teers. It  is  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock — ^we  left  London  at  seven — 
and    now    20,000   English  Volun- 


teers are  ready  to  fight  any  eDenoy 
of  Old  England. 

Slowly  in  companies  we  march 
up  towards  the  Bace-course.  Half 
of  us  go  by  the  sea-shore.  But  I 
am  part  of  first  division  and  two 
brigades  of  the  second— about  i,aoo 
men — whom  the  Duke  of  some  place 
or  other  is  leading. 

We  march  with  triumphant  war 
music,  with  the  bright  sea  and  the 
sky  smiling  on  us,  between  walls  of 
bright  eyes,  happy,  rosy,  country 
&ces  and  omnipresent  girlhood. 
We  pass  drags,  gigs,  traps,  carts, 
and  trucks  with  a  sinart,  swinging 
pace,  already  pretty  well  sure  of  s 
day's  pleasure  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  mob  are  delighted  with 
everything — ^with  the  leather  aprons 
and  spades  and  pickaxes  of  the  pio- 
neers— ^with  the  gilt  sceptres  of  tiie 
drum-majors — with  the  little  brass- 
bound  drums  of  the  band-boys. 
Bagshaw's  tremendous  hat  and  fea- 
thers is  loudly  cheered.  If  the  mob 
ever  betrays  any  want  of  judg- 
ment, it  is  in  constantly  mistaking 
our  smart  doctor  for  a  general  and 
the  drum-major  of  the  Door  Openers 
for  the  commander-in-chie£ 

Now  we  leave  the  trim  avenues 
and  paved  streets,  and  get  an  the 
tuif— the  green  springy  turf,  dait- 
veined  witii  ruts,  and  here  and 
there  rank  with  the  grassy  growth 
of  a  wet  spring.  Our  lungs  inhale 
greedily  the  fiesh,  pure  air,  and  we 
are  ready  for  any  work.  We  pass 
at  the  back  of  the  Grand  Stand,  and 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  further,  on 
the  sloping  Northern  Downs  on  the 
centre  of  the  Horse-shoe  ridge,  we 
brigade;  and  soon  after  the  second 
division,  arriving  by  way  of  the 
Marine  Parade,  brigades  also  oa 
White  Hawk  Down  in  nine  solid 
black  squares  striped  and  banded 
with  flushing  scarlet  The  London 
Scottish,  the  St  George's,  the  Middle- 
sex, &c.,  are  all  there  massed  in  solid 
phalanxes. 

The  resemblance  to  a  Derby  Day 
increases.  The  trampled  turf,  varie- 
gated with  orange-peel  and  flying 
sandwich  papers,  looks  as  it  does  in 
May  at  Epsom.  After  a  Hke  manner 
the  little  black  people  sprinkle  over 
the  grass,  looking  in  the  distance  like 
wavering  trains  of  spilt  gunpowder. 
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Mobs  seethe  up  from  Eemp  Town 
on  our  right,  and  emerge  from  all 
parts  of  Brighton  like  ants  from  a 
disturbed  anthill.  Behind  the  bri- 
gade are  two  lines  of  the  i8th 
Hussars,  all  blue  and  gold,  and 
behind  Uiem  the  Hampshire  Guerilla 
Horse,  the  riders  conspicuous  in 
plumed  wideawakes.  It  is  sup|)osed 
that  the  sprinkled  gunpowder  repre- 
sents nearly  half  a  milUon  of  people. 
The  Stand  brims  with  black  dots. 
The  valley  between  the  Eace  Hill 
and  Bed  Hill,  two  miles  to  the  east, 
(done  is  empty.  The  artillery  are 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  there  are 
guns  for  the  supposititious  enemy's 
use  above  the  Rifle  Butt  Valley  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Bed  Hill, 
near  the  Ovingdean  Boad,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Grand  Stand. 
The  Bace  Hill  and  Bed  Hill,  in 
&ct,  form  a  basin  with  steep  sides, 
bisected  by  White  Hawk  Down. 
Now  as  the  guns  pass  us  on  their 
way  to  their  stations,  jolting  and 
jolting,  with  their  powder-chests, 
levers  and  linstocks,  and  muff-capped 
guardians,  the  horses  driven  by 
men  in  smock-frocks,  wearing  orange 
labels  in  their  hats,  hke  newly- 
pressed  conscripts,  we  are  allowed  to 
mil  out,  and  unsling  our  havresacs, 
tmcork  our  flasks,  and  lay  down  our 
ponderous  rifles;  and  as  the  twin 
sandwiches  are  unfolded  and  a 
general  gurgle  is  heard  along  our 
ranks,  there  is  time  to  look  round  on 
the  brave  and  free  shoreland  we  are 
resting  near. 

See  how  the  fleet  cloud-shadows 
are  manoeuvring  over  the  sloping 
com  and  follow  fields  and  along  the 
grassy  shoulders  of  the  chalky  hills ! 
what  a  lovely,  fitful,  and  variable 
light  glances  over  the  thousands  of 
happy  faces,  and  over  the  squares 
of  gray,  black,  and  scarlet !  What 
is  that  semi-luminous  wall  of  mist 
away  there  to  the  southern  horizon  ? 
Why,  Englishmen,  that  is  the  great 
sea,  that  Shakespeare  says  'serves 
us  in  the  ofiice  of  a  wall  :*  and  is  our 
best  rampart.  How  glassy  gray  it 
is,  with  that  quiet,  subdued,  lustrous 
splendour  upon  it,  just  where  the 
white  specks  of  sails,  small  as  a 
gull's  wing,  dot  its  surfooe.  The  sea 
is  looking  at  us  with  the  tranquil, 
hoar  majesty  of  an  aged  deity. 


A  running,  clicking  sound,  then  a 
prickly  ghtter  of  steel  points,  as  we 
fix  bayonets  and  form  close  columns 
to  be  inspected.  It  is  past  one  when 
Lord  Clyde,  chased  by  a  cluster  of 
officers,  plimied  and  laced,  dashes 
past  our  ranks,  and  we  present  arms 
with  that  regulated  triple  movement 
so  difficult  to  do  with  complete  and 
steady  exactitude. 

Lord  Clyde  goes  again — hunted 
back  to  the  Grand  Stand,  and  as  he 
does  so  our  brigades  form  into  open 
column  and  '  march  past'  We  take 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to  do 
it,  and  then  the  bands  begin  again 
to  thump,  and  pound,  and  chime. 

We  get  rather  liervous  as  our 
handful  approaches  the  crisis.  Our 
officers  get  more  and  more  alert 
They  get  quite  pathetic  in  their 
appeals,  or  they  wrangle  among 
themselves.  The  brigades  wind  on 
towards  the  Stand  like  huge  wriggling 
black  snakes  spotted  with  scarlet 

Hawker,  that  smart  and  indefati- 
gable sergeant,  becomes  rather  '  nag- 
ging' and  tormenting.  He  says, 
'  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  keep 
still.'  You  would  really  think  from 
Hawker's  m£umer  that  a  second 
Waterloo  was  about  to  commence. 
He  is  rather  fretful  at  the  laxity 
of  private  Clinton.  He  dreadfully 
harasses  that  imfortunate  youth. 
It  is  every  moment,  '  Now  do  keep 
quiet,  Mr.  Clinton ;'  '  Now  keep  your 
rifle  steady,  Mr.  Clinton ;'  '  Now  do 
look  to  the  right  and  mind  the  wheel, 
Mr.  Clinton ;'  '  Mind  your  fours,  Mr. 
Clinton.'  Under  this  course  of  treat- 
ment, Clinton  at  an  early  hour  be- 
comes pale  and  jaded.  Officers  should 
never  '  nag,'  for  it  worries  men  with- 
out improving  them. 

No  sound  now  but  'Steady  with 
that  double,'  'Pray  look  to  your 
centre,*  'Mind  the  wheel,'  'For- 
ward,' and  so  on.  Every  man  stiffens 
himself  into  a  hero.  Every  man 
squares  his  chest  and  keeps  his  eyes 
staring  forward,  for  we  are  just  now 
marclung  past  Lord  Clyde. 

We  are  hke  a  wall — yes,  straight 
and  even  as  a  fortress  wall.  '  Bravo !' 
the  people  applaud.  'Best  we've 
seen  yet!'  is  the  cry  as  we  double. 
There  are  absurd  rumours  that  Lord 
Clyde  is  seen  to  applaud  us,  and 
M'Mordo  to  point  us  specially  out. 
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But  eveiy  legiinent  has  fortunately 
this  happy  hallucination. 

As  we  halt  for  a  moment  between 
the  railed-off  country  people — be- 
tween the  ale-barrels,  the  oranges, 
the  loUypops,  the  pale  hams,  the 
ginger  beer,  and  the  crowd  of  Mr. 
Wflucdles  in  barouches  taking  and 
reconunending  pale  sherry  —  the 
Cinque  Ports  Volunteers  pass  in  man- 
of-war  dress,  with  cutlasses;  the 
Irish,  gay  with  their  bright-green 
bands  amd  stripes ;  the  Scottish,  with 
their  ptarmigan  plumes;  and  the 
Devil's  Own,  smart  with  scarlet 

The  sham  fight  is  now  to  com- 
mence. As  the  head  of  the  long 
column  clears  the  Grand  Stand,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  alert  and  soldier-like, 
trot  off  at  the  double  to  the  Bed 
Hill  ridge  in  the  Ovingdean  direc- 
tion. They  are  to  stand  as  the 
enemy,  who,  having  landed  from  the 
sea  and  tal^n  up  a  strong  position, 
are  about  to  force  their  way  up 
the  White  Hawk  Valley. 

The  enemy  must  be  turned.  The 
first  division  moves  down  into  the 
valley,  maasy  and  threatening.  Three 
battidK)ns  of  the  first  brigade  are 
thrown  out  for  a  reserve,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  the  main  battery, 
while  the  remainder  deploys  into  lii^ 
to  oppose  the  enemy's  advance.  We 
stand  and  load  near  the  guns,  which 
are  ready  for  the  linstock. 

The  first  battalion  of  the  City  of 
London  Brigade  stole  forward  in 
twos  as  skimiisbers.  The  pulb  of 
white  smoke  and  the  runnmg  fire 
creep  slowly  up  the  hill  to  where  the 
Inns  of  Court  stand  dark  and  thick 
as  a  plantaticHi.  The  enemy's  skir- 
mishers retire  to  the  main  body,  and 
as  the  head  of  their  column  appears, 
our  guns  open  on  it  with  a  deafening 
roar,  that  surges  back  in  echoes  from 
the  hills. 

The  little  army  then  retreated  and 
formed  bristling  squares,  that  as 
from  living  pyramids  vomited  fire. 

Down  in  the  fields,  in  the  valley, 
six  black  squares  moved  towards  the 
searfihore  to  support  the  line. 

The  enemy,  dislodged  from  his 
first  position  and  his  fiank  turned 
by  our  seaward  lines,  brings  up  a 
park  of  artillery  to  the  brow  of  a 
hill  to  command  the  second  valley, 
in  order  to  enable  his  tcoops  to  de- 


scend from  another  point  to  seize  the 
Bace-course  HilL  Now  began  the 
tug  of  war  and  the  supposed  cnsis, 
that  Napoleon  knew,  aiul  well  too ; 
swarming  behind  their  guns  the  Inns 
of  Court,  swift  as  in  Chancery  suits, 
fierce  as  in  the  Old  Baikgr,  tenAie 
as  at  assizes,  prepared  to  swoop 
down  on  us,  but  were  repniiied  by 
our  tremendous  sham  fire.  Artilleiy 
plied  on  artilleiy,  and  rifle  on  rifle, 
still,  pertinacious  as  in  law-suits, 
these  'fearfrd  and  wondrous  men' 
fixmed  again  and  advanced  asseond 
time  to  the  attack.  Again  the  gray 
lines  were  fonned  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  and  the  squares,  breaking  into 
echelion,  advanced  eagerly  to  sap- 
port  them,  throwing  out  shiiinish- 
ers  towards  the  sea  ridge. 

Gradually  we  descended  into  the 
valley  and  entered  into  the  thick  of 
the  work — seeing  no  oomrade'a  bead, 
however,  jump  off,  and  catching  no 
bleeding  front-rank  man  in  our  pity* 
ing  anna.  But  still  we  had  our 
troubles  (particularly  the  stout  noen 
with  tight  boots^.  The  soft,  padded 
turf  left  us,  ana  we  came  to  fidlow, 
heavy,  and  dusty,  encumbered  with 
gray  dinkers  that  hurt  your  ankles. 
Then  we  waded  through  green  fields, 
where  the  yellow  turnip  blossoms 
reached  to  tiie  noses  of  the  shorter 
men.  Last  of  aU,  and  worst  of  all, 
came  a  hill  of  arable  ground  to  go 
up  at  the  double.  The  &t  men  fell 
behind  as  if  they  were  shot  The 
line  became  a  very  '  labbly '  one  for 
a  few  moments,  till  we  got  again  on 
the  level  and  commenced  fiimg  hot 
and  &st,  by  twos  from  the  right, 
blazing  away  at  our  quiet,  inoffensive 
old  fnend  the  sea,  who  yet  has 
played  us  many  a  scurvy  turn,  too, 
so  after  all  we  do  not  much  jnty  him. 
Away  there  to  the  left  the  Hamp- 
shire Light  Horse  are  scattered  skfr- 
mishing,  some  of  the  men  dismount- 
ing and  filing  while  their  comrades 
hold  their  horses,  as  the  Charles  the 
First  Dragoons  used  to  do. 

There  is  all  this  time  a  hot  fight 
going  on  at  the  other  position.  There 
have  been  cartridges  enough  fired 
(some  forty  a  man)  to  have  slain  x  a,ooo 
Frenchmen.  The  Inns  of  Court,  on 
their  hill,  change  front  constantly  to 
save  their  guns  and  meet  the  enemy. 
The  fire  is  rolling^  faiUowiDg,  and 
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tremendonfl.  The  lawyers,  fond  of 
an  '  action/  take  a  good  deal  to  kill 
them.  They  won't  surrender,  but 
appeal  to  the  'ultima  ratio'  and  a 
higher  court 

l^ow  at  the  warning  czy  of  '  Pre- 
pare to  reoeiye  cayab^/  shouted  by 
a  hoarsely  fierce  colonel,  we  tumble 
on  one  knee  and  throw  out  our  por- 
cupine spikes.  Yonder  on  the  down 
side,  in  1^  sunshine,  the  Hussars,  in 
blue,  dump  in  a  threatening  squad- 
ron. Their  pace  quickens,  they 
bear  down  on  ub  across  the  turf,  the 
black  skirmishers  dash  in  and  throw 
themselves  under  our  wings  of  bayo- 
net steel,  and  our  square  opens  a 
crackling  fire. 

Befbve  the  priddy  hedges  that  spit 
fire  the  aaaaiting  horsemen,  in  their 
turn,  whed  and  flee.  Then  we 
spring  up  again,  and  block  into 
column,  that  wedge  tibat  Napoleon 
knew  so  well  how  to  drive  into  the 
heart  of  an  enemy. 

The  enemy  are  losing  heart  as 
they  see  the  shadows  lengthen,  and 
be^  to  think  of  their  boats.  Forced 
from  their  positioii,  they  now  craftily 
try  to  steal  round  the  ridge  and 
debouch  on  the  hill  behind  our 
artillery.  Their  guns  are  moved  to 
a  new  position,  opposite  the  Grand 
Stand,  tmd  open  a  fire,  replied  to  by 
our  cannon,  that  are  wheeled  round 
to  fiuse  them. 

Now  to  finally  crush  them  our 
reserve  is  ordered  up.  It  is  fresh, 
and  vigorous:  it  was  with  his  reserve 
that,  as  with  a  fresh  and  unblunted 
sword,  Napoleon  so  often  defeated 
the  Austriuis.  We  march  with  the 
reserve  rapidly  down  the  Hawk 
Down  Hill  into  the  second  vaUey,  as 
the  first  division  retreats  up  the 
other  one.  We  form  squares;  we 
form  supporting  liues  in  ecbellon  (in 
shelving  rows  like  oysters  in  a  dish) ; 
finally  we  form  in  line  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vaUey,  and,  after 
sending  skirmishers  aloft,  dashing 
up  to  the  very  top  of  the  hUl,  sweep- 
ing away  into  the  sea  the  suppo- 
sititious enemy. 

Now  peace  being  proclaimed  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  pertinacious, 
untiring  Inns  of  Court,  we  prepare 
to  march  back  to  the  town  by  the 
Marine  Parade.  But  first  we  have 
to  fire  a  volley  to  discharge  our  guns. 


The  firing  is  in  the  air  —  a 
tremendous  crackling  outburst  of 
volcanic  fire,  accompanied  by  sul- 
phurous clouds  of  reddish  smoke 
and  bursts  of  black  wafery  wad- 
dings. The  hill-echoes  surge  back 
vrith  sweeping  burst  the  terrific  loar, 
80  fitful  and  so  fierca 

Then  we  ground  arms  and  put  the 
ranu'ods  in  our  rifle  bands  till  our 
officers  can  come  roimd  to  each  one 
to  see  that  his  piece  is  discharged* 

Slowly  at  last  we  march  off  through 
contented  crowds  on  to  the  Marine 
Parade.  The  airy  sea-side  palaces 
are  running  over  with  people,  the 
balconies,  the  very  doorways  are 
crowded.  Handkerchie&  wave,  kind, 
bnght  eyes  greet  us  and  thank  us 
wim  eloquent  sOence. 

We  pass  the  Regent's  hideous  Pa- 
vilion just  as  the  stars  make  spring- 
time in  the  sky,  and  in  the  Level  we 
once  more  disband  to  eat  and  drink. 

The  twilight  march  to  the  station 
vras  again  a  triumph  but  of  a  lazer 
kind  i£an  that  of  me  morning — ^the 
band  leave  Poor  Unde  Sam  to 
lament  with  the  inconsolable  Su> 
sannalL  Whole  regiments  burst  out 
into  song  under  tiie  dark  Titanic 
viaduct  arches,  and  every  one,  from 
captain  to  drummer,  feels  that  it 
has  indeed  been  a  day  to  mark  in 
aae'H  diary  with  white  sea-coast 
chalk.  We  have  proved  to  England 
that  20,000  men  can  start  from 
London  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
drive  an  army  of  Frenchmen  into 
tiie  sea  by  sunset,  and  be  back  by 
midnight  to  a  late  supper. 

A  gallant  Belgian  officer,  con- 
spicuous on  the  field  by  his  huge 
white  feather,  expressed  his  delight 
and  smrorise  at  such  a  volunteer 
army.  The  veteran  M'Murdo  said 
such  a  day's  march  was  unprece- 
dented in  history.  Not  a  single 
serious  acddent  happened  during 
the  day,  and  the  universal  impres- 
sion was  that,  with  150,000  such 
men  (a  force  increasable  in  times  of 
danger  to  300,000  men,  and  with 
blouse  regimente  and  government 
help  to  even  500,000)  men  we  scarcely, 
except  for  conquest,  needed  so  ex- 
pensive and  numerous  a  regular 
army  to  taint  garrison  towns,  to  in- 
crease idle  men,  and  to  ultimately 
burden  our  pension  list.       W.  T. 
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Deab  Mb.  Editob, 

RUMMAGING  in  an  old  tmnk  of 
mine  the  other  day,  I  came  npon 
a  well-worn  Latin  grammar,  out  of 
which  fell  a  mysterious  cardboard 
tablet,  which  npon  examination 
proved  to  be  a  mannscript  almanack 
neatly  embellished  with  flourishes 
and  annotations  in  a  round  school- 
boy's hand,  such  as : 

'  I  June.  Played  the  Stumpington 
C.  Club;  stunning  match.  Licked 
them  easy,  with  three  wickets  to  go 
down.  Mem.  Jones  ma:  scoied 
twenty-three  runs. 

'  ITd.  Got  my  remove  into  the 
"  uppjer  fourth."  Old  B.  came  down 
and  tipped  me  a  sov. 

'  5th.  Pulled  up  to  Battersea  in  a 
light  "  fanny."  N.B.  Dreadful  row 
about  smokmg  on  the  river,  &c.  <&c.' 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  decipher- 
ing the  above  dates,  as  they  had 
been  struck  out  with  heavy  ink  lines 
for  some  days  previous  to  the  8  th, 
which  was  marEed  emphatically  as 
'  Whit  Sunday — ^hurray  r 

The  little  document  set  me  think- 
ing of  old  days  at  Eastminster  School, 
and  the  delight  with  which  we 
looked  forward  to  the  early  summer 
holidays.  I  suppose  as  long  as  I 
live  Whitsuntide  will  always  be 
associated  in  my  mind  with  '  old  B.,' 
his  generous  'tips,'  and  the  good 
nature  which  induced  him  to  go  the 
round  of  all  possible  metropolitan 
amusements  with  me  on  Whit  Monday 
before  I  went  back  to  the  country. 

Old  B.  had  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple; but  on  these  festive  occasions 
we  met  for  breakfast,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  the  'Tavistock'  Hotel  in 
Covent  Garden,  where  to  this  day 
the  sight  of  fruit  and  vegetable  carts 
unlading  amid  the  alternate  odours 
of  fresh  flowers  and  hestemal  to- 
bacco— the  general  'rus  in  urbe' 
rakishness  and  jollity  of  the  market 
have  a  charm  for  me  from  old  asso- 
ciations, which  can  never  be  effiaced. 
The  breakfast  was  a  little  feast  in 
itself.  The  famous  broiled  ham,  the 
devilled  kidneys,  the  hot  rolls  which 
one  ate  fearlessly  without  a  tiiought 
of  dyspepsia—the  delicious,  fresh- 
gathered  water-cresses ;  the  coffee — 


was  there  ever  such  coffee?  No,  not 
in  the  salons  of  Tortoni  himself  have  I 
recognized  the  fragrant  aroma  which 
belonged  to  those  generous  cups. 

The  banquet  concluded,  we  sallied 
forth,  knowing  by  previous  refer- 
ences to  'The  Tunes/  the  precise 
hour  at  which  each  entertamment 
opened.  I  think  I  b^;aQ  with  the 
'  Industrious  Fleas,'  then  inspected 
Miss  Linsey  Woolsey's  Exhibition  of 
Needlework  (which  I  confees  I  al- 
ways did  find  rather  slow) ;  walked 
round  Mr.  Burford's  Panorama; 
looked  in  at  the  Lidia  Museum ;  de- 
scended into  the  Thames  Tunnel 
(taking  the  Monument  en  route); 
then  proceeded  by  omnibus  to  the 
Colosseum,  where,  in  my  day,  there 
were  no  end  of  attractions,  viz. :  a 
glyptothek  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
plaster  casts ;  a  Swiss  cottage,  with 
real  cascades ;  a  hve  eagle  chained  to 
papier  m^ch^  rocks  which  defied 
detection ;  and  a  lovely  Swiss  maiden, 
who  sold  cakes  which  I  am  con- 
vinced were  brought  from  Switzer- 
land— they  were  so  very  stale;  an 
aviaiy ;  a  stalactite  cavern  (6d.  extra), 
and  an  Elizabethan  ascending  room 
(the  guide  called  it  Elizabeth/an,  but 
I  forgave  him),  in  which  we  were 
wound  up-stairs  nearly  as  quickly 
as  we  could  have  walked ;  a  diorama ; 
a  panorama;  a  cyclorama — Ah! 
'cireumspice'  indeed!  I  think  we 
were  never  tiied  of  looking  round  in 
that  elysium. 

Then  there  was  the  Polytechnic 
with  ite  countless  wonders,  ito  trea- 
sures of  art  and  science,  ite  philoso- 
phical experimente,  ite  talented  lec- 
turers— the  serious  gentleman  with 
the  orrery,  and  the  funny  demon- 
strator of  the  dissolving  views  (we 
only  heard  his  voice  in  tiie  dark,  as, 
for  instance,  while  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  was  changing  into  the  Jardin 
Mabille,  or  the  Great  Pyramid 
melted  into  the  Niagara  Falls,  and 
were  surprised  to  find  him  rather  a 
sinister-looking  person,  in  a  black 
satin  waistcoat,  when  the  lighte  were 
turned  on).  A  bell  used  to  smnmon 
us  when  the  diving-bell  was  lowered. 
I  wonder  if  intr^id  young  gentie- 
men  still  venture  their  hves,  and 
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staff  their  ears  with  cotton,  in  that 
well-regulated  machine?  I  declare 
1  envied  Mr.  Diver  in  his  subaqueous 
dress,  picking  up  the  sixpences  of  an 
admiring  crowd.  I  say  I  coveted 
his  .waterproof  helmet,  and  his  air- 
pum7»,  and  his  cheap  glory,  and 
hope  L  that  I  too  might  one  day  be- 
come a  distinguished  character. 

As  for  '  Madame  Tnssaud's,'  if  I 
were  to  mention  the  cerate  celebrities 
of  my  day,  it  would  be  tantamount 
to  disclosing  my  age,  which  I  de- 
cline to  do.  Some  effigies  I  know  I 
have  not  seen.  There  is  Cavour,  for 
instance,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon;  Lola 
Montez;  Lord  Shaftesbury;  dozens 
of  additions  have  been  made,  per- 
haps, without  my  hearing  of  them. 
'  Sed  fugit  interea,'  &c.  As  years 
roll  on,  one's  pursuits  are  changing. 
I  don't  think  I  should  enjoy  the 
Polytechnic  now ;  my  steps  no  longer 
haunt  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  but 
there  is  one  holiday  resort  that  I 
always  visit  with  renewed  pleasure 
—I  mean  the  British  Museum. 

Some  country  cousins  of  a  not 
altogether  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance, carried  me  off  there  the  other 
day,  and  I  was  delighted  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  the  great 
overgrown  establishment  How  can 
I  attempt  to  describe  all  we  saw 
there?  My  fair  relations  made  co- 
pious notes  about  the  zoological  col- 
lection; and  I  have  no  doubt  are 
well  up  in  the  characteristics  of 
radiated,  molluscous,  and  annulose 
animals;  know  the  difference  be- 
tween plantigrades  and  digitigrades 
much  better  than  your  humble  ser- 
vant. Of  course  we  saw  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  gorillas,  and  the  mastodon, 
and  the  bird-catching  spider,  and  the 
chlamydosaurus,  or  frilled  lizard  of 
North  Australia,  with  a  large  foldol 
ruff  round  the  neck,  like  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth; the  nutmeg  pigeons  which 
feed  on  aromatic  fruits,  and  so  want 
no  stuffing  when  brought  to  table, 
and  the  pigeon  which  has  a  red  spot 
on  its  breast,  as  if  it  had  been  shot 
"with  an  arrow,  and  recovered  from 
the  accident ;  the  tropical  bears,  with 
very  short  fur  and  very  long  tongues, 
and  the  dainty  American  racoon, 
■which  washes  his  food  before  eating 
it;  the  long-nosed  elephant-shrews 
of  Africa  (I  know  some  ditto  ditto  in 
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England);  and  the  flying  lemur, 
which  outdoes  Leotard  himself  in  the 
trapeze. 

As  we  approached  the  Lophophorus 
imi)eyanus,  or  Indian  pheasant,  and 
noticed  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the 
male  bird,  contrasted  with  the  hum- 
bler feathers  of  his  partner,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  civilized  hu- 
manity reverses  at  least  one  principle 
of  nature  in  lower  creation.  It  is 
our  mates  who  are  arrayed  in  purple 
and  Valenciennes,  in  cashmeres  and 
'  moire  antique,*  while  we  walk  hum- 
bly in  British  broadcloth ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  some  transatlantic  ladies, 
are  really  the  inferior  animals  of  the 

twain. 

*        *        *        • 

If  I  had  been  an  alderman,  I  might 
have  lingered  long  and  fondly  over 
the  model  of  the  gigantic  fossil  tor- 
toise. How  many  quarts  of  turtle 
soup  might  the  animal  have  af- 
forded? How  many  cubic  feet  of 
verdant  obesity?  A  duplicate  of 
this  cast  ought  really  to  be  sent  to 
the  Mansion  House. 

Then  there  are  the  right  and  left 
legs  of  the  Dinomis  giganteus,  a  slice 
from  whose  drumstick  alone  would 
dine  any  reasonable  &mily  in  May- 
fEiir ;  and  the  wondrous  Megatherium 
Americanum,  at  the  tip  of  whose 
colossal  vertebrfB  dex)ended  an  offi- 
cial ticket,  with 


*  FLXASE  XOT  TO  TOCCH  THIS  STECIirEX  ' 


inscribed  thereon. 

When  the  brute  lived  and  stalked 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  I  think  the  caution 
would  have  been  unnecessary. 

We  pass  on  through  fossil,  mine- 
ral, and  botanical  collections,  to  the 
Egyptian  Boom,  and  find  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  mummies,  scarabffii, 
cynocephali,  sarcophagi,  papyri — 
what  not?  Great  interest  is  mani- 
fested by  the  ladies  in  the  articles  of 
dress,  and  various  appliances  for  the 
toilet,  with  which  the  walls  are 
crowded.  Here  are  vases  of  alabaster 
and  serpentine,  combs,  hair-pins,  and 
bronze  mirrors.  Heavens!  what  is 
that  enormous  mass  of  thick  brown 
hair  bristling  on  the  shelf?  The 
wig  of  an  Egyptian  lady  of  rank — so 
says  our  Catalogue.  Hank  indeed— 
the  pomatum  on  it  alone  would  have 
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justified  the  appeUaticm.  This  box 
held  the  kohl  with  which  they  paint- 
ed their  eyes;  thoee  tweezers  were 
wielded  with  a  depilatoiy  object  Is 
female  yanity,  then,  of  this  age  alone, 
or  of  the  last  century?  Is  it  three 
hundred  or  three  thoosand  years 
old?  It  was  stibinm  then — it  is 
crinoline  now;  and  to  the  end  of 
time  &ey  will  go  on  tonchinjg^  np 
their  fiioes,  wearing  horsehair  on 
their  heads,  or  in  their  petticoats, 
while  we  stand  by,  and,  as  becomes  onr 
gallant  natore,  wonder  and  admire. 

The  Prince  of  Denmark  began  to 
moralize  over  a  single  skull,  and  if  I 
had  been  of  a  sentimental  nature, 
tiiere  is  no  knowing  what  rhapsodies  I 
might  have  uttered  oyer  the  tightly- 
swathed  mummies  which  abound 
in  this  department;  but,  in  truth, 
the  dart  of  Mors  ssBva  Mors  seems 
somewhat  blunted  in  the  British 
Museum;  and  I  saw  English  dam- 
sels laughing  over  the  remains  of  Har- 
sontiorf  and  Har-em-bhai,  as  though 
those  gentlemen  had  neyer  existed 
except  in  their  present  condition. 

There  are  mummies  of  cats  placed 
on  their  beam-ends,  without  legs  or 
tails;  mummies  of  bulls,  jackals, 
snakes,  crocodiles,  rams,  and  fish; 
linen  marked  in  the  comer  for  the 
benefit  of  some  laundress  of  the 
period;  children's  toys ;  musical  in- 
struments; weapons  of  war;  authors' 
inkpots  and  artists'  palettes;  tools; 
baskets;  dice;  chairs;  a  table;  fruit 
and  grain ;  and  (0  mirabile  dictii !) 
ituo  ducks  trussed  for  cooking,  and 
some  bread. 

After  this,  what  can  one  not  ima- 
gine? When  Lord  Macaulay's  &- 
mous  New  ISealander  (at  present,  per- 
haps, held  in  some  vegetable  form) 
alights  in  a  balloon  on  Primrose  Hill, 
who  can  say  what  that  enterprising 
and  antipodal  tourist  may  carry 
home  with  him?  The  pen  witii  which 
I  am  writing  these  lines ;  the  pint  pot 
from  which  I  imbibe  Mr.  Bass's 
bitter  ale ;  nay,  your  correspondent 
himself,  may  rest  his  bones  one  day 
in  a  museum-case  at  Auckland. 

In  the  Northern  Gallery  are  a 
series  of  paintings  descriptive  of 
Egyptian  me  and  manners,  whidi 
interests  us  all.  For  the  ladies  there 
is  a  conversazione  with  the  fiishions 
prevalent  at  Thebes  a  few  thousand 


years  ago.  The  guests  bear  a  re- 
markable resembltoioe  to  each  otfaer, 
and  but  for  the  great  number  assem- 
bled, one  might  suppose  it  to  be  a 
family  party.  Slave  gfrls  in  a  ligjit 
summer  costume,  cansiBting,  as  fiur 
as  I  recollect,  of  a  braodet  and  collar, 
enter  with  refreshments,  whidi  thej 
hand  round  almost  as  solemnly  as 
our  modem  flunkeys.  That  distiii- 
guished-looking  person  must  be  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  no  doubt  is 
making  herself  agreeable.  'Ah! 
Mrs.  Amenoph— ^lad  to  see  you; 
charming  quartett  this,  is  it  not?' — 
'Cleopatra,  my  dear,  do  take  another 
glass  of  negus.'  Negus  indeed— I 
wonder  what  those  wondioos  cops 
contained;  I  wander  if  thai  oomplez 
apparatus  of  lamps  and  garkmdB  in 
the  comer  was  the  last  patent  stove 
of  the  time ;  I  wonder  if  that  he- 
catomb df  game  on  the  sideboaid 
— ^those  |ules  of  fruit,  were  really 
consumed  by  the  company,  or  only 
brought  in  for  show,  as  they  say 
pineapples  used  to  appear  at  London 
dinners  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teentii  century,  and  were  privately 
removed  afterwards.  Some  of  the 
young  ladies  carry  bouquets,  and 
others  baskets  of  fruit  There  axe 
musicians  playing  on  one  side  (I 
think  they  must  be  j^rofessioaal — 
they  look  so  hot  and  tired),  and  the 
rout-seats  are  packed  as  close  asina 
May&ir  drawing-room. 

Other  pictures  represent  sporting 
and  country  scenes,  and  animalfl  are 
painted  in  a  manner  most  creditable 
to  the  Landseer  of  the  period.  I 
could  have  stood  before  tbase  woote 
of  art  for  hours,  had  not  my  roial 
relations  pulled  me  off  to  look  at 
some  otiier  novelty;  and  what  with 
tiie  Nineveh  bulls,  majolica  ware^ 
the  gorillas,  the  panathenaic  fnae, 
the  Mastodon  ohioticus,  Venetian 
glass,  and  heterobranchous  gastero- 
poda, I  really  have  rather  a  confused 
idea  of  what  I  saw  afterwards. 

One  thing  I  remember  distinctly, 
and  that  is,  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
get  back  to  my  chambers,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  a  fragrant 
weed,  I  indited  this  letter.    In  wit- 
ness whereof  I  affix  niy  hand. 
And  remain. 
Yours  very  drowsfly, 
Dick  Dewbebbt. 
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I  HAVE  read  somewhere  that  the 
belief  that  diflembodied  spirits 
may  be  permitted  to  revisit   this 
world  has  its  foundation  npon  that 
sablime  hope  of  immortaUfy  which 
is  at  onoe   the  ohief  solace  and 
greatest  trimnph   of   onr   reason. 
This  may  applv  yei^  well  to  those 
purely  poetical    spuitoalists   who 
believe  m  the  awml  and   solemn 
visitations  of  departed  spirits  on  an 
office  of  reboke  or  warning ;  but  the 
sublime  hope  of  immortaUty  can 
have  small  presence  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  can  sit  at  a  table  and 
summon  the  spirits  of  their  dearest 
relatives  while  th^  coolly  smoke  a 
dffiT  and  indulge  in  flippant  talk 
with  the  ga|)ing  company  around 
them.     Herein,  however,  lies   the 
only  distinguii^iing   peculiarity  of 
the  magic  of  the  present  day.    The 
alchemysts  of  old  wore  black  vel- 
vet gowns  covered  with  cabalistic 
signs,  and  surrounded  all  their  opera- 
tions with  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity 
and  mvstery.     Paracelsus,  Father 
HeU,  FJamel,  Agrippa,  Borris,  Gagli- 
ostro,  and  all  the  magicians  of  the 
middle  age  still  preserved  the  state 
and   circumstance   becoming  their 
assumed  supernatural  powers;  and 
even    Mesmer,   in    modem    days, 
thought    it    necessary   to    appear 
among  his  patients  arrayed  in  the 
habilmients  of  Prospero.     The  no- 
velly  in  magic  in  those  times  con- 
sisted simply  in  successive  modi- 
fications of  the  old  idea.     When 
alchemy  was  exploded  the  enthu- 
siasts  and  the  quacks  invented  new 
delusions  based  upon  the  powers  of 
imagination;  and  this  medium  of 
operation,  being  subject  to  no  laws, 
and  capable  of  every  kind  of  de- 
ceptive influence,  has  enabled  the 
magicmongers  to  play  an  infinite 
variety  of  entertaining  tunes  upon 
the  same  fiusile  string.     Thus  we 
have  had  in  succession.  Magnetism, 
Animal     Magnetism,     Mesmerism, 
£lectro-biology,    and    Spirit   Bap- 
ping.    Except  the  last  mentioned, 
all  tiiese  black  arts  could  lay  claim 
to  some  little  respectability  and  dig- 
nity.    Magnetism  and  mesmerism 


were  at  least  founded  upon  a  scien- 
tific idea,  which  was  to  some  extent 
capable  of  demonstration;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  aposties 
were  men  of  learning  and  capacity. 
It  seems  a  strange  charactenstio  of 
this  advanced  and  enlightened  age 
that  the  only  magic  which  ue 
public  will  accept  should  be  one  of 
the  grossest  kind,  utterly  revolting 
to  reason  and  religion,  and  practised 
chiefly  by  vulgar  and  uneducated 
persons  of  no  character.  But  there 
IS  evidently  much  shrewdness  in 
tiiese  modem  wizards,  vulgar  and 
ignorant  as  th^  are.  Th^  read 
the  bent  of  the  popular  folly  as  a 
sharper  takes  stock  of  the  victim 
whom  he  intends  to  delude  and 
cheat  They  have  disoemed  one 
thing, — ^that  the  age  wanted  a  no- 
velty in  its  magic,  and  that  it 
wanted  it  served  up  in  a  way  that 
would  accord  with  tiie  habits  of  Ihe 
time  and  strip  the  marvellous  of  all 
those  pretentious  mysteries  and 
hocus-pocus  ceremonies  at  which 
the  age  has  leamed  to  laugh.  So 
the  modem  practitioner  caste  aside 
the  wand,  the  cabalistic  gown,  and 
shadowy  laboratory,  and  performs 
his  magic  arrayed  in  the  habili- 
mente  of  every  day  life,  in  a  modem 
drawing-room.  Here  is  a  new  sen- 
sation—a magician  in  peg-tops, 
working  his  cox\}nrations  with  a 
cigar  in  lus  mouth  in  the  first  floor 
of  a  fashionable  lodging-house,  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  within  sight 
and  neariDg  of  the  broad  awake 
traffic  of  the  London  streets.     la 

this  fEishion  does  Mr.  F perform 

his  coi^jurations  and  put  you  in 
direct  communication  with  the  other 
world  at  his  residence  in  the  centre 
of  modem  civilization. 

But  really,  after  all,  the  peg-tope 
and  the  dgat  constitute  me  awj 
novelty  of  this  performance.  Mes- 
mer did  very  much  the  same  thing. 
He  hired  a  sumptuous  apartment, 
which  he  opened  to  all  comers  who 
chose  to  make  trial  of  the  new 
power  of  natore.  The  women  were 
all  enthusiastic  about  him,  and 
spread  his  ftme  fiur  and  wide.    Mes^ 
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mcr  was  tlie  ra^e;  and  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  credulous  and 
imlK-'lieving,  all  hastened  to  con- 
vince themselves  of  the  power  of 
this  mighty  magician  who  nuide 
such  magnificent  promises.  Mes- 
raer  took  care  that  notliing  slunild 
be  wanting  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  magnetic  chann.  In  all  Paris 
there  was  not  a  house  so  charmingly 
furnished  as  M.  Mesmer's.  Eichly 
stained  glass  threw  a  dim,  religions 
light  on  his  spacions  palfx)n8,  which 
were  almost  covered  with  mirrors. 
Orange  blossoms  scented  the  air  of 
liis  corridors ;  incense  of  the  most 
expensive  kinds  burned  in  antique 
vases  on  the  chimney-piece ;  leohan 
harps  sighed  melodious  music  from 
distant  chambers;  while  sometimes 
a  sweet  female  voice  from  above,  or 
below,  stola  softly  upon  the  myste- 
rious silence  that  was  insisted  upon 
from  all  visitors.  The  affair  was 
variously  pronounced  'delightful,' 
'wonderful,*  'amusing.'  And  this 
was  how  M.  Mesmer  operated.  '  In 
the  centre  of  the  room  was  placed 
an  oval  vessel,  about  four  feet  in 
diameter,  in  which  was  placed  a 
number  of  wine-bottles  filled  with 
magnetized  water,  and  disposed  in 
radii,  with  their  necks  outwards. 
Water  was  then  jwured  in  so  as  to 
cover  the  bottles,  and  afterwards 
filings  of  iron  to  increase  the  mag- 
netic effect.  The  vessel  was  then 
coveral  with  an  iron  lid  pierced 
with  holes,  through  which  iron  rods 
were  inserted.  Around  this  the 
patients  sat,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  and  applying  the  ends  of 
the  rods  to  such  parts  of  their 
bodies  as  were  afiiicted.  Then  came 
in  assistant  magnetizers,  strong, 
lusty  young  men,  who  nibbed  the 
patients  down  the  spine,  using  gentle 

Sressure  upon  the  breasts  of  the 
idies,  and  staring  them  out  of  coun- 
tenance, to  magnetize  tliem  by  the 
eye!  Gradually  the  cheeks  of  the 
ladies  began  to  glow'  (no  wonder), 
'then  the  imagination  to  become 
inflamed,  and  off  they  went,  one 
after  another,  in  convulsive  fits, 
laughing,  crying,  shrieking,  and 
screaming  until  they  all  became  in- 
sensible together.  In  the  midst  of 
this  Mesmer  made  his  appearance 
dressed   in   a  long   robe  of  lilac- 


colourctl  .silk,  and  waving  lii.s  wand 
like  Prosper*).  Ho  awe<i  the  Ptill 
sensible  by  his  eye,  and  the  violence 
of  tlic'ir  symptoms  diminishwi.  Ho 
sti-oked  the  insensible  with  his 
hands  upon  the  eyebrows  and  down 
tlie  spine,  traced  figures  upon  their 
breast  and  nlxiomen  ^\ith  his  long: 
white  wand.'  *  It  is  impossible,' 
says  M.  Dupotot,  *  to  conceive  the 
sensation  whicli  Mesmer's  experi- 
ments created  in  Paris.  No  theolo- 
gical controversy  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  CathoUc  Church  was  conducted 
with  greater  bitterness.'  The  report 
of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  ot 
the  day  upon  these  strange  mani- 
festations was  to  this  effect : — '  That 
the  only  proofs  advanced  in  support 
of  animal  magnetism  were  the  effects 
it  produced  on  the  human  body: 
that  those  effects  could  be  producerl 
without  passes  or  other  magnetic 
manipulations ;  that  all  these  mani- 
pulations and  passes  never  produce 
any  effect  at  all  if  employed  without 
the  jmtients'  knowledge;  and  that 
thei-efore  imagination  did,  and  ani- 
mal magnetism  did  not,  accoimt  for 
the  phenomena.* 

So  one  after  the  other  these  delu- 
sions of  a  past  day  were  ex|X)8ed 
under  the  hght  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  their  aposties  were  fain 
to  retire  into  seclusion  to  escai)e  the 
ridicule  of  their  learned  opponents 
and  the  resentment  of  tlieir  morti- 
fied dui)es.  Who  could  continue  to 
believe  in  the  alchemyst  when  he 
had  no  gold  to  show  as  the  result  of 
all  his  crucible  work  in  that  mys- 
terious laboratory'?  The  lapse  of 
two  or  three  generations  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  elixir  of  life 
which  they  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered was  impotent  to  prolong 
the  hves  of  those  who  boasted  that 
they  held  the  secret  in  their  hands. 
But  such  is  the  credulity  of  mankind, 
such  the  popular  appetite  for  saper- 
natural  wonders,  tiiat  no  sooner  is 
one  delusion  exposed  than  another 
succeeds  it  and  takes  its  place.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  while  the 
originators  of  systems  of  magic  have 
been  mostly  cheats  and  impostors, 
their  disciples  have  in  many  in- 
stances followed  out  their  practices 
in  sincerity  and  good  faith.  M.  de 
Puysegar,  the  disciple  of  Mesmer, 
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was  a  firm  believer  in  the  art  which 
he  practised.  He  magnetized  a  tree, 
and  believed  that  its  trunk  and 
branches  gave  forth  the  magnetic 
influence  to  all  who  touched  them. 
Ihr.  Marmaduo  was  also  a  beUever 
at  the  outset,  but  afterwards  became 
a  dexterous  trickster,  and  gulled 
the  good  people  of  Bristol  to  some 
tune.  He  had  a  host  of  followers 
in  London — Holloway,  who  charged 
five  guiueas  for  admission  to  his 
stances ;  Loutherbourg,  ihe  ar- 
tist, and  his  wife,  whose  house  at 
Hammersmith  was  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand persons  waiting  for  the  privi- 
lege of  admission  at  three  guineas  a 
h^  ;  and  the  crazy  old  woman 
near  by,  who  cidled  herself  a  '  Lover 
of  the  Lamb  of  God.' 

The  present  spirit-rapping  mania, 
though  it  flourishes  in  a  time 
of  general  enlightenment,  exhibits 
greater  tenacity  of  life  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  ia  long  since 
Mr.  Farsons  stood  in  the  pillory  for 
his  share  in  the  Cock  Lane  decep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  fully  ten  years  since 
his  American  disciple,  Mr.  Stone, 
was  exposed  as  a  clumsy  impostor. 
That  showman's  pet  medium,  Mrs. 
Hayden,  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  rapping  on  a  table  was  the 
language  of  departed  spirits.  Mrs. 
Hayden  contrived  to  deceive  a  few 
credulous  and  unobservant  people, 
but  the  moment  two  acute  and 
watchfid  gentlemen  visited  her,  to 
put  her  powers  to  the  test,  she 
fiuled  to  accomplish  any  part  of  her 
programme.  Her  spirits  could  rap, 
but  they  could  not  tell  their  own 
names;  and  sometimes  they  affected 
to  be  disembodied  when  they  were 
in  the  flesh  walking  the  eartii.  It 
was  proclaimed  to  all  the  world 
that  Mrs.  Hayden  was  a  contemp- 
tible impostor,  and  for  the  moment 
Bpirit-rapmng  was  laughed  out  of 
fiishion.  JBut  after  an  interval  of  a 
few  years  we  have  another  Ameri- 
can  importation  in  the  person  of 

Mr.  H ,  who  tickles  the  fiancy  of 

our  idle  and  ennuied  population 
with  floating  bodies,  self-playing 
accordions,  and  a  luminous  hand. 

Mr.  H comes  to  us  with  the 

fiune  of  having  performed  before 
the  Emperor  of  the   French  and 


made  a  convert  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  He  is  at  once  admitted 
into  the  foshionable  drawing-rooms 
of  the  West  end,  and  a  writer,  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  intelli- 
gence, pufGs  his  supernatural  powers 
in  one  of  the  leadmg  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Mr.  F follows  imme- 
diately to  introduce  the  pleasing 
variety  of  reading  inscriptions  en- 
closed in  opaque  envelopes,  and 
bringing  out  blood-red  inscriptions 
on  l£e  skin  of  his  ann.  And  so  half 
the  town  runs  mad  about  spirit- 
rapping.  Here  is  the  great  evil. 
The  masters  are  artful  quacks,  as 
every  observant  person  who  has 
tested  their  powers  can  testify ;  but 
their  disciples  are  deluded  believers. 
It  is  a  melaucholy  &ct  that  spirit- 
rapping,  in  all  its  assumed  serious- 
ness, has  become  one  of  the  most 
foj^onable  amusements  of  the  day. 
In  West  end  drawing-rooms,  in 
&mily  parlours,  and  in  club  smoking- 
sanctums  persons  of  intelligence  and 
education  sit  down  to  spirit-rapping 
OS  they  sit  down  to  a  game  of  cards. 
These  persons  are,  for  the  most 
part,  beUevers,  and  yet  they  go 
about  their  colourations  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reverence.  They 
sit  at  the  table  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  drink  grog  while  they 
question  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
friends.  I  cannot  imagine  more 
revolting  impiety  than  this.  The 
solemnity  of  the  grave  and  the  great 
mystery  of  death  are  treated  as  mere 
playthings,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  which  religion  teaches  us  to 
believe  return  to  the  Almighty 
Creator  who  gave  them,  are  sum- 
moned to  revisit  earth  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  is  used  to  ring  up  the 
servant  from  the  kitchen.  It  would 
be  bad  enough  to  make  a  joke  of  a 
matter  so  serious;  but  I  am  con- 
fident I  shall  be  borne  out  by  many 
who  are  cognizant  of  the  &cts  to 
which  I  allude,  when  I  say  that 
these  spiritualist  practices  are  very 
commonly  pursued  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  do 
respond  when  called  upon,  and  that 
the  whole  affair  is  not  a  farce,  but  a 
real  manifestation  from  the  other 
world.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  every  private  circle  where 
spiritualism    is   practised  there  is 
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THE  South  Sea  Bubble — No ;  in 
the  brief  page  or  two  allotted 
to  these  Notes,  we  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  over  again  the  old  tale  of 
1720.  We  all  know  everything 
about  that  absurd  aflGur:  how  our 
great-great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, and  all  degrees  of  cousin- 
hood,  went  crazy  together  orer  a 
ridiculous  notion  that  a  certain  set 
of  directors  in  a  back  street  in  the 
City  had  hit  upon  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance by  which  they  could  not 
only  pay  off  the  National  Debt  (it 
wasn't  so  large  then  as  now,  remem- 
ber), but  also  make  every  one  who 
would  venture  a  few  odd  hundreds 
in  the  undertaking, '  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,'  as  Johnson,  with 
more  prescience,  promised  should 
befal  the  adventurers  in  Thrale's 
brewhouse. 

Very  strange,  certainly,  it  was  that 
such  visions  should  have  been 
deemed  r^ties  —  so  strange  that 
we  might  ahnost  have  persuaded 
ourselves  that  it  was  because  the 
thing  happened  in  those  far-off  dark 
ages,  when  steam  was  only  employed 
for  cooking  potatoes— was  it  so  em- 
ployed then?  — and  electric  tele- 
graphs were  unknown ;  were  it  not 
that  we  ourselves  have  expected 
almost  as  great  results  to  flow  from 
dabbling  in  railway  shares  as  ever 
our  ancestors  anticipated  from  the 
purchase  of  South  Sea  stock.  Had 
we  not,  too,  our  Eailway  liing,  at 
whose  fix)wn  mortals  grew  pale ;  be- 
fore whose  throne  sinner  and  saint, 
lawn  sleeves  and  coat  of  serge,  beau- 
ty and  bravery,  learning  and  wit,  all 
did  homage  as  willing  and  lowly  as 
ever  did  prince  and  peer,  and  duch- 
ess and  dairymaid,  before  the  chairs 
of  the  haughty  *  South  Sea  Kings  * 
of  whom  that  simple-hearted  senator 
complained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— 'We  have  made  these  men 
monarchs,  and  lo!  they  turn  their 
backs  on  their  benefactors'?  Per- 
haps, even  now,  if  one  were  to  arise 
with  the  genius  of  a  Law  or  a  Blunt — 
it  may  be  with  even  the  lesser  genius 
of  a  Hudson — some  new  Mississippi 


scheme  or  South  Sea  Bubble  might 
find  its  adherents  and  its  victims; 
for,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  very  philo- 
sophically said,  when  asked,  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil,  how  high  he 
thought  the  South  Sea  fever-heat 
would  mount  ?  '  Madam,  there  is  no 
calculating  the  madness  of  people.' 
To  calculate  the  motions  and  deter- 
mine the  levity  of  the  moon  would 
to  the  author  of  the  '  Theory  of  Gra- 
vitation '  have  been  an  easy  opera- 
tion, but  who  could  undertake  to 
calculate  the  phases  or  settle  the 
limits  of  terrestrial  lunacy  ?j 

In  truth,  it  was  a  mad  time  that  of 
the  summer  of  1 720 ;  and  Vivad  has 
taken  the  mania  at  its  highest.  Ton 
recollect,  no  doubt,  how  that '  Merry 
South  Sea  ballad,'  as  it  c^ls  itsdf, 
of  '  the  Grand  Ehxir,  or  the  Philo- 
sopher's Stone  Discoverai,'  describes 
the  scene : — 

'  In  Ix)ndon  standi  a  fomoos  pile, 

And  near  that  pile  an  Allej, 
'Where  merry  crowds  for  riches  toll. 

And  Wisdom  8to(^  to  Folly. 

•  *  •  • 

Here  stars  and  garters  do  appear, 

Among  our  lords  the  rabble ; 
To  bay  and  sell,  to  see  and  hear. 

The  Jews  and  Gentiles  squabble. 
Onr  greatest  ladies  hither  come 

And  ply  in  chariots  daily ; 
Oft  pawn  their  Jewels  for  a  sum 

To  venture  in  the  Alley.' 

And  you  recollect  how,  aeain, 
Dean  Swift,  writing  of  all  tiiiese  'bold 
adventurers '  who  in  thousands  came 
to  that  '  narrow  sound,  but  deep  as 
hell.  Change  Alley, dreadful  name!' 
relates  that — 

*  Meantime  secure  on  Gair'way  CliOs, 
A  savage  race  by  shipwrecks  fed. 

Lie  waiting  for  the  foundered  skiffs. 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead ' 

Well,  we  have  here  the  scene  of 
the  picture  from  which  our  Note  is 
this  month  taken.  The  South  Sea 
Bubble  stimulated  alike  the  pencil 
and  the  pen  of  the  satirist.  Carica- 
turists as  well  as  poets  and  poetasters, 
and  preachers  and  politicians,  found 
in  it  abundant  materials  for  profit- 
able occupation.  It  was  upon  the 
South   Sea   Bubble  that    Hogarth 
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fleshed  his  'muden  graver.  He  had, 
it  is  trae^burlesqued  the  oonnteoances 
of  his  neighbonis  and  aoqtiaintaiices, 
but  his  first  public  ventare  as  a 
satirist  was  a  rude  engraving  which 
was  sold  for  a  shilling — ^it  would  seU 
for  something  more  now^of  'The 
South  Sea  Bubble,  an  Allegory; 
W.  Hogarth,  inv.  et  sculp.,  1721/ 
Hogarth  was  just  three-and-twenty 
then:  perchance  he  had  made  an 
imlucfe^  venture  in  the  stock,  and  in 
this  way  took  his  revenge.  There 
is  nothing  much  in  the  engraving, 
save — and  the  exception  is  a  consider- 
able one— the  evidence  of  a  keen  eye 
for  the  salient  points  of  a  popular  or 
fashionable  folly.  At  any  rate  there 
is  a  wide  distance  between  it  and  tiie 
'  South  Sea  Bubble '  before  us. 

Mr.  Ward,  when  he  sent  this  pic- 
ture to  the  Boyal  Academy,  quoted 
the  last  four  lines  printed  above 
fiom  the  'Grand  Elixir,'  and  no 
doubt  looked  &rther  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period.  But  he  drew 
his  inspiration  primarily  from  a 
passage  in  Lord  Mahon's  history, 
where,  describing  the  scene  in 
Change  Alley,  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p. 
II):— 

'  The  crowds  were  so  great  within 
doors  that  tables  with  clerks  were 
set  in  the  streets.  In  this  motiey 
throng  were  blended  all  ranks,  all 
ixrofessions,  and  all  parties — Church- 
men and  Dissenters,  Whigs  and 
Tories,  country  gentlemen  and  bro- 
kers. An  eager  strife  of  tongues 
prevailed  in  this  second  Babel ;  new 
reports,  new  subscriptions,  new 
transfers,  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth;  and  the  voice  of  ladies 
(for  even  many  ladies  had  turned 
gamblers)  rose  loud  and  incessant, 
above  the  general  din.' 

The  scene  thus  spiritedly  de- 
scribed, Mr.  Ward  fidthftilly  em- 
bodied. To  all  the  characters  men- 
tioned by  the  historian,  the  painter 
has  given  a  visible  existence.  And 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  his- 
torian was  folly  sensible  of  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  by  the  painter. 
The  picture  was  exhibited  in  1847. 
In  a  volume  of  the  history  published 
subsequently.  Lord  Mahon  has  a 
passage  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  says,  with  evident  reference  to 


this  picture:  'There  the  historian 
may  acknowledge  his  own  descrip- 
tions £ftr  exceeded ;'  and  he  adds  to 
it  a  note  expressive  of  his  '  warm 
appreciation  of  the  genius  and  suc- 
cess with  which  one  passage  of  this 
history  ("  A  Scene  in  Change  Alley 
in  1720")  has  been  illustrated  by 
Mr.  E.  M.  WanL'  (Vol.  vi.  p.  337.) 
More  graoefid  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  realization  of  a  re- 
markable scene,  historical  painter 
could  not  desire.  It  would  be  idle 
to  weaken  its  efiiBct  by  corroborative 
remarks,  and  for  criticism  this  is 
neither  the  place  nor  the  season. 

From  this  picture  our  artist  has 
taken  as  his  central  figure  the  lady 
who  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
position  in  the  original  She  is 
hardly  one  we  can  sympathize  with^ 
as  we  do  with  the  Duchess  of  Leslie's 
picture.  She  is  of  high  rank,  we 
see  that,  by  her  superb  air,  by  the 
chariot  she  has  just  quitted,  by  the 
tall  footman  who,  with  his  gold- 
headed  stick,  struts  at  her  heels. 
She  is  handsome,  perfectiy  well- 
bred,  has  a  delicate  hand,  a  placid 
countenance.  But  there  is  some- 
thing on  that  smooth  fJBice  which 
tells  that  her  past  is  not  altogether 
a  pleasant  page  to  dwell  on;  that 
her  future  is  not  likely  to  be.  Has 
she  gambled  at  basset  before  she 
came  here  to  gamble  in  stock  ?  She 
is  a  young  widow,  you  see;  her 
stately  footman  is  in  ftdl  mourning ; 
she  has  not  put  ofif  her '  weeds,'  and 
the  likeness  of  her  husband  hangs 
conspicuously  on  her  breast.  Before 
long,  it  may  be — has  not  the  painter 
suggested  as  much?— it  will  share 
the  fate  of  tiie  diamondnset  miniature 
which  another  &ir  lady  is  pledging 
to  the  cunning  Jew  broker  in  his 
pawnshop,  improvised  there  on  the 
lefb  for  uie  benefit  of  unsuccessful 
speculators.  But  just  now  madam 
has  her  eyes  directed  furtively  to- 
wards that  gaudy  fop  in  the 
laced  coat  beside  her,  not  at- 
tracted assuredly  by  his  person  so 
much  as  by  the  news  he  is  reading 
aloud  from  the  prospectus  in  his 
hand,  and  expatiating  upon  with 
superabundsoit  gesticulation,  of  '  A 
New  Company,  Capital  One  Million, 
for  a  Perpetual  Motion.'  She  pon- 
ders the  chances  of  the  scheme,  and 
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hesitates  whether  to  risk  a  little  on 
it,  or  all  on  the  pant  stock,  which 
the  placard  just  ]X)stc(l  ontside  Gar- 
rawav's  tells  has  risen  to  a  thoiuymd 
premium.  Ik-tween  the  two,  she 
has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the 
miserable  nrchin  who  is  lH><:prinj^ 
importunately  for  a  crumb  iVum 
her  store. 

The  fop  with  his  scheme  has, 
how^ever,  a  more  absorlK'd  auchtor 
in  the  count  17  squire,  who  has  at 
this  dangerous  juncture  broutrht  his 
daughter  to  see  London  Si)ciety,  and 
has  been  drawn  into  the  vortex.  He 
is  a  certain  victim.  The  daughter — 
a  frank,  unsus])ecting  rustic*  beauty 
— foi-ms,  with  her  wondering,  inno- 
cent face,  a  charming  conti'ast  to  the 
shrewder,  worldly,  and  somewhat 
blas(''  London  dame ;  and  the  C(m- 
trast  is  tlie  more  marked  as  our 
artist  has  here  brought  them  into 
immediate  contact. 

The  sweet  sad  face  on  the  left 


of  the  town  lady  is,  in  the  original, 
the  companion  of  tiie  care-stricken 
wanior  wlio  is  descen<iing  the  steps 
on  the  right  of  tlie  picture.  In  an 
evil  hour  he  luus  Inin  tempted  to 
embark  his  all— ]>robably  to  ri>k 
something  m<>n* — in  one  of  the  many 
tiimsv  schemes  latelv  set  afloat — was 
it  that  promising  one  for  '  Making 
l)eal  boards  out  of  Sawdust'? — 
and,  as  the  bill  on  the  door  inihcatcs, 
alreivdy  the  wreck  is  total.  He  tum^ 
away  overwhelmed  witli  desixui'  and 
remorse.  His  i)lans  an<l  prosj^-cts 
are  all  shattered ;  but  he  has  an 
angel  at  his  side  to  wliL<?jx}r  wonls 
of  courage  and  comfort  in  this  his 
deej>est  gl(X)m,  and  we  may  foirely 
tnist  that  her  honest  hopeful  affc-c- 
tion  will  ere  long  find  a  way  to  liis 
heart,  and  bring  peace  to  hL>  con- 
science. 

Look  on  that  finji  yet  tender 
countenance  and  judge  if  it  Ihj  not 
so. 


MAKE  HAY  WHILST  THE  SUN  SHINES. 

MAKE  hay  wiiilst  the  sun  shines,  whatc'er  be  your  lot ; 
Enjoy  life,  wliilst  enjoy  it  you  may. 
Oh,  ne'er  Ixi  this  time-honoured  maxim  forgot : 
Make  hay,  wliilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

In  the  season  of  youth,  when  the  heart 's  in  its  spring, 

Er(i  a  hope  has  had  time  to  decay. 
Ere  your  vigour  of  arm,  or  of  spirit,  take  wing, 

Make  hay,  wliilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

Ee  Fame,  Eank,  Ambition,  or  fortune  your  mark, 

Or  those  treasures  that  pass  not  away, 
If  you  wait  till  to-morrow,  your  sky  may  l)C  dark ; 

Make  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

Would  you  chain  the  wild  v,ing  of  tl:e  runagate  Love, 

Don't  forget  that  his  season  is  May  ; 
And  since  Winter  vouchsafes  us  few  rays  from  above, 

Make  hay,  wliilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

'Mid  the  chances  of  life,  when  a  prize  may  be  won, 

Shun  the  danger  that  waite  on  delay : 
Ere  the  day  be  far  spent  and  the  night  cometh  on. 

Make  hay,  whilst  the  sun  shines,  make  hay ! 

Alabio  a.  Waits. 
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IT  is  the  mormng  so  long  wished 
for  by  boating  men — the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday  Uie  12th  of  April. 
It  is  the  day  of  the  University  boat 
race, '  the  Great  Event '  of  the  boat- 
ing year. 

The  sky  is  bright,  and  blue  as 
steel  over  the  Thames,  but  keenly 
cold,  for  the  acid  *  north  north-east' 
is  blowing,  to  the  horror  of  rheu- 
matic old  admirals  at  Chelsea  and 
invalids  in  general,  especially  of 
those  living  near  the  river,  where 
the  water  seems  always  to  serve  as 
a  sort  of  hone  on  which  to  sharpen 
the  edge  of  the  wind. 

Hundreds  of  old  Universiiy  men 
have  risen  this  very  daybresJc  and 
looked  anxiously  with  half-shaved 
fiftces  at  the  gilt  arrow  yanes  on 
the  stable  roof,  or  crept  down  stairs 
in  dressing-gowns  to  peer  at  the 
barometer  in  the  hall  or  the  bil- 
liard-room, and  from  that  chilly  but 
favourable  augury  have  taken  com- 
fort, in  many  a  stable  court,  too, 
the  grooms  and  coachmen  have  been 
long  since  out  with  their  heads  in 
the  air  sniffing  the  wind  and  pre- 
dicting a  fine  but  cold  day  for 
'  master  and  the  young  ladies.' 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men 
who  will  pull  to-day  for  'the  blue 
riband'  of  the  Thames  have  been 
long  in  training,  living  the  life  of 
gladiators,  with  |  regimen  and 
hours  rigorously  enforced  by  stem 
taskmasters.  They  have  long  shun- 
ned delight,  and  '  lived  laborious 
days,'  and  all  for  the  prize  that  is 
to  be  won  this  very  afternoon. 
They  have  been  rising  daily  at 
seven,  running  two  nules  before 
breakfast,  avoiding  smoking,  feed- 
ing on  simple  &re,  taking  gruel  for 
supper,  and  going  to  bed  nightly 
for  weeks  soon  after  ten.  They 
have  borne  like  heroes  the  palling 
monotony  of  food  and  the  customary 
mental  depression;  but  they  are 
now  at  last  changed  to  India-rubber 
men,  untiring,  unwindable,  stanch 
as  bulldogs,  hopeful,  elastic,  vigor- 
ous. From  their  adolescence  strong 
men,  they  are  now  become  duo- 
decimo Samsons. 


They  have  learnt  to  work  together ; 
to  become^  as  it  were,  a  small  pha- 
lanx or  nation;  to  allow  for  each 
other's  faults;  and  to  good-hu- 
mouredly  club  together  each  other's 
excellencies  in  rowing  without  envy, 
brag,  or  over-confidence.  They  are 
at  this  moment  prepared  to  bear 
either  victory  or  defeat  without  pre- 
sumption and  without  despondency. 
In  fact,  they  are  brave  young  En- 
glishmen, carrying  healthy  minds  in 
healthy  bodies. 

To-day  is  to  prove  all  that  these 
sixteen  English  athletes  have  learned 
in  the  long  pull  from  Oxford  to 
Nuneham,  and  the  hard  pull  from 
Cambridge  to  Bottisham.  The  ex- 
periences gained  on  the  Isis  and  the 
Cam  must  now  or  never  bear  fruit 
Those  clear,  marked,  quiet  thirty 
strokes  a  minute  must  to-day  be 
quickened  to  thirty-nine  or  forty. 
'  The  grip  of  the  water,'  '  the  fell 
of  the  backs,'  and  'the  finish  of 
the  strokes '  must  be  simultaneous, 
Oxford !  There  must  be  tiger  dash 
and  race-horse  speed,  I  tell  you,  but 
no  careless  haste,  Cambridge,  or  all 
will  be  lost  by  such  want  of  har- 
mony, by  such  carelessness. 

They  tell  me  that  a  murderer 
who  has  been  in  on  agony  of  feverish 
suspense  during  his  trial  grows 
calm  and  often  sleeps  well  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  irrevocably  to  be 
hung,  so  terrible  to  the  human  mind 
is  suspense.  And  hence  it  is,  per- 
haps, that  though  every  day's  prac- 
tice on  the  new  water  has  shown  an 
increase  of  speed,  our  University 
boating  men  are  glad  that  the  day 
has  at  last  come  for  the  final  con- 
test. They  have  grown  tired  of 
being  photographed,  of  betting,  and 
of  the  isolated  'loafing'  river-side 
public-house  life  in  general.  They 
are  weary  of  looking  generally  in  a 
blind,  speculative  way  into  the 
future,  and,  like  soldiers  under  fire, 

long  for  the  hand-to-hand  battle. 

•         *         *         • 

The  old  town  of  Putney  begins  to 
fill.  There  is  talking  from  door  to 
door.  The  chief  saddler  at  his 
castle   gate   chats  with  the   chief 
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bntcber  at  his,  and  both  portly, 
well-to-do  respectable  tradesmen 
have  strong  opinions  about  the  race^ 
the  weather,  the  American  war, 
and  the  state  of  the  universe  gene- 
rally. Smart  traps  roll  into  inn 
yards;  hot  and  cold  liquids  are 
dashingly  frothed  out  or  dribbled 
out  to  prematurely  thirsty  travel- 
lers from  London.  Some  public- 
houses  have  broken  out  with  Union 
jacks  and  faded  banners  new  many 
a  race  day  past.  Foot-passengers 
arrive  like  a  fugitive  army,  and 
•along  the  Hammersmith  and  Barnes 
roads  the  cabs  and  broughams 
move  in  jostling  procession.  Swells 
and  bargemen,  schoolboys  and  old 
watermen,  crowd  the  roads  in  one 
vast  republican  rabble;  as  for  the 
river  banks  they  grew  black  with 
our  sombre-garbed  nation  .hours 
since,  and  at  Putney  the  scene  is 
like  a  fair. 

'  Half-past  eleven !'  by  the  dock ; 
and  now  the  steamers  begin  to 
arrive  at  Putney  one  by  one.  I 
count  fourteen— not  including  a 
private  paddle,  a  screw,  and  a 
tug-boat.  There  they  are:  'The 
Victoria,'  'Flora,'  'StorUght,'  'Wa- 
verley,'  '  Citizen,'  and  the  rest, 
brimmed  up  with  black  pyramidical 
multitudes  that  culminate  on  the 
very  paddle-boxes.  They  cheer. 
Then  every  one  cheers,  just  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings,  and  the  coster- 
mongers  shout  their  battle  cries. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  two 
eight-oared  cutters  touch  the  water 
almost  at  the  same  moment—a  few 
minutes  before  twelve  by  Putney 
clock— and  the  two  eights  take  their 
places.  The  Oxford  men  are  the 
most  powerful  men  both  in  weight 
and  strength  and  length ;  the  Cun- 
bridge  men  are  lighter,  and  have 
not  the  same  stalwart,  Life-Guard 
appearance. 

'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  things,' 
says  a  Cambridge  man,  who  had 
betted  largely,  to  me;  'ifs  very 
"fishy."  The  Oxford  eight  have 
got  seven  stone  more  rowing  weight 
in  their  boat— a  great  advantage  in 
rough  water.  Give  me  good  big 
men,  and  you  may  take  the  good 
little  men.  I  fear  it's  all  up  with 
Cambridge.' 

But  opinions  differ  even  with  men 


of  science.  '  If  I  had  any  money  to 
invest,  gents,  I'd  lay  it  on  Cambridge/ 
said  a  waterman  at  my  elbow.  ^Who 
can  decide  when  doctors  disagree? 

'  Six  to  four  on  the  Oxford,'  reso- 
lutely touted  an  Ethiopian  sere- 
nader,  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 
bigger  crew. 

'  Five  to  four  on  the  Cambridge/ 
replied  an  antagonistic  croBSing- 
Bweeper.  N.B.  At  races  it  is  always 
the  men  without  money  who  aze 
most  violent  in  their  offers  to  bet, 
just  as  the  man  without  any  vote  at 
all  is  always  the  noisiest  shouter  at 
an  election.    I  refused  both  bets. 

All  eyes  (and  some  such  bright 
ones)  are  fixed  upon  the  boats  and 
the  crews.  The  air  is  filled  with 
jangling  opinions  that  jar  one  on 
the  other  like  bells  out  of  tuna 
Some  said  the  Cambridge  men  are 
not  strong  and  heavy  enough. 
Others  swear  violently  that,  as  for 
the  Oxford  men,  there  '  was  too 
much  of  them.'  One  knowing  man 
with  a  straw  hat  and  blue  riband 
assured  me  plaintively  that  '  Nos.  6 
and  7  of  fhe  Oxford  boat  were  not 
old  and  steady  enough ;'  that  as  for 
the  bow,  he  was  a  stone  too  heavy ; 
while  Nos.  4  and  5,  who  ought  to 
have  been  the  biggiost  men  in  the 
boat,  were  positively  the  smallest' 
Upon  hearmg  which,  I  was  ia^ 
stantiy  told  by  the  speculative 
waterman  before  mentioned,  that 
though  the  Cambridge  coxswain 
was  light  enough,  he  had  been 
told  by  a  third  cousin  of  his  that 
he  (the  coxswain)  hadn't  a  clear 
head;  and  as  for  their  stroke  side 
balancing  their  bow  side,  it  didn't 
do  it  a  bit.  Some  one  behind  me 
upon  this  expresses  audibly  his 
fears  that  the  Oxford  stroke  isn't 
cool  enough.  Who  am  I  to  be- 
lieve? 

But  now  let  us  look  for  a  momrait 
at  the  boats  themselves — those 
strange  wooden  floats,  so  slim,  so 
sharp,  so  fragile.  They  are  in  length, 
a  boating  man  tells  me,  about  fSty- 
seven  feet,  and  in  width  rather  more 
than  two  feet.  Two  vast  continents 
have  contributed  to  their  £ftbrica- 
tion,  for  they  are  formed  of  Cuban 
cedar  veneers,  moulded  over  English 
oak  ribs,  and  strengthened  by  li^t 
iron  tie-rods;  they  have  no  keels, 
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and  therefore  very  easily  upset ;  the 
rowlocks  are  extended  on  stilt-like 
iron  outriggers,  so  that  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  boats  does  not  take  away 
their  leverage.  The  outside  planks 
are  French  polished,  and  shine  like 
the  skins  of  thorough-bred  racers. 

The  Indian's  bark  canoe,  through 
which  you  feel  the  water  ripple,  is 
not  more  dangerous  a  craft;  out  the 
skill  and  prowess  of  English  youth 
render  those  slim  boats  as  safe  as 
a  man-of-war  with  all  its  walls  of 
oak  and  iron. 

Now  the  umpire  is  ready,  the 
starter  is  prepared,  the  word  wiU 
soon  be  given,  and  Oxford  and 
Cajnbridge  wiU  spring  from  Putney 
Aqueduct  like  rival  arrows  from 
two  Tartar's  bows ; — nay,  rather 
like  two  rival  conical  bullets  fired 
the  same  moment  from  competing 
rifle  barrels. 

Now  I  feel,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  like  a  herald  at  a  tour- 
nament, and  long  to  ciy  out,  '  For- 
ward, forward,  gaiUant  knights!  Bra- 
sen-nose,  do  your  duty !  Now  then. 
Trinity  Hall,  to  your  arms!  Christ 
Church  and  Corpus,  to  your  posts!' 
and  so  on,  till  I  got  boimetted  as  a 
general  nuisance,  or  an  irritated 
coetermonger  in  the  crowd  should 
violently  bid  me  '  Stash  it,'  or  '  Dry 
up.' 

Ha !  unlucky  Cambridge — ^for- 
tunate in  being  first  at  the  post — 
has  lost  the  choice  of  station.  The 
great  Life-Guard  Oxford  men,  upon 
whom  already  a  lucky  sun  seems  to 
shine,  pull  proudly  to  the  Middlesex 
side,  '  an  advantage  as  the  wind  is,' 
says  the  reporter  of  a  sporting  paper, 
a  dreadfully  knowing  man  witii  tight, 
cabby  legs,  a  white  hat  worn  a  little 
on  one  side,  and  a  breast-pin  formed 
of  a  dog's  tooth. 

Now  the  eight  oars  of  Oxford 
and  the  eight  oars  of  Ctoibridge 
begin  to  move,  as  eagles  about  to 
swoop,  and  before  flying,  pulse  their 
great  dark  wings,  as  if  to  t^  their 
strength,  expanse,  and  elasticity. 

'  Now ;' '  no.' '  Now  ;* '  no.'  '  Now ;' 
*yee.'  Now  they're  away,  pretty 
even — ^the  oars  all  dipping  trueeven, 
and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
But  Cambridge  is  again  unlucky: 
one  of  her  after  oars  nervously 
misses   a  stroke,  and   the  Oxfoid 
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eight  instantly  shows  her  bows 
slightly  in  front:  at  this  misfortune 
you  can  at  a  glance  pick  out  the 
Oxford  men  from  the  Cambridge 
men  in  the  crowd,  if  you  turn  your 
back  from  the  boats  and  look  care- 
fully at  them,  for  there  is  a  slight 
cloud  over  the  Cam  men's  eyes, 
while  those  of  the  Oxonians  glisten, 
positively  glisten,  with  a  sort  of 
inner  fire,  such  as  you  see  in  an 
opal. 

It  is  beautifcd  now  to  watch  the 
9  Oxford  men  leading,  already  at  the 
'  Star  and  Carter,'  a  third  of  a  length 
aliead.  What  long,  powerfal  strokes 
they  pull — forty  a  minute  I'm  sure, 
though  I  don't  know  much  about 
it  Some  one  says  that  one  or  two 
of  the  forward  men  are  a  trifle 
shorter  in  the  stroke  than  the  rest, 
but  I  don't  see  it,  for  they  pull  their 
oars  well  through  the  water.  The 
'catch  hold'  of  the  water,  the  fall  of 
the  backs,  and  the  careful,  trim, 
swift  finish  of  the  oars  is  in  exact 
harmony — nerfect  metrical  accord 
and  sympathy.  The  boat  darts  along 
like  a  brown  water-snake  with  an- 
temue — through  which  it  moves  and 
breathes— yet  but  with  one  heart 
— and  a  strong,  bold  heart  too. 

How  quick  and  smooth  both  boats 
go  through  the  water,  never  a  care- 
less or  hurried  stroke,  yet  all  so 
swift  and  impetuously  vigorous. 

Opposite  the  'Star  and  Garter,' 
Oxfoid  is  a  third  of  a  length  ahead; 
and  now,  off  the  London  Bowing 
Club  boathouse,  they  gain  another 
third;  Cambridge,  again  unlucky, 
steers  outside  a  vile  croft  that  blun- 
ders in  the  way.  But  'ifs  no 
matter,'  gnimblingly  sighs  a  sport- 
ing man  in  a  green  cutaway,  'for 
Oxford  must  win  if  their  boat  does 
not  come  to  grief  before  Craven 
Cottage.' 

What  beautiful  skill  —  strength 
forced  to  the  utmost,  yet  no  appa- 
rent effort  How  straight  and  stiff 
ore  those  arms  bonded  with  muscle 
and  bound  as  if  with  tendons  of  steel. 
A  rowing  man  near  me,  catching 
hold,  in  his  enthusiasm,  of  any 
listener,  begs  me  earnestly  to  ob- 
serve how  the  bodies  all  swing  for- 
ward at  the  some  moment,  the  pull 
of  the  arms  and  the  pressure  of  the 
legs   being   exactly    simultaneous. 

2    H 
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aia.  Colonel  finahttSL 
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And,  indeed,  hod  I  been  nbiquitous, 
like  the  Irish  baronet's  celebrated 
bird,  I  should  like  to  have  been  also 
on  my  bay  mare,  cantering  alongside 
the  boats  at  Barnes,  heading  the 
Bqnadron  of  Amazons  and  old  Univer- 
sity men,  looking  at  the  cutters,  that 
seem  from  here  like  mere  black  cen- 
tipedes striding  over  the  water. 

But  one  place  more  I  should  like 
now  to  be  at,  though  the  race  is  over, 
and  that  is  the  dinner  to-night  of 
the  Thames  Subscription  Club  at 
Willis's  Booms,  King  Street,  St. 
James's.  There  I  should  see  the 
sturdy  chimipions,  generously  de- 
precating their  own  victory,  and 
acknowledging  the  prowess  of  their 
defeated  ante^nists,  like  brave, 
honest  gentlemen,  as  they  are. 

Then  I  should  hear,  over  my 
wine,  of  how  this  annual  race  ori- 
ginated in    1829,   by  a   challenge 


from  Cambridge  to  Oxford;  how, 
since  that,  the  Cantabs  have  won  ten 
times  out  of  the  nineteen  matches ; 
and  how  that  the  Oxonians  have  al- 
ways won  easily,  while  the  closest 
and  most  exciting  matches  have 
ever  resulted  in  fe vour  of  Cambridge. 
The  '  Derby '  is  by  sporting  men, 
with  almost  affecting  earnestness, 
called  emphatically,  all  through  the 
year,  'The  Great  Event,*  but  to 
boating  men  the  University  Boat 
Bace  is  a  much  greater  event,  for 
the  flower  of  England  are  the  com- 
petitors, and  no  unnaturally  dwarfed 
stable  boys ;  and  the  beau^  of  Eng- 
land, in  both  cases,  spectators,  m 
the  former  are  only  lookers-on,  but 
in  the  latter  are  watching  with 
straining  eyes  and  panting  heuis 
at  a  struggle  wherein  brothers, 
cousins,  and  lovers  are  the  heroes 
who  are  striving  for  the  laurels. 


MY  ADVENTUEE  WITH  BOODLE'S  DOG. 


WHEN  I  set  out  in  life  with  vir- 
tuous resolutions,  and  a  mind 
well  fortified  by  the  precepts  and 
example  of  my  pastors  and  masters, 
I  little  dreamt  that  I  should  ever  be 
concerned  in  a  deliberate  act  of  dog- 
stealing.  Well  knowing  the  innate 
wicke£ie8s  of  the  human  heart,  and 
being  folly  sensible  of  the  over- 
whelming power  of  temptation  in 
desperate  circumstances,  I  might 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  I 
should  one  day  be  driven  to  take 
undue  advants^e  of  my  neighbour 
by  selling  him  razors  which  were 
not  made  to  shave;  by  borrowing 
his  deposit  in  a  savings  bank,  of 
which  I  might  be  manager;  by 
forging  his  signature  to  a  bill  which 
I  meant  to  take  up  when  due ;  or  by 
some  other  of  the  many  compara- 
tively innocent  methods  which  many 
distinguished  personages  have  been 
known  to  adopt  under  the  pressure 
of  adverse  fortune ;  but  that  I  should 
ever  fiall  so  low  as  to  league  myself 
with  vulgar  ruffians  to  steal  an 
honest  man's  dog  never  entered  even 
my  most  fevered  and  dehrious 
dreams.  Yet  I  am  guilty  of  this 
crime.   I  avow  it,  and  with  this  con- 


fession I  give  myself  up  to  justice. 
The  reader  may  suppose  that  pre- 
viously to  committing  this  act,  I  bad 
fallen  into  evil  ways ;  that  Fortune 
had  cast  me  off;  that  sharp  misery 
had  worn  me  to  the  bone ;  or  that  I 
had  become  an  associate  of  dog-fan- 
ciers and  low  sporting  characters. 
No  such  thing.  When  I  deliberately 
stole  that  dog,  I  was  a  householder 
and  a  ratepayer ;  butchers  and  bakers 
were  besieging  me  for  the  honour 
and  profit  of  my  patronage;  I  was 
getting  stout  and  required  an  extra 
quarter  of  a  yard  of  broad  cloth  for 
my  surtouts ;  I  was  newly  elected  a 
member  of  the  Athanasian  Club,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  noticed  by  Bi- 
shops and  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  So- 
ciety. As  for  sporting  literature,  I 
declare  upon  my  honour  that '  Bell's 
Life,'  is  Greek  to  me.  Nay,  worse 
than  Greek ;  for,  reversing  the  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Cobden,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  can  find  more  intelligible  and 
agreeable  reading  in  the  pages  of 
'Thucydides'  than  in  the  columns 
of  '  Bell's  Life.'  Nor  had  I  a  fency 
for  dogs.  I  never  owned  a  d(^  in 
my  life ;  had  no  desire  to  possess  a 
dog ;  and  scarcely  knew  the  difference 
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between  a  mastiff  and  a  Skye  tenier. 
And  yet  I  conspired  to  steal  a  dog, 
and  stole  it — and  that  stolen  dog  is 
now  lying  on  the  hearth-rag  at  my 
fesfe  while  I  write  this  aoconnt  of  how 
litole  him. 

It  was  in  this  wise.  I  have  been 
in  iSbe  habit  for  some  years,  on  my 
occasioDal  holidays,  of  going  oat  to  a 
qmst  suburban  tayern  to  play  qnoits. 
One  day,  some  months  ago,  as  I  was 
leaving  the  groond,  and  passing 
thmngh  the  bar,  the  landlord  said  to 
me — 

'  Look  here  a  minnte,  sir;  111  tell 
yoa  a  good  story.  Ton  know  little 
Jonas  that  plays  qnoits  here  some- 
times?' 

'Always  has  two  or  three  dogs 
with  him?' 

'Yes.' 

'And  wears  a  very  high  shirt 
collar?' 

'Yes,  thafs  him.  We  call  him 
'Collars.' 

'WeU,  what  of  him?' 

'  Snch  a  lark,  sir.  Yon've  seen 
that  white  Maltese  dog  of  his,  with  the 
white  wool,  like,  all  oyer  his  eyes.' 

'Yes;  bat  I  was  not  aware  that  it 
was  a  Maltese  dog.    What  then  ?' 

'  Jones,  sir,  booght  that  dog  of 
one  of  them  downy  cards  in  Begent 
Street  Yon'ye  seen  the  chap  down 
here ;  wears  a  yelyet  coat,  wilii  pock- 
ets, and  generally  has  a  little  dog 
peeping  oat  of  each  on  'em.  Giye 
him  three  soyereigns  for  the  dog. 
Well,  what  do  yoa  think  ?  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  as  Jones  was 
walking  down  Oxford  Street  with  his 
dog,  as  proud  as  Punch,  cairying 
him,  you  know,  in  his  arms—up 
comes  a  man—name  of  Boodle— a 
cowkeeper ;  and  says  he  to  Jones — 
"  Thafs  my  dog  I"  "  No,  it  ain't," 
says  Jones ;  "  if  s  mine ;  Fye  bought 
and  paid  for  him."  "I  don't  care 
for  tnat,"  says  Boodle ;  "  if  s  my 
dog,  and  I'll  haye  him."  "You 
won't,"  says  Jones.  "Won't  I?" 
says  Boodle,  and  then  he  holloas  out 
to  a  policeman  who  was  passing,  and 
if  he  didn't  giye  Jones  into  custody 
then  and  there.  Jones  swore  he  was 
a  gentleman— as  he  is,  you  know, 
and  lots  of  tin,  too — but  they 
wouldn't  belieye  him,  and  as  he 
wouldn't  part  with  the  dog,  they 
locked  him  up.    Well,  old  Boodle 


proved  that  it  was  his  dog,  and  Jknm 
was  obliged  to  come  away  witfaont 
the  animal,  after  haying  been  kxted 
up  all  night  in  the  statioiL  Jones 
was  awful  wild,  and  commenoed  bm. 
action  against  the  oow  keeper  for 
fidse  imprisonment;  but  whsn  tiie 
day  of  hearing  came,  Jones  was  im- 
well,  and  tl^  case  went  againsi 
him  by  de&ult  of  his  appeaiance. 
Jones  had  to  pay  all  the  costs,  and 
was  wilder  stilL  And  what  do  yoa 
think  he  done,  sir,  to  spite  the 
cowkeeper?  Why  he  employs  the 
"  card  'he  originidly  bought  the  dog 
of,  and  another  chap,  a  pal  of  his,  to 
steal  the  dog  ba(±  again;  and  they 
done  it,  sir— and  Jones  has  got  tfaa 
dog  now  oyer  in  Paris,  or  80bb&- 
wheres,  to  be  out  ci  the  way.' 
Here  the  landlord  of  the  '  Cock  and 
Bottle '  went  into  an  ecstatic  fit 
of  laughter  at  the  idea  oi  Jones's 
cleyerness.  I  was  amused  mysd^ 
and  went  away  much  more  im- 
pressed with  Jones's  taJents  than  I 
had  eyer  been  before.  I  was  still 
chuckling  oyer  the  en>loit  of  Jones^ 
when  I  met  my  friend  Walker,  who 
was  going  into  the  City.  Walker  is 
a  man  who  always  begins  the  coa- 
yersation  when  he  meets  you,  by 
saying, '  Well,  whaf  s  the  newB?* 

My  latest  information  being  this 
dog  story,  I  told  it  him  just  as  I  got 
it  from  Hi.  Harris,  of  the '  Gock  and 
Bottle.'  Walker  was  amused,  and 
laughed  heartily,  as  Mr.  Harris  had 
done,  and  as  I  had  done,  indeed* 
neyer  thinking  of  the  criminal  natoie 
of  the  proceeding  on  Jones's  part, 
nor  of  the  iiguiy  to  the  worthy 
keeper  of  cows.  You  see  it  was  one 
of  those  rogueries  which  are  always 
redeemed  by  the  comically  adroit 
way  in  which  they  are  committed. 
It  reminded  Walker  of  our  mutnal 
friend  Hopkins,  who  swindles  his 
creditors  in  such  a  jocular  way,  that 
they  are  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise, and  are  willing  to  be  swindled 
again  by  the  same  pleasant  prooess. 

'  Very  good  indeed,'  said  WalkBr, 
as  we  were  shaking  hands  to  part  '3y 
the  way,  what  sort  of  dog  was  it?* 

'  Woolly,  white  dog ;  Maltese^  I 
belieye.' 

Walker  chuckled  again,  and  wo 
parted. 

I  dismissed  that  dog  afibir  from 
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my  mind  farih^th,  and  probably 
should  never  have  had  oocadon  to 
recal  it^  had  I  not  mentioned  the 
gabject  to  Walker.  But  that  very 
evening,  when  I  was  settling  my- 
self in  my  easy  chair  for  a  qniet, 
after-dinner  snooze,  an  impatient 
donble  knock  came  to  the  door,  and 
in  walked  friend  Walker. 

'Here's  a  lark!'  said  Walker,  al- 
most the  moment  he  had  entered  the 
room.  As  Walker  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  everything,  comic  and 
serious  indifferently,  a  lark,  I  ex- 
pressed some  anxie^;  for  I  knew 
that  he  would  say  '  Here's  a  lark!' 
if  he  had  just  received  intelligence 
that  my  bimk  had  broke,  or  that  my 
house  had  caught  fire. 

'WeU,what  is  it?' 

'  That  dog-— such  a  lark!' 

'  WeU.' 

'  Well,  you  remember  telling  me 
the  story  about  whaf  s-his-name  em- 
ploying the  fellows  to  steal  him  back 
from  the  cowkeeper.' 

'  Yes,  of  course  I  do.' 

Here  Walker  was  so  tickled  with 
his  '  lark,'  whatever  it  was,  that  he 
oould  not  continue  for  laughing.  At 
length,  when  he  had  indulged  his 
fiincy,  he  went  on — 

'  I  was  thinking  of  that  story  all 
the  way  into  town;  and  going  into 
Homs^s  print-shop,  stiU  grinning 
over  it,  Homsey  said,  "  Whaf  s 
amusing  you,  sir?" 

'  Such  a  lark,  Homsey !'  I  said, 
and  then  I  told  him  the  story.  But 
I  had  scarcely  got  to  tiie  end  of  it, 
when  Homsey  started  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  and  crying  out  to  his  lad, 
"  Mind  the  shop,  John,"  bolted  out 
into  the  street  without  his  hat 
Well,  I  thought,  Homsey's  gone 
mad.  But  he  came  back  presently. 
And  what  do  you  think  made  him 
bolt  that  way?' 

'  Don't  know,  I'm  sure !' 

'Why  he  knows  the  cowkeeper 
that  owns  the  dog,  and  he  ran  round 
to  tell  him  how  his  dog  had  been 
stolen  from  him.' 

*  You  surely  didn't  mention  my 
name  in  the  matter?'  I  asked,  rather 
anxiously. 

'  Well,  'pon  my  word,  I  did,'  said 
Walker.  '  Thinking  it  was  only  a 
lark,  I  mentioned  your  name  at  the 
beginning— Hsaid  I  heard  the  story 


from  you,  and  that  you  heard  it  from 
whaf  s-hiis-name,  of  the  "  Cock  and 
Bottla" ' 

*  I'm  afraid  that  may  be  awk- 
ward.' 

'  Oh«  nonsense,'  said  Walker ; '  yon 
didn't  steal  the  dog.' 

'  But '  I  was  about  to  say  that 

my  name  might  be  mixed  up  in 
unpleasant  proceedings,  when  my 
speech  was  cnecked  by  a  thundering 
single  rap  at  the  outer  door.  Almost 
immediately  I  heard  loud,  angry,  and 
unfamiliar  accents  ia  the  passage. 

'  Please,  sir,'  said  the  servant, '  a 
man  wants  to  see  you.' 

*  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?' 

'  WeU,  he  is  rather  an  odd-looking 
man,  sir;  and  I  think  he  said  his 
name  was  Boodle.' 

'  The  cowkeeper,  by  Jove!'  cried 
Walker;  'here's a  lark!' 

'  Well,  it  may  be  a  lark  for  you. 
Walker,  but ' 

'  Why,  I  shall  be  on  it  as  well  as 
you,  you  know,'  said  Walker. 

'On  what?'  I  said. 

'  On  the  trial,  as  witness';  case  of 
dog-stealing.' 

'  I  shan't  see  this  man,  tell  him 
so.'  But  Boodle  had  stolen  a  march 
on  me.  He  was  on.  the  door-mat 
outside,  and  heard  my  words,  and  the 
next  instant  he  entered,  and  said — 

'Ye  maun;  ye  maun  see  me.  I'm 
here,  and  my  name's  John  Boodle, 
cowkeeper,  of  Drury  Lane;  and  I 
understand  as  how  you  know  all 
aboot  the  stealing  of  my  dog;  and 
ril  have  you  oop  as  a  witness.' 

John  Boodle  was  a  terrible-look- 
ing personage  in  my  dainty  little 
snuggery.  I  dare  say  he  would  have 
looked  veiy  picturesque,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thmg,  out  in  a  field,  or  in  a 
cow-shed,  but  John  Boodle  with  a 
buge,  glassed  hat  on  his  head,  his 
high-lowed  feet  emulating  the  pro- 
portions of  an  elephant's,  and  ar- 
rayed as  to  his  middle  man  in  a 
green  smock-frock  which  emitted  an 
atmosphere  of  cows  in  a  sort  of  vac- 
cine sirocco,  which  pervaded  the 
whole  room  in  a  moment,  was  an 
object  of  unpleasant  portent  And 
his  terrible  aspect  was  farther  aggra- 
vated by  his  hands,  which  were  so 
large  and  red  and  plump,  that  yon 
might  have  imagined  them  to  be 
boxing-gloves  of  flesh  and  blood; 
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and  by  his  eyes,  which  were  not  on  a 
line,  and  were  disproportionate  a8  to 
the  amount  of  white  they  exhibited. 
I  saw  all  this  in  a  moment,  and  was 
rather  glad  that  Walker  was  with 
me. 

'  Fll  have  you  oop  as  a  witness/ 
repeated  John  Boodle. 

'  But,  my  good  man,  how  do  you 
know  that ' 

'  I  know  it,  becos  o'  that  ere 
paper.  There's  your  name — 
"  Parker."  Ilomsey  wrote  it  down. 
And  he  told  me  as  you  told  a  gen'le- 
man,  a  friend  of  liis ' 

'  Name  of  Walker/  I  suggested. 

*  No ;  Brown,*  said  Walker,  who 
thought  ho  was  going  to  escape. 

'  No ;  it  wasn't  Brown/  said 
Boodle.  *  Walker' s  the  name.  I've 
got  that  down  too.'    Walker  winced. 

And  Boodle  went  on  again.  *  And 
Homsey  told  me  as  how  a  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  his— name  of 
Walker — told  him  as  another  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Parker — that's  you,  sir — 
was  told  by  Mr.  'Arris,  of  The 
Cock  and  Bottle,  that  that  ere 
Jones — I  know  him— give  two  fel- 
lows three  sovereigns  to  steal  my 
dog,  and  that  they  stole  him  ac- 
cordin'.  Is  that  right,  sir,  or  is  it 
not?' 

*  Well !  really  Iklr.  Boodle,  I  can- 
not mix  myself  up  with  these  mat- 
ters, /didn't  steal  your  dog,  you 
Imow.  You  had  better  go  to  Jones : 
he  seems  to  be  the  party.' 

'  Very  well,  sir ;  as  you'll  not  give 
a  'onest  man  no  satisfaction,  I'll  go 
to  Jones.  I'll  have  Jones  took  oop, 
sii*,  for  dog-stealing,  on  your  infor- 
mation ;  and  I'll  have  you  oop,  sir, 
as  a  witness  agen  him.' 

I  could  hear  Walker  muttering, 
'What  a  lark!'  to  himself,  as  the 
cowkeeper  abruptly  left  the  room, 
taking  the  great  source  of  the  sirocco 
with  him ;  and  I  called  out — 

'  Mr.  Boodle,  there  is  that  other 
party * 

*  Yes ;  I  know— Walker,'  Mr. 
Boodle  growled  from  the  passage. 
'  I'll  have  him  oop  too.  I'll  have 
all  on  ye  oop.'  And  with  that  Mr. 
Boodle  went  down  the  stairs  like  ill- 
regulated  thunder,  and  banged  the 
door  after  him  by  way  of  a  grand 
concluding  crash. 

'  Well !'  I  said  to  Walker,  '  what 


do  you  think  of  it  now?'    He  would 
insist  that  it  was  only  a  lark. 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  *  it  is  all  very  well  for 
YOU ;  YOU  don't  care.  But  I  decidedly 
object  to  have  my  name  appearing 
in  the  pajK^rs  in  connection  with  a 
dog-stealing  case.  I  have  some- 
thing to  study  as  a  professional 
man.  And  then,  what  \>'ill  the  peo- 
ple s«'iy  at  the  Athanasian  Club?' 

*  Oh !  l)other  the  Athanasian  Club 
— set  of  prigs.' 

*  Prigs !   Let  me  tell  you  that—- — ' 

*  Oil !  nonsense ;  they  are  prigs. 
Didn't  you  tell  me  yourself  that  the 
very  waiters  are  so  solemn  that  you 
are  afraid  of  offending  them  by 
asking  them  to  bring  you  a  chop  ?' 

'  Walker,  this  is  adding  insult  to 
injury-.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  injury,  sir  ?' 

'  Injury !  Didn't  you  tell  Homsey 
about  that  confounded  dog,  and  get 
me  into  this  scrape?' 

'  Well !  come,  I  like  that.  Didn't 
you  tell  me  about  it  ?' 

Walker  and  I  came  to  high  words ; 
but  in  the  end  we  smoked  the  pipe 
of  peace,  and  dispelled  at  once  the 
memory  and  the  effluvium  of  Boodle. 
But  when  Walker  went  away  the 
memory  of  Boodle  came  back  and 
troubled  me  in  my  dreams,  wherein 
I  saw  Boodle  in  his  elephantine 
highlows,  with  his  milk-iAils 
swinging  at  his  side,  stalking 
through  the  affrighted  Bishops  and 
Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  the 
hbrary  of  the  Athanajsian  Club  to 
lay  his  great  hand  upon  my  shoulder 
and  say, '  I'll  have  you  oop  as  a  wit- 
ness against  Jones  as  stole  my  dog.' 

Boodle's  natural  boxing  glove  is 
still  ujwn  my  uneasy  shoulder,  when 
I  am  awakened  by  loud  and  urgent 
knocking  at  the  outer  door. 

'  Please,  sir,  a  gentleman  wants  to 
see  you.' 

'  Tell  him  Fm  not  up.  Who  is 
he?  He's  not  the  man  that  was 
here  last  night?' 

'  No,  sir ;  not  that  man.' 

'  Oh !  a  man,  eh  ?  Just  ask  him 
his  name.' 

*  Please,  sir,  he  says  his  name  is 
Harris.' 

'  Harris—Harris.  I  don't  know 
anybody  of  the  name  of  Harris.  Let 
me  see,  though.  Harris  of  The 
Cock  and  Bottle !    Can  it  be  he?' 
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I  dressed,  and  went  down  stairs. 
Harris  of  '  The  Cock  and  Bottle'  it 
was!  '  That  dog  business  again — 
I  groaned  in  spirit  I  was  right 
Boodle  had  gone  to  Harris  after  he 
had  left  me  the  night  before,  and 
Harris  had  denied  everything;  and 
now  Mr.  Harris  had  come  to  me  to 
make  the  modest  request  that,  being 
upon  my  oath  at  the  trial,  I  should 
deny  everything  too. 

'  I  told  him,'  said  Mr.  Harris, '  that 
I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  I  mean 
to  stick  to  that  Don't  you  know 
nothing  about  it  neither,  sir?' 

*  Well,'  I  said, '  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  except  what  you  told 
me.    And  I  wish  you  hadn't  told  me.' 

'  And  so  do  I,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Harris. 
'  I  don't  want  to  get  into  trouble, 
and  I  don't  want  to  offend  Jones, 
who  is  a  good  customer.  I  shall  stick 
to  it  that  I  know  nothing  about  it' 

'  That  is  all  very  weU,  Mr.  Harris,' 
I  said.  '  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
trouble  over  the  affisur  any  more 
than  you ;  but  if  I  should  be  sum- 
moned, I  must  state  the  truth.  I 
must  repeat  what  you  told  me. 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  be  an 
awkward  aflSiir  for  Jones.  It  will  be 
nothing  short  of  House  of  Correction.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that,  sir?' 

'  I  do,  though :  it's  theft  and  con- 
spiracy into  the  bargain.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  advise  Jones 
to  give  the  dog  back  before  he  gets 
himself  and  you  too  into  trouble. 

'  He  won't  do  it,  sir.  He's  sent 
him  down  into  the  country — to 
Brighton,  or  Cheltenham,  or  some- 
where, to  be  out  of  the  way.  And 
he  says  that  if  it  costs  him  a 
hundred  pounds  Boodle  shan't  have 
that  dog  again.' 

*  WeU,  he'll  only  have  himself  to 
blame  if  he  is  'sent  to  prison  as  a 
felon.' 

'  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  any 
hand  in  that,  sir;  and  I  hope  you 
won't  mention  me  in  the  matter.' 

'  But  I  must,  Mr.  Harris,  if  I  am 
called  upon.' 

'  Oh !  don't,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Harris. 
'  I  beg  you  won't  You'll  get  me 
into  trouble.' 

'  You  don't  consider  that  I  shall 
get  into  trouble  too,  Mr.  Harris.' 

'  Then  you  shouldn't  have  re- 
peated what  I  told  you,  sir.' 


'Then why  did  you  tell  me?  I 
did  not  want  to  hear  your  con- 
founded story,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  be  bullied  in  my  own  house  about 
a  wretched  dog.  And  I  wish  you  a 
good  day,  Mr.  Harris;  and  I  trust 
you  will  not  trouble  me  about  this 
matter  again.'  And  witJi  that  I 
showed  Mr.  Harris  the  way  out,  and 
banged  the  door  against  him  in 
wrath. 

'  A  very  pretty  affidr  indeed,'  I 
thought  to  myself  at  break&st, 
'  that  a  respectable  professional  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  Athanasian 
Club,  should  be  mixed  up  in  a  low 
transaction  of  this  kind.  This 
comes  of  frequenting  a  tavern  and 
playing  quoits,  and  listening  to  the 
talk  of  the  persons  that  one  meets 
there.  Confound  Jones  and  his  dog.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
my  mouth  when  a  knock  came  to 
the  door,  and  the  servant  entered  to 
announce  Mr.  Homsey. 

'  Homsey — Homsey!  who  is  he? 
What  sort  of  man  is  he  ?' 

'  Man  with  hook  nose,  sir,  and 
black  eyes.    Looks  like ' 

'Like  what  ?* 

*  Like  Punch,  sir.' 

'  Like  Punch !  I  know  a  man 
that  looks  like  Punch.  Eveiybody 
says  he  looks  like  Punch.  The  boys 
call  him  Punch.  Why  I  if  s  Hom- 
sey, the  print-seller.  That  dog 
again.  Say  I'm  not  at  home:  say 
I'm  gone  abroad.  Stop:  say  I'm 
dead  at  once.  Thaf  s  tne  best  way 
to  settle  it' 

'  But  please,  sir,  he  said  he  knew 
you  were  at  home,  because  your  hat 
and  gloves  were  on  the  hall  table.' 

'  Trust  Homsey  with  those  eyes 
and  that  nose  of  his  for  spying  out 
a  thing  like  that  Well,  show  hinn 
up.'  And  immediately  Homsey 
entered  my  room,  his  eyes  walking 
before  him  in  a  procession  of  two, 
with  his  nose,  like  a  drum-major  in 
full  uniform,  in  the  middle.  Of 
course  it  was  the  dog  business. 
Homsey  had  come  to  say  that 
Boodle  was  mad  about  the  dog. 

'  He  don't  care  so  much  about  the 
animal  itself,  sir,'  said  Homsey; 
'  but  Boodle  don't  like  to  be  bested. 
He  said  to  me  only  this  morning, 
"  Homsey,  if  you  can  get  that  dog 
back  you  may  keep  him;  but  have 
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him  I  will,  if  it  oosis  me  a  hondred 
poimdB." ' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Hoinsej,  how  can 
I ' 

'  Just  what  I  was  coming  to,  sir. 
Yon  know  where  the  dog  is?* 

'  Indeed  I  don't,  Mr.  Homsey.' 

'  Bnt  didn't  you  teU  Mr.  Walker 
that  that  party — Jones,  I  think  his 
name  is — had  sent  him  somewhere 
to  he  ont  of  the  way;  didn't  yon  say 
to  Cheltenham  or  Bnghton  ?  Now, 
which  was  it,  sir?' 

Here  a  grand  idea  suddenly  oc^ 
cnrred  to  me,  and  I  said — 

'  Neither,  Mr.  Homsey.  The  dog, 
I  helieye,  is— indeed  I  may  say  I 
know— is  in  Paris.' 

'Paris!'  said  Homsey.  'Boodle 
will  send  after  him.  He  don't  mind 
the  distance ;  he  don*t  mind  the 
money.  Paris!  Boodle  will  have 
him.  Thank  yon,  sir.  Good  day. 
Sorry  to  have  troubled  you.' 

'  Stop,  Mr.  Homsey,'  I  said,  begin- 
ning to  repent  of  sending  Boodle  on 
a  wild-goose  chase,  and  being  strack 
with  another  grand  idea.  'Boodle 
does  not  want  to  be  yindictive 
against  Jones;  he  only  wants  his 
dog.' 

'  Thaf  s  it,  sir :  only  wants  the  dog.' 

'  Then  take  .my  advice;  employ 
the  same  fellows  to  steal  the  dog 
back  again.  They'll  soon  find  him 
out  if  you'll  pay  them  well.' 

Homsey  was  in  ecstasies  with  the 
idea,  and  slapped  his  thigh  with  so 
much  enthusiastic  admiration  that 
he  evidently  hurt  himself  '  Capital, 
sir,  capital!  Boodle  will  do  it  It 
will  be  cheapest,  after  all,  and  save 
trouble.    Qood  da,j,  sir.' 

I  was  relieved  for  the  moment  If 
Boodle  succeeded,  in  stealing  the 
dog  back  there  would  be  an  end  of 
tho  matter.  There  would  be  no 
criminal  proceedings  against  Jones, 
and  no  necessiiy  for  summoning  me 
as  a  witness.  This  was  iJl  I  cared 
about  The  Bishops  and  the  Fd- 
lows  of  the  Boyal  Society  at  Ihe 
Athanasian  Club  would  never  know 
that  I  played  quoits  at  '  The  Cock 
and  Bottle,'  and  had  been  mixed  up 
in  a  case  of  dog-steaJing.  I  snapped 
my  fingers  in  triumph.  But,  stay — 
Was  it  the  effort  of  snapping  my 
fingers  that  brought  on  tnis  reflec- 
tion?   Supposing  Jones  should'dis- 


pute  the  matter.  There  might  be  a 
trial  after  all;  I  shoold  be  sum- 
moned as  a  witness^  and,  in  additkm 
to  lukving  to  ooDfess  that  I  was 
mixed  up  in  a  case  of  dog-etealiiig, 
it  might  be  elicited  from  me  in 
crosa-examination  that  I  had  actu- 
ally advised  Homsey  to  steal  the 
dog  from  Jones.  Oh!  this  was  in- 
finitely worse.  I  had  got  myaelf 
into  a  pretty  scrape  now. 

I  was  in  a  most  unhappy  finune 
of  mind  untQ  I  had  seen  Walker; 
and  when  I  had  seen  Walkar,  mj 
tame  of  mind  was  more  unhapfiir 
stilL  Walker  dissipated  all  my 
hopes  in  an  instant  Boodle,  he 
said,  had  sought  high  and  low  for 
the  dog-— had  sent  to  Cheltenham, 
to  Brighton,  and  even  to  Paris ;  and 
not  being  able  to  find  him  had  re- 
solved to  sommon  JoneB  for  illegal 
possession,  and  me  and  others  to 
give  evidence  against  hinL  Learning 
from  Walker  that  the  step  was  to  be 
taksn  at  once,  I  thought  it  would 
be  prudent  to  go  out  of  town  for  a 
few  days,  and  I  went  to  BrightoiL 

It  was  pleasant  to  walk  on  tha 
Marine  Paxade,  with  the  fresh  wind 
blowing  upon  me  from  the  sea,  and 
think  that  I  was  out  of  reach  of 
Boodle.  .  I  [could  snap  my  fingers 
now  at  Boodle  and  all  his  myrmi- 
dons. ]s&ereanythingunluoky,a]]y- 
thing  provocative  of  Me,  anything 
calcukded  to  tempt  retribution  in 
that  act  of  soapping  the  finger  and 
thumb?  I  ask  because  I  had 
scarcely  indulged  in  the  act  when  I 
saw  coming  towards  me  a  little  man 
with  a  very  high  shirt  collar.  It 
was  Jones — Jones,  who  had  pro- 
cured the  rufiSans  to  steal  Boodle's 
dog.  And  what  was  the  object  that 
Jones  carried  in  his  arms?  Was  it 
a  lady's  white  boa  hanging  out  of 
his  breast  pocket?  Was  it— -^  By 
Jove  it  was  the  dog— Boodle's  'dog 
—the  dog  that  Jones  had  stolen— 
the  dog  of  all  my  trouble  and 
anxiety! 

People  who  only  nod  to  each 
other  m  London,  shake  hands  and 
become  friendly  in  strange  and  dis- 
tant places.  Jones  and  I  had  a  loDS 
talk  together.  I  told  him  how  1 
had  bemi  bothered  out  of  my  1^ 
about  his,  or  rather  Boodle's,  dog- 
He  had  heard  aU  about  it,  and  was 
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delighted.  He  was  like  Walker,  and 
regarded  the  whole  aflur  as  a  good 
lark.  I  represented  to  him  the 
danger  that  he  ran  of  being  convicted 
of  dog  stealing.  He  only  went  into 
a  fit  of  langhter.  I  advised  him  to 
restore  the  dog  at  once  to  Boodle. 
He  said  he  would  see  Boodle  hanged 
first,  and  laughed  again. 

'Nonsense/  said  Jones.  'Look 
at  him ;  ieoi't  he  a  paragon  ?' 

'  Well,  he  looks  to  me  like  a  ball 
of  wool,  and  nothing  else.  I  can't 
tell  which  is  his  head  and  which  is 
his  tail.' 

'  '  Thaf  s  the  beauty  of  the  beast,' 
said  Jones.  '  Come  up  to  the  "  York  " 
in  the  evening  and  take  coffee,  and 
m  make  him  go  through  his  tricks. 
He's  a  clever  one  I  can  tell  you.' 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  we 
parted.  Perhaps,  thought  I,  if  I 
have  a  quieter  opportunity,  I  may 
be  able  to  persuade  Jones  to  do 
what's  right  and  restore  the  dog  to 
Boodle—Boodle!  can  I  believe  my 
eyes?  Am  I  enchanted,  haimted, 
a  victim  to  second  sight,  or  what? 
I  had  scarcely  mentioned  tiie  man's 
name  to  myself  when  he  stood  before 
me.  There  he  was  in  his  best 
Sunday  clothes  gazing  at  the  Pavi- 
lion. He  had  come  down  by  the 
excursion  train  for  a  holiday,  or, 
more  likely,  to  search  for  his  dog. 
The  situation  was  now  getting  criti- 
cal. We  were  coming  to  close 
quarters  indeed.  The  case  was 
desperate.  I  addressed  Boodle ;  but 
I  had  scarcely  said  'Mr.  Boodle,' 
before  he  began  upon  me. 

'  Won't  you  give  a  'onest  man  no 
satisfaction?' 
'  One  moment,  Mr.  Boodle.' 
'  I  tell  you  ru  have  you  oop  as  a 
witness.' 

'  Listen  to  one  word,  Mr.  Boodle. 
When  do  you  return  to  town  ?' 
'  By  the  eight  o'clock  train.' 
'  And  where  do  you  put  up  ?' 
'  At  the  Greyhound  in  East  Streei' 
'Mr.  Boodle,  before  you  return 
to  town  I  may  be  able  to  give  you 
the  satisfaction  you  requiro.' 

I  was  off  at  once  to  Jones's,  though 
it  was  some  time  before  the  appointed 
hour.  Now,  I  thought,  if  I  can 
only  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
Jones  and  Boodle  all  may  be  satis- 
fiictonly  arranged.    I  was  turning 


over  in  my  mind  how  I  should  ac- 
complish this  when  I  arrived  at  the 
'York.'  What  do  I  see  firii^dng 
about  on  the  pavement  before  the 
door?  Jones's  dog— Boodle's  dog — 
the  dog  that  encompassed  me  with 
trouble  and  threatened  all  my  pros- 
pHBcts.  There  was  no  one  within 
sight— no  one  but  an  old  lady,  and 
she  was  not  looking.  A  grand 
thought!  I  picked  up  the  dog, 
tucked  him  under  my  coat,  and  ran 
away.  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and 
locked  myself  in  with  the  dog  until 
half-past  seven,  when  I  again  tucked 
him  under  my  coat  and  made  for 
the  Greyhound  in  East  Street.  As 
luck  would  have  it  I  arrived  just  as 
Boodle  was  getting  into  a  fly  to 
drive  to  the  sfiition. 

'Here  you  are.  Boodle,'  I  said; 
'  here's  the  dog.' 

'  What ;  you  don't  mean ' 

'  There,  there,'  I  said ;  '  put  him 
into  that  basket  and  be  off  with  him 
as  soon  as  you  can.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,'  said 
Boodle,  whipping  the  dog  into  the 
basket  in  which  he  had  brought 
down  his  day's  provender. 

'And  promise  me  one  thing,  Mr. 
Boodle— that  you  will  not  teU  any 
one  who  got  him  for  you.' 

'  Never,  sir,  never ;  you  may  de- 
pend npon  that.'  And  Mr.  Boodle 
drove  off  with  his  dog  in  triumph. 

Now,  thought  I,  that  business  is 
settled  and  my  mind's  at  rest.  I 
shall  return  to  town.  I  returned  to 
town  accordingly  and  dined — for  the 
first  time  since  I  became  mixed  up 
in  this  dog  business — at  the  Atha- 
nasian  Club.  Bishops  were  benig- 
nant. Fellows  of  the  Royal  Sociefy 
greeted  me  with  friendly  nods.  It 
was  all  right ;  they  hadn't  heard  ot 
Boodle  and  his  dog. 

It  was  highly  gratifying,  two  days 
after  this,  to  receive  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Boodle,  with  a  request  that  I  would 
be  good  enough  to  accept  the  dog 
as  a  present  'You  see,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Boodle,  '  I  didn't  care  so  much 
about  the  dog  himself,  but  I  was 
not  going  to  be  bested,  you  know. 
You've  got  him  back  for  me,  and 
you  can  nave  him.  I  wouldn't  "part 
with  him,  but  I  know  he'll  have  a 
good  home  here.' 

'  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Boodle,  he's 
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a  very  pretty  little  dog,  and  I'm 
yeiy  much  obliged  indeed.' 

*0h !  don't  mention  it,  air ;  yon're 
welcome,  I'm  sure.'  Aiid  Boodle's 
fiace  beamed  all  over  with  a  benevo- 
lent smile,  and  his  eye  twinkled 
with  satifi&ction,  as  he  parted  with 
his  dog  and  bade  me  adieu. 

My  happiness  was  now  complete. 
I  had  adroitly  avoided  an  exposure 
and  learnt  a  new  pleasure  m  the 
faithful  attachment  of  a  dumbanimal. 
But  judge  of  my  bewilderment  when, 
after  about  a  fortnight^  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  Jones: — 

'  Deas  Sn,  *  nrighton, 

*  Why  did  yon  not  oome  and  see  my  dog  aa 
yon  proimsed?  I  shall  be  In  town  to-monow, 
and  will  call  upon  yoa  and  bring  him  with  me. 
How  aboQt  the  oowkeeper  ?  Is  he  still  sconriog 
the  conntiy  in  search  of  him?  He  needn't 
tronble  himself;  he  shall  never  have  him. 

•  Yonrs, 
/  J.  Jokes.' 

What  does  this  mean?  Is  not 
the  dog  lying  here  at  my  feet? 
Yes;  of  course  he  is.  'Pontol'  He 
rises  and  WBgs  his  tail.  Jones  is 
joking;  or  it  is  some  deeply-laid 
scheme  to  steal  him  again-to  steal 
him  from  me  I  Ay!  Master  Jones, 
I  shall  beware  of  you.  In  the  words 
of  the  popular  song.  Master]  Jones, 
'You  don't  get  over  me.'  Next 
day,  in  the  expectation  of  a  call 
from  Jones,  I  caieftiUy  locked  Fonto 
up  in  my  study.  Jones  came,  and 
in  his  arms  he  carried  a  wlute  dog 
—a  very  twin  of  Ponto.  Or  was  it 
Ponto  himself?  Had  he  escaped 
from  my  study?    Had  Jones 

'You  see,'  said  Jones,  'I  have 
brought  the  dog.' 

'  Nonsense,'  I  said, '  that  is  not  the 
dog;  you—you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  that  is  Boodle's  dog?' 

'  No,'  said  Jones, '  it's  not  Boodle's 
dog  now,  if  s  mine ;  but  this  is  the 
dog  that  Boodle  had^the  one  you 
saw  in  my  arms  at  Brighton.' 

'Oh!  you're  joking.  Look  here — 
here  is  Boodle's  dog ;'  and  I  opened 
the  study  door  and  called  Ponto.  The 
dog  immediately  ran  into  the  room. 

'Why,  what  on  earth  does  this 
mean  ?'  said  Jones ;  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  seriously  puzzled.  I  told 
him  the  whole  story,  how  I  had 
whipped  up  the  dog  at  the  door  of 


the  'York,'  how  I  had  restored  it 
to  Boodle,  and  how  Boodle,  in  grati- 
tude, had  made  me  a  present  of  the 
aninuJ.  Jones  stared  for  a  moment 
in  amazement,  and  then  w^it  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  frY>m  which  I  thought 
he  would  never  recover.  At  length 
he  said — 

'Do  you  know  what  you  have 
done?' 

'What  do  you  mean?*  I  asked. 

'  Why  you  have  stolen  the  wrong 
dog.  ThisisPontothat  Ihaveinmy 
aims  now,  and  that  animal  of  yours 
— why,  it's  the  dog  that  the  old  lady 
lost' 

'Old  lady?' 

'  Yes ;  an  old  lady  who  was  stop- 
ping at  the  "  York."  She  was  in  an 
aw&  state  about  it,  and  offered  ten 
pounds  reward  for  it'  And  Jones 
went  into  another  uncontrollable  fit 
of  laughter. 

I  could  now  interpret  the  twinkle 
of  satisfaction  that  lurked  in  Boodle's 
eye  when  he  presented  me  with  that 
dog.  Artful  cowkeeper!  Be  was 
not  going  to  be  had  oop  in  a  case  of 
dog  stealing. 

Ami?  I  ask  the  old  lady  at  the 
'York.'  I  am  snre  if  she  reads  this 
confession  i^e  will  be  convinced  that 
I  carried  out  my  felonious  design 
with  the  very  best  intentions ;  and  I 
hope  she  will  think  of  my  jwsition 
as  a  professional  man  and  a  member 
of  the  Athanasian  Club.  Ponto  is 
here,  in  good  health,  waiting  to  be 
claimed.  'Why  don't  you  take 
means  at  once  to  restore  lum  to  the 
rightftd  owner?'  says  the  energetic 
r^er.  '  Insert  an  advertisement  in 
"  The  Times," '  &c.  That  is  all  very 
well,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  have  my 
peace  for  ever  destroyed  by  the  am- 
mal.  I  know  a  most  respectable  mem- 
ber of  socieiy  who  brougi  t  half  the 
London  canine  'fency'  hovering 
round  his  doors,  waylaying  him  for 
weeks  and  months.  The  unfortonate 
man,  in  the  height  of  his  humanity 
and  honesty,  had  advertised  for  the 
owner  of  a  dog  he  had  picked  up,  or 
rather,  of  a  dog  who  picked  up  him. 
Now,  Nature  never  intended  me  for 
a  martyr,  so  Ponto  must  wait  to  be 
claimed. 
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